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Besides  a  careful  revision  which  this  Handbook  has  undergone, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  render  it  more  practically  useful  by 
an  improved  arrangement  of  many  of  the  Routes,  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  conformity  with  new  Railways  and  improved  means 
of  locomotion. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  facilitate  the  means  of  reference 
between  the  different  Routes,  and,  in  the  Index  and  Directory  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  to  point  out  the  best  Hotels  and  Inns. 

A  complete  set  of  new  Maps  has  been  supplied  for  this 
edition,  engraved  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
facilitate  the  movements  of  the  Pedestrian  and  Yachtsman,  for 
whom  they  are  specially  designed. 

For  all  this,  errors  may  doubtless  exist,  and  the  Editor 
hopes  that  all  who  use  this  book  will  favour  him  with  a  notice 
of  any  mistakes  or  changes,  sending  them  to  him  through 
Mr.  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.  The  book  is  already  largely 
indebted  to  such  communications  for  its  increased  accuracy  ;  and 
he  takes  this  opportunity  to  offer  his  grateful  thanks  to  friends, 
known  and  unknown,  who  have  thus  assisted  him. 


Albemarle  Street  : 
1893. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  &c.  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  HANDBOOK. 


The  points  of  the  compass  are  marked  by  the  letters  N.  S.  E.  W. 

{rt.)  right,  (Z.)  left  —  applied  to  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  right  bank  is 
that  which  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  looking  down  the  stream,  or 
whose  back  is  turned  towards  the  quarter  from  which  the  current  descends. 


A.-S.,  Anglo-Saxon. 

Instead  of  designating  a  town  by  the  vague  words  “  large  ”  or  “  small,” 
the  amount  of  its  population,  according  to  the  latest  census,  is  almost 
invariably  stated,  as  presenting  a  more  exact  scale  of  the  importance  and 
size  of  the  place. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  the  Routes  are  preceded  by  a  chapter  of 
preliminary  information;  and  to  facilitate  reference  to  it,  each  division  or 
paragraph  is  separately  numbered. 

Each  Route  is  numbered  with  Arabic  figures  corresponding  with  the 
figures  attached  to  the  Route  on  the  Map,  which  thus  serves  as  an  Index 
to  the  Book, 


^  This  sign  in  the  text  appended  to  a  name  indicates  that  further 
information  relating  to  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  Index  and  Dieectory 
at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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I.  Travellers’  General  View :  Objects  of  Interest  and  how 
to  reach  them. — Plan  of  a  Tour  and  best  Hotels. 

The  chief  attraction  for  the  traveller  in  Cornwall  consists  in  its 
very  peculiar  coast  scenerj^,  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  England,  and 
made  familiar  to  most  of  us  in  the  grand  paintings  and  engravings  of 
Turner,  the  green-sea  bays  and  coves  of  Hook,  and  the  softer  land¬ 
scapes  of  Lee.  This  fine  scenery  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  3 
quarters — on  the  N.  coast  from  Bude  to  Newquay,  culminating  in 
the  slate  cliffs  of  Tintagel  and  Boscastle  ;  at  the  Land’s  End,  from  the 
Logan  Eock  round  to  Gurnard’s  Head  and  St.  Ives,  where  the  invin¬ 
cible  granite  presents  an  appropriate  rampart  against  the  unbroken 
swell  of  the  Atlantic ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  serpentine  coves  and  caves 
of  the  Lizard,  where  that  rock  (rare  in  England)  displays  not  “  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,”  but  a  combination  of  the  red,  green,  and 
yellow  of  a  serpent’s  skin,  darkened  in  tone  so  as  to  approach  to 
blackness. 

England,  it  will  be  observed,  ends  in  a  point  both  at  its  eastern 
and  at  its  western  extremity — the  corn,  or  horn,  of  Cornwall  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  or  angle,  of  Kent ;  but  the  western  peninsula 

stretches  far  further  into  the  sea,  and,  from  the  hilly  ridge  which 
forms  its  backbone,  the  Bristol  and  British  Channels  are  both  visible 
in  places  from  the  same  spot.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  along  this 
storm-swept  seaboard,  and  far  inland,  trees  and  shrubs  should  be 
scarce,  and  heath  and  moor  prevail,  on  the  wide  tracks  of  granite,  &c. 
To  make  amends  the  sea-air  softens  the  climate,  and  in  the  sunny 
inlets  and  sheltered  coves  of  the  south  coast  blooming  gardens  and 
sub-tropical  plants  flourish.  The  warm  influence  of  a  double  current 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  so  modifies  the  climate  and  checks  early  frosts  in 
spring,  that  the  country  round  Penzance  is  turned  into  a  great  kitchen- 
garden  to  furnish  London  with  early  vegetables  and  spring  flowers. 


Travellers^  General  View : 


[10] 

an  industry  which  is  yearly  increasing.  Another  result  of  this  is  the 
number  of  beautiful  gardens  in  Cornwall  displaying  sub-tropical  plants, 
which  stand  out  in  the  open  air,  all  through  the  winter.  Such  are 
Carclew,  near  Penryn  ;  Pengerrick,  near  Falmouth  ;  Tregothnan, 
Porthgweddon,  by  Truro  ;  Helegan,  Pentilly,  near  Saltash ;  Mena- 
billy,  near  Fowey ;  Pencarrow ;  and  Trescow,  one  of  the  Scilly  Isles — 
all  these  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  pleasing  sights  for  travel¬ 
lers  in  the  West  of  England. 

Modes  of  Access. — Even  the  remote  corners  of  Cornwall  can  now 
be  nearly  reached  by  the  ramifications  of  the  Great  Western  and 
South-Western  Railways,  which  carry  you  within  10  m.  of  the  Land’s 
End,  at  Penzance  ;  within  18  m.  of  the  Lizard,  at  Falmouth,  or  within 
10  m.  of  the  headland  at  Helston  ;  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Tintagel,  via 
Launceston.  Cornwall  may  be  conveniently  entered  either  from  Ply* 
mouth  (6^  hrs.  from  London)  or  from  Tavistock;  while  from  North 
Devon,  Ljmton,  Ilfracombe,  or  Barnstaple  there  is  a  good  road  to 
Bude  Haven  and  Camelford. 

Plan  of  a  Tour  through  Cornwall — including  a  List  of  the  most 
remarkable  Objects  and  of  the  most  Convenient  Resting-places,  (For 
Inns,  see  Index  and  Directory.) 

From  Plymouth  ascend  River  Tamar  to 

Saltash — Cotehele — Morwell  Rocks  (Inns,  see  Calstock). 

St.  Germans — Church— Port  Eliot. 

St.  Austell — Carclaze  Mine — China  Clay  Works — Tin  Stream- 
Work. 

Liskeard  (Hotel) — Restormel  Castle — St.  Neot’s  Church  and 
painted  glass. 

Truro — ^  Cathedral  —  Museum — 'Tregothnan  —  Descent  of  Fal 
River. 

Falmouth  (Hotel) — Pendennis  Castle — Pengerrick  Gardens — by 
Penryn  to  Carclew — Falmouth  Harbour — St.  Antony. 

The  Lizard,  by  Gweek— Mnllion  Cove — Kynance  Cove — Lizard 
Town  (Inns) — Lighthouses — Cliff  scenery — Cadgwith. 

St.  Michael’s  Mount. 

Penzance  (Inns) — Land’s  End — Tol  Pedn  Penwith — and  Logan 
Rock — St.  Just — Botallack  Mine. 

Scilly  Islands  (Hotel) — Trescow. 

Penzance. 

St.  Ives  (Inn) 

Grampound  Road  Station — Probus  ? 

Newquay  (Hotel)  —  Mawgan  (Inn)  —  Bodruthan  Steps  —  St. 

Columb  Major  (Inn). 

Wadebridge — Padstow  (Hotel). 

Camelford  (Inn). 

Tintagel — Boscastle  (Inn). 

Camelford — Launceston — Castle. 

Tavistock  or  Exeter. 

By  this  course  the  journey  terminates  with  the  crowning  grandeur 
and  stupendous  cliff  scenery  of  Tintagel  and  Boscastle. 


Objects  of  Inter esty  d’C.  [11 

Cliif  Scenery. — Parts  of  the  Cornish  coast  are  unrivalled  by  any 
similar  scenes  in  England.  These  are  the  slate  cliffs  between  Boscastle 
and  Tintagel,  the  serpentine  rocks  of  the  Lizard,  and  the  magnificent 
barrier  of  granite  precipices  extending  between  the  Logan  Kock  and 
Land’s  End.  The  huge  frame  of  this  astonishing  rampart,  and  the 
hardness  of  its  material,  might  be  regarded  as  a  special  provision 
against  the  stormy  seas  which,  by  means  of  the  prevailing  winds,  are 
particularly  directed  upon  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  caverns  in  some 
of  these  cliffs  of  serpentine  and  granite  should  be  explored.  In  the 
former  rock  they  are  remarkable  for  their  varied  and  beautifiil  colour¬ 
ing  ;  in  the  latter,  for  their  cylindrical  shapes  and  the  extreme  smooth¬ 
ness  and  polish  of  their  walls,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  sometimes 
without  a  single  fracture. 

The  bands  of  strata  along  that  portion  of  the  coast  which  lies 
between  Boscastle  and  the  mouths  of  the  Taw  and  Torridge  are  so 
narrow  and  distinctly  marked  as  to  give  a  ribboned  appearance  to  the 
cliffs,  and  are  heaved  and  contorted  in  a  manner  which  defies  all  de¬ 
scription.  They  are  also  so  loosely  bound  together  as  to  yield  readily 
to  the  assaults  of  the  sea.  Here,  therefore,  the  coast  presents  a 
ruinous  appearance,  and  huge  fragments  cumber  the  shore,  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  enormous  walls,  or  to  the  carcasses  of  ships  which  have 
been  stranded  and  converted  into  stone.  Five  of  the  Cornish  head¬ 
lands  may  be  particularised  as  pre-eminent  for  grandeur,  viz.  Tin- 
tagel^  the  Gurnard' s  Head,  PardenicTc,  Tol  Pedn  Penwith,  and  Treryn 
Castle,  the  site  of  the  Logan  Rock. 

“  The  heavy  and  perpetual  wash  of  the  sea  is  one  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  N.  side  of  the  county.  On  the  S.  it  is  only  when  the  wind 
blows  half  a  gale,  almost  too  strong  to  be  walked  against,  that  you  see 
the  mighty  surges  come  tumbling  in  in  their  power  and  magnificence, 
and  without  which  no  visit  to  the  seaside  seems  complete.  But  here 
on  the  N.,  owing  to  a  continual  ground-swell,  a  succession  of  huge 
breakers  is  always  rolling  in  on  the  rugged  shore  with  a  voice  of 
thunder.  Even  on  days  when  no  air  is  stirring,  the  long,  dark  swells 
present  an  imposing  spectacle.  A  gentle  breeze  increases  the  effect ; 
and  under  a  brisk  wind  the  sight  of  the  waves  urging  one  another  on¬ 
wards  to  the  beach  becomes  impressive  beyond  description.  It  is  this 
ceaseless  commotion  that  renders  the  few  harbours  on  the  Bristol 
Channel  so  difficult  of  access.  And  the  water,  never  at  rest,  has  fretted 
the  cliffs,  already  stupendous,  into  forms  savagely  sublime.  Starting 
from  Ilfracombe,  a  whole  month  might  be  devoted  to  this  north  coast 
with  rich  reward  to  the  wanderer.” — White’s  Walh  to  the  Land's 
End. 

Every  part  of  the  coast  is  indented  by  secluded  and  romantic 
coves,  provincially  called  porths,  which,  on  the  N.  coast,  are  fringed 
by  beaches  of  shelly  sand,  extensively  used  throughout  the  county  as 
a  top-dressing  to  the  land.  During  the  autumn  some  of  these  coves 
present,  at  low-water,  very  animated  scenes,  when  a  number  of 
donkeys  are  busily  employed  in  carrying  bags  of  this  sand  to  the 
summit  of  the  cliffs. 

If  Mines  and  Mining,  the  special  trade  of  Cornwall,  have  attraction 
for  the  traveller,  he  can  gratify  his  curiosity  by  descending  one  of  the 
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deep  mines  near  Redruth  or  Camborne  ;  but  he  should  not  fail  to  visit 
also  that  singularly  situated  BotallacJi'  Mine,  which  sends  its  galleries 
under  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  It  may  be  visited  from  Penzance  or 
the  Land’s  End. 

Carclaze  Mine,  near  St.  Austell,  a  wonderful  excavation  or  open 
quarry  worked  in  the  gravel  for  tin  for  centuries,  and  now  for  china 
clay  used  for  porcelain,  in  paper-making  and  bleaching,  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  focus  of  industry,  and  will  repay  a  visit. 

Caution  to  Pedestrians. — A  certain  danger  attends  a  walking  tour 
in  the  mining  district  of  Cornwall  from  the  unprotected  pits  of  aban¬ 
doned  mines,  too  often  left  open  as  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  unsuspect¬ 
ing  travellers,  and  either  unguarded  or  insufficiently  fenced  round. 
Most  dangerous  of  all  are  those  shafts  which  are  covered  with  a  sollcm, 
a  platform  of  wood  thrown  across  a  shaft  a  little  below  its  mouth,  and 
then  covered  up  with  earth.  In  a  short  time  the  wooded  support  is 
apt  to  rot,  and  gives  way  under  the  feet  of  the  pedestrian.  This 
danger,  however,  is  daily  decreasing,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  H.M. 
mine  inspectors,  who  insist  upon  a  strong  wall  being  thrown  round  all 
gaping  holes  in  the  earth. 

Provincial  Expressions. — In  rambling  over  Cornwall  the  traveller 
may  be  frequently  puzzled  by  these.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  may  ask  of 
a  coimtryman  the  nearest  road  to  St.  Just,  and  be  told  to  his  surprise 
that  he  is  now  in  St.  Just,  although  the  moor  bounds  his  view  on  every 
side.  But  St.  Just  means,  in  Cornwall,  the  parish  of  that  name.  The 
town  is  distinguished  as  the  church- town,  and  so  is  the  smallest  village 
which  contains  a  church.  Again,  a  direction  to  proceed  to  such  a  farm¬ 
house,  and  then  turn  to  the  right  through  the  town-place,  will  be 
as  Hebrew  to  one  uninitiated  in  the  language  of  the  West ;  but  the 
stranger  will  soon  learn  that  the  toivn-place  of  a  farmhouse  is  the  open 
space,  or  farmyard,  in  front  of  it.  In  thus  wandering  through  the 
county  the  foot-weary  pedestrian  will  greet  with  a  benediction  the 
stile  which  admits  him  to  the  churchyard  or  links  the  field-path  he 
may  be  pm^suing.  Unlike  the  harassing  obstruction  in  other  parts  of 
England,  it  consists  of  bars  of  granite  arranged  like  a  gridiron  across  a 
pit  dug  in  the  ground,  and  offering,  as  it  does,  no  impediment  to  a  man, 
though  lame  or  feeble,  but  an  efiectual  barrier  to  cattle  or  other  animals 
confined  in  the  fields,  it  might  be  advantageously  adopted  by  farmers 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  following  objects  are  also  calculated  to  strike  the  attention  by 
their  novelty — viz.  porphyry  and  granite  houses,  stone  hedges,  as  they 
are  called,  though  really  earth-banks  more  or  less  faced  with  stone,  so 
broad  that  footpaths  run  along  their  tops ;  teetotal  inns  and  the  arish- 
mows  in  which  the  corn  is  so  heaped  in  the  field  as  to  be  proof  against 
rain. 

The  imtidy  look  of  the  outside  of  the  cottages  and  villages  is 
common  to  both  the  “Principality”  (Wales)  and  the  “Duchy;”  but 
although  the  outward  appearance  suggests  Ireland,  the  inside  may 
boast  of  a  cleanliness  and  tidiness  unsurpassed  in  England. 

Character  of  the  People. — Both  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  pleasant 
counties  to  travel  in,  for  the  hospitality  of  the  West  is  proverbial,  and 
the  people  are  obliging  and  courteous  to  strangers.  No  pedestrian  has 
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ever  wandered  over  their  moors,  or  explored  with  curious  eye  the  busy 
scenes  of  their  labour,  without  having  experienced  the  truth  of  this 
observation.  They  are  a  broad-shouldered  race,  above  the  average  in 
stature,  although  individuals  may  fall  below  the  mark — for  instance. 
Jack  the  Giant-killer,  that  “  pixy  ”  of  a  man,  was  a  Cornishman.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  West  Country  regiments,  when  drawn  up  on  parade 
with  those  of  other  counties,  have  covered  a  greater  space  of  ground, 
the  numbers  being  equal.  Their  courage  has  been  often  displayed. 
Lord  Exmouth,  when  Captain  Pellew,  fought  and  won  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  single-ship  actions  with  a  crew  of  Cornish  miners.  At  an 
earlier  period  it  shone  forth  as  conspicuously.  In  the  Great  Rebellion 
the  mainstay  of  the  throne  was  found  in  the  West,  where  the  Cornish 
generals  were  called  “the  wheels  of  Charles’s  wain.”  Indeed,  the 
loyalty  that  was  then  manifested  has  its  witness  in  the  famous  letter  of 
thanks  addressed  to  the  Cornish  men,  of  which  copies  are  still  preserved 
in  some  of  the  churches  (see  III.  Sketch  of  History).  The  love 
of  excitement,  and  of  preaching,  or  any  sort  of  oratory,  and  an  utter 
absence  of  method  in  work  or  business,  proclaim  the  Welsh  “  Cymry  ” 
and  the  “  Cerniwaith  ”  of  Cornwall  to  be  of  the  same  blood  and  race. 

Wrestling  and  Hurling. — The  old  Cornish  games  are  gradually 
losing  their  hold,  and  are  dying  out  in  the  country.  The  wrestling 
matches,  which  formerly  were  well  attended  and  patronised  by  the 
local  gentry,  are  now,  with  few  exceptions,  got  up  by  the  publicans  as 
means  of  selling  liquor ;  and  in  place  of  the  gold-laced  hat  which  used 
to  be  the  champion’s  prize,  the  rewards  are  given  in  money — often 
giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  foul  play,  or  of  a  man  “  selling  his  back  ” — 
i.e.  allowing  himself  to  be  thrown  by  his  adversary  for  the  sake  of  a 
division  of  the  prize.  Cornish  wrestling  had  not  the  savage  character 
that  prevailed  among  the  Devonshire  “kickshins,”  as  they  are  called. 
The  shoes  of  the  Cornish  players  were  taken  off  before  beginning  the 
match,  and  then  kicks  and  trips  are  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  harmless. 
At  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  in  St.  Columb,  is  a  large  silver  punchbowl, 
given  to  the  landlord,  the  famous  wrestler,  Polkinhorne,  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  county,  after  his  great  match  with  the  Devon  champion, 
Abraham  Cann. 

The  ancient  game  of  hurling  is  now  confined  to  the  2  parishes  of 
St.  Columb,  Major  and  Minor,  though  attempts  have  been  made  to 
revive  it  in  some  other  places.  The  game  is  a  sort  of  extended  foot¬ 
ball — the  goals  being  the  church  towers  of  the  contending  parishes. 
The  ball  is  thrown  by  hand  instead  of  being  kicked.  The  players,  to 
the  number  of  22  on  each  side,  are  posted  by  the  leader  in  various 
spots  and  hiding-places  to  seize  the  runner  with  the  ball.  No  blow 
may  be  struck;  but  many  a  good-humoured  struggle  ensues  for  the 
possession  of  the  ball.  The  prize  is  a  silver  ball,  held  by  the  winning 
parish  until  it  is  again  played  for. 

Climate. — That  of  Cornwall,  as  of  Devonshire,  varies  much  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities;  the  sheltered  recesses  on  the  southern  coast  enjoying 
a  mild  and  equable  temperature,  where  the  sun  has  rarely  sufficient 
play  to  ripen  the  grape,  and  snow  and  ice  are  almost  unknown,  and 
where  the  myrtle,  geranium,  fuchsia,  hydrangea,  and  other  exotics 
grow  in  the  open  air ;  while  the  bare  hills  and  elevated  moors,  which 
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constitute  a  great  portion  of  Cornwall,  are  characterised  by  bleakness. 
Atlantic  storms  sweep  unchecked  over  this  wild  expanse,  and  the  few 
trees  which  grow  in  exposed  situations  are  dwarfish  in  stature,  and 
bent  nearly  into  a  horizontal  position.  The  extreme  fury  of  these 
gales  would  scarcely  be  credited  by  a  stranger ;  but  on  a  visit  to  Corn¬ 
wall  he  will  observe  that  even  the  tombstones  in  the  churchyards  are 
supported  by  masonry  as  a  protection  against  the  wind.  “  The  gale 
from  the  west,”  says  Polwhele,  “is  here  no  gentle  zephyr;  instead  of 
wafting  perfume  on  its  wings,  it  often  brings  devastation.”  The  salt 
of  the  sea  is  borne  across  the  country  by  the  tempest,  and  this  also 
has  a  pernicious  effect  upon  vegetation,  and  after  a  gale  of  any  con¬ 
tinuance  the  withered  appearance  of  the  trees  is  very  striking.  Rain 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  a  fact  which  is  conveyed  in  a  popular  Cor¬ 
nish  adage,  that  the  suqtply  for  the  county  is  a  shower  on  every  week¬ 
day  and  two  on  a  Sunday,  It  is,  however,  rarely  heavy  or  lasting, 
and  the  days  are  few  indeed  on  which  the  sky  is  not  relieved  by  a 
sunbeam. 


II.  Antiquities :  ^  Old  Stone  Monuments,  Churches,  and 

Crosses. 

Cornwall  is  especially  rich  in  Primitive  Stone  Monuments,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  these  rude  constructions  of  an  early  race  of  inhab. 
should  thus  occur,  just  as  they  do  in  Brittany,  spread  over  barren 
wastes,  far  away  from  habitable  and  cultivable  tracts,  in  an  angle  of 
the  land,  seemingly  the  last  stronghold  of  a  race  driven  to  bay  at  the 
extreme  corner  of  their  country.  By  what  race  they  were  erected  is 
unknown ;  those  who  set  them  up  lived  before  the  days  of  letters,  and 
left  no  inscriptions,  or  even  marks,  to  identify  the  works  of  their  hands. 
The  objects  of  antiquity  now  remaining,  to  which  the  attention  of 
intelligent  travellers  may  fairly  be  called,  are — 

(а)  Cromlechs  or  Dolmans,  large  flat  or  table  stones  laid  horizon¬ 
tally  upon  3,  4,  or  more  supporting  stones,  in  Cornwall  called  Quoits. 
Fergusson  has  observed  there  are  more  dolmans  in  the  district  west  of 
Falmouth  and  north  of  Penzance  than  in  all  England  beside.  The 
best  specimens  are  Trevethy  Quoit,  with  capstone  14  ft.  long  (p.  47), 
and  Zennor  Quoit,  the  finest  in  Cornwall  (p.  160) ;  Pendarves  Quoit 
(or  Cartvinen  Cromlech)  (p.  97);  Chun  Quoit  and  Lanyon  Quoit 

(p.  112). 

(б)  Stone  Circles,  or  Avenues  of  upright  stones,  resembling,  but  on  a 
small  scale,  those  of  Stonehenge  and  Carnac,  are  numerous.  Such  are 
the  Hurlers,  near  Liskeard  (p.  49)  ;  the  Boskednan  Circle  (p.  112) ; 
the  Nine  Maidens  of  Boscawen  Un  (p.  151) ;  and  the  Dawns  Maen, 
or  Merry  Maidens  (p.  144).  Of  holed  or  perforated  stones  there  is 
one  example,  the  Crick  Stone  _  (or  Men-an-tol)  at  Lanyon  (p.  112), 
through  the  orifice  of  which  sick  children  or  other  invalids  used  to 

Sir  John  Maclean  s  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor,  2  vols. 
4th  ed.,  contains  valuable  antiquarian  information  respectinc;  a  larsfe  part 
of  N.E.  Cornwall. 
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be  dragged,  with  a  superstitions  expectation  of  curing  their  maladies 
in  consequence. 

(c)  Logans,  or  Rocking  Stones,  large  rude  blocks,  of  great  weight,  so 
poised  in  equilibrium  that  they  will  logg  or  shake  when  an  impulse 
is  given  to  them  in  a  certain  direction,  and  supposed  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  priests  as  an  ordeal.  They  were  at  one  time  more 
nmnerous  than  at  present,  but  many  have  been  thrown  down.  The 
most  famous  one  now  in  Cornwall,  still  movable,  is  the  Logari  Stone, 
situated  on  a  projecting  granite  promontory,  high  above  the  sea,  in  one 
of  the  grandest  scenes  in  Cornwall  (see  p.  145). 

(d)  Cliif  or  Hill  Castles  occur  on  commanding  eminences  inland,  and 
on  rocky  headlands  near  the  sea,  which  at  the  neck  or  j^oint  of  junction 
are  cut  off  from  the  land  by  these  forts  or  ramparts  of  loose  stones 
drawn  across.  One  of  the  most  perfect  and  remarkable  of  these, 
Treryn  Dinas,  near  the  Land’s  End,  encloses  the  Logan  Stone  (p.  145). 
Other  similar  works  are  Cast  el- an- Dinas  (p.  83),  and  Chun  Castle 
(p.  111).  There  is  a  line  of  these  Cliff  Castles  from  the  Land’s  End 
to  Gurnard’s  Head,  about  sufficiently  far  apart  to  allow  of  signalling 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  intention  of  these  castles  is  exceedingly  ob¬ 
scure  ;  but,  as  they  are  built  upon  inaccessible  headlands,  perhaps  they 
were  intended  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  an 
invasion,  though  some,  following  the  lead  of  Borlase,  regard  them  as 
sacred  enclosures  in  which  superstitious  rites  of  Initiation  were  ad¬ 
ministered,  in  times  before  history  commences.  With  these  may  be 
classed  earthwork  camps  and  walls. 

(e)  Circular  Stone  Huts  and  Walled  Villages,  now  for  the  most  part 
reduced  to  levelled  walls,  occur  in  various  parts  of  Cornwall,  and  seem 
to  have  been  the  habitations  of  its  aborigines,  or  of  settlers  landed  from 
the  sea. 

The  Cornish  Churches  are  by  no  means  rich  in  architectural  details, 
but  they  present  some  peculiar  features  ;  and  though  the  passing  visitor 
thinks  them  mean,  rude,  and  devoid  of  architectural  interest,  this  is 
far  from  being  the  case,  and  to  many  they  are  full  of  a  “  peculiar,  in¬ 
expressible  charm.  Somehow  they  seem  more  identified  with  the 
local  surroundings  than  is  the  case  with  the  church  architecture  in 
other  parts  of  England.  .  .  These  simple  structures  seem  somehow 
to  be  part  of  the  simple  nature  of  the  moor  and  down  which  surround 
them  ;  they  have  what  painters  call  ‘  quality  ’  or  tone  in  them  ;  they  are 
essentially  human,  and  eloquent  of  the  character  of  the  men  who  reared 
them ;  and  they  are  full  of  the  silent  poetry  of  an  art  that  was  religious 
while  it  was  human,  and  that  reflected  far-reaching  traditions  while  it 
was  full  of  contemporary  life  and  thought.” — J.  D.  Sedding. 

The  “Oratories,”  or  small  churches  of  the  earliest  period,  are  of 
course  of  very  high  interest.  Cornwall  was  first  Christianised  by  Irish 
and  Welsh  missionaries  dining  the  5th,  Gth,  and  7th  cents.  These  mis¬ 
sionaries  generally  built  for  themselves  a  cell,  with  a  small  oratory  or 
church  attached,  in  which  the  inhab.  of  the  cell  was  usually  buried. 
Such  oratories  correspond  exactly  with  the  “  Dhaniliags  ”  or  churches 
still  found  in  Ireland,  and  there  imiversally  attributed  to  the  holy  men 
of  this  period  (5th  to  7th  cents.)  (See  Petrie’s  Essay  on  the  Round 
Towers,  for  many  illustrations.)  “  In  character  they  may  be  briefly 
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described  from  the  Oratory  of  St.  Piran  (see  p.  84),  once  the  most 
perfect  of  them  all,”  but  now  much  injured  by  the  pillage  of  mis¬ 
chievous  visitors. 

“  In  plan  they  are  a  simple  parallelogram  (the  breadth  being  about 
half  of  the  length),  ranging  from  20  to  35  ft.  in  length,  and  from  10  to 
17  in  breadth.  About  one-third  of  the  length,  the  eastern  portion,  is 
separated  by  a  low  stone  step ;  this  is  the  boundary  of  the  chancel. 
Withm  this  is  a  stone  altar  ;  and  I  have  invariably  fomid  a  stone  bench 
rimning  along  the  base  of  the  wall  on  the  inside,  and  the  floor  sunk 
two  or  three  steps  lower  than  the  ground  without  the  edifice.  There 
is  always  a  door  on  the  south  side,  and  a  little  loophole  about  1  ft.  6  in. 
by  1  ft.  in  breadth,  and  sometimes  a  doorway  also  at  the  N.E.  angle. 
In  Ireland  there  is  generally  a  round  tower  at  this  angle,  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  interior  of  the  church.  As  to  height,  I  can  only  ad¬ 
duce  the  height  of  Bt.  Piran’ s  (the  other  ruins  are  scarcely  more  than 
6  or  8  ft.  high  at  the  present  time).  St.  Piran’s  was  19  or  20  ft.  to 
apex  of  the  gable,  the  side  walls  about  13|  ft. ;  the  church  being  25  ft. 
in  length  internally.  There  is  always  a  well  beside  these  structures  in 
Cornwall,  as  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales  also.” — Kev.  W.  Haslam,  Trans, 
of  Exeter  Dioc.  Arch.  Soc.  vol.  ii. 

Besides  the  Oratory  of  *St.  Piran  (p.  84),  others,  in  a  more  or 
less  ruined  condition,  exist  at  St.  Enodoch,  near  Padstow  (p.  32)  ;  at 
*8t.  Gwithian  or  Gothian,  near  Hayle  (p.  98)  ;  and  at  *St.  Madron, 
called  the  Baptistery  (p.  106). 

Of  the  Norman  Period,  the  most  important  relics  in  Cornwall  are, 
*St.  Gerynans  (west  front  and  parts  of  nave  and  N.  tower,  p.  43), 
Blisland  (p.  81),  *Kilhham]}ton  (S.  door  only,  p.  17),  *Morivenstow 
(p.  1^),*  Tintagel  (p.  15),  MyZor,  near  Falmouth  (p.  92),  (p.  100), 

*Manaccan  (S.  doorway,  p.  131),  Landeivednach  (inner  doorway, 
p.  127). 

In  many  Cornish  churches  the  font  is  the  only  Norm,  relic  which 
remains.  In  some  instances  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  apparent 
Norm,  work  is  not  in  reality  an  imitation,  of  a  much  later  period. 

Early  English. — The  most  perfect  E.  E.  church  in  Cornwall  is 
*St.  Anthony  in  Boseland  (p.  132).  Portions  of  the  following  churches 
are  also  of  this  date  :  *Blisla7id  (chancel,  p.  81),  *  Ca^nelford  (chancel 
and  tower,  p.  6),  *  Advent  (p.  7),  Bottreaux  (p.  41),  Minster  and 
Lesneiuth  (both  p.  11),  Minver  (p.  32),  *Manaccan  (p.  131),  St.  Levan 
(p.  149),  Newlyn  East  (p.  107),  St.  Wejidron  (p.  133). 

Of  the  Decorated  Period,  what  remains  is  of  a  high  character,  and 
the  best  examples  are  at  *Padstoiu  (late  Dec.,  restored,  p.  31),  *St. 
Cohinib  Major  (mainly  early  Dec.,  and  very  good,  p.  33),  *Shevioch 

*  The  number  of  Cornish  saints  is  remarkable,  and  we  must  remember 
not  to  assume  that  the  word  “  saint  ”  is  used  in  the  sense  with  which  the 
Eomish  Calendar  has  made  us  familiar.  The  Cornish,  like  the  Welsh, 
saints  are  so  called  not  because  they  were  for  the  most  part  martyrs  or  even 
missionaries,  but  they  received  the  title  as  the  founders  of  churches — a 
pious  object  which  many  of  them  had  exceptional  facilities  for  accom¬ 
plishing,  being  relatives  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  petty  British  chief, 
tains  who  were  lords  of  the  soil. 
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(very  good,  restored,  p.  44),  *Lost2vitJiiel  (tower  and  spire  early  Dec., 
and  unique,  p.  53),  St.  Austell  (chancel,  p.  57),  Lanteglos  (p.  6),  *St. 
Ives,  near  Liskeard  (p.  158),  Quethioch  (p.  22),  *St.  Cury  (with 
curious  hagioscope,  p,  129),  St.  Hilary  (tower,  p.  138),  St.  Thoynas, 
at  Bodmin. 

As  in  Devonshire,  the  great  era  of  church  building  in  Cornwall  was 
the  15th  cent.  The  chief  Perpendicular  churches  are  *Launceston  (very 
rich,  p.  4),  *  Bodmin  (fine  tower,  p.  67),  Withiel  (p.  69),  St.  Wenn 
(p.  69),  *  Truro  (S.  and  E.  walls,  p.  63),  St.  Teath  (p.  29),  *St. 
Keiv  (p.  29),  *Egloshayle  (p.  30),  *St.  Maivgan  (p.  123),  Antony  in 
East  (p.  45),  *St.  Neot  (with  remarkable  glass,  p.  50),  *St.  Austell 
(nave  and  tower,  much  enriched,  p.  57),  *Prohus  (tower  fine,  p.  61), 
Fowey  (p.  71),  *St.  Paul  (p.  109),  *Linkinhorne  (p.  23),  Kilkhamp- 
ton  (p.  17),  Stratton  (p.  25),  Launcells  (p.  26),  St.  Keverne 
(p.  131),  St.  Just  in  Penwitli  (p.  153),  St.  Levan  (p.  149),  *St.  Buryan 
(p.  143). 

General  Character. — Almost  every  church  in  Cornwall  was  restored  or 
rebuilt  during  the  15th  cent.  ;  and  “  all  in  the  same  general  character, 
a  peculiar  character,  so  prevailing,  that  beyond  doubt  it  was  intentional 
and  had  an  object.”  Cornish  churches  “  are  low,  and  somewhat  flat  in 
the  pitch  of  the  roof,  and  without  buttresses  to  break  the  long  plain 
horizontal  lines  which  are  so  conspicuous.  All  these  are  features  of 
the  Perpendicular  style,  I  admit ;  but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  carried  in  Cornwall.  Besides  this,  the  general  form  of  a  Cornish 
church  is  plain ;  externally,  the  plan  of  the  larger  ones  is  a  parallelo¬ 
gram,  divided  into  three  low  ridges  of  roof :  there  is  a  porch  on  the  south 
side ;  this  is  the  only  break  in  the  horizontal  line  I  allude  to.  The 
smaller  churches  have  generally  but  one  aisle,  and  these  have  a  tran¬ 
sept  also,  and  sometimes  two  transepts  ;  but  even  these  do  not  relieve 
the  plainness  of  the  exterior.  This  is  not  the  character  of  one  church, 
or  two,  or  three ;  but  more  or  less  of  all.  It  is  their  character,  and  I 
attribute  it  to  the  boisterous  nature  of  the  climate  in  that  narrow 
county,  exposed  as  it  is,  with  very  little  shelter,  to  violent  storms  from 
the  sea  on  both  sides.  .  .  .  The  towers  are  generally  built  of  granite,  and 
lofty,  and  seem  to  rise  in  defiance  of  the  storms ;  but  they  are  for  the 
most  part  plain ;  their  beauty  consists  more  in  elegance  of  proportion 
than  in  richness  of  ornament.  The  staircase  is  generally  within  the 
tower.  There  is  a  class,  however,  which  have  a  staircase  turret  at  one 
of  the  angles,  rising  from  the  other  pinnacles,  and  finished  with  a  little 
spire.  These  towers  are  always  found  in  valleys.  Some  few  churches 
have,  instead  of  a  tower,  a  spire  of  stone.  These  are  found  particularly 
along  the  sea-coast.  Some  have  neither  tower  nor  spire,  but  a  cam¬ 
panile  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  These  churches  are  always  situated  in 
a  deep  valley.  There  are  six  of  them :  St.  Feoc,  St.  Mylor,  Gwennap, 
Gunwalloe,  Lamorran,  and  Talland.” — Eev.  W.  Haslam,  Trans,  of 
Exeter  Dioc.  Arch.  Soc.  vol.  ii. 

In  the  interior,  the  chief  feature  is  the  absence  of  a  chancel  arch, 
which  is  almost  universal  (notice  one  at  Bodmin).  Other  peculiarities 
deserving  observation  are  as  follows  :  All  the  roofs  are  of  the  cradle  type  ; 
the  nave  aisles  continue  to  the  full  extent  of  the  chancel ;  and  there  is 
an  almost  universal  absence  of  clerestory  windows.  In  many  of 
\_Cor)iwall.]  ^ 
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the  churches  the  Woodwork  deserves  notice,  e.g.  the  seats  at  Altarnum, 
St.  Levan,  Morwenstow,  and  the  screens  at  Buryan  and  Sancreed.  It  is 
nearly  all  of  the  16th  cent.  “  The  peculiarity  of  Cornish  woodwork  is 
the  profuseness  of  its  surface  ornament,  the  whole  ground  of  the  panels 
being  carved  all  over  .  .  .  with  sculptural  devices,  sometimes  of  foliage 
alone,  mostly  growing  out  of  quaint  little  pots,  or  foliage  mixed  with 
birds  or  beasts  or  griffins.  All  manner  of  queer  imaginative  creatures 
and  religious  emblems  are  introduced,  and  here  and  there  figures  of 
men  or  angels.” — J.  D.  Sedding. 

Some  few  of  the  Cornish  Church-towers  are  richly  ornamented,  such 
as  Truro,  Launceston,  St.  Austell,  and  Probus.  The  tower  of  Probus  is 
essentially  of  the  Somerset  type,  and  would  rank  among  the  best  in 
that  county. 

The  Painted  Glass  (1528)  in  the  15  windows  of  St.  Neots,  near  Lis- 
keard  (p.  50),  deserves  special  mention  for  its  quantity,  condition,  and 
quality,  considering  the  remote  situation. 

Crosses  formed  of  granite  are  very  common  in  Cornwall,  and  rank 
among  the  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  remains  in  England.  Their 
numbers,  indeed,  have  been  thinned  by  the  farmer,  who  has  found  them 
of  a  size  convenient  for  gateposts,  but  many  remain  in  their  original 
positions — in  the  churchyards,  by  the  wayside,  in  the  market-places, 
and  occasionally  in  wild  and  solitary  spots  on  the  moors.  Some  are 
doubtless  much  older  than  others,  but  the  greater  number  are  considered 
to  date  before  the  conquest  of  Cornwall  by  Athelstan,  a.d.  936.  They 
vary  essentially  in  size  and  shape.  Many  of  them  are  Greek  crosses, 
that  is,  formed  of  4  short  limbs  of  equal  length,  which  are  sometimes 
carved  on  a  circular  disc,  the  spaces  between  the  limbs  being  pierced, 
as  in  the  Four-Hole  Cross  near  the  Jamaica  Inn  (Kte.  10).  In  a  few, 
as  in  that  at  Perranzabuloe,  the  sacred  symbol  is  marked  out  by  4 
small  holes  perforating  crosswise  the  head  of  the  stone.  In  the  Land’s 
End  district  these  monuments  are  about  4  ft.  high,  occasionally  elevated 
upon  steps,  and  sculptm’ed  with  a  rude  representation  of  the  crucified 
Saviour.  In  Devonshire  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Cornwall  they  are 
often  on  a  much  larger  scale,  9  or  more  ft.  in  height,  and  sometimes 
bear  traces  on  the  shaft  of  scroll-work  and  a  moulding.  These  crosses 
may  have  been  erected  either  as  boundary-marks  of  church  property  or 
sanctuaries  ;  to  denote  places  for  public  prayer,  proclamation,  or  preach¬ 
ing  ;  by  the  wayside,  to  direct  the  pilgrim  to  the  different  churches ;  or, 
lastly,  as  sepulchral  monuments,  or  records  of  battle  or  murder.^ 

Castles  and  Domestic  Architecture. — The  chief  remains  of  military 
architecture  in  Cornwall  are  Launceston  Castle  (Hen.  III.,  p.  3)  ; 
Tiiitagel  (13th  cent.,  p.  13) ;  Tt'ematon  (p.  42) ;  liestormel  (Hen. 
III.,  p.  54) ;  Pengersiclc  (Hen.  VHI.,  p.  136) ;  and  St.  Michael's  Mount 
(Perp.  and  later,  p.  139). 

Domestic  Buildings  to  be  noticed  are  Trecarrel  (Perp.,  p.  5) ; 
Prideaux  Place,  near  Padstow  {cvrc.  1600,  p.  73) ;  Lanherne  (1580 

*  Interesting  illustrations  of  the  Cornish  Churches  and  Crosses  have  been 
published  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Blight,  of  Penzance.  Very  neat  models  of  them  in 
slate,  marble,  or  serpentine  may  be  procured  from  Messrs.  Lake,  booksellers, 
Truro,  or  on  the  Esplanade,  Penzance. 
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and  later,  p.  87) ;  Lanhydrock  (17th  cent.,  p.  54)  ;  Cotehele  (Hen.  VIT. 
and  later,  p.  20)  ;  Trelaivne  (15th  cent.,  p.  117) ;  Place,  near  Fowey 
(Hen.  VII.,  Eliz.,  p.  71) ;  Godolpliin  (Perp.,  p.  135). 

III.  Sketch  of  History. 

The  first  appearance  of  Cornwall  in  history  is  due  to  her  connection 
with  the  very  ancient  trade  in  tin,  which  is  described  by  Diodorus,  and 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians  in  ships 
from  Spain,  touching  at  Mount’s  Bay.  It  is  more  probable  that  this 
branch  of  commerce  took  the  overland  route  across  France,  by  caravans 
starting  from  the  Greek  seaport  and  colony  of  Marseilles,  and  that  the 
ore  was  imported  into  some  of  the  small  harbours  of  Brittany,  conveyed 
in  vessels  which  crossed  the  channel.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  neither 
Greek  coins  nor  Phoenician  remains  or  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
in  Cornwall  or  Devon  to  give  support  to  this  tradition. 

The  inhab.  of  Cornwall,  as  well  as  those  of  Devon,  were  a  branch 
of  the  Damnonians,  and  British  rule  long  and  stubbornly  mamtained 
its  position  against  various  invaders  fifom  the  N.  and  E.,  until  in 
the  10th  cent,  the  British  were  driven  up  into  the  corner  by  Athelstan. 
By  their  Saxon  conquerors  they  were  styled  Wealhas,  i.e.  “  Strangers,” 
of  the  corn  or  horn-shaped  land. 

Within  2  years  of  the  landing  of  William  the  Norman  and  the 
Battle  of  Hastings,  the  2  counties  had  submitted  to  the  Conqueror. 
His  half-brother,  Kobert  of  Mortain,  received  nearly  the  whole  county 
of  Cornwall  as  a  reward,  and  “  thence  arose  that  great  Earldom  and 
Duchy  which  was  deemed  too  powerful  to  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of 
any  but  men  closely  akin  to  the  royal  house.”  It  was  created  a  duchy 
for  the  Black  Prince  1329-37,  and  continues  to  this  day  the  appanage 
or  inheritance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  As  to  its  early  ecclesiastical 
history,  although  Christianity  was  introduced  in  the  4th  and  5th  cent., 
and  Damnonia  had  its  British  bishops  and  priesthood,  it  was  not  until 
the  10th  cent,  that  it  was  attached  to  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  first  English  bishop  was  established  first  at  Bodmin  as  his  see,  and 
afterwards  at  St.  Germans.  In  the  end  of  the  15th  and  middle  of 
the  16th  cent.  Cornwall  made  a  slight  noise  in  the  world  from  the  part 
it  took  in  2  popular  risings,  one  under  Flamank  against  Hen.  VII., 
partly  fomented  by  sympathy  with  the  Pretender  Perkin  Warbeck, 
who  landed  in  Cornwall  1497,  and  marched  to  Exeter.  The  Western 
counties  were  again  in  a  flame  1549,  when  opposition  to  the  religious 
changes  led  to  what  was  known  as  “  The  Commotion,”  the  chief  result 
of  which  was  another  siege  of  Exeter. 

In  the  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  I.’s  time  the  gentry  of  Cornwall  gene¬ 
rally  took  the  side  of  the  King,  and  the  county  was  the  scene  of  2 
battles  which,  at  least  for  the  time,  were  heavy  blows  to  the  Puritans. 
That  of  Braddoc  Down  was  fought  on  -January  19,  1642  3.  The  other, 
the  battle  of  Stamford  Hill,  was  fought  on  May  15,  1643,  at  Stratton 
(p.  25),  almost  on  the  border  of  the  2  counties.  The  bravery  and 
loyalty  of  the  Cornishmen  are  indeed  constantly  dwelt  on  by  Claren¬ 
don ;  and  the  King  himself  was  so  sensible  of  the  many  proofs  of 
attachment  to  his  cause  which  the  county  had  displayed,  that  he  wrote 
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the  following  letter,  copies  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  manj' 
Cornish  churches.  It  is  for  the  most  part  painted  in  black  letter  on  a 
square  board,  framed,  and  hung  against  the  wall. 

“C.  R. 


“To  THE  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Cornwall. 

“  We  are  so  highly  sensible  of  the  merits  of  our  County  of  Cornwall,  of  their 
zeal  for  the  defence  of  our  person  and  the  just  rights  of  our  Crown,  in  a  time 
when  we  could  contribute  so  little  to  our  own  defence,  or  to  their  assistance  ;  in 
a  time  when  not  only  no  reward  appeared,  but  great  and  probable  dangers  were 
threatened  to  obedience  and  loyalty ;  of  their  great  and  eminent  courage  and 
patience  in  their  indefatigable  prosecution  of  their  great  work  against  so  potent 
an  enemy,  backed  with  so  strong,  rich,  and  populous  cities,  and  so  plentifully  fur¬ 
nished  and  supplied  with  men,  arms,  money,  ammunition,  and  provision  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  of  the  wonderful  success  with  which  it  pleased  Almighty  God  (though 
with  the  loss  of  some  most  eminent  persons,  who  shall  never  be  forgotten  by  us), 
to  reward  their  loyalty  and  patience  by  many  strange  victories  over  their  and  our 
enemies,  in  despight  of  all  human  probability  and  all  imaginable  disadvantages  ; 
that  as  we  cannot  be  forgetful  of  so  great  desert,  so  we  cannot  but  desire  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  to  all  the  world,  and  perpetuate  to  all  time  the  memory  of  their  merits,  and 
of  our  acceptance  of  the  same ;  and  to  that  end  we  do  hereby  render  our  royal 
thanks  to  that  our  County  in  the  most  public  and  lasting  manner  we  can  devise, 
commanding  copies  hereof  to  be  printed  and  published,  and  one  of  them  to  be 
read  in  every  church  and  chapel  therein,  and  to  be  kept  for  ever  as  a  record  in 
the  same ;  that  as  long  as  the  history  of  these  times  and  of  this  nation  shall  con¬ 
tinue,  the  memory  of  how  much  that  County  hath  merited  from  us  and  our 
Crown,  may  be  derived  with  it  to  posterity.  Given  at  our  camp  at  Sudeley  Castle, 
the  10th  of  September,  1643.” 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Cornish  Royalists  are  enmnerated  in 
the  distich — 


“  The  four  wheels  of  Charles’s  wain, 

Grenville,  Godolphin,  Trevanion,  Slanning,  slain.” 

Sir  Beville  Grenville  was  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  distinguished  of  a 
distinguished  race — the  Grenvilles  of  Bideford,  and  of  Stow  in  the 
Cornish  parish  of  Kilkhampton  (p.  17).  Like  the  other  wheels  of  the 
wain  he  fell  early  in  the  contest,  and  is  one  of  those  “  eminent  persons  ” 
to  the  loss  of  whom  the  King  refers  in  his  letter.  Prince  Charles  spent 
a  great  part  of  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1645  in  Cornwall,  principally 
at  Launceston  and  Triuro.  On  March  2,  1645-6,  he  embarked  at  Pen- 
dennis  Castle  for  the  Scilly  Islands,  where  he  “  was  much  straitened 
for  provisions.”  He  left  SciUy  April  16,  and  landed  the  next  day  in 
Jersey,  whence  he  sailed  for  France.  The  Queen  had  left  Pendennis 
for  France  in  July  1644. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  latter  history  of  the  West.  The 
development  of  its  great  harbours,  and  especially  of  Plymouth,  where 
the  dockyard  was  established  in  the  reign  of  Will.  III.,,  only  raised 
to  higher  importance  and  efficiency  the  advantages  of  seaboard  which 
had  from  the  first  brought  prosperity  to  Devonshire. 
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IV.  Sketch  of  Geology.^ 

The  general  features  of  the  Geology  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  so 
largely  treated  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Handbook  for  Devon,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here.  All  that  the  traveller  in  Cornwall 
would  appear  to  require  is  a  short  notice  of  the  special  peculiarities  of 
the  Kock  Formations  of  that  county. 

The  greater  part  of  Cornwall,  with  the  exception  of  the  N.E.  dis¬ 
trict,  its  granite,  &c.,  belts  of  trap  and  igneous  rocks,  belongs  to  the 
Devonian  System  of  rocks.  Strata  of  the  Lower  Silurian  period  occur 
near  Veryan  Bay  and  to  the  S.W.  of  Falmouth,  and  Cambrian  rocks 
will  be  very  probably  discovered  on  more  minute  observation.  A  yet 
earlier  date  is  assigned  to  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  Lizard. 

The  great  metalliferous  districts  of  Cornwall  are  occupied  by  the 
old  Devonian  Kocks.  The  “Devonian”  slates  have  been  separated 
into  2  divisions  :  the  first  consisting  of  strata  which  are  metalliferous, 
and  contain  many  elvans,  but  few  greenstones ;  the  second  of  slates 
which  are  only  sparingly  metalliferous,  and  associated  with  a  number 
of  greenstones,  but  no  elvans.  Tin  and  copper  lodes  are  found  among 
the  former  rocks,  and  lead-veins  in  the  latter. 

The  crystalline  district  of  the  Lizard  offers  to  the  geologist  a  con¬ 
siderable  variety  of  rocks  and  several  problems  of  great  interest.  The 
outlying  islands  from  the  Lizard  Head  to  the  Bumble  Point  mostly 
consist  of  coarsely  crystalline  rocks,  probably  of  igneous  origin,  l)ut  of 
very  great  antiquity,  which  appear  to  have  been  subsequently  modified 
by  pressure.  These  seem  to  be  followed  by  hornblendic  schists,  and 
these  to  pass  up  into  a  more  distinctly  banded  series,  the  darker  layers 
containing  much  hornblende  or  black  mica,  the  lighter  resembling  a 
granite.  The  origin  of  these  crystalline  schists  has  been  of  late  years 
the  subject  of  much  dispute,  but  the  opinion  is  becoming  general  that 
they  are  igneous  rocks,  which,  however,  have  solidified  under  somewhat 
abnormal  conditions,  and  in  certain  cases  have  been  modified  by  subse¬ 
quent  pressure.  Through  these  a  number  of  igneous  rocks  have  forced 
their  way.  The  most  interesting  and  oldest  of  these  is  serpentine, 
which  occupies  no  small  portion  of  the  district,  and  can  be  weU  exam¬ 
ined  on  the  west  coast  at  Kynance  Cove,  on  the  E.,  near  Landewed- 
nack,  and  in  many  other  places  from  Cadgwith  to  Coverack  Cove,  as 
well  as  in  the  clife  near  Porthalla ;  outcrops  also  are  numerous  in¬ 
land.  The  rock,  however,  is  not  in  its  original  state  ;  it  was  not 
ejected  as  serpentine,  but  can  be  shown  to  have  passed  into  this  con-  , 
dition  by  the  action  of  water  on  one  or  more  of  its  constituent  minerals. 
The  rock  originally  was  aperidotite,  to  use  the  geological  name — that  is, 
it  consisted  of  olivine  {peridote),  together  with  varieties  of  iron-oxide, 

*  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  established  at 
Truro,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall  (at 
Penzance),  contain  a  great  mass  of  valuable  information  relating  to 
Cornwall.  Also  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
in  which  some  of  the  most  important  papers  have  appeared.  Also  Dela- 
beche’s  Reg)ort  on  the  Geology  of  Cornioall  and  Devon,  a  book  now  rather 
old  but  most  valuable. 
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augite,  hornblende,  and  enstatite.  The  rock  commonly  is  of  a  reddish 
colour,  beautifully  striped  or  veined  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  greenish,  some¬ 
times  almost  black.  The  glittering  brass-like  flakes  which  are  com¬ 
monly  rather  conspicuous  are  a  variety  of  enstatite.  Diallage-rock 
{gahhro)  breaks  through  the  serpentine  in  many  places  on  the  E. 
coast,  and  forms  a  huge  mass  at  Crousa  Down.  Both  this  and  the 
outlying  veins  may  be  well  studied  at  Coverack  Cove,  where  another, 
rarer,  and  somewhat  older  variety  of  the  rock  also  occurs.  A  second 
considerable  mass,  more  dike-like  in  form,  comes  to  the  sea  at  Karak 
Clews.  In  some  cases  this  rock  exhibits  a  curious  banded  structure, 
which  of  late  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Not  seldom  the  dial¬ 
lage  of  the  gabbro  is  altered  into  hornblende  by  secondary  change,  and 
the  felspar  into  a  white  substance  called  saussiudte.  Small  masses  and 
dikes  of  granite  cut  the  serpentine ;  these  are  commoner  on  the  W. 
coast.  One  section,  however,  on  the  E.  coast  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  granite  is  more  recent  than  the  gabbro.  The  latter,  the  serpentine, 
and  the  schist  (occasionally)  are  cut  by  a  variety  of  rocks,  nearly  all  of 
which  may  be  included  in  the  comprehensive  term  “  greenstone.”  A  fault 
which  is  clearly  visible  in  the  clifls  at  Porthalla  and  in  Polurrian  Cove 
separates  this  crystalline  district  from  the  slaty  region  on  the  N.^ 

On  the  N.  coast  of  Cornwall,  between  Boscastle  and  Tintagel,  the 
Devonian  slate  has  been  forced  seaward  by  the  protrusion  of  the 
Bodmin  granite,  and  consists  of  argillaceous  slates  intimately  mixed  with 
schistose  and  vesicular  trap,  the  latter  being  much  impregnated  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  At  South  Petherwin  the  slates  are  variously  schis¬ 
tose,  calciferous,  and  argillaceous,  and  interesting  as  being  stored  with 
organic  remains.  In  Whitesand  Bay,  between  Trewinnow  and  Tre- 
gantle,  calcareous  rocks  containing  fossils  are  associated  with  argil¬ 
laceous  slates,  and  it  is  thought  probable  that  these  beds  may  be  a 
continuation  of  the  Plymouth  limestones.  A  calciferous  patch  again 
occurs  at  Looe,  quartzose  rocks  N.  of  Sandplace,  and  arenaceous  beds 
at  Liskeard ;  the  latter  being  quarried  for  building- stone.  S.  of  this 
town  a  rock  closely  allied  to  serpentine  is  found  on  the  eminence 
of  Clicker  Tor,  intrusive  in  the  slates.  The  schistose  cliffs  between 
Looe  and  Polperro  have  acquired  much  interest  by  the  discoveries  of 
Mr.  Couch  of  Polperro,  who  was  the  first  to  detect  in  them  remains 
which,  after  having  first  been  pronounced  fish,  and  then  sponges,  are 
now,  and  it  would  seem  with  certainty,  regarded  as  true  ichthyolites 
(see  Poljperro),  At  Looe  the  only  fossils  are  bivalve  shells,  corals,  and 
encrinites ;  but  W.  of  this  place,  on  the  shore  of  Talland  Bay,  the 
ichthyolites  make  their  appearance,  and  may  be  seen  as  far  W.  as 
Lanivet  Bay,  a  short  distance  from  Pencarrow  Head,  where  they  are 
succeeded  by  corals  and  shells.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice  that  the 
rocks  of  the  small  district  containing  these  remains  underlie  to  the  N. 
or  towards  the  land,  while  the  rest  of  the  S.  coast  underlies  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  or  towards  the  sea ;  the  same  easterly  dip  prevailing  in 

*  The  reader  desirous  of  information  on  this  interesting  district  may  be 
referred  to  a  Paper  by  Prof.  Bonney  and  Gen.  McMahon  in  the  Qiuirterly 
Journal  of  the  Geological  SocieUy  for  1891,  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
earlier  publications. 
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both.  This  inversion  of  the  strata  is  first  observed  in  Pottredler  Bay, 
Opposite  the  W.  end  of  Looe  Island ;  it  continues  westward  a  short 
distance  beyond  Fowey  Haven,  and  may  be  traced  for  2  or  3  miles 
inland. 

At  Pencarrow  Head  we  again  find  fossiliferous  limestone,  which 
stretches  across  Fowey  Haven  near  Polruan,  in  apparent  continuation 
of  the  beds  at  Looe,  supporting  red  and  variegated  slates.  S.  of  Turbot 
Point  hard  quartz  rock  makes  its  appearance,  and  constitutes  the  emi¬ 
nence  called  the  Great  Cam ;  and  N.  of  Gorran  Haven  another  patch  of 
limestone  associated  with  slates  and  some  remarkable  rocks  of  a  semi- 
porphyritic  character.  The  sandstones  contain  several  species  of  orthis 
and  trilobites  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Sedgwick’s  Cam¬ 
brian  period.  An  excellent  section — commencing  with  the  micaceous 
and  arenaceous  slates  of  the  Dodman — is  exhibited  in  Veryan  Bay, 
where  the  coast  cuts  the  strike  of  the  beds.  A  band  of  limestone, 
which  is  considered  lower  in  the  series  than  the  calcareous  beds  of 
Gorran  and  Looe,  will  be  seen  in  this  bay.  At  Penare  Head  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  interesting  rocks  are  intermingled  on  the  cliffs,  consisting  of 
greenstones  and  trappean  conglomerates,  argillaceous  slates,  with  some 
serpentine  and  diallage  rock.  Near  Falmouth,  between  Pendennis 
Castle  and  the  Swan  Pool,  a  good  section  is  obtained  at  low-water  of 
the  red  and  variegated  slate-beds  which  may  be  observed  intermingled 
with  arenaceous  rocks.  Farther  W.  the  country  has  been  s^  divided  by 
elvans,  cross-courses,  and  lodes,  as  to  offer  few  facilities  for  the  study 
of  the  Devonian  rocks.  On  the  N.  coast  argillaceous  and  arenaceous 
slates  extend  from  Hayle  to  Portreath,  and  fossiliferous  calcareous 
slates  occur  between  Newquay  and  Towan  Head.  Watergate  Bay  ex¬ 
hibits  a  fine  section  of  the  red  and  variegated  beds  which  may  be 
traced  inland  to  Tregoss  Moor.  At  Towan  Head  trap-dikes  can  be 
well  studied,  as  also  on  the  W.  of  Trevose  Head,  and  higher  up  the 
coast  between  Endellion  and  Port  Isaac,  where,  on  Kellan  Head,  is  an 
interesting  example  enclosing  fragments  of  the  adjoining  slate,  which 
appear  to  have  been  altered  by  the  heat  of  the  igneous  mass. 

The  Carboniferous  rocl^s  extend  over  a  great  part  of  central  Devon, 
and  occupy  a  considerable  area  in  the  N.E.  of  Cornwall.  They  are 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Carboniferous  system;  but  unfortunately  the  mineral  fuel  so  richly 
stored  up  in  contemporary  deposits  in  Scotland  and  other  parts  of 
Britain  does  not  exist  here ;  and  they  are  probably  for  the  most  part 
earlier  than  the  coal-bearing  deposits  of  S.  Wales.  The  Carboniferous 
rocks  of  Cornwall  consist  chiefly  of  sandstones,  often  siliceous,  and  of 
slates  of  various  colours,  but  also  include  roofing-slates  and  some  lime¬ 
stones,  and  near  the  western  and  southern  boundary  are  abundantly 
associated  with  trappean  ash  and  other  productions  which  bear  a 
striking  analogy  to  those  of  existing  volcanoes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  this  for¬ 
mation  is  the  disturbance  to  which  it  has  evidently  been  subjected, 
from  which,  however,  the  older  world  has  not  escaped.  The  strata 
are  twisted  and  contorted  in  a  manner  that  defies  all  description,  but 
may  be  seen  on  every  part  of  the  coast  between  Boscastle  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Taw  and  Torridge.  This  universal  dislocation  has 
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given  rise  to  very  extraordinary  and  pictiiresque  cliff-scenery,  render¬ 
ing  this  portion  of  the  coast  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  the  artist  as 
well  as  to  the  geologist. 

Granite  occurs  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  in  6  distinct 
patches,  constituting  the  districts  of  Dartmoor,  Brown  Willy,  Hens- 
barrow.  Cam  Menelez,  the  Land’s  End,  and  Islands  of  Scilly ;  rising 
to  an  elevation  of  2050  ft.  on  Dartmoor,  but  sinking  gradually  in  its 
course  westward,  until  in  Scilly  its  highest  point  is  barely  200  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  These  6  principal  bosses  are  connected  with 
smaller  patches,  which  unite  the  great  bosses,  and  complete  a  chain 
extending  through  the  country  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction.  These 
minor  patches  are  all  marked  by  ruggedness  and  elevation  above  the 
neighbouring  slate,  and  form  the  eminences  of  Kit  Hill  and  Kingston 
Down  near  Callington,  Castel-an-Dinas  and  Belovely  Beacon  S.  of  St. 
Columb,  Cam  Brea  and  Cam  Marth  near  Eedruth,  Tregonning  and 
Godolphin  hills  W.  of  Helston,  and  the  far  celebrated  St.  Michael’s 
Mount  in  the  vicinity  of  Penzance.  Another  small  patch  occurs  at  the 
Cligga  Head,  but  farther  removed  than  those  previously  noticed  from 
a  large  boss. 

Schorl  (black  tourmaline)  and  schorl-rock  occur  frequently  on  the 
S.  of  Dartmoor,  but  rarely  in  the  Brown  Willy  and  Scilly  granite. 
They  are,  however,  found  in  some  quantity  in  the  Land’s  End  district, 
and  abundantly  in  that  of  Hensbarrow,  being  principally  confined  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  respective  bosses.  Schorl-rock  may  be  seen  in 
Cornwall  on  the  Koche  Rocks,  which  are  entirely  composed  of  it,  and 
at  Treryn  Castle,  the  site  of  the  well-known  Logan  Stone.  In  the 
central  parts  of  the  Hensbarrow  district  the  granite  is  remarkable  for 
its  liability  to  decompose,  and  often  to  considerable  depths,  the  felspar 
being  frequently  replaced  by  schorl  and  a  micaceous  mineral.  Other 
varieties  of  granite  may  be  found  on  the  hills  of  Godolphin  and  Tre¬ 
gonning.  That  which  occurs  in  the  parishes  of  Mabe  and  Constantine 
is  well  known  for  its  beautiful  grain,  a  characteristic  which  renders  it 
so  valuable  for  economical  purposes. 

In  aU  these  masses  of  granite  a  peculiar  structure  will  be  observed. 
The  rock  is  apparently  separated  into  horizontal  and  parallel  beds,  and 
these  horizontal  lines  are  intersected  by  a  double  series  of  vertical 
joints,  which  run  generally  from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  E.  to  W.  By  this 
network  of  cracks  air  and  moisture  insinuate  themselves,  and,  by  de¬ 
composing  the  surfaces,  separate  granite  into  cubical  blocks,  and  origi¬ 
nate  those  fantastic  forms  which  seem  to  start  up  wildly  in  lonely 
places,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  traveller.  The  Cheesewring  near 
Liskeard,  Bowerman’s  Nose  on  Dartmoor,  and  the  Pulpit  Rock  in 
Scilly  illustrate  the  effects  of  this  structure.  Mis  Tor,  near  Prince’s 
Town,  affords  a  fine  example  of  decomposition  in  the  horizontal  joints 
alone  ;  and  those  colossal  pillars  which  rise  so  magnificently  from  the 
headlands  of  Tol  Pedn  Penwith  and  Pardenick,  and  along  that  coast 
towards  the  Land’s  End,  of  the  weathering  of  the  vertical  joints. 

WKerever  the  sedimentary  rocks  can  be  seen  in  contact  with 
granite,  they  will  be  observed  to  be  altered  or  rendered  crystalline,  and 
to  be  penetrated  in  various  directions  by  portions  of  the  igneous  rock 
which,  decreasing  in  size  after  they  have  entered  the  slate,  and  dwin- 
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dling  often  to  mere  lines,  show  that  the  granite  when  injected  must  have 
possessed  considerable  fluidity.  These  veins  may  be  well  studied  on 
the  cliffs  of  the  Land’s  End  district,  especially  at  Wicca  Pool,  near 
Zennor,  Porthmeer  Cove,  W.  of  the  Gurnard’s  Head,  Pendeen  Cove, 
farther  W.,  Cape  Cornwall,  AVhitesand  Cove,  N.  of  the  Land’s  End 
promontory,  and  Mousehole. 

Numerous  bands  of  a  granitic  rock — provincially  termed  elvans, 
from  the  Cornish  word  elven,  a  spark — traverse  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
in  courses,  with  one  exception,  more  or  less  coincident  with  the  strike 
of  the  great  granite  axis.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  a  felspathic  or 
quartz o-felspathic  base,  containing  crystals  of  felspar  and  quartz,  mixed 
occasionally  with  schorl  and  mica,  and  vary  from  an  insignificant 
breadth  to  an  expansion  of  400  ft.  These  elvans  cut  through  both 
granite  and  slate,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  dikes  of  the  former  rock, 
which  have  been  erupted  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  protrusion  of 
the  great  bosses.  The  Pentewan  stone  of  Cornwall  is  elvan,  and  is  re¬ 
markable  for  containing  fragments  of  slate,  which  may  be  seen  in  a 
branch  extending  along  the  shore  towards  the  Black  Head.  There  is 
also  an  elvan  under  the  Old  Pier  and  Battery  at  Penzance,  and  a  fine 
section  of  another  is  exhibited  on  the  coast  at  St.  Agnes,  where,  at  the 
Cligga  Point,  it  may  be  observed  to  enter  the  granite.  Dikes  of  green¬ 
stone  are  sometimes  called  “  blue  elvans,”  the  former  being  then 
termed  “buff  elvans.” 

In  an  economical  point  of  view  granite,  although  regarded  with  an 
evil  eye  by  the  farmer,  is  a  most  valuable  substance,  and  the  traveller 
will  be  scarcely  correct  in  saying  that  all  is  barren  on  the  Cornish 
moors.  It  is  largely  quarried  in  various  districts ;  and  the  granite  of 
Luxulion,  the  Cheesewring,  and  Penryn,  so  well  known  for  its  beauty 
and  durability,  is  the  material  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  Docks  of  Chatham, 
the  lighthouse  and  beacon  on  the  Plymouth  Breakwater,  and  the  New 
Eddystone  Lighthouse. 

On  the  N.  of  Cornwall  the  traveller  will  frequently  find  the  shores 
desolated  by  sand,  which,  principally  composed  of  comminuted  shells, 
is  piled  upon  them  in  towans  or  hillocks  {  =  cloivns).  With  respect  to 
the  origin  of  these  sandy  dunes,  the  old  vegetable  surfaces  which  may 
be  traced  in  their  structure  afford  evidence  of  a  gradual  accumulation, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  principal  part  of  the  sand  was 
drifted  inland  from  the  beach  before  the  coast  was  raised  to  its  present 
height.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  effectually  a  small  stream  of 
water  will  arrest  the  progress  of  the  sand.  The  particles  carried  for¬ 
ward  by  the  wind  are  seldom  raised  many  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
individually  are  held  suspended  for  very  short  distances.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  are  they  drifted  past  the  bank  of  the  stream  than  they  fall 
into  the  water,  and  are  carried  away  by  the  current. — {Contributed  by 
The  Bev.  Professor  Bonney.) 
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V.  Botany. 

In  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson’s  division  of  Britain  into  botanical  provinces, 
he  has  grouped  Cornwall  together  with  Devon  and  Somerset  into  one 
province  called  the  Peninsula.  Cornwall  has  not  been  so  thoroughly 
examined  as  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  except  in  special  localities 
such  as  the  Lizard,  Penzance,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth. 
Though  no  exhaustive  flora  of  Cornwall  has  been  published,  much 
information  has  been  obtained  about  its  flowering  plants,  and  recorded 
in  Key’s  Flora  of  Devon  and  Cornwall’,  Archer  Briggs’  Flora  of 
Plymouth’,  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker’s  paper  on  the  plants  of  the  Lizard  in 
the  Journal  of  Botany  (1871) ;  Corry’s  extension  of  Mr.  Baker’s  list 
{Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edm.  vol.  xvi.)  ;  and  in  scattered  records  during  recent 
years  in  the  Journal  of  Botany.  This  information  is  so  full  that 
probably  little  remains  to  be  done,  if  anything,  in  the  discovery  of  rare 
flowering  plants ;  but  an  exhaustive  census  of  the  flora  would  yield 
material  for  its  general  classification  under  types  of  distribution — a 
matter  of  considerable  interest,  since  Cornwall  is  an  “  extreme  term  ” 
both  in  climate  and  geographical  position,  and  exhibits  a  peculiar 
geological  character. 

The  great  characteristic  of  British  climate — viz.  the  small  range  of 
temperature  between  winter  and  summer,  which  distinguishes  it  firom 
continental  climate  in  the  same  latitude — is  well  marked  in  Cornwall, 
thrust  out  as  it  were  to  meet  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  and  this  equability  of 
temperatiure  and  humidity  are  beyond  doubt  potent  factors  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  Cornish  flora.  Cornwall  is,  however,  subject 
to  the  influence  of  prevailing  winds  from  great  expanses  of  sea  over 
the  greater  part  of  its  area.  Not  only  on  the  shores,  but  in  all  elevated 
and  exposed  situations,  this  influence  may  be  recognised  by  the  absence 
of  trees,  or  by  the  stunted  and  irregularly  developed  trunks  and 
branches  exhibiting  a  windward  and  leeward  facies.  In  the  valleys, 
however,  trees  floiwish,  though  nowhere  do  we  find  such  splendid 
forms  as  abound  in  the  central  counties  of  England.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  effect  an  improvement  by  planting  as  screens  such  trees 
as  are  capable  of  resisting  sea-winds,  and  by  the  judicious  introduction 
of  other  timber-trees  among  these.  Special  mention  has  been  made 
of  this  dearth  of  trees,  since  it  involves  an  absence  from  the  flora  in 
many  places  of  sylvan  plants,  such  as  live  only  under  shelter  of  wood¬ 
lands. 

Though  it  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  a  general  census  of  the 
Cornish  flora,  to  speak  with  accuracy  of  its  relationships  with  other 
floras,  sutficient  indication  of  its  character  exists  in  the  presence  of 
marked  west  European  types.  The  occurrence  of  Erica  vagans,  which 
appears  also  in  the  south  of  Ireland  and  south  of  Europe ;  Erica 
ciliaris,  known  from  Corfe  Castle  (Dorset),  west  of  Ireland  and  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  Corrigiola  littoralis,  known  also  from  Devon,  and  the 
sandy  shores  of  western  and  southern  Europe  and  north  Africa ;  Ille- 
cehrum  verticillatum,  appearing  only  in  Devon  and  the  south  of 
Europe  ;  SibtJiorj>ia  europwa,  which  ranges  over  south-west  Eng¬ 
land,  south  of  Ireland,  Channel  Islands,  and  western  Europe, — the 
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occurrence  of  these  and  other  plants  is  significant  of  a  relationship 
with  the  west  European  flora,  from  the  south  of  Ireland  to  Spain  and 
Portugal.  However,  as  has  been  said,  such  facts  are  merely  significant, 
and  we  must  wait  for  a  flora  of  the  whole  county  to  establish  the 
comparative  abundance  of  western  species,  &c. 

Two  dissimilar  areas  have  been  examined  with  care.  The  late 
Mr.  Archer  Briggs’  Flora  of  Plymouth  embraces  a  landward  district 
of  12  miles  round  that  town,  but  includes  more  of  Devon  than 
Cornish  territory.  He  has  exhaustively  and  critically  catalogued  the 
plants  and  studied  the  accompanying  natural  featiu’es.  This  area  is 
of  greatly  diversified  surface,  broken  up  into  hill  and  dale,  with  a 
southern  drainage  through  numerous  small  rivers.  Such  natural 
featirres  present  conditions  favoin’able  to  the  occurrence  of  a  large  and 
interesting  flora.  In  its  northern  and  elevated  moorland  parts,  peat¬ 
bogs  abound  with  their  characteristic  vegetation  of  bog-mosses  {Sjohag- 
nivm)^  sundews,  and  other  carnivorous  plants  {Drosera  rotundifolia, 
D.  intermedia,  Pinguicula  lusitanica),  Narthecium,  &c.  Below  this 
tract,  and  nearer  Plymouth,  there  are  heathlands  with  minute  forms 
such  as  inhabit  tiu’fy  ground,  Sagina  suhulata,  Padiola,  Gentunculus, 
&c.  The  streams  issuing  from  the  moorland  are  bordered  with  copse- 
wood  sheltering  sylvestral  plants,  and  lower  down  with  woods  and 
meadows.  Lower  down  still,  the  tidal  estuaries  and  inlets  shelter  such 
maritime  plants  as  do  not  occur  on  exposed  coasts,  while  the  cliff  and 
beach  of  the  co*"  st  itself  afford  stiU  fmther  diversity  of  habitat.  In  the 
deep  road-cuttings  and  hollow  lanes  crowned  with  hedges  there  are 
numerous  ferns  and  mosses,  and  of  flowering  plants,  Cotyledon  umbi¬ 
licus,  Sedum  anglicum,  Epilohium  lanceolatum,  Jasione  montana, 
and  in  the  hedges  many  climbing  plants  mixed  with  Buhi  and  Boscb. 
Great  part  of  this  area,  however,  is  part  of  Devon,  but  the  Cornish 
portion  embraces  considerable  tracts  of  common  with  woods  and 
copses,  and,  lower  down,  tidal  creeks.  The  total  flora  of  vascular  plants 
in  the  area  amoimts  to  877  species,  of  which  728  are  “natives,”  48 
“denizens,”  48  “colonists,”  37  “aliens,”  and  16  “casuals.”  Classify¬ 
ing  them  according  to  Mr.  Watson’s  types  of  distribution,  they  com¬ 
prise  484  of  the  British  type,  220  of  the  English,  3  of  the  Intermediate, 
5  of  the  Scottish,  16  of  the  Germanic,  and  36  of  the  Atlantic,  while  the 
remaining  113  are  “  Segregates  and  Introductions  ”  not  classified. 

The  next  best- examined  portion  of  Cornwall,  and  the  part  of 
greatest  botanical  interest  in  the  whole  county,  is  the  small  Lizard 
peninsula,  and  our  knowledge  of  its  Botany  is  mainly  derived  from 
Mr.  Baker’s  catalogue.  The  centre  of  this  area  is  a  bare,  heathery, 
uncifltivated  plateau  rising  300-400  ft.  above  sea-level,  unbroken  by 
trees,  “  with  abundance  of  furze,  both  vernal  and  autumnal,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  4  kinds  of  heath,  the  3  that  grow  everywhere  and  [Erica] 
vagans  more  abundant  than  any  of  them — no  [Erica]  ciliaris  here 
at  all,  although  it  is  plentiful  ....  about  Truro ;  broad,  open,  grass - 
bordered  roads  edged  with  Agrostis  vulgaris,  Festuca  ovina,  Aira 
caryojyhyllea,  and  Triodia,  with  Plantago  maritima  and  [P .]  Coro- 
nopus,  Sagina  nodosa  and  Anthemis  nohilis  mixed  abundantly 
amongst  them ;  and  peaty  pools  in  which  the  streamlets  that  run 
down  to  the  shore  take  their  rise,  yielding  plenty  of  Scirpus  fluitans 
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Juncus  supinus,  Helosciadium  i/nundatum^  Myriopliyllum  alterni- 
folium^  Hydrocotyle  and  Peplis,  but  nowhere  any  scrap  to  be  seen 
of  Drosera,  Sphagnum,  or  Nartliecium — all  of  which  are  common 
enough  upon  Dartmoor.”  This  serpentine  tract  is  drained  only  by 
mere  rills  flowing  down  into  the  hollows  between  the  sea-cliffs.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages  and  hamlets  the  country  is  brought 
under  cultivation  ;  but  there  are  no  hedges,  and  the  fields  are  separated 
by  walls  or  earthy  banks  on  which  the  paths  run.  There  are  no 
trees  nor  shrubs,  except  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  rills  between  the 
crags,  and  here  and  there,  near  houses,  apple  -  trees,  poplar,  elder, 
and  the  like.  There  is  therefore  a  noteworthy  absence  of  sylvestral 
forms  from  the  flora.  From  the  serpentine  tract  one  passes  northward 
to  rocks  of  Devonian  age  bearing  a  flora  of  a  different  character. 
Hedges  shelter  such  plants  as  Hypericum  androscemum,  Calamintha 
officinalis,  Aspidium  angulare,  and  Nephrodium  cemulum ;  while 
species  characteristic  of  the  serpentine  formation,  as  Erica  vagans, 
Herniaria  glabra,  Arenaria  verna,  Scilla,  &c.,  are  left  behind,  though 
the  Cornish  heath  is  to  be  found  outside  the  serpentine  near  Helston 
and  Carminow  Creek. 

In  the  Lizard  district  the  Leguminoste  are  largely  represented  not 
only  in  species,  but  in  the  great  number  of  individuals  mostly  of 
humble  statiure.  Broom,  Ononis,  Anthyllis,  Melilotus,  Ornithopus, 
Lathyrus,  2  species  of  Furze,  3  of  Genista  and  of  Medicago,  4  of 
Lotus,  6  Vetches,  and  17  Trefoils  abound.  The  furze  and  heath 
are  greatly  infested  by  the  parasitic  dodder  {Cuscuta).  Viola  lactea 
occurs  in  Degibna  Wood,  and  Corrigiola  littoralis,  found  only  in 
Devon  elsewhere  in  Britain,  at  Looe  Pool.  Littorella  lacustris 
grows  on  the  Lizard  Down  in  places  where  there  is  standing  water ; 
while  the  beautiful  Scilla  verna,  flowering  in  May  and  June,  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  later  in  places  by  the  less  beautiful  Scilla  autumnalis.  Eu¬ 
phorbia  portlandica,  the  Portland  spurge,  occurs  at  Looe  Bar,  and 
Convolvulus  Soldanella,  the  sea-bindweed,  with  its  fleshy  leaves  and 
large  pink  flowers,  and  Ery7igium  maritimum,  the  sea-holly.  Sih- 
thorpia  europcea  abounds  beside  the  rills,  and  with  it  Anagallis 
tenella  and  lusitamica  in  spongy  places.  Statice  Ainneria, 

the  sea-thrift,  is  everywhere  abundant,  and  S.  hmervosa,  the  sea- 
lavender,  is  to  be  found  at  Gunwalloe.  Mr.  A.  Bennett  believes  that 
a  species  of  the  parasitic  Orohajiche  (broom  rape),  possibly  new  to  our 
flora,  is  to  be  found  on  the  Lizard  cliffs.  Besides  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  Polycaipon  tetrapthyllmn,  Hypericum  undulatum,  H.  Imarii- 
folium,  Lavatera  sylvestris.  Trifolium  Bocconi,  T.  Molinerii,  T. 
strictum,  Lotus  angustissiinus,  Ornithopus  ehracteatus,  Physosper- 
immi  cornuhiense,  Scrophularia  Scorodonia,  and  among  cryptogams 
Chara  fragifera  and  C.  canescens,  which  all  occur  in  Cornwall  or  the 
Scilly  Islands,  may  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  south-west  England 
and  also  of  western  and  southern  Europe. 

Of  Ferns,  besidesthose  incidentally  mentioned,  the  following  occur  in 
the  Lizard  peninsula  :  Ophioglossum  (adder’s  tongue),  Poly- 

podium  vulgar e,  Polystichum  vulgare,  Lastrea  Filix-mas,  L.  dilatata, 
Athyrium  Filix-fe^nina,  Asplemum  marinum,  A.  Adiantum-nigrum , 
Scolopendrium  vulgare,  Blechnum,  Pteris,  and  Osmunda  regalis. 
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The  flora  of  vascular  plants  of  the  Lizard  thus  contrasts  markedly" 
with  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  and  the  two  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  typical  of  the  county. 

A  list  of  the  Mosses  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  has  been  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Holmes  and  Brent.  Among  the  rare  Cornish  forms  are  Ditri- 
cJium  suhulatmriy  Pottia  as;perula  and  P.  viridifolia,  Trichostomujn 
littorale,  Tortula  cuneifolia,  Ejdijyterygium  Tozeri,  PJiilonotis  rigida 
(a  momitain  moss),  Schistostega  osmundacea,  Hoolceria  Icetevirens 
(which  grows  in  Mousehole  Cave,  and  is  known  otherwise  from  Kil- 
larney  and  Madeira — a  tropical  genus  represented  only  by  this  form  in 
Europe),  Eurhynchium  strigosum  (found  only  in  Cornwall  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tozer — the  locality  not  stated),  E.  hians,  and  Hypnum  sar- 
inentosum  (here  out  of  its  proper  range  on  the  Scottish  and  Welsh 
mountains). 

Mr.  Holmes  has  prepared  similar  lists  of  the  Scale-mosses  and 
Liverworts,  including  the  following  notable  forms  :  Haplomitrium 
Hool^eri,  JungermanniaWilsoniana,  Lepidozia  cupressina,  and  Petalo- 
phyllum  Balfsii.  In  the  same  writer’s  list  of  Cornish  lichens  there 
are  a  fair  number  of  rarities,  but  it  is  confessedly  very  incomplete. 
So  much  less  is  known  of  the  distribution  of  these  cellular  cryptogams 
in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  that  any  generalisation  based  on  the 
scanty  facts  available  would  be  untrustworthy.  Though  such  indefa¬ 
tigable  collectors  as  Ralfs,  Curnow,  and  Holmes  have  given  special 
attention  to  Cornwall,  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  of  the  Muscinece, 
Liclienest" B^nd  freshwater  Alg(^  of  the  county.  The  natural  conditions 
are  favourable  to  the  occurrence  of  an  exceptionally  large  flora  of  these 
forms,  and  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  traveller  will  be  most  likely  to 
meet  with  reward.  The  collection  of  specimens  of  these  groups  and 
their  preservation  are  more  easily  effected  than  in  the  case  of  flowering 
plants,  and,  though  from  their  minuteness  the  distingiiishing  characters 
are  more  obscure,  this  difflciilty  is  not  great  enough  to  discomage  the 
earnest  student. 

The  Seaweeds  or  Marine  Algae  have  been  carefully  studied  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  Sound,  Falmouth,  Penzance,  &c.,  and  exhibit  the  rich  variety 
of  forms  which  characterises  the  marine  flora  of  the  Channel.  The 
shores  of  this  outlying  portion  of  our  coasts  projecting  into  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Gulf  Stream  are  clothed  with  a  marine  vegetation  possessing 
representatives  in  common  with  warmer  latitudes.  Not  only  are  such 
southern  forms  found  growing,  but  there  are  cast  up  constantly  by  this 
great  current  the  unattached  floating  Gulf-weed,  Sargassum  hacciferum 
from  the  Sargasso  Sea,  and  S.  vulgare,  neither  of  which,  however,  can 
be  justly  reckoned  natives  of  our  seas,  but  merely  waifs.  The  marine 
flora  of  the  Cornish  and  Devon  coasts  strongly  resembles  that  of  the 
south  of  Ireland  and  the  opposite  coast  of  France  as  far  south  as 
Biarritz,  there  being  comparatively  few  species  peculiar  to  either  side. 
Such  a  state  emphatically  points  out  to  us  the  importance  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  marine  vegetation  according  to  the  marine 
basins  rather  than  according  to  the  shores  of  countries.  There  are 
numerous  points  on  the  coast,  but  especially  those  mentioned,  where 
the  seaweed  collector  will  be  rewarded. 

So  much  harm  has  been  done  in  other  districts  b}’  the  thoughtless 
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collection  and  extirpation  of  rare  plants,  that  readers  are  requested  to 
aid  in  the  preservation  in  their  native  localities  of  all  scarce  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  plants.  Their  rarity  shows  how  precarious  is  their  tenure ; 
and  the  struggle  for  existence  with  surrounding  nature  is  hard  enough 
without  the  addition  of  man’s  interference. — {Contributed  by  George 
Murray,  British  Museum.) 

VI.  Mines  and  Mining. 

The  chief  industry  and  main  source  of  the  prosperity  of  Cornwall 
have  been  its  mines.  The  metalliferous  district  between  the  N.  limits 
of  Dartmoor  and  the  Land’s  End  has  long  been  famous  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Tin,  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  British  Islands. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  known  and  manufactured  many  cent, 
anterior  to  the  Christian  epoch.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  one  of 
the  metals  employed  by  Vulcan  in  the  construction  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles ;  and  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Isa.  and  Ezek.)  Tin  was  in  fact  indispensable  for  the  manufacture 
of  bronze  (an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper).  Without  a  knowledge  of 
its  qualities,  and  the  power  of  smelting  it,  that  “bronze  period  ’’  could 
not  have  been  inaugurated  which  marks  so  great  an  advance  in  the 
history  of  human  civilisation.  Tin  is  the  rarest  of  metals.  It  is  found 
in  abundance  only  in  this  country,  in  Malacca,  and,  since  1875,  in 
South  Australia,  though  it  occms  in  the  East  Indian  Islands,  and  in 
small  quantities  in  N.  Spain,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia.  The  Bn  of  the 
ancient  world  was  probably  procured  from  both  East  and  West ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  as  much  was  exported 
from  this  country  (and  from  a  very  early  period)  as  was  brought  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Malacca.  The  favourite  belief  has 
been  that  Phoenician  ships,  either  from  Tyre  or  from  Phoenician  colo¬ 
nies  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  came  direct  to  Britain  to  fetch  it ;  but  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis,  in  his  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  has 
shown  that  the  caravan-route  across  Gaul  (which  was  certainly  in  use 
when  Diodorus  wrote,  b.c.  40)  was  in  all  probability  the  channel,  from 
the  earliest  times,  for  the  conveyance  of  British  tin  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Smith  {The  Cassiterides, 
by  George  Smith,  LL.D.,  London,  1863),  after  collecting  all  the  pas¬ 
sages  relating  to  the  Phoenician  and  Massilian  tin  trade  (and  thus  en¬ 
abling  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion),  comes  himself  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  in  the  earliest  period  the  Phoenicians  did  visit  Britain  by  sea, 
making  Gades  their  western  station  for  the  trade  ;  but  that  after 
Caesar’s  first  invasion  (and  not  before)  the  tin  was  carried  overland 
through  Gaul  to  Marseilles. 

Diodorus  is  the  first  who  mentions  this  line  of  traffic.  “  The  inha¬ 
bitants,”  he  says,  “carry  the  tin  to  a  certain  island  lying  on  the  coast 
of  Britain,  called  Iktis.  During  the  recess  of  the  tide,  the  intermediate 
space  being  left  dry,  they  carry  over  abundance  of  tin  to  this  place  in 
their  carts.  There  the  merchants  buy  it  of  the  natives,  and  transport 
it  into  Gaul.”  This  Iktis  has  been  frequently  regarded  as  St.  Michael’s 
Mount,  which  is  at  present  accessible  at  low-water.  There  is  reason, 
however,  for  believing  that  this  was  not  always  the  case ;  and  the 
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claims  of  “  Vectis  ”  (the  Isle  of  Wight)  to  be  the  island  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  are  not  to  be  set  aside  hastily.  Wight,  it  is  true,  was  never 
accessible  at  low-water ;  but  Diodorus,  in  the  next  sentence,  tells  us 
that  “  the  other  islands  ”  between  Britain  and  Gaul  were  also  thus 
accessible — a  proof  that  his  knowledge  of  the  British  coast  and  of  the 
tin  district  was  by  no  means  accurate.  It  is  probable  that  many  small 
islands  served  as  emporia  for  tin,  and  that  the  “  Iktis  ”  of  Diodorus 
must  be  accepted  as  referring  to  them  generally.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  after 
reading  the  pamphlet  of  Sir  Henry  Janies  on  the  remarkable  block  of 
tin  now  in  the  Truro  Museum  discovered  near  St.  Mawes,  declared 
himself  “  satisfied”  that  St.  Michael’s  Mount  was  the  Iktis  of  Diodorus, 
although  still  holding  to  the  belief  that  British  tin  had  always  been 
conveyed  across  Gaul  to  Marseilles.^ 

When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  Britain,  they  of  course  en¬ 
grossed  the  whole  of  the  trade.  In  the  unsettled  times  which  followed 
their  departure,  the  mines  are  supposed  to  have  been  neglected,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  Continent  was  still  to  a  considerable  extent  supplied 
from  them.  Church-bells  first  came  into  use  in  the  6th  and  7th  cent., 
so  that  it  may  be  presumed  there  was  a  demand  for  tin  during  the 
Saxon  period.  Tin-mines  are  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  but  soon 
after  the  Conquest  we  find  them  in  full  action,  and  are  soon  enabled  to 
leave  the  doubtful  field  of  tradition  and  enter  on  the  sure  ground  of 
record. 

Edmund  Earl  of  Cornwall  (son  of  Earl  Richard)  granted  to  the  tin¬ 
ners  a  charter,  which  conferred  the  important  privilege  of  holding  plea 
of  all  actions  relating  to  the  mines,  those  of  “  lyfe,  lymme,  and  land 
excepted,”  and  declared  that  the  prisons  for  offending  tinners  should  be 
at  Lidford  and  Lostwithiel.  In  consideration  of  these  privileges,  the 
gentlemen  tinners  bound  themselves  to  pay  to  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  and 
his  successors  a  certain  duty  (afterwards  fixed  at  4s.)  upon  every  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  tin  ;  and  certain  towns  were  appointed  to  which  the  blocks 
of  metal  should  be  brought  to  be  coined  or  assayed  and  kept  until  the 
dues  were  paid.  To  facilitate  these  arrangements,  the  miners  of  Corn¬ 
wall  w'ere  separated  from  those  of  Devon,  whom  they  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  accustomed  to  meet  every  seventh  or  eighth  year  on  Kingston 
Down,  near  Callington ;  and  from  this  time  the  Stannary  parliaments 
on  Crockeru  Tor — a  wild  hill  in  the  centre  of  Dartmoor — are  probably 
to  be  dated.  The  charter  of  Edmund  was  confirmed  by  Edw.  I.  in 
1305,  and  marks  an  epoch  in  Cornish  mining,  as  it  was  the  origin  of 
many  of  those  customs  and  practices  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Stanna¬ 
ries,  such  as  the  right  of  bouridiny,  or  selecting  portions  of  waste  land 
for  mining  to  be  marked  out  by  pits,  which  encouraged  the  search  for 
tin  by  vesting  in  the  bounder  a  large  proportion  of  the  metal  found 
within  the  described  limits.  From  the  period  of  the  Edwards  the  mines 
continued  to  flourish,  under  the  protection  of  the  Crown,  until  the  reign 
of  Mary.  At  the  accession  of  Eliz.  mining  had  reached  so  low  an 
ebb,  that  that  sagacious  ruler  invited  over  a  number  of  Germans  to 
assist  and  instruct  her  poor  “  spadiards.”  Under  the  wise  rule  of  Eliz. 

'  See  his  letter  in  the  ibth  Boyort  of  the  B.  Instit.  of  Cornwall.  Truro, 
1803. 
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the  mines  were  soon  again  filled  with  busy  labourers,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  those  of  silver  and  lead  at  Combe  Martin  and  Beer  Ferrers, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  vigorously  worked  in  this  reign. 
Some  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Stannaries.  A  warden  was  appointed  to  do  justice  in  law  and  equity, 
from  whom  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  in  council,  or, 
for  want  of  a  Duke  of  Cornwall,  to  the  Crown.  Hen.  VII.  had  con¬ 
ferred  an  important  addition  to  these  privileges — that  no  law  relating 
to  the  tinners  should  be  enacted  without  the  consent  of  the  Stannary 
‘parliament^  which  consists  of  24  gentlemen,  a  certain  number  chosen 
by  a  mayor  and  council  in  each  of  the  Stannary  divisions.  In  1836  the 
Stannary  coiuts  of  judicature  were  remodelled  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  history  of  Cornish  Copper  is  a  tale  of  yesterday  compared  to 
that  of  tin.  The  sources  of  this  mineral  lying  deeper  in  the  earth,  it 
required  an  improved  method  of  mining  and  drainage  to  penetrate  to 
them,  and  such  an  assistant  as  the  steam-engine  to  supersede  the  rude 
appliances  of  ancient  days.  It  appears  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  this 
valuable  metal  until  the  latter  end  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  very  little 
attention  paid  to  it  until  the  Eevolution,  at  which  period  its  true  value 
began  gradually  to  unfold  itself.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  no  mine 
was  worked  exclusively  for  copper  until  the  year  1700,  previously  to  which 
some  Bristol  merchants  had  largely  profited  by  buying  up  the  casual 
produce  at  the  rate  of  2Z.  10s.  to  4Z.  per  ton.  In  1718  a  Mr.  Costar  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  the  trade  by  draining  several  of  the  deeper  mines, 
and  instructing  the  Cornish  in  an  improved  method  of  dressing  the  ore. 
From  that  period  the  present  trade  in  Cornish  copper  may  be  said  to 
date  its  rise,  the  annual  produce,  with  some  exceptions,  having  progres¬ 
sively  increased.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1856,  it  amounted  to  no 
less  than  209,305  tons  of  ore,  which  produced  13,275  tons  of  fine  copper, 
and  1,283, 639Z.  in  money.  In  1851  the  mines  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
together  were  estimated  to  furnish  one-third  of  the  copper  raised 
throughout  Europe  and  the  British  Isles  (De  la  Beche). 

The  peroxide  of  tin  and  sulphuret  and  bisulplnu'et  of  copper — the 
only  ores  of  these  metals  which  are  of  consequence  in  a  mining  point 
of  view— are  contained  in  veins  or  lodes,  which  rim  in  an  E.  and  W. 
direction,  through  granite  as  well  as  slate,  and  vary  in  width  from  an 
inch  to  upwards  of  30  ft.,  but  the  average  breadth  is  from  1  ft.  to  4  ft. 
These  are  frequently  interrupted  by  cross-courses,  or  veins  seldom 
metalliferous,  which  maintain  a  direction  from  N.  to  S.,  and  often  prove 
to  the  miner  a  source  of  considerable  vexation,  for  they  alter  the  posi¬ 
tion  of,  or  heave,  the  lodes  they  intersect,  and  occasionally  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  for  their  recovery.  The  veins  contain¬ 
ing  lead  pursue  a  N.  and  S.  course,  but  are  rarely  associated  with  lodes 
of  copper  or  tin.  Indeed,  each  district  is  in  general  characterised  by 
the  preponderance  of  a  particular  ore.  Thus  Dartmoor,  St.  Austell,  and 
St.  Agnes  are  principally  stanniferous ;  the  great  mining-field  of  Gwen- 
nap,  Redruth,  and  Camborne,  cupriferous ;  while  lead  is  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  the  N.  and  E.,  and  manganese  and  antimony  to  the 
N.E.  parts  of  Cornwall.  The  geological  structure  of  the  country  is  com¬ 
monly  an  indication  of  the  ores  which  may  be  found  in  it.  Tin,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  to  be  sought  in  granite,  lead  in  slate,  and  copper  near 
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the  junction  of  these  2  formations.  But  copper  and  tin  frequently 
occur  in  one  and  the  same  lode,  or  in  separate  lodes  running  parallel 
courses,  and  so  near  each  other  as  to  be  within  the  boimds  of  the  same 
mine. 

The  usual  method  pursued  in  a  search  for  lodes  is  to  sink  a  pit  to  a 
certain  depth,  and  then  to  drive  a  tunnel  or  cross-cut  N.  and  S.  (for  tin 
and  copper),  so  as  to  meet  with  every  vein  in  the  tract  through  which 
it  passes. 

In  working  a  mine  3  material  points  are  to  be  considered — the 
discharge  of  the  water,  the  removal  of  the  rubbish  or  deads,  and  the 
raising  of  the  ore.  To  assist  in  the  drainage  an  adit,  or  subterranean 
passage,  is  commenced  in  a  neighbouring  valley,  and  driven  up  to  the 
vein,  so  that  the  level  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  pumped  may  be 
brought  as  low  as  possible.  The  shaft,  a  well-like  aperture,  is  then 
sunk  in  the  rock,  and  a  machine  called  a  ivliiin  erected,  to  bring  up  the 
deads  and  ore.  This  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood,  or  cage,  which  turns 
on  a  perpendicular  axis,  and  is  worked  by  horses — or,  in  a  large  mine, 
by  a  steam-engine.  As  it  revolves,  a  rope  which  encircles  it  winds  and 
unwinds,  and  raises  one  bucket  or  kibbal  to  the  surface,  whilst  the  other 
is  descending  the  mine.  The  shaft  is  in  general  a  square-shaped  exca¬ 
vation,  about  6  ft.  in  breadth  by  9  or  12  ft.  in  length,  and  divided  in 
the  centre  by  a  strong  wooden  partition,  which  makes  it  in  reality  2 
shafts,  one  for  the  use  of  the  miner,  the  other  for  raising  the  ore.  The 
veins  or  lodes  which  are  to  be  reached  by  the  shaft  may  be  compared 
to  leaning  walls  enclosed  in  the  solid  rock,  slanting  or  underlying  to  the 
rt.  or  1.,  and  descending  to  unknown  depths.  Where  the  shaft  intersects 
them,  levels  or  galleries,  about  G  ft.  in  height  by  4  in  width,  are  driven 
in  a  horizontal  direction  along  their  course,  one  below  the  other,  at 
intervals  of  from  10  to  20  or  30  fath. ;  and  when  extended  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  from  the  original  vertical  shaft,  it  becomes  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  ventilation,  to  sink  another  shaft,  which  is  made  to  in¬ 
tersect  all  the  levels  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  In  the  interval 
a  communication  is  also  frequently  made  between  2  galleries  by  a 
partial  shaft  called  a  wins.  More  than  one  lode  is  generally  worked 
in  a  mine,  and  when  this  is  the  case  levels  run  parallel  to  each  other  at 
the  same  depth,  and  communicate  by  cross-cuts,  driven  through  the 
intervening  rock,  or  country,  as  it  is  called.  The  excavations  are 
principally  effected  by  blasting  with  gunpowder,  and  the  annual  cost 
of  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  Cornish  mines  amounts  to  as  much  as 
18,000Z.  Much  skill  is  shown  by  the  miner  in  his  underground  work. 
The  cross-cuts  are  driven  by  the  guidance  of  a  compass,  a  survey  which 
is  called  dialling,  and  a  shaft  is  frequently  commenced  at  different 
depths,  and  cut  with  such  exactness  that  the  various  parts,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  coincide,  and  form  one  vertical  excavation. 

A  curious  circumstance  connected  with  these  gloomy  recesses  is  the 
increase  of  the  heat  with  the  depth,  which  is  after  the  rate  of  1°  Fahr. 
for  every  53'5  ft.,  and  has  been  cited  as  an  argument  for  the  Leibnitz 
doctrine  of  a  central  fire  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  In  the  deep  levels 
of  the  Consolidated  Mines  the  mercury  rises  to  98°  Fahr.,  in  those  of 
the  United  Mines  to  110°  Fahr.  The  miners  used  to  work  naked  to  the 
waist,  for  4  hr.  only  at  a  spell,  their  comrades  the  while  dashing  them 
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with  cold  water  ;  they  have  been  known  to  lose  5  lbs.  from  perspira¬ 
tion  during  the  spell  of  8  hrs.  After  work  they  would  climb  to 
“  grass  ”  (the  surface),  and,  there  being  no  “  da,y,”  would  walk  in  their 
wet  clothes  a  mile  or  two  over  the  downs  to  their  homes.  What 
wonder  that  miners’  asthma  and  pulmonary  complaints  were  prevalent ! 

The  Drainage  of  the  mine  is  an  important  consideration,  and  the 
magnificent  E^igines  by  which  it  is  effected  are  well  worthy  of  the 
traveller’s  attention.  Before  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  the 
work  was  performed  by  horses,  men,  or  water.  The  piunping- machines 
were  then  the  ivater-whim,  in  which  a  horse  raised  buckets  or  kibbals 
to  the  surface  ;  the  rag  and  chain  ^um]p,  which  was  kept  incessantly 
in  motion  by  parties  of  men,  who  relieved  each  other  at  intervals  of 
6  hrs. ;  and  the  ivater -wheel  and  bobs,  a  wheel,  perhaps  50  ft.  in  diam., 
turned  by  a  stream  of  water,  and  connected  with  pumps  formerly  of 
wood,  but  now  universally  of  cast-iron.  This  apparatus  is  still  used  in 
Cornwall,  and  is  generally  employed  in  Devonshire,  where  running 
water  is  plentiful.  In  the  18th  cent.  Newcomin  and  Savery  introduced 
their  atmospheric  or  fire-engine,  for  which  they  obtained  a  patent  in 
1705.  By  its  aid  the  mines  were  deepened,  and  new  sources  of  wealth 
made  accessible ;  but  the  engine  was  necessarily  both  clumsy  and 
costly,  and  consumed  about  100  chaldrons  of  coal  per  month.  In  1778 
this  engine  was  giving  place  to  AVatt’s,  in  which  steam  was  substituted 
for  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  as  the  power  to  drive  down  the  piston. 
The  improvement  was  a  great  one.  The  new  engine  performed  more 
work  at  a  much  less  expense  than  one  of  Newcomin’ s,  and  AVatt  was 
amply  remmierated  for  the  use  of  his  invention  by  one-third  of  the  coals 
saved  by  it.  Three  of  his  engines  erected  in  place  of  the  same  number 
of  Newcomin’s  on  Chacewater  effected  a  rediiction  of  12001.  in  the  annual 
expenditm-e  of  the  mine.  From  the  time  of  AVatt  the  Cornish  piunping- 
engines  have  made  rapid  strides  to  that  high  position  which  they  now 
occupy  among  the  powers  of  steam.  Hornblower  introduced  double 
cylinders,  A\^oolf  high  pressure,  and  Trevithick  boilers  by  which  steam 
can  be  used  at  high  pressure  in  single  cylinders.  The  engines  are  now 
manufactured  in  Cornwall,  work,  wfith  little  noise,  expansively  at  high 
pressime,  and  are  pre-eminent  for  the  ease  with  which  they  drain  the 
greatest  depths,  and  for  the  small  relative  amount  of  fuel  consumed  by 
them,  and,  although  of  colossal  size  and  power,  are  so  admirably  con¬ 
structed  that  they  may  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  boy.  The 
Engine-hoiise  is  handsomely  fitted,  and  in  general  kept  as  clean  and 
well  ventilated  as  a  lady’s  drawing-room.  Upon  the  mam-beam  is  fixed 
a  counter,  which,  by  recording  the  number  of  vibrations  made  in  a 
given  time,  shows  the  amount  of  work  or  duty  performed.  This  is 
called  reporting  the  engine,  the  result  being  published  once  a  month  in 
duty-papers,  a  practice  found  advantageous  as  exciting  emulation,  for 
since  its  introduction  some  30  years  ago  the  work  performed  by  the 
best  engines  has  been  more  than  trebled.  The  duty  is  ascertained  by 
finding  the  number  of  pounds  weight  which  the  engine  lifts  1  foot 
high  by  the  consumption  of  1  bush,  of  coals.  In  Austen’s  engine, 
on  the  Fowey  Consols,  it  amounted  one  year  to  more  than  87  millions. 
The  beam  of  the  engine  is  connected  with  a  rod  which  descends  through 
a  chain  of  pumps  to  the  sump,  or  bottom  of  the  mine,  where  the  water 
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collects,  and  from  this  well  a  certain  quantity  of  the  water  is  raised  to 
the  surface,  and  the  rest  to  the  adit,  down  wdiich  it  Hows  by  a  gentle 
descent  to  a  neighbouring  valley.  In  some  cases,  however,  from  the 
level  though  elevated  character  of  the  district,  these  subterranean  chan¬ 
nels  are  extended  to  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  the  Great  Adit,  which 
drains  many  of  the  principal  mines  in  the  parishes  of  Gwennap  and 
Redruth,  is  calculated,  with  its  ramifications,  to  be  nearly  30  m.  in 
length.  The  quantity  of  water  discharged  from  a  single  mine  occasion¬ 
ally  amounts  to  upwards  of  1600  gallons  in  a  minute,  and  37  millions  of 
tons  have  been  pumped  from  the  earth  by  about  GO  engines  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Some  idea  of  these  wonderful  machines  may  be 
derived  from  the  following  statement.  Davey’s  engine  on  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Mines,  Gwennap,  pumps  directly  from  a  depth  of  1600  ft. ;  the 
pumping-rod  is  1740  ft.  long,  or,  in  other  words,  the  third  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  lifts  at  every  stroke  33^  gallons  of  water  to  the  adit  level, 
and  45  gallons  more  to  the  surface. 

The  following  graphic  description  of  the  Cornish  mining  district  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  author  of  Bubbles  from 
the  Brunnen. 

“  To  one  unaccustomed  to  a  mining  countiy,  the  view  from  Cam 
Marth,  which  is  a  rocky  eminence  of  757  feet,  is  frill  of  novelty.  Over 
a  surface,  neither  mountainous  nor  flat,  but  diversified  from  sea  to  sea 
by  a  constant  series  of  low  undulating  hills  and  vales,  the  farmer  and 
the  miner  seem  to  be  occupying  the  country  in  something  like  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  warfare.  The  situations  of  the  Consolidated  Mines,  the  United 
Mines,  the  Poldice  Mine,  &c.  &c.,  are  marked  out  by  spots  a  mile  in 
length,  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  covered  with  what  are  termed  ‘  the 
deads  ’  of  the  mine — i.e.  slaty  poisonous  rubbish,  thrown  up  in  rugged 
heaps,  which,  at  a  distance,  give  the  place  an  appearance  of  an  encamp¬ 
ment  of  soldiers’  tents.  This  lifeless  mass  follows  the  course  of  the 
main  lode  (which,  as  has  been  said,  generally  runs  east  and  west) ;  and 
from  it,  in  different  directions,  minor  branches  of  the  same  barren 
rubbish  diverge  through  the  fertile  country,  like  the  streams  of  lava 
from  a  volcano.  The  miner  being  obliged  to  have  a  shaft  for  air  at 
every  himdred  yards,  and  the  Stannary  law’s  allow’ing  him  freely  to 
pm-sue  his  game,  his  hidden  path  is  commonly  to  be  traced  by  a  series 
of  heaps  of  ‘  deads,’  wdiich  rise  up  among  the  green  fields,  and  among 
the  grazing  cattle,  like  the  workings  of  a  mole.  Steam-engines  and 
whims  (large  capstans  worked  by  two  or  four  horses)  are  scattered 
about ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old,  as  well  as  of  the  new 
w^orkings,  are  sprinkled,  one  by  one,  a  number  of  small  whitewashed 
miners’  cottages,  wdiich,  being  neither  on  a  road  nor  near  a  road,  wear, 
to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  the  appearance  of  having  been  dropt  down 
d  'pro'pos  to  nothing.  Such,  or  not  very  dissimilar,  is  in  most  cases  the 
superficial  view  of  a  country  the  chief  w’ealth  of  wdiich  is  subterranean. 

“  Early  in  the  morning  the  scene  becomes  animated.  From  the  scat¬ 
tered  cottages,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  men,  women,  and  children 
of  all  ages  begin  to  creep  out ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  them  all 
converging  like  bees  towards  the  small  hole  at  which  they  are  to  enter 
their  mine.  On  their  arrival,  the  w’onien  and  children,  wdiose  duty  it 
is  to  dress  or  clean  the  ore,  repair  to  the  rough  sheds  under  wdiich  they 
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work,  while  the  men,  having  stripped  and  put  on  their  underground 
clothes  (which  are  coarse  flannel  dresses),  one  after  another  descend 
the  several  shafts  of  the  mine,  by  perpendicular  ladders,  to  their  re¬ 
spective  levels  or  galleries — one  of  which  is  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  As  soon  as  they  have  all  disappeared, 
a  most  remarkable  stillness  prevails—  scarcely  a  human  being  is  to  be 
seen.  The  tall  chimneys  of  the  steam-engines  emit  no  smoke ;  and 
nothing  is  in  motion  but  the  great  ‘  bobs  ’  or  levers  of  these  gigantic 
machines,  which,  slowly  rising  and  falling,  exert  their  power,  either  to 
lift  the  water  or  produce  from  the  mine,  or  to  stamp  the  ores ;  and  in 
the  tranquillity  of  such  a  scene  it  is  curious  to  call  to  mind  the  busy 
occupations  of  the  hidden  thousands  who  are  at  work  ;  to  contrast  the 
natmal  verdure  of  the  country  with  the  dead  product  of  the  mines, 
and  to  observe  a  few  cattle  riuninating  on  the  surface  of  green  sunny 
fields,  while  man  is  buried  and  toiling  beneath  them  in  darkness  and 
seclusion.  But  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  now  descend  from  the 
heights  of  Cam  Marth,  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  mode  of  working 
the  mine,  and  to  give  a  skeleton  plan  of  that  simple  operation. 

“  A  lode  is  a  crack  in  the  rock,  bearing,  in  shape  and  dimensions, 
the  character  of  the  convulsion  that  formed  it ;  and  it  is  in  this  irregiflar 
crevice  that  Nature  has,  most  irregularly,  deposited  her  mineral  wealth ; 
for  the  crack,  or  lode,  is  never  filled  with  ore,  but  that  is  distributed 
and  scattered  in  veins  and  bunches,  the  rest  of  the  lode  being  made  up 
of  quartz,  mundic,  and  ‘  deads.’  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  beforehand  where  the  riches  of  the  lode  exist ;  and 
therefore,  if  its  general  character  and  appearance  seem  to  authorise  the 
expense,  the  following  is  the  simple  and,  indeed,  the  natural  plan  of 
working  it  usually  resorted  to. 

“  A  perpendicular  pit,  or  shafl^  is  sunk,  and  at  a  depth  of  about 
60  ft.  a  horizontal  gallery,  or  level,  is  cut  in  the  lode,  say  both  towards 
the  east  and  towards  the  west — the  ore  and  materials  being  raised  at 
first  by  a  common  windlass.  As  soon  as  the  two  sets  of  miners  have 
each  cut  or  driven  the  level  about  100  yards,  they  find  it  impossible  to 
proceed  for  want  of  air;  this  being  anticipated,  two  other  sets  of  miners 
have  been  sinking  from  the  surface  two  other  perpendicular  shafts,  to 
meet  them ;  from  these  the  ores  and  materials  may  also  be  raised  :  and 
it  is  evident  that,  by  thus  sinking  perpendicular  shafts  100  yards  from 
each  other,  the  first  gallery,  or  level,  may  be  prolonged  ad  libitum. 
But  while  this  horizontal  work  is  carrying  on,  the  original,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  cnyme- shaft,  is  sunk  deeper ;  and  at  a  second  depth  of 
60  ft.,  a  second  horizontal  gallery,  or  level,  is  driven  towards  the  east 
and  towards  the  west,  receiving  air  from  the  various  perpendicular 
shafts  which  are  all  successively  sunk  down  so  as  to  meet  it. — The 
main,  or  engine-shaft,  is  then  carried  deeper  still ;  and  at  the  same 
distance — 60  ft.,  or  10  fathoms — is  driven  a  third,  and  then  a  fourth 
gallery ; — and  so  on  to  any  depth. 

“The  object  of  these  perpendicular  shafts  and  horizontal  galleries  is 
not  so  much  to  get  at  the  ores  which  are  directly  procured  from  them, 
as  to  put  the  lode  into  a  state  capable  of  being  worked  by  a  number  of 
men — in  short,  to  convert  it  into  what  may  now  be  termed  a  mine — 
for  it  will  be  evident  that  the  shafts  and  galleries  divide  the  lode  into 
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solid  rectan^dar  masses,  or  compartments,  each  300  ft.  in  length,  by 
60  ft.  in  height.  These  masses  of  300  ft.  are  again  subdivided,  by 
small  perpendicular  shafts,  into  three  parts ;  and  by  this  arrangement 
the  lode  is  finally  divided  into  masses  called  2nt(dies,  each  60  ft.  in 
height,  by  about  33  ft.  in  length.  In  the  Cornish  mines,  the  sinking  of 
the  shafts  and  the  driving  of  the  levels  is  paid  by  what  is  termed  tut- 
'Work,  or  task-work,  that  is,  so  much  per  fathom ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  miners  receive  a  small  percentage  of  the  ores,  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  keep  these  as  separate  as  possible  from  the  deads,  which 
they  would  not  do  unless  it  were  thus  made  their  interest. 

“  The  lode,  when  divided  as  above  described,  is  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  all  the  labomdng  miners  in  the  country ;  and,  by  a  most  admir¬ 
able  system,  each  mass  or  compartment  is  let  by  public  competition, 
for  two  months,  to  two  or  four  miners,  who  may  work  it  as  they 
choose.  These  men  undertake  to  break  the  ores,  wheel  them,  raise 
them  to  the  surface,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  ‘  to  grass,'  and  pay  for  the 
whole  process  of  dressing  the  ores — which  is,  bringing  them  to  a  state 
fit  for  market.  The  ores  are  sold  every  week  by  public  auction,  and 
the  miner  receives  immediately  the  tribute,  or  percentage,  for  which 
he  agreed  to  work — which  varies  from  sixpence  to  thirteen  shillings  in 
the  pound,  according  to  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  ores  produced. 
The  owners  of  the  mine,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  the  adventurers,  thus 
avoid  the  necessity  of  overlooking  the  detail  of  so  many  operations,  and 
it  is  evidently  the  interest  of  the  miner  to  make  them  gain  as  much  as 
possible.  Should  the  intcli,  or  compartment,  turn  out  bad,  the  miner 
has  a  right  at  any  time  to  abandon  his  bargain,  by  paying  a  fine  of 
twenty  shillings.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  whenever  they 
may  be  abandoned,  the  jiitclies  are  anew  put  up  to  auction,  and  let  for 
two  months  more :  Some  may  be  getting  richer,  others  poorer,  as  the 
work  proceeds  ;  and  thus  public  competition  practically  determines, 
from  time  to  time,  the  proper  proportion  of  produce  which  the  miner 
should  receive.  The  different  rectangular  masses,  or  '^itches,  into 
which  the  lode  is  divided  by  the  galleries  and  shafts,  very  seldom  turn 
out  to  be  of  similar  value ;  and  they  are  of  course  worked  exactly  in 
proportion  to  their  produce.  In  one  compartment  the  whole  of  the 
ore  is  worked  out ;  in  another  only  a  proportion  will  pay  for  working ; 
while  not  a  few  turn  out  so  poor  that  no  one  will  undertake  to  work 
them  at  all.  The  pitches  are  in  most  cases  taken  by  two  miners,  who 
relieve  each  other,  and  one  often  sees  a  father  and  son,  who  are  in 
partnership,  gradually  find  the  lode  turn  out  poorer  and  poorer,  until 
they  are  at  last  compelled  to  pay  their  fine,  and  quit  the  imgrateful 
spot.  The  lottery  in  which  the  tributers  engage  abounds  in  blanks  and 
in  prizes.  Sometimes  the  lode  gets  suddenly  rich,  sometimes  as  suddenly 
poor,  and  occasionally  a  productive  lode  altogether  vanishes,  or,  as  the 
miners  say,  has  ’■taken  a  heave',  ’  by  which  they  mean,  that  some  con¬ 
vulsion  of  nature  has  broken  the  lode,  and  removed  it  off — sometiines 
200  or  300  ft. — to  the  right  or  left.  In  order  to  determine  where  to  find 
it,  those  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  carefully  observe  the  fracture  or 
broken  extremity  of  the  lode,  and  from  its  appearance  they  can  deter¬ 
mine  on  which  side,  and  in  what  direction,  to  search  for  the  lost  prize. 
Sometimes,  again,  a  lode  which  is  paying  very  well  is  all  of  a  sudden 
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found  ‘  to  have  taken  horse,'  which  means,  that  it  has  split  into  two 
lodes,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  unproductive  mass,  which  the 
miners  term  a  ‘  horse ;  ’  and  although  the  aggregate  of  the  two  lodes 
frequently  contains  the  same  quantity  of  ore  as  the  original  single  lode, 
yet,  as  the  expense  of  working  is  doubled,  it  often  will  not  pay  to  work 
them  ;  for  in  all  mining  operations  it  must  be  constantly  remembered 
that  it  is  not  the  quantity,  or  even  quality,  of  the  ores  that  can  induce 
a  prudent  man  to  work  them,  if  the  expenses,  from  any  circumstances, 
shoidd  exceed  the  returns. 

“  Without  entering  into  further  details,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
system  of  tributers,  in  the  Cornish  mines,  teaches  the  miners  to  live 
by  their  wits.  Great  practice  and  experience  alone  can  teach  them  to 
calculate  the  value  of  the  ores,  and  to  speculate  with  tolerable  accuracy 
on  the  capabilities  of  the  lode  which  they  are  about  to  work  for  a 
definite  percentage  of  its  produce ;  and  each  miner  finds  it  advisable 
not  to  undertake  too  much,  but,  by  a  very  natural  division  of  labour, 
to  confine  his  sole  attention  either  to  tin  or  to  copper.  These  ores  are 
completely  different ;  the  individual  labourer  studies  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  not  both.  In  the  proverbial  language  of  the  district,  a 
copperer  is  not  a  tinner ;  and  those  who  fancy  that  any  Cornish  miner 
is  able  to  work  any  lode,  in  any  country,  under  any  circumstances,  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  at  the  Poldice  Mine,  where  a  lode  of  copper 
runs  absolutely  touching  a  lode  of  tin,  no  man  who  could  venture  to 
take  a  pitch  of  the  former  on  tribute  would  ever  pretend  to  have  the 
smallest  notion  of  the  value  of  the  latter.  Generally  speaking,  the 
copper-man  would  no  more  think  of  undertaking  to  work  tin,  or  vice 
versa,  than  a  London  plumber  would  undertake  to  do  the  task  of  a 
London  blacksmith. 

“  In  working  by  tribute,  the  miner  naturally  does  all  he  can  to  en¬ 
rich  himself;  but  the  system  is  so  admirably  balanced  and  arranged  by 
long  practice  and  experience,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to 
enrich  himself  without  also  enriching  the  owners  or  adventurers.  In 
the  system  of  the  Cornish  mines,  a  check  upon  all  frauds  and  tricks  is 
established  in  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  excellent  men,  who  are 
selected  from  among  the  working  miners,  to  superintend  all  their  oper¬ 
ations.  These  men,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  mines,  are,  of 
course,  acquainted  with  the  whole  system.  They  have  fixed  salaries 
of  about  80Z.  or  90Z.  a  year,  and  are  termed  captains  of  the  mines. 
Each  district  of  mines  has  three  captains ;  the  senior  of  whom  is  very 
properly  entitled  a  grass  captain,  because  his  duty  is  on  the  surface, 
while  his  brethren,  who  overlook  what  goes  on  within  the  mine,  are 
styled  underground  captains. 

“  On  the  mode  of  dressing  the  ores,  or  preparing  them  for  market. 
These  ores,  or,  as  the  miners  term  them,  ‘  hures,'  are  all  dressed  by 
women  and  boys,  who  cob  them,  pick  them,  jig  them,  buck  them, 
huddle  them,  and  splay  them  as  they  may  require  ;  but  as  these 
terms  of  art  may  not  be  altogether  intelligible  to  some  of  our  readers, 
we  shall  describe  the  process  in  humbler  words.  In  order  to  prepare 
copper  ores  for  market,  the  first  process  is,  of  course,  to  throw  aside  the 
deads,  or  rubbish,  with  which  they  are  unavoidably  mixed ;  and  this 
operation  is  very  cleverly  performed  by  little  girls  of  seven  or  eight 
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years  of  age,  who  receive  threepence  or  fonrpence  a  clay.  The  largest 
fragments  of  ore  are  then  cobbed,  or  broken  into  smaller  pieces,*^  by 
women ;  and,  after  being  again  picked,  they  are  given  to  what  ’  the 
Cornish  miners  term  ‘  maidens  ’ — that  is,  to  girls  from  sixteen  to 
nineteen  years  of  age.  These  maidens  buck  the  ores — that  is,  with  a 
bucking  iron,  or  flat  hammer,  they  bruise  them  down  to  a  size  not 
exceeding  the  top  of  the  finger  ;  and  the  Imres  are  then  given  to  boys, 
who  jig  them,  or  shake  them  in  a  sieve  under  water,  by  which  means 
the  ore,  or  heavy  part,  keeps  at  the  bottom,  while  the  spar,  or  refuse, 
is  scraped  from  the  top.  The  part  which  passes  through  the  sieve  is 
also  stirred  about  in  water,  the  lighter  part  is  thrown  from  the  surface ; 
and  the  ores  thus  dressed,  being  put  into  large  heaps  of  about  a 
hundred  tons  each,  are  ready  for  the  market.  They  then  are  forthwith 
shipped  for  Wales  (it  being  much  cheaper  to  carry  the  ores  to  the 
coals  than  the  coals  to  the  ores) ;  and  in  Wales,  after  undergoing 
another  trifling  operation,  they  are  ready  to  be  smelted — a  process  of 
which  no  Cornish  copper-miner  of  any  order  has  the  slightest  notion. 

“  The  dressing  of  tin  ores  is  altogether  a  different  process,  because 
not  only  are  the  ores  perfectly  different,  but  the  method  of  smelting 
them  is  also  so  different,  that  it  is  necessary  the  tin  should  be  reduced 
to  the  finest  powder,  while  copper  ore  is  smelted  in  small  lumps.  The 
tin  ore,  after  being  picked,  or  separated  from  the  deads,  is  thrown  into 
a  stamping  mill,  where  it  gradually  falls  under  a  number  of  piles  or 
beams  of  wood,  shod  with  iron,  which  are  worked  vertically  up  or 
down — generally  by  a  water-wheel,  though  at  the  Poldice  Mine 
thirty-six  of  them  are  at  once  worked  by  steam.  As  it  is  necessary 
that  the  ore  should  be  bruised  to  a  very  fine  powder,  the  bottom  of 
the  stamp  is  siuTOunded  by  a  very  fine  copper  sieve,  and  water  being 
made  constantly  to  flow  through  this,  the  ore  can  only  escape  when  it 
is  fine  enough  to  pass  with  the  water  through  the  interstices  of  the 
sieve.  It  then  settles  into  a  fine  mud,  which  is  composed  of  metallic 
particles  and  powdered  quartz-rock,  &c.  This  mud  imdergoes  a  very 
ingenious  process,  which  the  miners  term  huddling.  The  metallic  and 
other  particles  are  all  of  different  specific  gravities,  and  the  dresser, 
being  aware  of  this,  places  the  mud  at  the  top  of  an  inclined  plane, 
and,  gently  working  it  about,  allows  a  small  stream  of  water  to  run 
over  it.  In  a  short  time  the  inclined  plane  is  all  equally  covered  with 
the  mud,  and  although,  to  any  person  who  has  not  been  brought  up  to 
the  business,  the  whole  mass  has  the  same  appearance,  yet  the  dresser 
is  able  to  distinguish,  and  to  draw  a  line  between,  the  heavy  metallic 
particles,  which  have  remained  at  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane,  and 
the  worthless  ones,  which,  from  being  lighter,  have  been  washed 
towards  the  bottom.  After  separating  the  one  from  the  other,  the 
worthless  part  is  thrown  away,  and  the  metallic  part  huddled  again, 
and  the  process  is  repeated  until  the  mass  retained  consists  almost 
entirely  of  metallic  particles.  But  these  particles,  which  are  as  fine  as 
flour,  are  not  all  tin  ;  generally  many  of  them  are  composed  of  mundic 
(the  sulphuret  of  arsenic) ;  others  are  copper ;  and  as  the  difference 
between  the  specific  gravities  of  these  three  metals  is  not  sufficient  to 
separate  them  by  huddling  or  washing,  it  becomes  necessary  to  roast 
the  mass,  an  operation  which  the  dresser  does  not  himself  perform. 
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As  soon  as  the  mass  is  placed  in  a  furnace,  and  subjected  to  a  proper 
degree  of  heat,  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  goes  off  in  white  poisonous 
fumes  or  smoke,  and  the  specific  gravities  of  the  different  particles  of 
copper  and  tin  are  so  altered  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  that,  upon  being 
taken  out  of  the  furnace,  and  again  delivered  to  the  dresser,  he  finds 
that,  in  the  course  of  carefully  huddling  the  mass  on  the  inclined  plane 
before  described,  the  particles  separate — the  tin,  which  is  the  heaviest, 
being  left  upon  the  upper  part,  while  the  copper  is  at  the  bottom. 
The  tin  is  then  packed  in  bags  and  sold,  and,  being  nearly  pure  metal, 
it  requires,  in  comparison  to  copper  ore,  so  little  fuel  that  it  is  all 
smelted  in  Cornwall. 

“  The  ‘  ticJieting,'  or  weekly  sale  of  the  ores,  forms  a  curious  feature 
of  the  system  of  mining  in  Cornwall.  The  ores,  as  before  stated,  are 
generally  made  up  by  the  tributers  into  heaps  of  about  a  hundred  tons 
each ;  and  samples,  or  little  bags,  from  each  heap,  are  sent  to  the 
agents  for  the  different  copper  companies.  The  agents  take  these  to 
the  Cornish  assayers— a  set  of  men  who  (strange  to  relate)  are  destitute 
of  the  most  distant  notion  of  the  theories  of  chemistry  or  metallurgy, 
but  who  nevertheless  can  practically  determine  with  great  accuracy  the 
value  of  each  sample  of  ore.  As  soon  as  the  agents  have  been  informed 
of  the  assay,  they  determine  what  sum  per  ton  they  will  offer  in  the 
names  of  their  respective  companies  for  each  heap  of  ores  at  the  weekly 
meeting  or  ticketing.  At  this  meeting^  all  the  mine  agents,  as  well  as 
the  agents  for  the  several  copper  companies,  attend,  and  it  is  singular 
to  see  the  whole  of  the  ores,  amounting  to  several  thousand  tons,  sold 
without  the  utterance  of  one  single  word.  The  agents  for  the  copper 
companies,  seated  at  a  long  table,  hand  up  individually  to  the  chairman 
a  ticket  or  tender,  stating  what  sum  per  ton  they  offer  for  each  heap. 
As  soon  as  every  man  has  dehvered  his  ticket,  they  are  all  ordered  to 
be  printed  together  in  a  tabular  form.  The  largest  sum  offered  for  each 
heap  is  distinguished  by  a  line  drawn  under  it  in  the  table  ;  and  the 
agent  who  has  made  this  offer  is  the  purchaser.” — Sir  F.  B.  Heady 
Bart. 

Descent  of  a  Mine. — The  traveller  who  is  desirous  of  descending  a 
mine  must  lay  aside  every  article  of  his  ordinary  dress,  and  array  him¬ 
self  in  the  costume  of  a  miner — a  flannel  shirt  and  trowsers,  worn  close 
to  the  skin  in  order  to  absorb  the  perspiration,  a  pair  of  strong  shoes,  a 
linen  cap,  and  a  stout  broad-brimmed  hat,  intended  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  helmet  in  warding  off  blows  from  the  rock.  He  then  has  a  candle 
fixed  to  his  hat  by  a  lump  of  clay,  and  is  equipped  for  the  adventure. 
The  descent  offers  little  difficulty,  as  the  ladders  are  generally  in¬ 
clined,  and  stages  occur  at  intervals  of  about  3  fath.  But  the 
ascent  from  these  deep  and  melancholy  vaults  entails  of  course  con¬ 
siderable  exertion.  The  stranger  will,  however,  find  little  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  mine  to  gratify  curiosity  ;  for  although  the  levels  and  their 
ramifications  extend  in  general  many  miles,  and  hundreds  of  men 
are  busily  working  in  them  at  the  same  time,  there  are  no  crystalline 
chambers  glittering  with  ore,  nor  crowds  of  miners  grim  as  the  Cyclops, 

'  The  meeting  is  held  for  the  sale  of  tin  ores  every  Tuesday,  and  for 
copper  ores  every  Thursday. 
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nor  caverns  lighted  by  a  number  of  torches  and  echoing  the  thunder  of 
explosions  and  the  rending  of  rocks.  On  the  descent  the  working 
of  the  pump-rods  and  occasional  rattle  of  the  metallic  buckets  against 
the  side  of  the  shaft  produce  a  certain  amount  of  noise,  but  the  levels 
are  as  silent  as  the  grave,  and  sometimes  so  low  and  narrow  as  to 
admit  the  passage  of  1  person  only  at  a  time,  and  that  in  a  stooping 
])Osture.  The  miner,  too,  like  the  mole,  is  solitary  in  his  operations, 
and  is  often  discovered  alone  at  the  end  of  a  gallery,  in  a  damp  and 
confined  space,  boring  the  solid  rock,  or  breaking  down  the  ore,  by  the 
feeble  light  of  a  candle. 

The  most  interesting  mines  for  the  traveller  to  descend  are  those 
near  the  Land’s  End,  which  penetrate  beneath  the  sea ;  for  in  these, 
v/hen  the  coast  is  lashed  by  a  swell  from  the  Atlantic,  an  accompani¬ 
ment  that  is  seldom  wanting,  he  may  hear  in  the  levels  the  harsh 
grating  of  rocks  rolling  to  and  fro  overhead  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and 
the  reverberation  of  the  breaking  waves ;  but  the  enjoyment  of  such 
sublime  but  portentous  sounds  will  require  strength  of  nerve  in  the 
visitor,  as  the  noise  is  often  so  terrific  as  to  scare  the  miners  from  their 
work.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  these  submarine  mines  are  in 
general  the  driest  in  the  count}". 

Besides  the  mines,  properly  so  called,  the  Cornish  valleys,  or  hottoms, 
contain  numerous  streayn-works  which  produce  a  quantity  of  tin. 
Some  of  this,  called  grain-tin,  is  of  great  purity,  and  exclusively  used  by 
the  dyer.  A  few  of  these  works  are  very  ancient,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  all  the  tin  of  former  days  was  procmed  by  streaming.  They  derive 
their  name  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  worked,  which  consists 
in  merely  washing  the  alluvial  soil  by  directing  a  stream  of  water  over 
it,  when  the  earthy  particles  are  carried  away,  and  the  tin-ore  procured 
in  a  separate  form.  Their  condition  or  value  is  significantly  denoted 
by  the  technical  expressions  of  the  miner — a  living  stream,  just  alive, 
and  dead.  The  principal  stream-works  are  situated  on  and  near 
the  S.  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  the  greater  number  in  the  parishes  of 
St.  Austell  and  Luxulion. 

The  mining  industry  of  Cornwall,  the  chief  support  of  its  laborious 
inhab.,  has  of  late  undergone  serious  depression.  About  1830,  the 
discovery  that  it  was  cheaper  to  send  the  ore  to  the  fuel  of  which 
Cornw"all  is  destitute,  than  the  opposite  course,  caused  the  lucrative 
business  of  copper-smelting  to  be  transferred  to  Swansea,  in  S.  Wales. 
Not  long  after  occurred  the  discovery  of  enormous  deposits  of  rich 
copper  ore  in  N.  America,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  so  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  that  the  Cornish  copper  at  present  drawn,  at  great  labour  and 
expense,  from  long  worked  and  deep  sunken  mines,  could  hardly  stand 
the  competition  in  the  market.  Worst  of  all,  in  1870  began  the  influx 
of  Tin — the  staple  of  the  county — not  only  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
(Sunda),  but  also  from  S.  Australia,  where  it  occurs  not  in  stream- 
washings,  but  in  large  and  fruitful  lodes  at  Mt.  Bischoff  and  at  Mt. 
Heemskirk,  where  “  a  moimtain  of  tin  ”  has  been  found,  with  solid 
veins  of  ore  several  feet  wide. 

The  value  of  Australian  tin  imported  into  Great  Britain  has  risen 
enormously  since  1842.  Thus  the  price  of  Cornish  tin  is  proportion- 
ably  reduced.  The  consequence  of  this  serious  competition  from 
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abroad,  and  the  increased  cost  of  working  the  deep  mines  at  home,  is 
that  yearly  more  and  more  mines  “  knock  ” — i.e.  are  abandoned — while 
fewer  and  fewer  are  reopened.  The  trade  of  the  miner,  long  in  a 
declining  state,  is  now  within  measurable  distance  of  total  extinction  ; 
and  only  the  mounds  of  “  Mundic  ”  and  the  deserted  engine-houses 
remain  to  show  what  it  once  was.  The  sturdy  miners,  however,  in¬ 
stead  of  bemoaning  their  hard  lot  and  asking  for  support  in  money, 
have  migrated  to  a  large  extent  to  other  mining  districts  at  home, 
or  beyond  seas  in  N.  and  S.  America,  in  search  of  employment.  In 
W.  Cornwall  mining  is  still  carried  on,  with  reduced  profits — thanks 
to  increased  economy  in  working  and  fresh  resoimces  of  mechanical 
science  in  the  application  of  the  diamond  to  the  boring  of  rocks,  thus 
saving  the  tedious  labour  of  hand- drilling  the  holes  for  charging  the 
blasts.  The  produce  of  tin  in  Cornwall  in  1892  still  amounted  to  10,078 
tons,  valued  at  322,496Z. 

VII.  Fisheries. 

The  Fisheries  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  as  the  most  important  on  our  S.W.  coasts,  the  seine-fishing  of 
St.  Ives  and  the  traiuling  of  Torbay  being  respectively  characteristic 
of  the  2  counties.  Torbay  has  long  supplied  London  with  a  quantity 
of  very  excellent  fish,  such  as  turbots,  mullets,  soles,  and  dories. 
Plymouth  and  Clovelly  are  both  well  known  as  fishing  stations ;  but 
the  towns  of  the  W.  and  S.  coasts  of  Cornwall,  St.  Ives,  Penzance, 
Mevagissey,  and  others,  possess  a  more  novel  and  lively  interest  as  the 
stats,  of  the  Richard- fishery,  a  fishery  so  remarkable  for  the  scale  of 
its  operations,  and  for  the  science  and  enterprise  shown  in  its  pursuit. 
Among  all  the  fishers  of  our  southern  coasts,  the  Cornish  are  considered 
the  most  hardy  and  adventurous,  being  at  sea  nearly  the  whole  year 
round  in  their  arduous  occupation,  and  competing  with  the  Irish  on 
their  shores  during  the  herring  season.  Three  kinds  of  fishing  are 
pursued  on  the  Cornish  coasts :  the  drift-net,  the  seine,  and  the  hooh- 
and-line  fishing.  Mackerel  and  pilchards  are  the  objects  of  the  first; 
pilchards  alone  of  the  second ;  and  hake,  cod,  ling,  and  whiting  of  the 
third ;  a  distinct  set  of  boats  being  required  for  each.  The  drift-net 
and  seine-fishing  are,  however,  the  grand  operations,  and  in  these  the 
annual  routine  of  the  fisherman  is  as  follows :  He  commences  about 
the  end  of  Jan.  with  the  early  mackerel  fishing,  off  Plymouth.  This 
lasts  about  6  weeks  ;  but  the  Cornishman  follows  the  shoals  in  a 
westerly  direction  for  some  time  longer.  About  the  middle  of  July  he 
leaves  home  for  the  herring-fishery  on  the  E.  coast  of  England  and  the 
E.  coast  of  Scotland,  from  Peterhead  to  Aberdeen,  to  Whitby  and 
Scarborough,  returning  to  Cornwall  towards  the  end  of  Sept.  This 
being  concluded,  he  OA^^erhauls  his  boat  for  the  autumnal  mackerel- 
fishery,  which  is  at  its  height  in  Oct. ;  and,  lastly,  towards  the  end 
of  Oct.,  he  engages  in  the  winter  pilchard- fishery ,  which  sometimes 
continues  through  the  following  month  to  Dec.  Besides  all  these 
separate  attacks  upon  the  finny  tribes,  there  is  the  summer  pilchard- 
fishery  in  July,  for  which  a  certain  number  of  the  men  always 
stay  at  home  instead  of  going  off  to  the  eastern  coasts.  Of  all  these 
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various  fisheries,  that  of  the  pilchard  is  the  most  calculated  to  afford 
entertainment  to  the  stranger.  Its  operations  are  conducted  on  the 
largest  scale,  and  interests  of  such  magnitude  are  staked  on  its  success 
that  it  is  associated  with  the  mines  in  the  whimsical  toast  of  “  Tin  and 
fish.”  It  is  exclusively  pursued  on  the  shores  of  Cornwall  and  the 
S.W.  of  Devon,  and  is  so  curious  in  its  details  as  to  merit  a  full 
description. 

The  pilchard  belongs  to  the  genus  Clu]jea^  and  is  a  sociable,  migra¬ 
tory  fish,  so  closely  resembling  the  herring  in  size  and  form  as  to  have 
been  called  the  gipsy  herring,  but  differing  from  it  in  some  essential 
particulars.  “  It  is  a  smaller  and  less  compressed  fish,  and  has  larger 
scales,  and  the  dorsal  fin  is  placed  exactlj^  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  so 
that  it  will  balance  when  suspended  by  this  fin,  whereas  the  herring, 
when  so  tried,  will  dip  towards  the  head.”  Pilchards  derive  their 
principal  interest  from  that  instinct  which  annually  induces  them  to 
assemble  in  millions,  and  to  perform  a  stately  march  through  the  sea, 
generally  in  the  same  direction,  and  within  certain  determinate  limits. 
They  were  formerly  believed  to  migrate  from  the  polar  regions,  and  to 
return  to  those  icy  quarters  at  the  end  of  the  season ;  but  the  researches 
of  naturalists — including  the  experiences  of  Prof.  Huxley  and  Frank 
Buckland — have  proved  that  they  remain  in  small  numbers  on  the 
coast  throughout  the  year,  and  that  the  main  body  retires  for  the 
winter  into  deep  water  to  the  westward  of  the  islands  of  Scilly,  and  con¬ 
fines  its  migrations  to  an  area  of  sea  which  would  be  bounded  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Start  Point  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  then  northwards  through  the  Atlantic  W.  of  Scilly,  then  in  an 
easterly  direction  along  the  S.  coast  of  Ireland,  and  lastly  in  a  southerly 
direction  on  the  W.  side  of  Lundy  Island  to  the  N.  coast  of  Cornwall ; 
although  a  few  pilchards  are  occasionally  found  beyond  these  limits, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  English  Channel  as  far  E.  as  Brighton  and  Dover. 

About  the  middle  of  the  spring  these  fish  feel  a  desire  for  com¬ 
panionship  and  change  of  scene.  They  rise  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  and  consort  together  in  small  shoals,  which,  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances,  unite  into  larger  ones,  and  towards  the  end  of  July,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  Aug.,  combine  in  one  mighty  host,  which  begins  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  migration  which  is  the  moving  cause  of  the  Cornish  fishery. 
Pursued  by  predaceous  hordes  of  dog-fish,  hake,  and  cod,  and  greedy 
flocks  of  sea-birds,  they  advance  towards  the  land  in  such  amazing 
numbers  as  actually  to  impede  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  to  discolour 
the  water  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  They  strike  the  land  generall}^ 
to  the  N.  of  Cape  Cornwall,  where  a  detachment  used  to  turn  to  the 
N.E.  and  constituted  the  summer  fishery  of  St.  Ives,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  column  passes  between  Scilly  and  the  Land’s  End,  and  entering 
the  British  Channel  follows  the  windings  of  the  shore  as  far  as  Bigbury 
Bay  and  the  Start  Point.  AVithin  the  last  decade,  however,  the  summer 
pilchard -fishery  has  entirely  ceased  at  St.  Ives,  and  is  now  confined  to 
Mount’s  Bay  and  the  south  coast.  Their  course  is  often  changed  by 
the  currents  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  of  a  sudden  they  will 
vanish  from  view,  and  then  again  approach  the  coast  in  such  com¬ 
pact  order  and  overwhelming  force  that  numbers  will  be  pushed  ashore 
by  the  moving  hosts  in  the  rear.  The  spectacle  of  the  great  fish  army 
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passing  the  Land’s  End  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  In  the  beginning  of  Oct.  the  north 
coasters  and  winter  fish,  as  they  are  called,  make  their  appearance  on 
the  N.E.  of  Cornwall,  and  in  such  force  that  12  millions  have  been 
captured  in  a  single  day.  They  arrive  at  St.  Ives  about  the  third  week 
of  Oct.,  pass  thence  romid  Cape  Cornwall  and  the  Land’s  End,  and 
occasionally  follow  in  the  track  of  the  summer  fish  along  the  shore  of 
the  English  Channel. 

The  fishery  is  pursued  both  by  day  and  by  night,  but  by  different 
methods.  Between  sunrise  and  sunset  the  capture  is  effected  inshore 
by  the  seine ;  between  sunset  and  sunrise  some  miles  from  the  land  by 
the  drift-net.  The  latter  mode  of  fishing  is  principally  pursued  in  the 
Mount’s  Bay,  the  former  at  St.  Ives.  In  drift-net  fishing  a  string  of 
nets  is  stretched  like  a  wall  through  the  sea,  very  often  for  the  length 
of  I  of  a  m.,  and  to  a  depth  of  30  ft.,  and  allowed  to  drift  with  the  tide, 
so  as  to  intercept  the  pilchards  as  they  swim,  and  entangle  them  by  the 
gills.  In  this  manner  as  many  as  50,000  fish  are  commonly  taken  by 
a  driving-boat  in  a  single  night.  The  chief  obstacles  to  this  kind  of 
fishing  are  the  light  of  the  moon  and  the  phosphorescence  of  the  water. 
The  latter  enables  the  fisherman  to  see  his  net  to  its  full  depth  “  like  a 
brilliant  lace-w'ork  of  fire,”  and  the  splendid  display  very  naturally 
alarms  the  fish,  which  diverge  to  the  rt.  or  1.  and  thus  avoid  the  snare. 
The  principal  entertainment  afforded  by  the  drift-fishery  to  the  stranger 
is  the  daily  recurring  spectacle  of  the  little  fleet  on  the  wing,  its  red 
sails  all  aflame  in  the  beams  of  a  setting  sun. 

The  seine-fishing  possesses  a  more  general  interest,  and,  as  by  this 
method  the  fish  are  enclosed  in  shoals,  it  takes  precedence  of  the  other 
as  the  grand  operation  in  the  fishery.  The  boats  which  are  employed 
in  it  are  3  in  number  :  the  seine-hoat,  carrying  the  great  net  or 
seine  ;  the  volyer  or  follower,  in  which  the  thwart  or  stogo  net  is 
stowed ;  and  a  smaller  boat  called  the  lurher,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  master  seiner,  wdiose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  wary  eye  upon  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  fish.  When  the  season  has  arrived,  and  the  gathering  of 
gulls  and  other  sea-birds  gives  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  pil¬ 
chards,  look-out  men  called  huers  {huer,  French  verb,  to  shout)  are 
stationed  on  the  cliffs,  who  watch  the  sea  for  the  red  tinge  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  presence  of  a  shoal.  No  sooner  is  this  descried  than  they 
announce  the  welcome  intelligence  by  shouting  heva,  heva,  heva  I 
{found!),  a  cry  which  is  instantly  responded  to  by  the  inhab.  rush¬ 
ing  from  their  houses,  and  the  boats  Hying  from  the  shore  in  pur¬ 
suit.  All  is  now  hurry  and  excitement.  The  rowers  use  their  utmost 
exertions,  the  huer  directing  their  comse  by  signals  with  a  furze-bush. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  reach  the  indicated  spot,  when  the  great  seine, 
which  is  usually  160  fath.  in  length  by  8  or  12  in  depth,  is  cast  into 
the  sea  by  3  men  as  the  boat  is  gently  rowed  round  the  shoal,  and 
with  such  dexterity  that  the  whole  of  this  enormous  net  is  often  shot 
in  less  than  5  min.  The  volyer  has  meanwhile  kept  the  net  taut  at 
the  other  end,  and  no  sooner  is  it  fairly  in  the  sea  than  the  extremities 
are  warped  towards  each  other,  and  the  lurker  takes  its  station  in  the 
opening,  so  as  to  drive  back  the  fish  from  the  only  aperture  by  which 
they  can  escape.  When  the  ends  are  in  contact  the  thwart-net  is 
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dropped  across,  and  the  seine,  being  cautiously  raised,  is  quickly  tacked 
together  ;  and  if  the  bottom  be  free  of  rocks,  and  the  water  not  too  deep, 
the  capture  is  then  securely  effected,  and  the  men  proceed  at  their 
leisure  to  calculate  the  number  of  their  prisoners,  and  to  secure  the  net 
in  its  position  by  carrying  out  grapnels  on  every  side,  or,  where  the 
shore  is  sandy  and  shelving,  with  the  assistance  of  some  extra  hands 
called  hlowsers,  to  draw  the  seine  into  shallow  water.  At  low  tide 
another  party  of  men,  termed  vegulav  sei7ie7's,  proceed  to  the  next 
operation,  which  is  the  most  interesting  to  the  stranger,  and  is  called 
inching .  It  consists  in  removing  the  fish  from  the  seine  into  a  smaller 
net,  called  the  tuch-net,  and  in  lifting  them  hy  jflcishets  from  the  tuck- 
net  into  boats  which  carry  them  to  the  shore.  This  is  a  tedious  process, 
occasionally  occupying  nearly  a  week  when  4  or  5  millions  of  fish  are 
enclosed  in  the  seine ;  for  they  are  not  taken  faster  from  the  preserve 
than  they  can  be  salted.  As  calm  weather  is  essential  for  its  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  as  it  generally  happens  on  a  serene  evening  or  by  moonlight, 
the  sight  it  affords  is  so  extremely  beautiful,  that  no  opportunity  of 
witnessing  it  should  be  neglected. 

The  pilchards,  having  been  brought  to  the  shore,  are  conveyed  in 
specially  constructed  covered  carts  to  the  cellars  to  be  cured,  which  is 
performed  by  pickling  them  in  large  tanks.  This  pickling  process  is 
performed  by  the  aid  of  bay  salt.  After  being  left  in  the  tanks  for 
some  6  weeks,  the  fish  are  taken  out  and  pressed  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  extracting  the  oil,  which  amounts  to  about  3  gall,  a  hogshead 
in  summer  and  2  gall,  in  winter,  and  is  an  important  product  of  the 
fishery.  The  casks,  being  then  headed  up,  are  ready  for  exportation, 
and  are  principally  shipped  to  Naples  and  other  Italian  ports ;  and 
hence  the  toast  of  the  fisherman,  “  Long  life  to  the  Pope  and  death  to 
thousands.”  Many  pilchards  also  find  their  way  into  Spain,  and  there, 
says  old  Fuller,  “  under  the  name  of  fumadoes  [Anglice,  ‘  Fair  Maids  ’], 
with  oyle  and  a  lemon,  they  are  meat  for  the  mightiest  Don.”  The 
broken  and  refuse  fish,  and  those  suffocated  in  the  nets,  are  sold  for 
manure,  and  when  mixed  with  the  calcareous  sand  of  the  beach  are 
used  throughout  Cornwall  with  very  excellent  effect. 

It  is  considered  that  the  pilchard-fishery  gives  emplojunent  to  about 
10,000  persons,  and  that  a  capital  of  250,000Z.  is  engaged  in  it.  The 
yearly  produce  averages  from  20,000  to  30,000  hogsheads,  of  which 
about  6000  are  retained  for  home  consumption.  In  1847,  however,  the 
success  was  unusually  great,  and  the  exports  amounted  to  40,883  hogs¬ 
heads,  containing  a  quantity  of  fish  which  it  has  been  calculated  would 
form  a  band  6  deep  round  the  world.  In  1846,  75  millions  of  pilchards 
were  enclosed  by  the  seines  of  St.  Ives  in  a  single  day ;  and  in  1836  a 
shoal  extended  in  a  compact  body  from  Fowey  to  the  Land’s  End,  a 
distance  of  at  least  100  m.,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  windmgs 
of  the  shore  (Mr.  Couch). 

Pilchards  constitute  an  important  article  of  food  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  Cornishmen,  and  in  a  successful  season  are  retailed  near  the 
coast  at  the  rate  of  12  for  a  penny. 

From  some  cause,  which  is  not  well  understood,  of  recent  years  the 
pilchards  have  not  been  so  numerous  at  St.  Ives  and  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Cornwall  as  formerly,  but  their  places  have  been  taken  by  enormous 
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shoals  of  herring.  Nearly  300  boats  are  engaged  in  the  drift-fishery 
for  herrings  in  St.  Ives  Bay,  and  great  quantities  of  fish  are  landed 
between  Oct.  1  and  Jan.  15.  As  much  as  200  tons  per  diem  are  some¬ 
times  sent  away  by  rail,  as  w^ell  as  large  quantities  pickled  in  the  same 
way  as  pilchards. 

VIII.  Old  Cornish  Language. 

The  Old  Cornish  Language  belonged  to  the  Cymric  division  of 
Celtic,  to  which  Welsh  and  Armorican  (Bas  Breton)  also  belong.  The 
Gaelic  division  comprises  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx.  These  (Gaelic  and 
Cymric)  resemble  and  differ  from  each  other  in  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tions  as  Latin  resembles  and  differs  from  Greek.  “  It  may  be  asserted, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  Cymric  was  separated  from  the  Gaelic 
before  the  division  into  Cornish  and  Welsh  was  effected ;  and  the 
writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cornish  is  the  representative  of  a  language 
once  current  over  all  South  Britain  at  least.” — E.  Norris.  In  the 
Cymric  division,  Welsh  differs  from  the  2  others  much  as  French 
differs  from  Spanish.  Cornish  and  Armorican  are  in  closer  relation  to 
each  other ;  much  as  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  The  more  perfect  and 
fuller  grammatical  forms  of  the  Gaelic  show  it  to  be  older  than  Cymric. 
In  the  latter  case  an  amalgamation  seems  to  have  taken  place  wuth  an 
earlier  (pre-Celtic)  race — “  the  men  of  narrow  skulls,  whose  skeletons, 
flint  weapons,  and  tools  have  been  frequently  dug  up  in  Britain.” — 
Norris. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Cornish  was  confined  to  the  western 
parts  of  the  county  ;  and  in  that  of  George  III.,  Dorothy  Pentreath  (died 
1778)  was  one  of  the  last  persons  who  spoke  it. 

The  main  help  in  the  study  of  Cornish  is  the  Grammatica  Celtica 
of  Zeuss  (Leipzig,  1853).  Pryce’s  Cornish  Vocabulary  (1790)  is 
useful ;  Lhuyd’s  Archceologia  Britannica  is  of  little  value.  These 
old  works  have  been  digested  and  improved  upon,  and  for  the  modern 
student  Robert  Williams’s  Lexicon  Cornu-Britannicum  (1865)  is  the 
best ;  Bannister’s  Glossary  of  Cornish  Words  (1871)  is  useful,  but  is 
needlessly  encumbered  with  queries.  F.  P.  W.  Jago  (1887)  has  brought 
out  an  English-Cornish  dictionary,  which  is  well  done ;  it  is  based  on 
Williams.  The  most  important  relics  of  the  Cornish  dialect  known  to 
exist  are  3  dramas  or  “miracle-plays,”  entitled  Origo  Mundi,  Passio 
Domini  Nostri,  and  Besurrectio  Domini  Nostri,  edited  and  translated 
by  Edwin  Norris  (from  MS.  in  the  Bodleian),  Oxford,  1859.  (A  sketch 
of  Cornish  grammar  is  added,  and  an  ancient  Cornish  vocabulary  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  of  the  13th  cent.)  Two  other  Cornish  poems, 
the  Creation  and  Mount  Calvary,  were  very  indifferentlj'’  edited  by 
Davies  Gilbert  (1826  and  1827). 

In  Cornwall  itself  the  old  language  (but  often  in  what  may  be  called 
a  state  of  metamorphosis — see  the  valuable  remarks  of  Max  Muller  in 
his  paper  on  “Jews  in  CornwMl,”  Chigjs,  vol.  iii.)  survives  in  the 
names  of  persons,  places,  and  situations,  and  of  a  few  plants  and  animals. 
The  broom-plant  is  “  bannal,”  the  mountain-ash  “  cair  (berry)  tree”  ; 
a  fiddle  is  a  “crowd”  (in  Welsh  “  croudd  ”) ;  a  mine-w^ork  is  still  a 
“  bal  ”  (i.e.  “jpaZ,”  digging) ;  “  crum  ”  is  crooked  ;  “  clunk,”  to  swallow  ; 
“  chield  vean,”  a  little  child. 


Old  Cornish  Language.  [47] 

The  more  common  prefixes  of  names  of  places,  significant  in  old 
Cornish,  are — 

Tre,  town-place  or  residence. 

Pol,  a  pool,  or  place  above  a  port. 

Pen,  head  of  hill. 

Huel  or  Wheal,  a  work  or  pit. 

Bo  or  Bod,  abode,  dwelling. 

Eos,  a  moor,  any  uncultivated  ground. 

Killi,  a  grove. 

Col,  a  small  hill. 

Kieve,  basin,  originally  a  water  tub  (?),  cuve. 

Bron,  a  breast. 

Bryn,  a  mound. 

Cal,  a  holly. 

Ban  (same  as  Welsh  Llan),  an  enclosure,  and  principally  the  sacred 
enclosure  or  precincts  of  a  church. 

Chy,  a  house. 

Ty,  a  dwelling. 

Mean,  a  stone. 

Dinas,  a  castle. 

Many  names,  properly  Cornish,  have  become  curiously  corrupted. 
Of  these  the  following  are  examples 


Modern  CoRRUrTiox 

Real  Name 

Meaning  in  English 

Brown  Queen 

Brow  gwyn  . 

White  mound. 

Brown  Willy. 

Bron  welli  . 

Highest  hill. 

Tre  brown 

Tre  bron 

Place  on  the  hill. 

Manacles 

Maen-eglos  . 

Church  stone. 

Percent .... 

Bosant 

Holy  abode. 

Potbrane 

Bodbrane  . 

Abode  of  crows, or  rookery 

Broadoak 

Braddoc 

Treachery  (place  of). 

Pennycross  . 

Pen-y-cros  . 

Head  of  the  cross. 

Cold  wind 

Col  wyn 

White  hillock. 

Beacon  Park . 

Bichan  Parc 

Small  field. 

Porth  Piggan 

Porth  Bichan 

Small  port. 

Chysoyster  . 

Chysauster  . 

Heap-shaped  houses. 

Polscone 

Polscoe 

Pool  of  the  wood. 

Castledoor 

Castel  an  dour  . 

Castle  on  the  water. 

Grey  mare 

Griig-mor  . 

Great  heath. 

Cataclew 

Caracleug  . 

Grey  rock. 

Penquite 

Pen  coed 

Head  of  wood. 

Colquite 

Col  coed 

Hillock  of  wood. 

Cotehele 

Coed-heyle  . 

Woods  by  river. 

Mellangoose  . 

Melan-coes  . 

Mill  in  wood. 

IMillandraft  . 

Melan-dreath 

Mill  on  sands. 

Down  derry  . 

Dun-derru  . 

Oak  banks. 

Cripples  Hill 

Crippus  Hill 

Cock’s  crest. 

A  curious  list  of  words  still  in  use  in  E.  Cornwall  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Couch’s  History  of  Polperro  (1871).  They  are  as  often  Teutonic 
as  Celtic. 
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The  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 


IX.  The  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 

In  the  early  times  of  onr  history  mines  of  every  description  were 
deemed  royal,  as  yielding  the  materials  for  coinage,  the  right  of  which 
was  vested  solely  in  the  king.  Hence  the  metalliferous  moors  of  Dart¬ 
moor  and  Cornwall  had  been  Crown  lands  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
when  they  were  settled  by  Edw'.  III.  (1333)  upon  his  eldest  son  the 
Black  Prince,  and  his  heirs,  eldest  so?is  of  the  kings  of  England,  for 
ever.  By  the  charter  of  this  monarch  they  were  consolidated  as  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  wdiich  included  not  only  the  naked  wilds  of  stan¬ 
niferous  bog,  but  10  castles,  9  parks,  53  manors,  13  boroughs  and 
towns,  9  hmidreds,  and  a  forest  abounding  in  wild  deer.  The  lands, 
however,  which  were  comprised  in  this  dukedom  were  little  better  than 
profitless  moors  before  the  reign  of  James  I.,  as  the  authorities  had  no 
power  of  granting  definite  leases,  and  the  tenure  was  dependent  on 
the  life  of  the  sovereign.  But  at  that  time  (1622)  the  Parliament  took 
the  duchy  in  hand,  and,  by  remodelling  its  constitution,  empowered 
tenants  to  hold  farms  in  perpetuity  by  renewable  leases,  and  gave  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  outlay  of  capital  in  improvements  by  creating  good 
and  indefeasible  estates.  This  system,  no  doubt,  had  then  its  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  but  the  plan  of  granting  leases  for  lives  or  in  reversion,  and 
of  commuting  the  greater  part  of  the  rents  for  fines,  soon  reduced  the 
actual  income  of  the  duchy  to  an  amount  that  was  no  just  measure  of 
its  fair  annual  value.  From  1783  to  1830  the  duchy  was  administered 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  who  received  in  the 
above  period  about  370,000Z.  from  the  fines  taken  on  the  renewal  of 
leases.  From  1830  to  1837  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  were  received 
by  Will.  IV. ;  and  in  this  short  term  of  7  years  there  seems  to 
have  been  an  unusual  number  of  renewals,  as  the  fines  produced 
171,343Z.  Up  to  this  time  the  revenues  of  the  duchy,  when  there  was 
no  Prince  of  Wales,  were  appropriated  by  the  Crown.  In  1838  a 
“Council  for  the  Affairs  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  ”  was  appointed 
under  letters  patent.  It  was  afterwards  mainly  under  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  the  powers  of  the  Comicil  expired 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  attained  his  majority  in  1862.  During  its 
existence,  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  were  not  appropriated  by  the 
Crown ;  and  a  series  of  great  improvements  was  effected.  No  leases 
are  now  granted  for  lives,  a  fixed  term  of  years  is  in  all  cases  substi¬ 
tuted  for  them;  and  life  leases  have  been  exchanged  for  holdings  on  the 
more  certain  temu'e.  The  old  fines  have  of  course  taken  the  more 
regular  and  calculable  form  of  rent.  By  these  means,  the  report  of  the 
Council  states,  the  income  of  the  estates  has  been  established  on  a 
sound  basis  ;  and  Her  Majesty  has  been  enabled,  “  by  the  investment  of 
a  surplus  revenue,  to  provide  a  large  sum  for  the  Privy  Purse  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.”  The  present  income  of  the  duchy  is  46,000?. 
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Routk. 

Plymouth 

Saltash  . 

St.  Germans  . 
Looe 
Polperro 
Fowey  . 
Lostwithiel  . 

St.  Blazey 

St.  Austell 


Grampound  . 

Truro 

Perran  Wharf 
Falmouth 

Helston  (from  Gromen 
Junct.) 

Penzance 


Hayle 
Eedruth . 
Newquay 
St.  Columb 
Wadebridge 
Bodmin  . 
Liskeard 


Camelford 


Boscastle  (good  Inn) 
Launceston  . 
Callington 
Tavistock 
Exeter  . 


X.  Skeleton  Tours. 


CORNWALL. 


Chief  Points  of  In'ferest. 


.  Hoe  and  Dockyard.  Mount  Edgcumbe  and 
Breakwater. 

.  Albert  Bridge.*  River  Tamar.  Cotehele. 

Morwell  Rocks. 

,  Church.  Port  Eliot. 

.  Scenery  of  the  estuary  and  coast. 

.  Romantic  coast. 

.  Place  House.  Scenery  of  the  estuary. 

.  Restormel  Castle.  Lanhydrock  House. 
Glynn.  Boconnoc. 

.  Valley  of  Carmeirs  *  and  Trelfry  Viaduct.* 
Mines. 

.  Church  tower.  Carclaze  Mine.*  China-clay 
works.  Tin  stream-works.  Mevagissey. 
Roche  Rocks.* 

.  Probus.  Church  tower. 

.  Scenery  of  the  river.  St.  Piran’s  Church. 

Perran  Round.* 

.  Gardens  of  Carclew. 

.  Pendennis  Castle.  Falmouth  Harbour.  Mabe 
Quarries. 

Road  Loe  Pool.  Kynance  Cove.*  Lizard  Point.* 
Devil’s  Frying-Pan. 

.  Museum  of  the  Geolog.  Soc.  St.  Michael’s 
Mount.*  Land’s  End.*  Tol  Pedn  Pen- 
with.*  Logan  Rock.*  Lamorna  Cove. 
Botallack  Mine  (submarine).*  Druidic  an¬ 
tiquities.  Isles  of  Scilly. 

.  Iron-foundries.  St.  Ives  and  its  bay.* 

.  Mines.  Cam  Brea  Hill. 

.  Coast  scenery. 

.  Vale  of  Mawgan.  Lanherne. 

.  Padstow.  Church  of  St.  Enodock. 

.  Glynn  valley.  Hanter-Gantick.* 

.  St.  Keyne’s  Well.  Clicker  Tor.  St.  Cleer’s 
Well.  Trevethy  Stone.  Cheesewring.* 
Kihnarth  Tor. 

.  Dozmare  Pool.  Brown  Willy.*  Rowtor.* 
Devil’s  Jump.  Hanter-Gantick.*  Delabole 
Quarries. 

.  Tintagel.*  St.  Nighton’s  Kieve.  Vale  of  Rocks, 

.  Castle.  Church  of  St.  Mary.  Endsleigh.* 

.  Church. 


1 
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Skeleton  Tours. 


A  PEDESTRIAN  TOUR  IN  CORNWALL. 

Days.  ^  Route. 

1.  London  to  Devonport  by  rail  or  steamboat. 

2.  Saltasli.  St.  Germans  (or  up  the  Tamar  to  Cotehele  and  Calstock). 

3.  To  the  coast  of  Whitesand  Bay.  Looe. 

4.  Polperro.  Sandplace.  St.  Keyne’s  Well.  Liskeard. 

5.  Visit  Trevethy  Stone,  Cheesewring,  Sharpitor,  Kilmarth  Tor,  Hurlers, 

Half-stone,  St.  Cleer.  Return  to  Liskeard. 

6.  Lostwithiel. 

7.  Fowey. 

8.  St.  Blazey.  St.  Austell. 

9.  Hensbarrow,  and  Roche  Rocks.  Return  to  St.  Austell. 

10.  Mevagissey.  By  coast  to  Penare  Head.  Tregony. 

11.  Probus.  Truro.  By  River  Fal  to  Falmouth. 

12.  Falmouth.  Carclew.  Penryn. 

13.  Mabe  Quarries.  Helston. 

14.  Loe  Pool.  Coast  by  Mullion  and  Kynance  Cove  to  Lizard  Town. 

15.  Coast  from  Lizard  Point  to  Cadgwith.  Helston. 

16.  Marazion.  St.  Michael’s  Mount.  Penzance. 

17.  Lamorna  Cove.  Logan  Rock.  Coast  to  Land’s  End  and  Sennen 

Church-town. 

18.  Coast  to  Botallack  Mine  (descend  into  this  mine).  Gurnard’s  Head. 

St.  Ives. 

19.  Coast  to  Portreath.  Redruth. 

20.  Ascend  Castle  Cam  Brea.  Visit  St.  Day  and  the  Gwennap  Consoli¬ 

dated  Mines.  Return  to  Redruth. 

21.  Perran  Rgund.  Ascend  St.  Agnes’  Beacon.  Perran  Porth. 

22.  St.  Piran’s  Church.  Newquay. 

23.  Vale  of  Mawgan.  Coast  to  Padstow. 

24.  Wadebridge.  Bodmin. 

25.  Hanter-Gantick.  Ascend  Rowtor.  Camelford. 

26.  Tintagel  and  the  neighbouring  Coast. 

27.  St.  Nighton’s  Kieve.  Boscastle. 

28.  Launceston  (procure  a  ticket  for  Endsleigh). 

29.  Endsleigh.  Tavistock. 

30.  Bickleigh  Vale.  Plymouth. 


NORTH  COAST  OF  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 

A  week’s  Pedestrian  Tour  from  Bideford  and  Clovelly  to  Truro  by 
Tintagel,  Padstow,  and  St.  Columb,  7  days,  averaging  20  miles  a  day. 
Constant  ups  and  downs  occur  in  crossing  the  numerous  valleys  descending 
to  the  sea,  the  pedestrian  often  walking  through  thick  gorse. 

Days.  Route. 

1.  London  to  Bideford. — Clovelly  (new  Inn)  or  Hartland  Town.  12  m. 

2.  Hartland.  Hartland  Abbey.  Stoke  Neeton.  Hartland  Quay.  Mor- 

wenstow  (no  Inn).  Road  strikes  inland.  Cliffs  very  fine.  23  m. 

3.  Bude.  St.  Gennys.  Follow  cliff  3  or  4  hrs.  walk.  Crackington 

Cove.  Respar  veil  Downs.  Boscastle  (Wellington  Inn,  good).  20  m. 

4.  Boscastle.  Valley  of  Rocks.  Tintagel.  (St.  Nighton’s  Kieve  may  be 

skipped  by  those  pressed  for  time  ) 


Skeleton  Tours.  [51] 

Days.  Route. 

5.  Trevena.  Port  Isaac.  Forth  Gwin.  Strike  inland  from  Port  Isaac. 

Eock  Ferry  (Inn),  near  to  Padstow.  20  m. 

6.  Padstow.  Bodruthan  Steps.  Mawgan.  Lanherne  Nunnery.  Mawgan 

Forth.  Newquay.  20  m. 

7.  Newquay.  The  Gannel.  Perran  Bound.  Inland  to  Perranzabuloe. 

*  Along  sands  to  Perran  Forth.  Leave  the  coast  for  Truro.  S.A.B. 


SKELETON  EOUTE  TO  THE  LAND’S  END  AND  LIZABD,  &c., 
COAST  LOAD,  STAETING  FEOM  ST.  IVES. 

**St.  Ives  (Hotel,  Tregenna  Castle)— Zennor  Quoit.  (Coast  Scenery.) 
Gurnard’s  Head. 

Morvah. 

Pendeen. 

Botallack  Mine. 

St.  Just. 

*Sennen  and  Land’s  End.  (Small  Inn.) 

Treen — Logan  Eocks  and  Booking  Stone. 

Buryan. 

**Penzance.  (Hotels  :  Mount’s  Bay  House  ;  Queen’s,  &c.) 

Marazion  Stat. — Michael’s  Mount  (or  by  str.  from  Penzance). 

Helston. 

Mullion  Cove. 

Kynance  Cove. 

Lizard  Town  and  Lighthouse.  (Fair  Inns.) 

Cadgwith. 

’’"’’'Falmouth.  (Falmouth  Hotel.) 
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***  The  names  of  places  are  printed  in  hlaclc  type  only  in  those  routes  where  the  places  are 

described. 


Route.  Page. 

1.  Exeter  to  Bude,  by  Lidford 

Junct.,  Launceston,  Ca- 
melford,  Delabole,  Bos- 
castle,  and  Tintagel  .  2 

2.  Exeter  to  Bude  and  Bide¬ 

ford,  by  Okebampton, 

Hols  worthy  (Kail),  and 
Clovelly  .  .  .  .17 

3.  Tavistock  to  Liskeard,  by 

Calstock  (Cotehele,  Mor- 
well  Rocks)  and  Calling- 
ton  . 19 

4.  Callington  to  Stratton, 

Bude,  and  Bideford,  by 
Launceston  ...  23 

5.  Bude  to  Boscastle,  by  the 

Coast  ....  28 

6.  Camelford  to  Wadebridge 

(Padstow),  St.  Columb 
Major,  Newquay,  Maw- 
gan,  and  Bodruthan  Steps  28 

7.  Plymouth  to  Truro,  by 

Saltash,  St.  Germans,  Lis¬ 
keard  [St.  Neot],  Bod¬ 
min,  Lostwithiel  [Res- 
tormel],  Par,  and  St.  Aus¬ 
tell  (Rail)  ...  38 

8.  Bodmin  Road  Stat.  to  Bod¬ 

min,  Wadebridge,  and  j 
Padstow  .  .  .  .  66  I 

9.  Fowey  to  Newquay  (Rail) 

by  Par  and  St.  Blazey  .  70 

10.  Launceston  to  Bodmin  and 

Truro  [Brown  Willy — 
Roughtor,  and  Dozmare 
Pool]  ....  74 

11.  Truro  to  Perran  Porth  and 

Perranzabuloe  —  St.  Pi- 
ran’s  Church  in  the  Sands  84 

[Cornwall.'] 


Route.  Page. 

12.  Truro  to  Falmouth,  by 

Penryn — Falmouth  Har¬ 
bour  ....  87 

13.  Truro  to  Penzance,  by  Red¬ 

ruth  (Portreath),  Carn- 
brea,  Camborne, and  Hayle 
(Rail)  ....  94 

14.  Plymouth  to  Falmouth,  by 

Rame  Head,  Looe,  Fowey, 
and  St.  Austell  [Meva- 

gissey].  (The  South 

Coast)  ....  114 

15.  Falmouth  to  The  Lizard, 

by  Gweek,  Kynance  Cove, 
Mullion  Cove,  Lizard 

Town,  and  Lighthouse  .  122 

16.  Helston  to  the  Lizard  — 

Coast  Path  for  Pedes¬ 
trians  ....  128 

17.  The  Lizard — Cadgwith  to 

Falmouth  —  Pedestrian 
Rte.  by  Helford  Ferry  .  130 

18.  Falmouth  to  Penzance,  by 

Helston,  Marazion,  and 
Mount’s  Bay  .  .  .132 

19.  Penzance  to  the  Lizard,  by 

Marazion  and  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s  Mount .  .  .  138 

20.  Penzance  to  The  Land’s 

End,  The  Logan  Rock, 
and  St.  Buryan  .  .  142 

21.  Penzance  to  St.  Just,  Cape 

Cornwall,  and  Botallack 
Mine,  by  Sancreed  .  .  152 

22.  Penzance  to  St.  Ives  by  Cas- 

tel-an-Dinas — Zennor  .  157 

23.  The  Scilly  Islands ;  Pen¬ 

zance  to  St.  Mary’s,  Hugh 
Town,  and  Tresco  .  .  161 


Pamte  1. — Exeter  to  Bude. 


This  sign  in  the  text  appended  to 
a  name  indicates  that  further  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  the  subject 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Index  and 
Directory  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 


EOUTE  1. 

EXETER  (or  Plymouth)  to  rude,  by 
LIDFORD  JUNCT.,  LAUNCESTON,  CAMEL- 
FORD,  DELABOLE,  BOSCASTLE,  AND 
TINTAGEL. 

liiiil.  Places. 

Exeter 

52  m.  Launceston 
Plymouth 

21.^  in.  Lidford  Junct. 

25i  m.  Coryton 
28|  m.  Litton 
33  m.  Launceston 
40.^  m.  Tresmeer 
49  m.  Delabole 


Hoad 

Launceston 
12  m.  Davidstow 
16  m.  Camelford 

2|  m.  Delabole 
6|  m.  Tintagel 
21  m.  Boscastle 
36  m.  Bude 

(n)  Exeter  to  Launceston,  52  m. 
by  L.  &  S.  W.  Ely.  (Devonport 
Branch),  passing  Yeoford  Junct.,  Oke- 
hamjiton  and  Halwill  Junct.  Stats, 
to  Launceston. 


Or  (6)  Plymouth  to  Launceston, 
33  m.,  by  G.  W.  Ely.,  by  Yelverton, 
Horrabridge,  Tavistock,  and  Mary- 
Tavy  to 

21|  m.  Lidford  Junct.  Up  to  this 
IDoint  the  Ete.  lies  in  Devonshire. 
(See  Handbook  for  Devon.) 

Lidford,  or  Lydford,  is  a  village  in 
the  midst  of  Dartmoor.  It  has  a 
picturesque  bridge  over  a  gorge,  and 
a  waterfall — described  (as  well  as  the 
whole  Ete.  thus  far)  in  Handbook  for 
Devon. 

Eail  to  Launceston,  then  from 
Launceston  to  Boscastle  (18  m.  direct, 
or  21 1  m.  vicl  Camelford),  and  Tintagel 
(20  m.  direct)  by  coach  or  car. 

After  Lidford  the  rly.  to  Launceston 
(14  m.)  skirts  Cornwall,  descending 
the  Vale  of  the  Lyd  to 

25 1  m.  Coryton  Stat.  Near  the  stat. 
is  Sydenham  (J.  H.  Tremayne,  Esq.), 
an  interesting  Eliz.  mansion  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lyd,  built  by  Sir  Thos. 
Wise,  well  preserved ;  furnished  in 
the  original  style,  with  fine  staircase, 
family  portraits ;  also  Leio.  Tren- 
chard  (Eev.  S.  Baring-Gould). 

28|-  m.  Lifton  Stat.  The  rectory 
is  an  old  manor-house,  in  which 
Charles  I.  slept  July  31,  1044.  Lifton 
Park  belongs  to  H.  Bradshaw,  Esq. 

33  m.  Launceston  Stat.,  ^  m.  from 
the  town— omnibus.  Pop.  (including 
St.  Thomas’s  and  St.  Stephen’s)  5300. 
Launceston  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
district,  about  2  ni.  from  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Tamar.  It  is  picturesque  in 
aspect,  lying  under  its  commanding 
castle,  rising  on  a  rock  which  must 
have  been  a  stronghold  from  the 
earliest  times  of  history. 

History. —  Before  the  Conquest  it 
was  held  by  the  great  English  earls, 
Godwin  and  Harold,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  recorded  as  its  possessor 
“on  the  day  when  K.  Edward  was 
alive  and  dead  ”  {Domesday).  After 
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the  Conquest  it  was  granted,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  shire,  to  Kohert  of 
Mortain. 

In  1643,  when  the  fortunes  of 
Charles  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  the 
tide  of  a  sudden  turned  and  drove 
the  Eoundheads  out  of  Cornwall.  Sir 
Ealph  Hopton  and  Sir  Beville  Gren¬ 
ville  were  shut  into  the  county  by 
Sir  Alexander  Carew  and  Sir  K.Buller, 
who  lay  at  this  town  to  prevent  their 
escape.  The  Parliamentary  com¬ 
manders,  to  beguile  their  inactivity, 
instituted  legal  proceedings  against 
“  divers  persons  unknown,  who  had 
lately  come  into  Cornwall,  armed 
contra  pacem”  Upon  this  Hopton 
appeared,  and,  producing  the  king’s 
commission,  obtained  a  verdict  of 
acquittal,  and  was  thanked  by  the 
jury.  Hopton  then,  in  turn,  preferred 
an  indictment  against  Buller  and 
Carew.  The  jury  found  them  guilty, 
and  an  order  was  granted  to  raise  the 
posse  coniitatus,  “  for  the  dispersing 
that  unlawful  assembly,  and  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  rioters.”  A  force 
of  8000  well-armed  foot  was  speedily 
in  motion  ;  Buller  and  Carew  were 
driven  from  Launceston,  and  the 
Koyalists  found  themselves  masters 
of  Cornwall. 

Launceston  has  long  been  attached 
to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  gives 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  title  of 
Viscount.  The  name  is  said  to  come 
from  Lan-stephan-ton,  from  the 
mother  church  of  the  town,  now  a  mile 
distant,  being  dedicated  to  that  saint. 
In  the  Domesday  it  is  called  Dun- 
Jieved,  the  first  part  of  which  name 
seems  to  be  connected  with  din  or 
dinas,  a  castle. 

The  Objects  of  Interest  are  the  ■ 
Castle,  the  Church,  some  trilling  re¬ 
mains  of  tlie  Town  Walls,  the  South  ' 
gate,  and  the  fine  Norm,  gate  to  , 
White  Hart  Hotel  from  the  Priory, 
all  about  5  min.  walk  from  the  Market 
Place.  In  the  neighbourhood:  Wer- 
rington  Park,  End^leigh,  and  Tre- 
carrel,  once  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
and  now  extinct  Cornish  family  of 
the  same  name. 


The  Castle  embraces  an  area  of 
nearly  500  sq.  ft.,  with  a  very  ancient 
mound  or  motte  in  the  S.E.  corner, 
surmounted  by  the  Keep  Tower. 

It  is  entered  by  the  W.  Gate-house,  a 
ruined,  ivy-clad  structure  of  2  storeys, 
of  the  age  of  Hen.  VHI.,  with  broad, 
drop  arch,  and  sides  grooved  for  a 
portcullis.  Passing  through  this,  the 
key  of  the  keep,  and  admission  to 
the  Gardens,  laid  out  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  may  be  obtained. 
The  outer  bail,  now  denuded  of  all 
its  buildings,  serves  as  a  cricket- 
ground  ;  but  in  former  times  was  the 
place  of  public  executions.  Here,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  heretics 
were  burned  at  the  stake,  and  in 
more  recent  times  old  women  accused 
of  being  witches. 

The  Keep  Tower  on  the  top  of  the 
mound,  100  ft.  above  the  river,  is 
reached  from  this  pretty  garden  by 
a  long  flight  of  steps,  replacing  older 
ones.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  a 
cylinder  within  a  cylinder,  the  space 
between  the  2  concentric  walls  not 
exceeding  8  ft.  The  inner  tower, 
rising  above  the  outer,  has  walls 
12  ft.  thick  and  is  18  ft.  in  diam., 
leaving  a  passage  perhaps  10  ft. 
broad,  forming  the  chemin  de  ronde. 
Around  and  outside  it  is  a  narrow 
walk,  possibly  once  defended  by  a 
parapet.  All  this  part  of  the  castle 
is  very  late  Norm. 

The  inner  tower  had  a  ground-floor 
and  2  storeys.  The  door  is  on  the 
N.  side,  and  is  the  only  opening  of 
any  kind  into  the  lower  chamber, 
which  probably  was  for  stores.  On 
the  1.  of  the  entrance  passage  a  stair 
formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
led  to  the  first-floor,  and  winds  half 
round  the  circle.  It  is  dark,  having 
no  wiiidovv's.  The  first-floor  was  just 
clear  of  the  outer  wall,  and  had  2 
windows,  on  opposite  sides.  The 
stair  enters  at  the  side  of  one  of 
these,  and,  passing  through  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  ascends,  also  in  the  wall,  to 
the  second-lioor.  The  first-floor,  on 
which  was  the  principal  apartment, 
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has  a  chimney-piece  and  hearth  on  j 
the  N.  side.  The  roofs  of  all  the  I 
storeys  were  of  wood.  Much  of  the  ' 
wall  at  this  elevation  is  destroyed,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  stair  ran  on  to 
the  upper  storey,  and  thence  to  the 
battlements,  now  wanting.  The  walls 
gather  in,  dome-like,  with  the  second- 
floor  roof.  This  tower  is  very  plain, 
but  its  entrance  arch  (the  present  one 
is  on  the  ancient  pattern),  and  pas¬ 
sage,  and  stair  have  all  pointed 
(Trans. -Norm.)  arches.  The  hre- 
jdace  is  mutilated,  but  its  side  joints 
and  corbels  are  decidedly  Norm. 

The  top  of  the  annular  wall  is  on  a 
level  with  the  first-floor  of  the  tower, 
and  the  joist-holes  round  the  exterior 
of  the  latter  show  the  space  between 
to  have  been  roofed  with  timber.  The 
base  of  this  wall  externally  batters, 
and  at  the  tojD  of  the  slope  is  a  bold 
well-cut  cordon  of  stone. 

All  the  work  is  rudely  built  of 
slate,  with  very  little  ashlar  remain¬ 
ing.  No  part  existing  is  older  than 
late  Norm. 

The  Eastern  gate-tower  (Trans. - 
Norm.)  at  the  base  of  the  mound  is 
interesting,  as  the  prison  in  which 
George  Fox  the  Quaker  was  shut  up 
(1G56)  for  disturbing  the  public  peace 
by  distributing  tracts  at  St.  Ives. 
The  cell  is  still  shown. 

The  rest  of  the  space  is  occupied 
by  the  courts  (ballia)  of  the  castle, 
the  area  of  which  is  considerable,  and 
long  contained  the  County  Courts. 
The  mound  occupies  the  N.E.  corner. 
A  wall  skirting  the  mound,  a  little 
above  its  base,  appears  to  have  en¬ 
circled  the  whole.  It  may  be  seen  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  S.E.  face.  Thence 
it  swept  to  the  W.,  and  included  the 
S.  Gatehouse,  tejnii.  Hen.  VIII. ;  a 
drawbridge  led  across  the  ditch  from 
this  gate.  The  arches  in  a  part  of 
the  bridge,  now  walled  up,  may  still 
be  seen. 

On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  the  castle 
defence  is  a  deep  natural  valley  ;  on 
the  S.  and  E.  the  valley  has  been 
deepened,  and  still,  though  built 
upon,  bears  the  name  of  Castle 
Ditoh.  The  Deer  Park,  still  so  called, 


extended  S.W.  from  the  Castle  gate. 
This  gate  is  late  Perp.,  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
building — gate,  tower,  annular  wall, 
and  circular  keej),  are  by  one  hand, 
and  of  one  time. 

Launceston  Castle  or  “  Dunheved  ” 
was  one  of  the  chief  manors  granted 
by  the  Conqueror  to  his  half-brother, 
Eobert  of  Mortain,  who  was  created 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  appears  in 
Domesday  as  lord  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  county.  He  is  said  to  have 
built  a  castle  here  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
improbable  that  any  part  of  the 
existing  structure  is  of  his  time. 
Castle  and  manor  passed  with  the 
earldom,  and  were  at  last  merged 
in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Leland 
mentions  the  keep  as  “  the  strongest, 
though  not  the  biggest,  that  ever  I 
saw  in  any  ancient  worke  in  Eng- 
lande.”  In  1645  it  was  fortified  for 
,  Charles  I.  by  Sir  Eichard  Grenville, 
and  in  March  of  the  following  year 
the  garrison  surrendered  to  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  troops  under  Fairfax. 
This  was  the  closing  scene  in  the 
military  annals  of  the  castle.  The 
j  Dukes  of  Northumberland,  High 
I  Constables  of  Launceston  under  the 
Duchy,  expended  a  considerable  sum 
in  judicious  repairs,  which  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  for  some  time  any 
I  further  decay.  The  precinct  has  been 
I  tastefully  laid  out  as  a  public  plea- 
i  sure-ground. 

The  castle  is  now  held  by  the  Lord 
'  Chancellor,  on  condition  of  “  keeping 
it  in  a  state  of  ruinous  repair.”  Over 
one  of  the  gates  there  existed  the 
legend ;  “  He  that  will  do  well  to 
me,  let  him  love  well  Sir  John  Tre- 
lawney.” 

The  *Church  of  St.  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalen  is  the  most  perfect  and  com¬ 
plete  example  of  a  variety  of  the 
Perp.  style  peculiar  to  Cornwall.  It 
was  erected  (1524)  by  Sir  Henry  Tre- 
i  carrel  of  Trecarrel,  of  granite,  and 
'  from  the  nature  of  the  stone,  the 
ornamentation,  with  which  it  is  pro¬ 
fusely  covered  on  the  outside,  was 
I  executed  with  the  pick  and  not  with 
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the  chisel.  The  entire  surface  even 
of  the  buttresses  is  divided  into  panels 
filled  with  armorial  bearings,  flowers, 
or  letters.  The  richest  part  is  the  S. 
2Jorch,  where  the  Trecarrel  arms  ap¬ 
pear  beneath  an  elegant  niche,  flanked 
with  bas-reliefs  of  St.  Martin  dividing 
his  cloak,  and  St.  George  slaying  a 
huge  dragon.  A  number  of  shields 
encircle  the  edifice,  embossed  with 
letters,  which  together  (beginning  at 
the  priests’  door  with  “  Ave  Maria  ”) 
form  sentences  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene.  There  is  a  recumbent  figure 
of  her  in  a  canopied  niche  at  the  E. 
end.  The  tower,  which  stands  apart, 
but  is  connected  with  the  church  by  a 
large  vestry-room,  is  of  earlier  date 
(1380) ,  and  built  of  a  different  material. 
The  interior  consists  of  3  aisles  of 
equal  length,  without  projecting  choir 
or  transepts— the  wood  roofs  sup¬ 
ported  on  elegant  Perp.  shafts  and 
drop  arches  of  granite.  There  is  a 
Norm.  font.  In  the  church  are  modern 
stained-glass  windows.  The  chancel 
contains  the  monumental  tomb  of 
Sir  Hugh  Piper,  “  the  famous  loyalist 
of  the  West,”  temjn  Charles  I.,  and 
his  Dame  Sibylla,  “  very  livelily  re¬ 
presented  in  marble,”  the  one  in 
armour  and  the  other  in  brocade. 
Sir  Hugh  had  been  Lt. -Governor  of 
the  citadel  and  island  (St.  Nicholas) 
at  Plymouth,  and  constable  of  Laun¬ 
ceston  Castle.  The  wooden  pulpit  is 
polygonal  and  curious. 

Several  fragments  of  the  Priory, 
founded  for  Augustinian  canons  in 
the  reign  of  Hen.  I.  by  William 
Warelwast,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  are  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  houses  now  occu¬ 
pying  its  site.  The  fine  Norm,  gate¬ 
way  to  the  White  Hart  Hotel  was 
brought  from  here. 

Scanty  remains  of  the  Town  Walls 
may  be  seen  in  Launceston.  The 
only  gateway  now  standing  is  South 
gate,  close  to  the  King’s  Arms,  which 
is  of  Dec.  date,  and  forms  the  en¬ 
trance  from  Devonshire. 

St.  Stephen’s,  1  m.  N.,  is  a  fine 
granite  church,  with  a  Perp.  tower  and 
in  part  E.E.  nave. 


A  rly.  is  being  made  from  Laun¬ 
ceston,  by  Camelford,  to  Bodmin  ;  it 
is  open  as  far  as  Tresmeer  (May  1893), 
and  will  be  opened  to  Delabole  before 
1894. 

Excursions. 

{a)  Werringtoii ;  {b)  Endsleigh ; 
(c)  Trehartha  Hall;  {d)  Trccarrcl. 

{a)  Werrington,  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
now  to  J.  C.  Williams  of  Caerhayes, 
Esq.,  2  m.  N.  The  large  park  of 
Werrington,  overgrown  with  fern  and 
well  stocked  with  deer,  is  pictur¬ 
esque.  Werrington  Ch.  has  been 
restored. 

{h)  Endsleigh,  the  cottage  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  is  situated  on  the 
Tamar,  9  m.  S.  Tickets  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  Endsleigh  {Handbook  for 
Devon)  may  be  obtained  at  the 
White  Hart. 

(c)  Trehartha  Hall,  the  seat  of 
E.  B.  Eodd,  Esq.,  is  in  the  parish  of 
Northill,  about  7  m.  towards  Lis- 
keard,  under  the  rocky  escarpment 
of  the  moors.  In  this  house  is  kept 
the  magnificent  collection  of  Cornish 
birds  formed  by  the  late  E.  H.  Bodd 
of  Penzance,  the  Cornish  ornitholo¬ 
gist.  S.W.  of  the  house  a  tributary 
of  the  Biver  Lynher  falls  in  a  cas¬ 
cade,  where  the  botanist  may  find 
some  rare  ferns. 

(cl)  Trecarrel  stands  at  the  head 
of  a  valley  descending  to  the  Inny 
Biver  (a  tributary  of  the  Tamar), 
about  6  m.  S.  of  Launceston,  and 
1|  m.  W.  of  the  church-town  of 
Lezant.  The  old  mansion  was  built 
about  1540,  by  Sir  Henry,  the  last  of 
the  Trecarrel s,  and  in  the  Bebellion 
was  honoured  by  a  visit  from 
Charles  I.,  who  slept  in  it  on  his 
road  into  Cornwall.  The  hall  and  a 
small  chapel  of  granite  are  in  excel¬ 
lent  preservation.  The  hall  has  a 
tine  cradle-roof  ;  and  in  the  wall 
over  the  dais  a  square  opening  from 
the  lord’s  chamber.  The  Chapel, 
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detached  from  the  house,  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  has 
the  walls  and  roof  perfect.  At  the 
E.  end  the  altar  platform  remains, 
with  piscina  and  pillar  bracket  for  j 
an  image.  This  part  of  the  building  j 
is  the  whole  height ;  the  W.  part  is  | 
in  2  storeys,  with  fireplace  and 
garderobe  in  the  upper  room.  All  | 
is  late  Perp.,  though  some  portions  j 
appear  earlier  than  Sir  Henry’s  ! 
time,  to  whom  the  building  of  the  | 
house  is  usually  assigned.  He  may  j 
have  completed  a  portion,  and  have 
left  unfinished  the  rooms  beyond 
the  daised  end  of  the  hall,  using  the 
stone  for  St.  Mary’s  Ch.  The  story 
goes  that,  when  building  the  man¬ 
sion,  his  only  child  died  suddenly  in 
a  bath,  while  his  wife  expired  a  few 
hours  later.  So  he  ceased  from  build¬ 
ing  his  great  house,  and  dedicated 
his  wealth  to  pious  uses,  employing 
the  granite  blocks,  intended  for  the 
mansion,  in  the  erection  of  Linkin- 
horne  Tower  (Kte.  3).  The  hall  is 
now  used  as  a  cider-cellar  ;  the 
house  is  a  farmhouse ;  and,  alas ! 
the  little  chapel  a  hen-roost. 

1  m.  farther  from  Lezant,  on  the 
high-road  to  Callington,  is  the  Sports¬ 
man's  Arms,  a  convenient  house  of 
entertainment.  A  lane  leads  direct 
from  it  to  the  Carthamartha  Bocks, 
on  the  Tamar  (3  m.),  one  of  the 
finest  points  of  view  in  the  county 
(see  Hajiclbook  for  Devon,  Excursion 
from  Tavistock). 

L.\unceston  to  Tintagel  by  Eoad, 
via  Cameleoed  and  Boscastle,* 
24  M. 

(The  direct  road  by  Davidstow, 
avoiding  Camelford,  is  about  20  m.to 
Tintagel  and  18  to  Boscastle.)  The 
road  quits  the  cultivated  country 
and  region  of  trees  soon  after  pass¬ 
ing  the  lodge  of  Tregear  (E.  G.  B. 
Lethbridge,  Esq.),  follows  up  a  long 
ascent,  a  wild  and  dreary  road, 

*  The  new  direct  line  via.  Tresmeer  to  Bos¬ 
castle  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
For  those  who  prefer  to  drive,  the  route  by 
road  is  here  given. 


skirting  Laneast  and  Wilsey  Doions, 
hills  traversed  by  the  junction-line 
of  the  carbonaceous  and  Devonian 
formations,  and  leads  to 

12^  m.  Davidstow  (pron.  Dewstow), 
a  poor  village,  in  one  of  the  bleakest 
districts  of  Cornwall,  but  with  an  in¬ 
teresting  Church,  Dec.  and  Perp.,  and 
ded.  after  a  rebuilding  in  1294.  There 
is  an  octagonal  font,  but  the  wood 
carving  and  stained  glass  once  here 
are  gone.  Trout  may  be  caught  in 
the  Inny.  The  sterile  expanse  of 
Davidstow  Moor  stretches  S.  to 
Koughtor  and  Brown  Wiily  (Ete.  10), 
the  2  Cornish  yntns.  About  3  m.  N., 
on  Wilsey  Down,  is  Warhstow  Bar- 
roiu,  an  ancient  fortification  —  an 
irregular  double  vallum  —of  consider¬ 
able  size.  A  long  mound  in  the 
centre  of  it  is  called  by  the  country 
people  King  Arthur's  Grave. 

1  m.  beyond  Davidstow  is  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Inn,  whence  the  direct  road  to 
Boscastle  (4  m.)  and  Tintagel  (6  m.) 
continues  N.W.  Following  that  to 
the  S.W.  we  reach 

16  m.  Camelford  ^  (pop.  1370),  a 
dreary  town  on  a  slope  in  a  hilly 
part  of  the  county,  on  the  skirt  of 
the  moors,  and  on  the  Camel  {i.e. 
winding  stream,  or,  as  some  would 
derive,  Camb  Allan  =  A\\a.n’s  Ford), 
abounding  in  peal  and  trout,  which, 
rising  in  the  parish  of  Davidstow, 
unites  with  the  Alan  at  the  Devil’s 
Jump,  and  thence  flows  by  Wade- 
bridge  and  Padstow  to  the  sea.  The 
figure  of  a  camel  which  crowns  the 
town-hall,  as  a  weathercock,  placed 
there  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  name  of  the  river,  is  a 
pun  or  an  error. 

The  parish  Church  (restd.),  called 
Lanteglos — i.e.  the  “  church  enclo¬ 
sure  is  li  m.  W.  It  is  ded.  to 
St.  Julitta,  and  contains  E.  E. 
(chancel),  Dec.,  and  Perp.  (nave) 
portions.  The  Perp.  E.  windows  of 
chancel  and  S.  aisle  are  good.  The 
heraldic  bosses  on  the  roofs  of  both 
should  be  noticed.  The  arms  of 
Coryton,  Trelawny,  and  Trecarrel 
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are  conspicuous  on  that  of  the  S. 
aisle.  The  fine  octangular  font  is 
E.  E.  The  W.  tower  is  E.  E.  (Frag¬ 
ments  of  an  old  cross  are  preserved 
at  the  Eectory,  and  a  Norm,  font  has 
been  removed  to  a  mission  church  at 
Washaway  in  Egloshayle.)  The  Eec¬ 
tory  was  designed  by  Pugin. 

Camelford  was  made  a  free 
borough  by  Eichard,  king  of  the 
Eomans,  and  incorporated  temp. 
Charles  II.  From  the  reign  of 
Edw.  IV.  down  to  the  Eeform  Bill 
it  had  returned  2  M.P.’s.  Ossian 
Maepherson  and  Lords  Lansdowne 
and  Brougham  in  turns  represented 
this  rotten  borough.  Cap)t.  Wallis, 
who  discovered  Otaheite,  was  born 
at  Fentonivooyi  (Fenton-woon,  i.a. 
“  spring  or  well  on  the  downs  ”),  now 
a  farmhouse,  m.  S.,  near  the  river¬ 
side. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Camelford, 
according  to  tradition,  has  been  the 
scene  of  2  sanguinary  battles — at 
Worthyvale,  2  m.  N.,  near  Slaughter 
Bridge  (see  below). 

Travellers  resort  to  Camelford 
chiefly  because  it  is  on  the  highway 
to  one  of  the  most  interesting  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Cornwall,  since  it  compre¬ 
hends  Boscastle,  the  ruins  of  Kmg 
Arthur's  Castle  of  Tintagel,  the 
magnificent  line  of  coast  between 
these  points,  and  the  Slate -quarries 
of  Delabole, 

Excursions. 

(a)  The  Church  of  Advent ;  {h)  Bough- 
tor  and  BrownWilly ;  (c)  Hanter 
Gantick ;  {d)  Delabole. 

(n)  The  Church  of  Advent,  2  m. 
E.  (ded.  to  St,  Adwen,  locally  St. 
Tane),  contains  E.  E.  portions,  and 
is  interesting.  The  N.  transept  and 
tower  at  the  W.  end  of  the  chancel 
(both  E.  E.)  deserve  notice.  In  the 
latter  the  wall  of  the  newel  projects 
into  the  N.  aisle,  and  is  pierced  for 
a  lancet  light.  There  are  remains 
of  gilding  and  colour  on  the  roof 
(Perp.)  of  the  nave.  The  S.  tran¬ 


sept  has  been  removed,  and  the  wall 
permanently  blocked  up.  Altogether 
the  condition  of  the  church  is  to  be 
regretted. 

(&)  To  Roughtor  and  Brown  Willy, 

5  and  7  m.  S.E.  (Ete.  10).  Eoughtor 
has  a  magnificent  appearance,  as  it 
rises  in  a  craggy  ridge  over  inter¬ 
vening  hills.  Eoughtor  can  be  easily 
reached  from  Advent ;  a  rough  car¬ 
riage-road  goes  to  Stannon  \‘2,\  m.), 
a  farmhouse  where  a  carriage  can  be 
put  up.  Thence  an  easy  walk  of 
m.  to  summit,  passing  the  Logan 
Eock.  In  his  route  to  this  mtn. 
the  traveller  will  cross  a  cart-track 
on  the  moor,  bordered  by  upright 
stones,  which  are  ranged  along  it  at 
regular  distances.  It  will  give  him 
an  idea  of  the  dreary  character  of 
this  district.  It  extends  from  a  place 
called  Watergate  to  Five-lanes  (see 
Ete.  10),  near  Launceston,  and  the 
stones  were  erected  by  the  minister, 
who  had  to  traverse  the  waste  on 
Sundays,  to  serve  as  guides  in  misty 
weather ;  a  long  post  occurs  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  I  m,,  and  is  marked  on  the 
Watergate  side  with  the  letter  W., 
and  on  that  towards  Five-lanes  with 
the  letter  F. 

(c)  To  the  wild  valley  of  Hanter 
Gantick,  by  the  Devil's  Jump  (both 
described  in  Ete.  10).  The  shortest 
route  is  by  the  Church  of  Advent  (see 
a7ite).  In  the  third  field  beyond  this 
church,  by  the  side  of  the  path, 
stands  a  time-worn  granite  cross, 
about  9  ft.  in  height. 

{d)  To  the  Delabole  slate-quarries, 
2  m.  W.,  and  (on  foot)  to  Tintagel, 

6  m.,  vid  Pengelly.  (The  name, 
before  the  Norm.  Conquest,  was 
Delian- Bol,  the  interpretation  of 
which  has  been  suggested  as  Cornish 
delyo7u  ^ \ea,\es,"  and  6o?  =  “pit,” 
i.e.  flakes-pit,  referring  to  the  la- 
mime  (or  leaves)  of  slate.  A  more 
modern  form  of  name  is  Dinnabole, 
Dennibole  (sometimes  corrupted  into 
Dilly-bolly),  in  Cornwall  often  asso¬ 
ciated  with  patches  of  barren  soil. 
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and  there  are  furze -crofts  on  many 
estates  which  are  thus  denominated. 

The  Quarries  are  celebrated  for  ex¬ 
cellent  roofing-slate,  and  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Carew  in  the  reign  of  Eliz. 
They  present  a  most  animated  scene. 
The  traveller  suddenly  beholds  a 
vast  excavation,  about  450  ft.  deep, 
the  result  of  the  uninterrupted 
labour  of  cents.,  encompassed  by 
dark  blue  hills  of  rubbish,  continu¬ 
ally  on  the  increase,  and  slowly 
encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  the 
farmer.  The  scene  is  enlivened  by 
a  throng  of  men  busily  engaged  in 
various  noisy  employments,  while 
waggons  and  horses  are  everywhere 
in  rapid  motion,  and  steam-engines 
are  lifting  with  a  harsh  sound  their 
ponderous  arms,  and  raising  loaded 
trucks  from  the  depths  of  the  pit, 
or  masses  of  slate  of  several  tons 
weight,  which  are  seen  slowly  as¬ 
cending  guide-ropes  or  inclines  to 
stages  at  the  top  of  the  quarry. 
The  stranger  should  obtain  the 
services  of  one  of  the  “captains” 
— superintendents — as  a  guide,  and 
to  explain  the  different  operations 
to  which  the  slate  is  subjected. 
Upon  the  edge  of  the  quarry  is  the 
Poppet  Head,  from  which  a  number 
of  guide-ropes  are  stretched  like  the 
shrouds  of  a  ship  to  the  base  of  the 
pit.  The  slate  is  first  loosened  by 
small  charges  of  gunpowder  ;  it  is 
then  torn  up  by  wedges  and  crow¬ 
bars,  and  placed  in  trucks  which, 
being  attached  to  a  wheel  which  tra¬ 
verses  the  guide-ropes,  are  drawn  up 
by  steam-engines  to  the  Poppet  Head 
or  Head  of  Inclines.  They  are  then 
drawn  by  locomotives  to  the  various 
workshops,  where  the  slate  is  split 
into  various  sizes,  according  to  the 
purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve. 
The  water  is  pumped  from  the 
quarry  by  water-wheels  into  an  adit, 
and  the  slate  is  shijoped  at  the 
little  harbour  of  Forth  Gaverne. 
About  400  men  are  employed  in 
these  works,  who  raise  on  an  average 
120  tons  of  slate  per  day,  which, 
manufactured  on  the  spot  into  roof¬ 
ing  slates,  cisterns,  and  other 


articles,  are  exported  to  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
France,  Belgium,  the  West  Indies, 
and  America.  The  roofing-slates  of 
Delabole  are  particularly  famous, 
and  are  divided  into  various  sizes, 
called  respectively  Ladies,  Count¬ 
esses,  Duchesses,  Queens,  Bags,  and 
Imperials.  Delabole  slate  belongs  to 
the  Upper  Devonian  formation ;  rock 
crystals,  or  “Cornish  diamonds,” 
occur  in  the  quarries. 

Two  villages  owe  their  origin  to 
the  quarries,  Meadrose  and  Pen- 
gelly  -9-  (2  m.)  {i.e.  “  head  of  the 
grove  ”).  The  whole  country  bristles 
with  hedges  of  slate,  and  the  sides 
and  roofs  of  outhouses  are  here  fre¬ 
quently  formed  of  single  slabs  of 
that  material.  On  the  way  to  Tin- 
tagel  will  be  passed  an  abandoned 
quarry  called  Boioethick  or  North 
Delabole.  It  is  off  the  direct  road 
to  the  main  quarries,  and  is  situated 
in  a  valley  rendered  picturesque  by 
protruding  rocks  and  opening  to 
the  sea  at  the  little  cove  of  Port 
William. 

To  Boscastle,  Tintagel,  &c. 

On  leaving  Camelford  for  Bos¬ 
castle  and  Tintagel,  the  traveller  can 
either  walk  vid  Pengelly  (as  described 
above)  or,  returning  by  coach  road  to 
Victoria,  take  the  direct  road  thence, 
or  proceed  by  Slaughter  Bridge  (1  m. 
N.,  corrupted  to  Sloven's  Bridge), 
which  lies  on  the  road  from  Delabole 
to  Launceston,  the  scene  of  2  battles 
— the  first  between  King  Arthur  and 
his  rebellious  nephew  Mordred  (date 
542?),  in  which,  it  is  said,  Mordred 
was  slain  and  King  Arthur  wounded 
mortally  ;  the  other  between  the 
Britons  and  the  Saxons  under  Egbert 
(date  823). 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  bridge 
is  Worthy  vale,  a  manor-house  of  the 
ancient  lords  of  Boscastle.  Sepa¬ 
rated  only  by  a  fence  and  gate  from 
the  cart-road  which  leads  from 
Slaughter  Bridge  to  Worthy  vale  is 
the  lower  j^art  of  a  tumulus,  the 
upper  portion  of  which  has  been 
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removed  by  the  farmer  for  “  top- 
dressing.”  A  few  yards  below  the 
tumulus,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
field,  a  path  down  a  precipitous  de¬ 
scent  of  about  20  ft.  leads  to  the 
river-side.  Here,  below  the  rocky 
cliff,  is  a  thick  rough  slab  of  coarse 
granite,  about  9  ft.  long,  2  broad, 
and  1  thick,  which  is  called  locally 
“  King  Arthur’s  Tomb.”  It  is  a 
Eoman-British  menhir,  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  which  is  read  as  Latinus 
Hic  JACIT  riLius  Magaki.  It  is  said 
that  this  stone  was  removed  by  a 
former  Lord  Falmouth,  from  a  posi¬ 
tion  farther  down  the  stream  and 
nearer  the  bridge,  to  this  more  secure 
site. 

After  traversing  the  dreary  up¬ 
lands  from  Davidstow,  the  tower  of 
Tintagel  Ch.  is  seen  1.,  and  nearer  at 
hand  that  of  Forrabury. 

A  well-engineered  road  descends 
from  the  very  steep  hill,  2  m.  long, 
in  easy  zigzags,  leaving  rt.  the  old 
town  of  Boscastle  and  the  Castle 
Mound,  round  which  its  houses  are 
grouped. 

21i  m.  BOSCASTLE  ^  (pop.  310)  is 
situated  upon  a  steep  hill,  sloping  to 
a  va-lley,  which  at  a  short  distance  is 
joined  by  another ;  each  is  coursed 
by  a  rapid  stream,  after  which  they 
are  together  deflected  into  the  har-  j 
hour  and  inlet  of  Boscastle.  The  i 
“  port  ”  is  a  deep  and  narrow  zigzag¬ 
ging  ravine,  which  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  Balaclava  on  a  small  scale. 
The  arrangements  are  inadequate, 
but  vessels  are  warped  in  and  out 
by  means  of  posts  and  enormous 
hawsers.  The  scenery  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  most  romantic,  and 
the  country  broken  by  deep  furzy 
bottoms.  Of  the  grandeur  of  the 
coast  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly. 

Boscastle  was  so  called  from  a 
castle  of  the  Norm,  family  of  De 
Bottreaux,  by  which  it  was  once  dig¬ 
nified,  and  of  which  a  green  mound 
is  the  only  remaining  mark.  In  the 
reign  of  Hen.  VI.  the  heiress  of  i 
the  family  was  married  to  Kobert  i 


Lord  Hungerford ;  and  as  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  that  nobleman  were  situ¬ 
ated  at  a  distance  of  100  m.,  it  is 
probable  that  at  this  period  the  castle 
fell  into  decay.  From  the  Hunger- 
fords  it  descended  to  the  Earls  of 
Huntingdon,  who  retained  it  till  the 
reign  of  Eliz.,  and  their  heir  in  tile 
female  line,  the  late  Marquis  of  Has¬ 
tings,  was  Baron  Bottreaux. 

The  Parish  Church  of  Boscastle  is 
at  Forrabury,  with  its  “silent  tower,” 
from  which  it  is  said  the  merry  peal 
has  never  sounded.  It  is  situated 
high  above  Boscastle,  and  close  to 
the  soaring  headland  of  Willapark 
Point.  It  is  ded.  to  St.  S-ymphorian, 
who,  according  to  the  tradition,  was 
buried  in  it.  (St.  Symphorian,  how¬ 
ever — martyred  a.d.  180 — was  really 
interred  at  Autun,  of  which  place  he 
was  a  native.)  An  ancient  granite 
cross,  resting  upon  a  pedestal  of  lime¬ 
stone,  stands  outside  the  churchyard. 
The  tombstones  of  Forrabury  and  the 
neighbouring  churchyards  are  of  re¬ 
markably  hard  stone.  Inscriptions 
of  1641,  1679,  &c.,  are  perfectly  legi¬ 
ble.  Within,  the  church  is  modern 
and  uninteresting.  The  circular  font 
is  of  Norm,  character. 

The  church  tower  has  always  re¬ 
mained  without  bells,  because,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  legend,  the  captain  of  the 
ship  which  was  bringing  a  new  peal 
to  rival  that  of  Tintagel,  when  in 
sight  of  Boscastle,  refused  to  give 
God  thanks  for  the  prosperous  voy¬ 
age,  attributing  it  to  his  good  ship, 
strong  canvas,  and  bold  crew.  Be¬ 
fore  night  a  storm  arose,  dashed  the 
vessel  against  the  rocks ;  the  crew 
were  drowned,  except  the  God-fear¬ 
ing  pilot,  and  the  bells  foundered  ! 
The  story  goes  that  the  bells  may  be 
heard  tolling  below  the  sea  in  bad 
weather  :  the  incident  has  been  ad¬ 
mirably  versified  by  the  Eev.  E.  S. 
Hawker  of  Morwenstow,  in  his  Cor¬ 
nish  Ballads : 

“  Still  wlien  the  storm  of  Bottreau’s  waves 
Is  wakening  in  his  weedy  caves, 

Those  bells,  that  sullen  surges  hide,_ 

Peal  their  deep  notes  beneath  the  tide  : 
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‘  rome  to  thy  God  in  time  !  ’ 

Thus  saitli  the  ocean  chime ; 

Storm,  billow,  whirlwind  past, 

‘  Come  to  tliy  God  at  last.’  ” 

The  Harbour  of  Boscastle  is  ^  m. 
from  the  upper  town,  and  a  10 
min.  walk  from  the  Inn  will  bring 
you  in  sight  of  the  entrance  by 
paths  on  either  side.  It  is  truly  ro¬ 
mantic— a  little  winding  inlet,  not  a 
stone’s  throw  in  breadth,  and  opening 
under  the  headland  of  Willapark  (the 
name  occurs  elsewhere,  and  signifies 
“  look-out  field  ”)  on  the  W.,  and  an 
ugly,  black-snouted  rock  which  over¬ 
laps  it  on  the  E.  The  sea  is  even 
here  in  constant  agitation,  and  the 
outer  cove  itself  affords  no  security 
to  shipping ;  but  a  small  space  far¬ 
ther  in,  of  size  sullicient  to  admit  2 
or  3  vessels  at  a  time,  is  enclosed 
by  diminutive  piers,  and  this,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  is  the  harbour  of 
Boscastle.  To  enable  vessels  to  enter 
or  depart  in  teeth  of  a  contrary  wind,  j 
and  to  preserve  them  from  dashing  i 
against  the  rocky  sides  of  this  narrow  | 
zigzag  channel,  huge  hawsers  are 
thrown  out  to  them,  attached  to  posts  i 
which  line  the  shore,  and  thus  they  j 
are  warped  into  a  place  of  security.  I 
Everything  about  this  place  denotes  1 
the  boisterous  seas  to  which  it  is  ex¬ 
posed  ;  boats  are  made  fast  by  cables  j 
which  would  ordinarily  hold  a  ship,  1 
and,  stretched  along  the  pier,  lie  i 
the  enormous  hawsers,  thicker  than 
a  man’s  thigh. 

Walks  and  Excursions. 

{a)  Along  E.  side  of  Haven;  (b)  Wil¬ 
lapark  Point ;  (c)  Grackington 
Cove;  (d)  Minster  Church; 
(e)  Pcntarga7i  Cove. 

{a)  The  path  along  the  rt.  (E.) 
side  of  the  Haven  leads  to  the  top  of 
the  snouted  rock  already  mentioned, 
which  exhibits  a  singular  pheno¬ 
menon,  sometimes  to  be  witnessed 
for  an  hour  before  low-water,  when  the 
sea  is  agitated.  It  is  pierced  at  its 
base  by  a  natural  fissure,  which  passes 
underground  50  ft.,  and  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  open  sea,  and  from 


this  blow-hole,  at  intervals,  a  column 
of  water  is  violently  projected  across 
the  harbour,  accompanied  with  a  loud 
report.  From  the  summit  may  be 
observed  another  but  more  distant 
phenomenon  of  a  similar  kind.  A 
hole  pierces  the  island-rock  called 
Mcachard,  lying  outside  the  harbour, 
j  and,  as  the  waves  roll  by,  the  spray  is 
I  occasionally  blow7i  from  it  like  a  jet 
of  steam.  During  the  summer  a 
number  of  seals  are  taken  by  the  Bos- 
j  castle  fishermen.  The  coast  is  every- 
I  where  undermined  by  deep  caverns, 
j  which,  when  the  sea  is  smooth,  the 
fishermen  enter  in  their  boats  and  ex- 
'  plore  with  torches.  The  seals,  which 
I  are  fond  of  lying  on  ledges  in  these 
gloomy  retreats,  are  confounded  by 
the  light,  and  fall  an  easy  prey. 
They  are  killed  for  their  oil  and 
skins,  which  are  considered  of  suf- 
heient  value  to  repay  the  risk  of  the 
adventure. 

(6)  Not  less  interesting  is  the  walk 
along  the  W.  side  of  the  harbour 
to  Willapark  Point,  a  magnificent 
headland,  crowned  with  a  low  look¬ 
out  tower,  erected  as  a  prospect- 
house,  from  which  you  look  down  into 
Boscastle  Haven  and  descry  the  tower 
of  Tintagel  Ch.  on  the  W.  On  its  W. 
side  the  cliffs  recede  and  form  gloomy 
chasms,  one  of  them  appropriately 
called  the  Black  Pit,  since  the  rock  is 
here  so  singularly  dark  that  it  may  be 
easily  mistaken  for  coal.  This  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  rocks  also  gives  a  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  soil,  vdiich  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  perfectly  black.  This 
headland,  when  viewed  from  the 
point  to  the  W.  of  it,  forms  one  of 
the  finest  cliff-scenes  on  the  coast ; 
its  huge  and  sombre  flanks  of  slate 
being  contrasted  by  the  light-tinted 
slope  of  Bcsparvcll  Down,  a  barren 
ridge  which  fills  in  the  background, 
and  is  in  keeping  with  the  desolate 
cliffs  and  boisterous  ocean.  Standing 
upon  this  point  W.  of  Willapark,  the 
stranger  is  upon  the  boundary  of  2 
great  formations — the  carbonaceous 
and  Devon  slate  groups,  which  re¬ 
spectively  prevail  in  Devonshire  and 
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Cornwall.  The  boundary-line  passes 
from  Boscastle  across  the  county  in 
the  direction  of  Launceston,  and  is 
tolerably  well  marked  as  far  as  S. 
Petherwin,  Northwards,  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  county,  the  coast  in 
every  part  exhibits  the  singular  con¬ 
tortions  of  the  carboniferous  strata. 
From  this  point  the  traveller  will 
observe  immediately  W.  of  him  a 
slate-quarry,  called  Grower,  worked 
in  the  face  of  the  slate  cliff.  The 
guide-chains,  by  which  the  stone  is 
raised,  are  actually  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  on  as  wild 
a  shore  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

(c)  A  delightful  excursion  can  be 
made  from  Boscastle  to  Crackington 
Cove  (see  also  p.  24),  a  romantic  spot 
5  or  6  m.  E.  on  the  road  to  Bude.  The 
road  passes  over  liesparvell  Down  (alt. 
850  ft.),  which  is  terminated  towards 
theseaby  Cliff  {alt.  735  ft.)  This 
down  commands  a  fine  view  over  the 
Bristol  Channel  and  along  the  coast, 
embracing  headland  after  headland, 
in  magnificent  perspective.  There  is 
a  quarry  for  slate  on  the  cliff  f  m. 
W.  of  the  cove.  Crackington  Cove  is 
a  recess  on  the  E.  side  of  a  small  bay, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
picturesque  promontory  of  Car^iheak 
‘  (alt.  333  ft.),  and  on  the  E.  by  Pcn- 
kenna  Head,  which  rises  above  the 
sea-level  about  400  ft.  The  latter 
is  an  imposing  mass  of  dark  slate, 
varied  by  wLite  lines  of  the  rock  the 
quarrymen  call  harder,  which  show, 
even  at  a  distance,  the  contortions  of 
the  strata.  The  general  direction  of 
the  beds  may  be  observed  at  low- 
water,  when  parallel  ridges,  among 
many  which  are  contorted,  stretch 
along  the  beach  towards  the  W.N.W. 
At  the  head  of  the  bay  the  cliffs 
slope  to  the  shore  in  imposing  curves, 
forming  inclined  planes  from  100  to 
150  ft.  in  length  ;  and  the  retreat  of 
the  tide  leaves  dry  under  Penkenna 
Head  a  rugged  bed  of  rocks,  among 
which  are  several  beautiful  stones 
variously  coloured  green,  white,  and 
brown,  and  marked  by  a  network  of 
white  or  yellow  quartz  veins,  which 


the  wear  of  the  sea  has  brought  into 
prominent  relief.  This  bay  appears 
intended  by  nature  for  a  harbour,  and 
a  company  who  are  working  a  slate- 
quarry  about  a  mile  up  the  valley 
have  contemplated  throwing  out  a 
pier  from  Carnbeak.  [It  is  a  long  and 
rough  walk  about  10  or  12  m.  farther 
to  Bude,  past  St.  Gennys  Ch.  (no  in¬ 
terest)  and  Hazard  Point,  their  inland 
across  Mellook  Common  to  Mellook 
Mouth,  where  (5  m.  from  Bude)  we 
take  to  the  cliff  path  by  Black  Rock 
and  Efford  Beacon.  The  walk,  though 
fine,  is  rough,  and  will  occupy  about 
6  hrs.  from  Boscastle  (see  Rte.  5).] 

{d)  It  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  2  m. 
from  the  Inn  uphill  to  Minster  Church, 
a  small  building  1  m.  E.  of  Boscastle, 
which  deserves  notice  only  from  its 
situation  in  a  secluded  and  pictur¬ 
esque  nook  among  the  hills.  The 
chancel  has  E.  E.  portions,  and  the 
tower  rises  only  1  stage  above  the 
roof.  Part  of  the  roof  and  walls  fell 
in  1868,  on  a  Sunday,  after  the 
morning  service.  The  building  was 
rebuilt  or  “restored”  in  1871.  In 
it  is  a  tablet  with  epitaphs  for  William 
Cotton,  Canon  of  Exeter  (son  of  Bp. 
Cotton,  of  Exeter),  and  his  wife,  who 
both  died  in  1656.  The  English 
verses  partly  run  — 

“  Sliee  fii'st  departing,  Kce  a  few  weekes  tryed 
To  live  without  her,  could  not,  and  so  dyed. 
Botli  in  tlieire  wedlocks  great  Sabatick  rest 
To  be,  where  there’s  no  wedlock,  ever  blest ; 
And  having  here  a  jubily  begun 
Thej-r  taken  hence  tliat  it  may  nore  be 
done.” 

li  m.  S.W.  of  Minster  is  Lesnewth 
Ch.,"with  Norm,  and  E.  E.  portions, 
and  a  good  Perp.  tower. 

[e)  Pentargan  Cove,  m.  from  the 
Hotel,  ascending  the  Bude  road  and 
turning  1.  through  a  gate  across  the 
fields,  is  a  savage  but  very  pictur¬ 
esque  scene,  shut  in  by  dark  cliffs. 
A  path  leads  down  to  a  cave,  and  in 
I  the  corner  a  thread  of  water  dashes 
;  down  into  the  green  pool.  Seals  fre¬ 
quent  the  caves  around  this  cove,  and 
are  occasionally  captured  by  the 
I  fishermen. 
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[Boscastle  to  Tintagel. 

The  distance  is  about  4  m.  by  road,  ! 
the  intermediate  country,  though  hilly, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  natu¬ 
ral  terrace,  bounded  on  the  seaboard 
by  precipices,  and  on  the  land  side 
by  a  range  of  elevated  hills. 

The  pedestrian  may  find  a  rough 
path  of  ups-and-downs,  about  6  m. 
along  the  cliffs  from  Willapark  Head,  j 
past  the  Black  Pit  and  Long  and  ' 
Short  Island,  taking  in  the  way  the  | 
Lady’s  ^Yindow  Bock,  the  Valley  t 
of  Bocks,  and  Bossiney  Cove.  But  ! 
the  traveller  is  recommended  to  walk  | 
or  drive  (about  2  m.)  along  the  road,  | 
then  visit  Nighton’s  Kieve,  proceed 
down  the  stream,  and  so  by  the  cliffs 
and  Bossiney  Hole  to  Tintagel.  ; 

The  road  passes  the  farmhouse  of 
Trethevey  shortly  .before  Longbridge 
(2  in.  from  Boscastle).  At  Trethevey 
was  a  chapel  (now  an  outhouse)  with 
N.  and  S.  doors,  single  lancet  window 
in  E.  end,  and  remains  of  a  piscina. 
At  Trethevey  the  key  of  the  door 
leading  to  St.  Nighton’s  Kieve  may 
be  obtained,  and  a  guide  if  wished. 
St.  Nighton,  often  wrongly  spelled 
Knighton,  is  probably  the  same  as  St. 
Nectan,  to  whom  Hartland  Ch.  is  ded. 
{Handbook  for  Devon).  At  the  farm¬ 
house  turn  off  the  road,  and  by  pur¬ 
suing  a  lane  for  about  a  mile  (so  far 
a  carriage  may  be  taken),  and  then 
crossing  3  or  4  fields,  the  cascade  may 
be  reached  without  trouble.  The  I 
valley,  a  deep  bottom,  through  which 
a  brawling  stream  flows  to  the  sea, 
is  abruptly  terminated  by  a  barrier  of  | 
rock,  through  a  chasm  of  which  the  j 
stream  is  hurried  to  a  fall,  and  turn-  I 
bles  40  ft.  into  a  circular  basin,  or 
Kieve—  Cornish  for  a  tub.  From  this  : 
it  passes  through  a  natural  arch,  and,  ' 
gushing  under  and  over  a  large  slab 
of  stone,  which  is  curiously  fixed  in  | 
the  opening,  is  precipitated  again  10  ! 
ft.  into  a  dell  dark  with  foliage.  Al¬ 
together  the  scene  is  interesting,  and 
may  well  repay  a  scramble.  A  foot¬ 
path  down  stream  leads  (1  in.)  to 
Longbridge,  where  the  road  to  Tinta-  I 


gel  crosses  the  valley — which  is  known 
as  “  the  Valley  of  Bocks  ” — the  re¬ 
maining  portion  down  from  Long¬ 
bridge  to  the  sea  is  the  prettiest  part 
of  it ;  it  is  roughened  by  schistose 
rocks,  and  contains  Trevillet  water¬ 
mills,  painted  by  Creswick  under  the 
title  of  “  The  Valley  Mill.”  Look  for 
the  rare  Sibthorgna  europcea,  Cornish 
Moneywort. 

Proceeding  by  the  cliffs  to  Tin¬ 
tagel,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  into 
which  the  coast  opens  is  a  dark  little 
recess,  called  Bossiney  Hole,  shut  in 
by  lofty  precipices.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn  this  spot,  at  low- 
water,  is  a  scene  of  singular  bustle, 
as  a  number  of  donkeys  are  then  em¬ 
ployed  in  scrambling  up  and  down 
the  rocks,  carrying  bags  of  sand, 
which  are  sold  to  the  farmer  as  top¬ 
dressing  for  the  land.  A  headland 
called  Willapark,  resembling  the  point 
at  Boscastle,  juts  out  to  the  W.  of  it, 
and  opposite  to  the  village  of  Bossi¬ 
ney  (or,  modern  spelling,  Bossinney). 
As  seen  from  the  W.  it  presents  a 
sheer  precipice  of  a  very  striking  and 
beautiful  appearance,  a  perfect  wall, 
tinted  with  yellow  lichens.  Bossiney 
is  a  mere  hamlet  of  poor  cottages,  but 
it  has  been  represented  in  Parliament 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir  Francis 
Cottington,  and  other  distinguished  . 
persons.  In  1695  its  member  was 
John  Tregeagle,  son  of  “  Giant  Tre- 
geagle,”  and  sheriff  of  the  county. 
The  village  is  remarkable  for  being 
built  round  a  large  ancient  Barrotu, 
on  which  it  was  the  custom  to  read 
the  writ  for  the  election  of  M.P.’s  be¬ 
fore  the  borough  was  disfranchised. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  Valley 
of  Bocks,  and  passing  the  Lye  Bock 
and  the  fine“  Sisters,”  the  rough  path 
may  be  followed  by  Tintagel,  Willa¬ 
park,  and  Barras  to  the  port  or  land¬ 
ing-place  under  Tintagel  Castle  (about 
1  m.  walk). 

4  m.  Trcvena  (or  Tintagel),  ^  an 
upland  village,  swept  by  every  blast 
(pop.  719).  This  upland  village  was 
once  a  market  town  and  borough, 
returning  (jointly  with  Bossiney)  2 
M.P.’s  (one  a  Wortley)  down  to  the 
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time  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Observe  in 
front  of  Wharncliffe  Arms  an  ancient 
cross,  on  which  may  be  read  the 
legend,  “  Matheus,  Marcus,  Lucas, 
Joh’.”  on  one  side ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  “  AMnat  fecit  ha’c  crucem  p’ 
anima  sua.”  The  letters  are  in  the 
style  of  the  9th  cent.  This  village  is 
about  j  hr.  distant  from  the  head¬ 
land  of  Tintagel  (locally  pron.  Down- 
daclgel ;  the  name  is  said  to  signify 
the  “  impregnable  fortress  ”),  which, 
celebrated  as  the  most  romantic  scene 
in  Cornwall,  derives  additional  inte¬ 
rest  from  being  crowned  with  a 
ruinous 

Castle  of  high  antiquity,  the  reputed 
birthplace  and  residence  of  King  Ar¬ 
thur.  The  key  of  the  cattle  is  kept 
at  a  cottage  close  to  the  sea,  and 
must  be  obtained  by  the  intending 
visitor. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  stand 
partly  on  the  mainland,  and  partly 
crown  a  huge  peninsular  mass  of  rock 
called  “  The  Island,”  though  attached 
to  the  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
about  80  yds.  in  length.  This  isth¬ 
mus  might  be  styled  a  “natural 
bridge,”  since  the  rock  underneath  is 
perforated  from  side  to  side  by  a 
cavern  or  tunnel,  through  which  the 
sea  passes  at  every  tide.  This  is  ac-  | 
cessible  from  the  Forth  or  Haven  at  I 
low-water.  The  way  to  this  from  the 
village  (it  is  a  ^  hr.  walk)  dr c^nds  a 
green  dell,  by  the  side  of  a  brawl¬ 
ing  brook. 

Passing  down  under  the  castle  ruins, 
1.,  a  small  rocky  Forth  or  Haven  is 
reached,  by  which  the  garrison  in 
olden  times  obtained  access  to  the 
sea.  This  small  cove  is  only  partly 
shut  in  by  the  tall  black  cliffs  rising 
above  it,  for  the  waves  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  rush  in,  not  to  repose,  but  to  be 
clashed  into  white  foam  against  the 
coal-black  crags,  or  to  roar  and  boom 
in  the  murky  caves  they  have  them-  i 
selves  scooped  out  of  the  rocks.  This 
scene  of  real  grandeur,  affording  end¬ 
less  subj  ects  for  the  artist  and  sketcher, 
affords  at  times  shelter  enough  to 
allow  vessels  up  to  100  tons  burthen 
to  load  slates  from  quarries  under 


the  church  by  means  of  the  cranes  and 
winches  which  have  been  erected  at 
the  waterside,  and  which  rather  add 
to  the  picturesque  effects. 

The  deep  chasm  separating  the  2 
parts  of  the  castle  was,  Leland  (1538) 
says,  once  spanned  by  a  drawbridge, 
and  he  calls  the  “  Island  ”  part  of  the 
donjon.  The  chasm  has  probably  been 
much  widened.  The  drawbridge  seems 
to  have  fallen  early  in  the  16th  cent. 
Sir  R.  Grenville,  in  a  plan  of  Tinta¬ 
gel  made  by  him  in  1585,  shows 
“  where  the  drawbridge  was.”  Two 
large  landslips  have  occurred  here  in 
the  present  cent.  At  present,  en¬ 
trance  can  be  obtained  only  by  scaling 
the  cliff. 

The  Island  should  be  visited  by 
every  traveller,  the  ascent  now  pre¬ 
senting  little  difficulty,  as  a  winding 
stair  has  been  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
slate  cliff ;  although  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  remark  of  Nor  den 
still  applies — “  he  must  have  eyes 
that  will  scale  Tintagel.”  This  path, 
bending  in  zigzags,  ascends  by  steps 
to  the  top  of  the  precipice.  (Here 
the  traveller  will  encounter  a  high 
wall,  in  which  is  a  locked  door,  the 
key  of  which  he  should  have  procured 
on  his  way — see  ante.) 

The  scanty  ruins  on  the  headland 
occupy  an  area  of  some  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent,  and  consist  of  dark  walls,  which 
are  pierced  by  small  square  apertures 
and  arched  entrances,  and  built  of 
the  slate  of  the  country,  with  coarse 
mortar  of  a  hard,  durable  nature. 

The  ruinous  walls  are  remarkable 
for  their  sombre  hue,  unrelieved  by 
the  usual  patchwork  of  lichens ;  and 
the  stones,  worn  to  sharp  edges  by 
the  weather,  being  laid  on  the  bare 
rock,  the  direction  of  their  lamin^e 
coinciding  with  those  of  the  cliffs, 
can  be  scarcely  distinguished  from 
the  ground  at  a  little  distance.  On 
the  summit  rises,  as  says  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  in  his  plan  (1585),  “a  fayre 
spring  of  water.”  The  promontory 
expands  into  an  irregular  area  of 
some  80  acres,  and  a  few  sheep  pas¬ 
ture  on  the  turf,  and  occasionally 
fall  into  the  sea.  The  flavour  of  the 
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island  mutton  is  considered  particu¬ 
larly  fine. 

The  botanist  will  observe  that  the 
cliffs  are  hung  with  samHiire,  and  he 
may  procure  sp>ecimens  of  Trifolium  ' 
stdlatum  from  their  rocky  crevices. 

“  The  lower  part  of  the  Chapel  \ 
walls,  with  a  W.  porch  and  a  solid 
altar,  may  be  traced  ;  outside  the  N.E.  | 
angle  of  the  chancel  a  grave  has 
been  cut  in  the  rock.  Another  part  ; 
is  erroneously  called  the  church,  but 
was  clearly  a  domestic  building  with 
a  round  staircase  and  a  garderobe. 
This  work  appears  to  be  of  the  13th  : 
cent.  There  is  a  pointed  arch  to  the  : 
doorway,  and  the  walls  are  at  present  ^ 
not  more  than  2  ft.  6  in.  thick.  ... 
The  work  on  the  mainland  and  on  | 
the  island  appears  to  be  all  of  the  same  | 
character ,  and  had  doubtless  been  con  -  | 
nected  by  a  drawbridge.  The  whole 
appears  to  be  of  the  beginning  of  the  ; 
13th  cent,  with  some  later  altera-  j 
tions.”— /.  II.  P.  There  is,  how-  | 
ever,  very  little  from  which  to  form  | 
an  accurate  judgment  as  to  the  date 
of  these  remains,  since  there  are  no 
mouldings  or  cut  stone  fragments. 

The  character  of  this  iron-bound 
coast  is  well  seen  at  Tintagel.  The 
sea-front,  mostly  composed  of  slate, 
presents  a  series  of  inaccessible  head¬ 
lands  and  gloomy  recesses,  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  infiuence  of  the  “Atlantic 
drift,”  which  is  especially  directed 
into  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  sea  is 
here  ever  heaving  in  long  undulations, 
and,  the  water  being  deep  up  to  the 
land,  the  base  of  the  cliffs  is  worn  by 
the  roll  of  pebbles  carried  by  the 
waves  into  a  concave  surface,  which 
presents  an  effectual  barrier  to  escape 
in  case  of  shipwreck. 

Excellent  specimens  of  “  Cornish 
diamonds”  {i.e.  crystals  of  clear 
spar  or  quartz)  are  found  in  the 
fissures  between  the  slate-strata  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

The  early  History  of  Tintagel 
Castle  is  to  be  gleaned  only  from 
tradition.  There  is  no  authentic 
record  of  its  origin.  The  first  men¬ 
tion  of  Tintagel  is  about  1150,  by 


Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  marvellous  tra¬ 
ditions  of  Arthur,  the  “  flower  of 
kings.”  And  on  this  site  may  very 
probably  have  existed -although  the 
existing  remains  are  no  doubt  of  far 
later  date— a  principal  stronghold  of 
the  old  “  princes  ”  of  “  West  Wales  ” 
(Cornwall  and  part  of  Devonshire 
were  so  called  to  a  late  period).  In  the 
medieval  romances  belonging  to  the 
cycle  of  Arthur  the  name  of  Tintagel 
frequently  occurs— most  frequently  in 
the  romances  of  Tristram,  where 
Tintagel  is  made  the  castle  of  King 
Mark  of  Cornwall.  “  Tintagel,”  it  is 
said  in  one  of  them, 

“  estoit  iin  cfiastel 
Qni  moult  i>ar  ert  e  fort  e  bel, 

Ne  creiiioist  asalt  iie  engiu  qui  vaille 
Sur  la  mer  en  Cornouaille.” 

The  walls,  continues  the  description, 
were  painted  with  various  colours, 
and  had  been  laid  under  a  powerful 
spell,  by  means  of  which  the  castle 
became  invisible  twice  in  the  year 
(see  the  Romans  da  Tristan,  ed. 
Michel).  Soon  after  the  Conquest 
Tintagel  became  a  residence  of  the 
Earls  of  Cornwall,  and  in  1245  Earl 
Richard,  the  son  of  King  John,  re¬ 
ceived  in  it  secretly  his  nephew 
David,  Prince  of  Wales— whom  he 
had  supported  “  more  than  was 
right  ”  during  the  expedition  in 
that  year  of  Hen.  III.  against  the 
Welsh.  Subsequently  it  became  the 
property  of  the  crown,  and  was  occa¬ 
sionally  used  as  a  prison— John  of 
Northampton,  ex-Lord  Mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don,  having  been  sent  here  in  1385, 
according  to  Carew,  “  for  his  unruly 
mayoralty  condemned  hither  as  a 
perpetual  penitentiary” — until  the 
reign  of  Eliz.,  when  Burleigh,  con¬ 
sidering  the  cost  of  keeping  it  in 
repair  too  onerous,  allowed  it  to  fall 
into  ruins.  The  timber  of  the  great 
hall  was  taken  down  by  John  of 
Eltham,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  1330  A.n. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  duchy.  Such 
in  a  few  words  is  all  that  we  know  of 
Tintagel;  but  the  stranger,  as  he  con¬ 
templates  its  “  worm-eaten  hold  of 
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ragged  stone,”  will  recall  the  roman¬ 
tic  stories  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
knights,  and  “in  his  mind’s  eye” 
re-erect  the  castle,  and  send  forth 
from  its  gates  the  well-known  band. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  historic  existence  of 
Arthur — whom,  however,  Mr.  Eees 
and  Dr.  Guest,  the  2  best  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  subject,  consider  to  have 
been  a  true  prince  of  Cornwall,  who 
long  withstood  the  westward  advance 
of  the  English.  Of  his  origin  as  the 
great  hero  of  romance  there  are 
many  versions,  but  on  this  spot  we 
shall,  of  course,  prefer  that  given  by 
Lord  Tennyson  : 

“And  that  night  the  bard 
Sang  Arthur’s  glorious  wars,  and  sang  the  king 
As  well  nigh  more  than  man,  and  railed  at 
those 

Who  called  him  the  false  son  of  Gorlois  : 

For  there  was  no  man  knew  from  whence  he 
came  ; 

But  after  tempest,  when  the  long  wave  broke 
All  down  the  thundering  shores  of  Bude  and 
Boss, 

There  came  a  day  as  still  as  heaven,  and  then 
They  found  a  naked  child  upon  the  sands 
Of  wild  Dundagil  by  the  Cornish  sea  ; 

And  that  was  Arthur  ;  and  they  fostered  him 
Till  he  by  miracle  was  approven  king  : 

And  that  his  grave  should  be  a  mystery 
From  all  men,  like  his  birth.  .  .  .” 

The  local  pronunciation  of  the  castle 
— “  Dundagil  ” — is  here  adopted.  The 
scene  of  Arthur’s  disappearance  in 
the  fatal  battle  of  Camlan,  fought 
against  the  traitor  Mordred — 

“  That  great  battle  in  the  west 
Where  I  must  strike  against  my  sister’s  son. 
Leagued  with  the  lords  of  the  White  Horse, 
and  knights 

Once  mine,  and  strike  him  dead,  and  meet 
myself 

Heath,  or  I  know  not  what  mysterious 
doom” — 

is  fixed  by  local  tradition  at  Camel- 
ford  (see  ante),  but  by  certain  of  the 
romancers,  followed  by  Tennyson 
{Morte  Arthur),  in  Lyonnesse— 
the  mysterious  submerged  district 
between  the  Land’s  End  and  the 
Scilly  Isles.  The  grave  of  the  “  clear¬ 
faced  king”  remains  a  mystery.  A 
stone  called  “  King  Arthur’s  Tomb 
is  pointed  out  at  Slaughter  Bridge, 
near  Camelford.  A  well-known  medi- 
aival  story  asserted  that  his  tomb 


was  discovered  and  opened  at  Glas¬ 
tonbury — where  the  historic  Arthur 
may  very  possibly  have  been  interred 
— in  the  reign  of  Hen.  II.,  the 
tomb  having  been  marked  by  the 
line  : 

“  Hie  jaeet  Arturus,  rex  quondam  rexque 
futurus.” 

At  Tintagel  it  is  still  believed  that 
he  haunts  the  battlements  of  his 
castle  in  the  shape  either  of  the 
(now  rare)  Cornish  chough  or  of  a 
raven.  Neither  of  these  birds  is 
willingly  shot  by  the  natives,  al¬ 
though  they  do  not  hesitate  to  catch 
or  rear  as  many  young  choughs  as 
they  possibly  can  to  sell  to  tourists. 
(Visitors  are  earnestly  requested  not 
to  encourage  the  practice,  seeing  that 
the  red-legged  chough  is  now  by 
no  means  common  in  the  county, 
and  is  every  year  becoming  scarcer.) 
This  belief  is  referred  to  by  Don 
Quixote  :  “  Have  you  not  read,  sir, 

.  .  .  the  famous  exploits  of  King 
Arthur?  ...  of  whom  there  goes  an 
old  tradition  that  this  king  did  not 
die,  but  that  by  magic  art  he  was 
turned  into  a  raven ;  and  that  in 
process  of  time  he  shall  reign  again, 
and  recover  his  kingdom  and  sceptre ; 
for  which  reason  it  cannot  be  proved 
that,  from  that  time  to  this,  any 
Englishman  has  killed  a  raven  ” 
(bk.  ii.  ch.  5).  “Guinevere,”  the 
name  of  Arthur’s  faithless  queen,  is 
still  common  in  Cornwall  under  the 
form  of  “Jennifer.” 

Tintagel,  in  early  days,  was  the 
gateway  into  the  Celtic  peninsula, 
the  only  military  road  passing  it  on 
its  course  along  the  N.  coast  of  De¬ 
von  and  Cornwall.  Hence  its  ancient 
importance,  and  the  battles  which 
’  occurred  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  boundary  of  the  Celt  and  Saxon 
i  may  perhaps  be  traced  from  the 
Tamar  to  Tintagel  by  the  names 
of  the  villages — Michaelstow,  Jacob- 
I  stow,  Davidstow,  Morwenstow,  Ac. 

'  The  Church  of  Tintagel*  (ded.  to 
St.  Marcelliana)  stands  alone  on  an 

'  See,  for  tlie  Churcli  and  Castle,  Sir  J no. 
Maclean’s  History  of  Trigg  Minor. 
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exposed  spot  above  the  lofty  cliffs  W. 
of  the  castle,  and  has  been  restored 
(1871).  It  retains  2  very  early  Norm, 
doorways — that  on  N.  side  has  a 
solid  tympanum.  It  is  a  cross  church, 
nave  without  aisles,  a  lady  chapel, 
and  2  very  long  transepts  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  and  pointed  Norm,  arch,  a  re¬ 
cessed  tomb,  and  a  very  curious 
Norm,  Font,  on  4  spreading  legs  ; 
E.E.  western  tower  arch.  The  main 
walls  of  the  chancel  are  Saxon  work. 
There  is  a  carved  screen,  and  in  the 
vestry  a  stone  altar  with  5  crosses, 
a  squint  bearing  upon  the  altar,  also 
a  good  Brass  for  Johanna,  mother  of 
John  Kelly,  who  is  reported  to  have 
been  dean  of  Crantock,  1430-37,  and 
an  incised  slab  with  countersunk 
head  of  the  effigy,  Edw.  I.  The 
church  once  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of 
Fontevrault  in  Normandy.  Edw.  IV. 
bestowed  it  upon  the  collegiate 
church  at  Windsor,  and  at  x^resent 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  that  estab¬ 
lishment  attach  the  great  tithes,  and 
are  the  patrons  of  the  living. 

In  the  Churchyard  observe  the 
tombstones,  propped  up  by  buttresses, 
to  x^i'event  the  wind  overthrowing 
them.  A  stone,  forming  the  coffin- 
rest  on  the  lych-gate  at  the  entrance 
from  the  village,  bears  the  following- 
inscription  :  “  IMP.  C.  G.  VA[L]  LIC. 
LICIN.”  Here  is  buried  (1868)  John 
Douglas  Cook,  long  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review.  He  was  a  native 
of  Camelford,  and  built  the  pretty 
house  next  the  hotel  here,  now  be¬ 
longing  to  Sir  Arthur  Hayter.  From 
the  N.  side  of  the  churchyard  is  a 
magnificent  view  looking  down  on 
the  castle,  the  coast,  and  the  sea. 

The  x^i’esent  vicar  is  the  constable 
of  the  castle,  having  been  appointed 
by  H.E.H.  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
Lord  Warden.  The  vicarage  is  in 
X^art  as  old  as  14th  cent.,  and  in  its 
garden  is  a  stone  dovecot. 


1  m.  S.  of  Trevena  is  Trebarwith-^ 
(pron.  Trebarra)  Strand,  the  sandy 
shore  of  a  bay  about  a  mile  in  width, 
and  deservedly  a  favourite  spot  with 
'artists  ;  not  only  is  it  intrinsically 


beautiful  as  a  coast  scene,  but  it 
offers  facilities  for  the  study  of  the 
sea  in  its  purity.  The  rocky  cliffs  of 
this  part  of  Cornwall  have  in  parti¬ 
cular  been  painted  by  Creswick,  and 
in  many  points  resemble  Italian 
coast  scenery.] 

The  pedestrian  may  follow  the 
coast  path  (16  m.)  W.  to  Padstow 
(Kte.  6),  halting  at  Porth  Gaverne 
(Inn),  but  this  scarcely  repays  the 
fatigue. 

From  Boscastle  a  very  hilly  road, 
leaving  1.  Pentargan,  and  not  passing 
through  any  x^lace  of  importance, 
leads  to 

36  m.  Bude  Haven  (see  Ete.  4). 
There  is  a  rough  and  more  circuitous 
route  near  the  coast  (26  m.),  which 
pedestrians  may  prefer  (see  above). 
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EOUTE  2. 

EXETER  TO  BUDE  AND  BIDEEORD,  BY 

OKEHAMPTON,  IIOLSWORTHY  (rAIL), 

AND  CLOVELLY. 

Hail.  Places. 

Exeter 

25  m.  Okehampton 
45  m.  Holsworthy 

Drive. 

2  m.  Holsworthy 
9  m.  Bude 
14  m.  Kilkhampton 

4  m.  Morwenstow 
25  m.  Clovelly 
36  m.  Bideford 

Bail  to  Holsworthy,  beyond  that 
coach-road. 

This  route  lies  chiefly  through 
Devonshire,  and  the  first  part  of  it 
is  described  in  Handbook  for  Devon. 
It  turns  out  of  the  Exeter,  Tavistock 
and  Plymouth  Ely.,  near 

Okehampton  Stat. 

The  line  is  carried  over  a  high 
and  dreary  country,  commanding 
views  over  Dartmoor. 

34  m.  Ashbury  Stat.  Here  is  the 
seat  of  the  Woolcombes.  5  m.  distant 
is  Hatherleigh. 

41  m.  Dunsland  Cross  Stat.  A  via¬ 
duct  of  8  arches,  84  ft.  high,  leads  to 

45  m.  Holsworthy  Stat.,  ^  a  town 
of  1730  inhab.,  3  m.  from  the  Tamar, 
the  county  boundary.  The  labyrinth 
of  beech-trees  was  planted,  1821,  by 
Lord  Stanhoi3e,  who  is  lord  of  the 
manor. 

9  m.  Bude,-^  in  Ete.  4. 

Bude  to  Morweyistoio  and  Stratton 
by  Kilkhampton,  about  10  m.,  is  a 
rough  and  hilly  road. 

(Beside  the  works  of  the  Eev.  E.  S. 
Hawker  — see  Morioenstoiu,  post,  a 
full  acquaintance  with  which  will 
greatly  enhance  the  pleasure  of  a 
visit  to  this  district — Mr.  G.  Mac¬ 
donald’s  Annals  of  a  Seaboard  Parish 
contains  much  admirable  description 
of  this  coast,  including  Bude  and 
Tintagel.) 

\Cornwall.'\ 


Bude  and  Bideford. 

At  Poughill,  1|  m.  N.E.  of  Bude, 
is  a  Perp.  church  with  a  fine  pin¬ 
nacled  tower,  and  ancient  carved 
benches.  Near  the  village  is  the 
old  farmhouse  of  Burshill,  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Jewell, 
but  before,  for  16  generations,  the 
home  of  a  family  named  Bryant. 
Here  is  preserved  a  very  remarkable 
bedstead  which  passes  by  the  name 
of  “  King  Charles’s,”  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  couch  of  Charles  I. 
after  the  battle  of  Stamford  Hill — 
of  course  untruly,  since  the  king 
was  not  there.  The  head-board  is 
covered  with  bronzed  groups,  repre¬ 
senting  a  war-chariot,  horses,  &c.  ; 
the  large  posts  are  also  ornamented 
with  bronze.  It  is  probably  Eliz., 
if  not  earlier. 

14  m.  Kilkhampton  ^  (pop.  900)  is 
situated  N.E.  from  Bude,  the  road 
to  it  being  uphill  the  greater  part 
of  the  way.  It  is  a  plain  village  of 
white  houses,  but  possesses  a  very 
handsome  Church,  with  lofty  tower, 
built  by  the  Granvilles  (or  Gren¬ 
villes),  who  became  lords  of  the 
manor  very  soon  after  the  Conquest. 
It  was  the  scene  of  Hervey’s  Medi¬ 
tations  among  the  Tombs.  The 
church  is  Perp.,  but  retains  a  perfect 
Norm.  S.  door,  with  shafts  and  bands 
and  beak-head  and  zigzag  mouldings. 
Within,  it  consists  of  3  aisles,  with¬ 
out  projecting  choir  or  transept ;  the 
flat  arches  supporting  the  carved- 
wood  roof  rest  on  granite  shafts, 
each  a  single  block  ;  carved  bench- 
ends,  in  number  only  equalled 
by  those  at  Altarnon.  In  the  S. 
aisle,  against  the  walls,  is  a  16th 
cent.  Monument  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Beville  Grenville,  the  hero  of 
Stamford  Hill,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Lansdown  in  1643.  The 
inscription  should  be  read.  The 
coffins  of  the  Earls  of  Bath  are  de¬ 
posited  in  a  vault  under  the  E.  end 
of  the  S.  aisle,  where,  says  Hervey, 
“  they  lie  ranged  in  mournful  order, 
in  a  sort  of  silent  pomp.”  They  are 
partly  covered  with  copper-plates 
bearing  the  arms  and  titles  of  their 
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occupants.  This  vault,  wlien  Hervey 
wrote,  was  open ;  but  it  has  long 
been  properly  closed.  The  church 
was  admirably  restored,  1860,  by  the 
Eev.  Lord  John  Thynne,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 
There  is  a  very  wide  view  over  sea 
and  land  from  the  top  of  the  church 
tower.  Brown  Willy  and  Boughtor 
are  visible,  and  the  coast  southward 
to  Trevose  Head.  The  Grenvilles 
who,  as  the  inscription  on  Sir  Be- 
ville’s  monument  records,  profess  to 
be  “  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
Bobert,  2nd  son  of  the  warlike  Rollo, 
1st  Duke  of  Normandy  ’’—were  long 
seated  at  Stow,  a  magnificent  man¬ 
sion  above  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Combe.  John,  3rd  son  of  Sir 
Beville  Grenville,  rebuilt  it^  1680. 
He  had  been  created,  1661,  Earl  of 
Bath,  a  title  which  became  extinct 
on  the  early  death  of  his  grandsoir, 
1711.  Stow  then  descended  to  his 
sister,  widow  of  George  Lord  Carteret, 
created  Countess  Granville,  and 
through  her  it  came  to  the  Rev.  Lord 
John  Thynne.  The  house  was  dis¬ 
mantled  1720,  and  a  moated  site  is 
now  the  only  vestige  of  it.  Pictures 
of  Stow  in  its  old  grandeur  will  be 
found  in  Kingsley’s  Westward  Ho. 
The  grandfather  of  Sir  Beville  was 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  the  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  seaman  who  in  1501, 
being  then  Vice-Admiral  of  England, 
was  sent  with  a  squadron  of  7  ships 
to  intercept  the  Spanish  galleons. 
He  fell  in  with  the  enemy’s  fleet  of 
52  sail  near  the  Terceira  Islands ; 
repulsed  them  15  times  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  fight,  and  died  himself,  2 
days  later,  on  board  the  ship  of  the 
Spanish  commander.  It  is  to  this 
that  the  lines  on  Sir  Beville’ s  monu¬ 
ment  refer — 

“Where  shall  the  nest  famed  Granville’s 
clsll6S  StRllll  ? 

Thy  graiidsire  fills  the  sea,  and  thou  the 
See  Tennyson’s  poem,  The  hevenge. 

The  small  manor-house  facing  the 
sea,  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  was 
built  for  the  possessor  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott. 


Biide  and  Bideford, 

Just  below  Stow  is  “  King  William’s 
Bridge,”  to  the  building  of  which 
King  Will.  IV.  gave  20Z.  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker. 

Combe  Valley  is  the  name  of  a 
picturesque  bottom,  commencing  just 
N.  of  Kilkhampton  and  opening  to 
the  sea  between  lofty  cliffs  ;  and 
farther  N.  the  country  towards  the 
hamlet  of  Morivenstow  is  here  and 
there  furrowed  by  deep  hollows, 
which  are  prettily  wooded.  The 
coast  in  the  neighbourhood  is  every¬ 
where  magnificent,  and  at  Stanhiiry 
Creek  “  exhibits  a  fine  example  of 
the  curvatures  and  contortions  of 
rocks,  the  strata  being  heaped  on 
each  other  apparently  in  utter  con¬ 
fusion,  dipping  towards  every  point 
of  the  compass  and  at  various  de¬ 
grees  of  inclination.” 

In  the  parish  of  Kilkhampton  is 
an  old  manor-house  called  Alder - 
combe,  belonging  to  Sir  G.  S.  Stucley, 
Bart.  It  is  17th  cent.,  and  a  very 
good  specimen  of  a  gentleman’s 
house  of  that  period. 

[Morwenstow  is  4  m.  N.W.  of  Kilk¬ 
hampton,  and  7  m.  from  Stratton,  on 
a  height  bounded  by  cliffs  420  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Here  was  the  rectory 
of  the  eccentric  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker 
(d.  1875),  author  of  Cornish  Ballads 
and  other  Poems,  and  Footprmts  of 
Former  Men  in  Old  Cornwall ;  he 
is  buried  in  Plymouth  Cemetery. 

Though  a  poor  village  in  itself, 
Morwenstow  contains  a  splendid  old 
Church,  of  great  interest  to  the 
ecclesiologist.  It  is  chiefly  Norm., 
and  the  S.  door  and  elaborately 
sculptured  capitals  and  arches  of 
the  nave  are  w'ell  worthy  of  notice. 
There  are,  besides,  a  rude  Norm,  font, 
and  monuments  to  the  Kempthornes, 
the  W^addons,  and  other  Cornish 
families  now  extinct,  made  up  of  all 
the  remains  of  former  ones  which 
Mr.  Hawker  could  gather  together. 
The  porch  is  covered  with  short  ferns 
(not  the  true  Maidenhair,  but  Asjyle- 
nium  Trichomanes)  ;  and  in  the 
churchyard,  through  the  drifting 
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spray,  are  discerned  memorials,  in¬ 
cluding  the  graves  of  3  entire  crews 
of  ships  lost  here,  which  simply  tell 
their  tale,  but  bear  affecting  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  perils  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  shore.  “All  were  decently  con¬ 
signed  to  Christian  sepulture.  They 
were  not  piled  one  upon  another  in 
a  common  pit,  but  were  buried  side 
by  side  each  in  his  own  grave. 
Those  who  have  thus  honoured  the 
dead  will  seldom  fail  in  their  duty 
to  the  living.”-  Trans.  Exeter  Dioc. 
Arch.  Soc.  1864.  One  of  these  me¬ 
morials  is  the  figure-head  of  a  brig ; 
another  is  a  battered  boat,  resting 
above  the  remains  of  those  who 
perished  in  her ;  and  another  the 
broken  oars,  which  have  been  formed 
into  a  rude  cross. 

The  picturesque  modern  rectory 
adjoins  the  church,  and  contains  some 
Jacobean  wood-carving  and  memorials 
of  loyal  Cornishmen. 

Halfway  down  the  cliffs  in  front 
is  the  Well  of  St.  Morwenna,  the 
patroness.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  king,  who  cured  by  her 
prayers  a  son  of  King  Egbert.  He 
built  for  her  the  monastery  of  Polles- 
worth  in  Warwickshire,  where  she 
trained  St.  Edith,  St.  Osyth,  and 
many  others.  In  this  parish  still 
exists  an  interesting  old  mansion, 
Tonacomhe.'] 

3  m.  from  Kilkhampton,  due  E.,  is 
a  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  the 
Elide  Canal.  It  covers  70  acres. 

About  3  m.  N.E.  of  Kilkhampton 
the  country  rises  in  bleak  and  ele¬ 
vated  hills,  which  are  divided  into 
furzy  crofts  and  rush-covered  swamps. 
Upon  these,  near  the  border  of  the 
county  in  Morwenstow  parish,  the 
Hartland  road  passes  close  to  Wooley 
Barrows  (rt.),  j-'m.  S.  of  which  rise 
the  2  rivers  Tamar  and  Torridye. 
They  drain  from  a  dreary  bog  down 
opposite  sides  of  the  hill,  and  their 
waters  are  soon  a  great  way  apart 
—  the  one  river  hastening  south¬ 
ward  in  its  course  of  59  m.  to  Ply¬ 
mouth  ;  the  other  trending  north¬ 
ward,  to  run  nearly  an  equal  dis¬ 
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tance  (53  m.)  before  it  reaches  the 
sea  below. 

Clovelly  lies  about  |  m.  on  1.  of 
high  road  to 

BiDEForD  Stat.  [Handbook  for 
Devon) . 


liOUTE  8. 

TAVISTOCK  TO  LISKEARD  BY  CALSTOCK 
(aiorwell  ROCKS,  coteiiei.e)  and 
CALLINGTON. 

Roivl.  Places. 

Tavistock 

3^  m.  Morwell  Rocks 
5  ni.  Calstock 
6.J  m.  Cotehele 
101,  m.  Callington 
14,^111.  St.  Ive 
18|m.  Liskeard 

22  m.  (Coach,  see  Liskeard.^) 
The  many  objects  of  interest  upon 
the  road  make  it  a  pleasant  entrance 
into  Cornwall,  though  the  beauties 
of  the  Tamar,  Cotehele,  and  Morwell 
Rocks  may  be  very  conveniently 
visited  by  steamer  or  boat  from 
Plymouth  to  Weir  Head. 

Tavistock  ^  is  described  in  Hand¬ 
book  for  Devon. 

(About  3  or  3|-  m.  from  Tavistock, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  new  road  and 
the  old  one,  a  footpath  strikes  away 
to  the  1. ;  this  should  be  taken  by 
those  wishing  to  go  to  the  top  of 
Morwell  Rocks.  Eollow  the  line  of 

c  2 
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crags  at  a  great  height  above  the 
river,  a  scene  of  great  grandeur, 
until  you  come  to  the  inclined  plane 
of  the  Tavistock  Canal,  and  then 
descend  to  Morwellhain  Quay,  where 
the  river  is  crossed  by  a  ferry.  (The 
farmhouse  of  Morwellhain,  with  the 
remains  of  a  15th  cent,  manor-house, 
is  some  little  distance  from  the  river.) 
Ascend  the  wooded  bank  by  a  steep 
pathway,  passing  in  front  of  Hare- 
wood  House  (now  the  office,  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall),  the  scene  of 
Mason’s  play  of  Elfrida.  Continuing 
through  the  grounds,  strike  the  river 
again  at  Okel  Tpr,  and  following  it 
for  ^  m.  you  will  thus  reach  Calstock 
town.) 

3 2  m.  from  Tavistock  the  Tamar 
is  crossed,  and  Cornwall  entered  by 
Tavistock  New  Bridge,  leading  im¬ 
mediately  to  Gunnislake,  a  large 
village  containing  several  hundred 
miners,  granite-workers,  and  brick- 
makers.  On  the  heights,  1  m.  above, 
is  the  tin-mine  of  Drake  walls,  where 
one  of  the  lodes,  traversed  by  a  cross 
course,  is  open  to  the  daylight. 

Outside  Gunnislake  we  turn  1.  from 
the  main  road  to  Callington,  and 
from  the  road  leading  onwards  to 
Calstock  a  full  view  of  the  Morwell 
Rocks  is  obtained,  rising  precipi¬ 
tately  on  the  Devonshire  side  of 
the  river.  And  the  view  from  here 
will  suffice  most  people,  without 
making  an  actual  pilgrimage  to  them. 

5  m.  Calstock.  Comfortable  inns, 
attached  to  a  dirty  village,  afford  good 
lieadquarters  for  exploring  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  Tavicvt'  River.  The  parish 
church  (St.  Andrew)  crowns  the  hill 
as  you  approach  Calstock  town,  but  is 
i  m.  from  it.  It  commands  fine 
views,  and  contains  the  burial  chapel 
of  some  of  the  Mount  Edgcumbe 
family,  with  their  monuments. 

Following  the  river  from  Calstock 
town,  after  crossing  the  debouchment 
of  a  deep  valley  called  Danescombe 
{viilgo,  Dannycombe),  we  come  to 

6|-  m.  Cotekele  (Earl  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe),  “  a  very  type  and  model 
of  a  quaint  and  charming  Eng¬ 


lish  house.”  It  is  most  pictur¬ 
esque,  and  an  almost  unaltered  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  embattled  mansion 
of  the  time  of  Hen.  VII.  and 
Queen  Eliz.  begun  by  Sir  Richard 
Edgcumbe.  Cotehele  belonged  to 
a  family  of  that  name  before  the 
reign  of  Edw.  III.,  when  it  passed 
by  marriage  to  the  Edgcumbe  family. 
It  is  built  of  granite,  round  a  quad¬ 
rangle,  on  a  height  covered  with 
woods  which  slope  rapidly  down  to 
the  Tamar.  The  woods  were  sadly 
decimated  by  the  blizzard  in  1891, 
when  a  magnificent  Spanish  chest¬ 
nut,  32  ft.  in  girth,  was  destroyed. 

The  interior  retains  its  original 
fittings  and  furniture,  which  give  it 
a  peculiar  interest ;  the  Hall  is  hung 
round  with  arms  and  armour,  and 
trophies  of  the  chase,  horns  of  the 
stag  and  Irish  elk.  Two  ancient 
cast-bronze  horns  deserve  notice. 
One,  with  the  mouth-hole  at  the  side 
instead  of  at  the  end,  is  a  speaking- 
trumpet.  .See  Sir  W.  Wylde’s  Cat. 
It.I.  Academy,  p.  624.  Some  like  it 
have  been  found  in  Ireland,  whence 
this  and  the  elks’  horns  may  have 
been  brought  by  Sir  R.  Edgcumbe, 
who  was  sent  by  Queen  Eliz.  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  some  Irish  chieftains. 
The  timber  roof  is  of  the  time  of 
Hen.  VIII. 

The  other  apartments  are  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  especially  to  the 
antiquary,  since  they  contain  a  store 
of  antique  furniture,  and  many  curi¬ 
ous  relics  of  bygone  days.  All  the 
rooms  are  hung  with  tapestry,  which 
is  lifted  to  give  an  entrance  ;  and  the 
hearths,  intended  for  wood  alone, 
are  furnished  with  grotesque  figures 
or  andirons  for  the  support  of  the 
logs. 

The  dining-room,  at  the  end  of  the 
hall,  joins  the  Chapel,  which  has  a 
triptych  over  the  altar,  a  screen  and 
stall-desks,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  The 
glass  of  the  E.  window  displays  a 
Crucifixion,  with  4  angels  holding 
chalices  to  the  hands,  side,  and  feet 
of  the  Saviour.  There  is  a  small  win- 
1  dow  near  the  altar,  opening  to  a  closet 
1  from  a  bedroom. 
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From  the  other  end  of  the  dining¬ 
room  a  staircase  leads  to  bedrooms 
in  which  is  furniture  iemi?.  Eliz. 
and  James  I.,  including  some  curious 
mirrors  (one  of  polished  steel),  with 
frames  worked  in  needlework.  The 
drawing-room,  on  the  first-floor  of 
the  W.  tower,  has  ebony  chairs, 
temjJ.  Eliz.  Above  this  room  are 
small  bedrooms:  one  called  Queen 
Anne’s  ;  another  said  to  be  that  in 
which  Charles  II.  slept,  with  the 
furniture  as  left  by  him  (the  bed  is 
of  James  I.’s  reign).  The  house  has 
been  honoured  more  than  once  by 
the  presence  of  royalty.  Charles  II. 
resided  in  it  for  several  days.  In 
1789  it  was  visited  by  George  III. 
and  his  queen ;  and  in  1846  by  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert. 

The  scenery  on  the  Tamar  about 
Cotehele  is  extremely  beautiful.  The 
wood  overhangs  the  river  in  cluster¬ 
ing  masses,  from  which  projects  a 
bold  rock  crowned  by  a  small  Chapel 
containing  stained-glass  window’s, 
a  monument  of  Sir  Richard  Edg- 
cumbe,  a  gilt  crucifix,  and  the 
image  of  a  bishop  in  his  ponti¬ 
ficals.  Connected  wuth  the  chapel 
is  the  followung  legend :  In  the 
reign  of  Rich.  III.,  Sir  Richard  Edg- 
cumbe  being  suspected  of  favouring 
the  claims  of  Richmond,  a  party 
of  armed  men  w’as  despatched  to 
apprehend  him.  He  escaped,  how¬ 
ever,  from  his  house  into  the  w’ood, 
closely  followed  by  his  pursuers,  and, 
having  gained  the  summit  of  this 
rock,  his  cap  fell  into  the  w’ater  as 
he  was  clambering  dowm  the  rocks 
to  conceal  himself.  The  soldiers 
soon  arrived  on  the  spot,  and,  upon 
seeing  the  cap  floating  on  the  river, 
imagined  that  Edgcumbe  had 
drowmed  himself,  and  so  gave  over 
the  pursuit.  Sir  Richard  afterwards 
crossed  into  France,  and,  returning 
upon  the  death  of  the  king,  erected 
this  chapel  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  his  escape. 

From  Cotehele  to  Callington  a 
slight  ditour  may  be  made  to  St. 
Dominic  Ch.,  early  Dec.  w’ith  Perp. 


^  aisles,  restored  1871.  Below  the 
embattled  parapet  of  the  tower  are 
rude  figures  of  the  12  apostles.  In 
the  S.  chancel  aisle  is  a  good  17th 
cent,  monument,  with  effigies  of 
Sir  Anthony  Rouse  and  his  son. 
Halton,  in  this  parish,  was  their  resi¬ 
dence  ;  and  here  lived  John  Rouse, 
Speaker  of  Cromw’elPs  Little  Parlia¬ 
ment,  “  the  old  illiterate  Jew  of 
:  Eton,”  as  the  Cavaliers  called  him. 

;  He  was  the  chief  author  of  the  metri¬ 
cal  version  of  the  Psalms  used  in  the 
Scottish  Kirk. 

About  11-  m.  short  of  Callington  a 
lane  branching  away  northwards 
:  leads  to  a  farm  called  Dupath. 

,  Here  is  Dupath  Well,  a  complete 
I  specimen  of  the  baptisteries  anciently 
'  so  common  in  Cornwall  (see  Introd. 
j  p.  [16]),  a  pellucid  spring  which,  once 
I  the  resort  of  pilgrims  and  still  held 
I  in  esteem,  overflows  a  trough,  and, 

I  entering  the  open  archway  of  a  small 
j  chapel,  spreads  itself  over  the  floor, 

;  and  passes  out  below  a  window  at 
:  the  opposite  end.  The  bath  for  im¬ 
mersion  is  some  6|  ft.  by  8  ft.,  and 
'  occupies  the  eastern  end  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  little  Chapel  has  a  most 
venerable  appearance,  and  is  built 
entirely  of  granite,  which  is  grey  and 
;  worn  by  age.  The  roof  is  constructed 
of  enormous  slabs,  hung  wuth  fern 
and  supported  in  the  interior  by  an 
’  arch  dividing  the  nave  and  chancel, 
i  The  building  is  crowned  by  an  orna¬ 
mented  bellcot. 

I  We  join  the  main  road  from  Tavis¬ 
tock  to  Callington,  at  1  m.  short  of 
^  the  latter  place,  and  not  far  from  the 
i  foot  of 

I 

'  Kit  Hill  (alt.  1067  ft.),  an  out- 
'  lying  eminence  of  granite,  and  sum- 
'  mit ol Hingston Down, whichBiretches 
i  eastw’ard  to  the  Tamar,  and  before 
the  reign  of  Hen.  HI.  was  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Cornish  tinners, 
w’ho  assembled  here  every  7th  or 
8th  year  to  confer  with  their 
;  brethren  of  Devon.  In  885  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Danes 
and  Britons  by  Egbert ;  of  which 
great  and  decisive  battle  the  tumuli 
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which  occur  on  the  down  may  be 
trace's.  Kit  Hill,  from  its  isolated 
position,  intermediate  between  the 
moors  of  Bodmin  and  Dartmoor 
(about  16  m.  apart),  and  in  full  view 
of  the  windings  of  the  Tamar  and 
distant  Channel,  commands  per¬ 
haps  the  most  impressive  and 
beautiful  view  in  Cornwall.  A  wind¬ 
mill,  erected  on  the  summit  to  work 
a  mine,  was  destroyed  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  storms.  The  mine  was 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
great  expense  of  excavating  in  hard 
granite.  The  sides  of  Kit  Hill  are 
covered  with  rubbish,  and  the  sum¬ 
mit  is  pierced  by  shafts,  which  ren¬ 
der  caution  most  necessary  in  those 
who  ascend  it. 

10^  m.  Calliiigton,  ^  a  dreary  town, 
disfranchised  by  the  Keform  Bill,  and 
now  containing  about  1900  inhab., 
many  occupied  in  mining.  King 
Arthur,  says  tradition,  had  a  palace 
here,  when  the  place  was  called 
“  Killywick.”  Horace  Walpole  sat 
for  Callington  during  his  father’s  last 
administration. 

The  Church,  a  dau.  church  to  South 
Hill,  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Nich.  Asshe- 
ton  (1465).,  and  thoroughly  restd. 
1859  (St.  Aubyn,  architect).  It  is  a 
goodPerp.  church  with  a  clerestory — 
a  rarity  in  Cornwall.  The  walls  are  of 
granite,  with  a  good  W.  tower,  on  the 
buttresses  of  which  are  the  evangel¬ 
istic  symbols.  In  the  chancel  is  the 
fine  Brass  of  the  founder  or  rebuilder. 
Sir  Nicholas  Assheton  and  wife.  He 
was  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  and  wears  a  coif  and  long 
furred  robe.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
chancel  is  the  *Tomb  with  alabaster 
effigy  of  Sir  Eobt.  Willoughby,  first 
Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  —died  1508. 
He  is  in  armour,  bareheaded  (as  usual 
at  this  period),  and  wears  the  collai, 
badge,  and  mantle  of  the  Garter. 
On  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  the 
figures  of  2  monks  telling  their 
beads,  an  unique  example.  “  This 
beautiful  and  costly  monument  is 
the  most  striking,  perhaps,  of  its 
kind  in  Cornwall.’!  This  first  Lord 
W.,  who  died  steward  of  the  Duchy 


of  Cornwall,  was  a  sharer  in  the  vic- 
I  tory  of  Bosworth.  The  font  is  of 
i  Norm,  character.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  is  a  canopied  Cross,  worth 
notice. 

l.|  m.  from  Callington  there  is  a 
fine  view  up  and  down  the  Lynher 
Eiver,  which  is  crossed  at  Callington 
New  Bridge.  On  the  1.  observe  a 
remarkable  isolated  hill,  “  Cadson 
Bury,”  with  a  British  circumvalla- 
tion.  It  is  well  worth  mounting  for 
the  view. 

From  Callington  to  Liskeard 
(and,  indeed,  from  Tavistock  New 
Bridge)  the  road,  though  much  im¬ 
proved  of  late,  is  one  of  the  most 
hilly  in  Cornwall.  Midway  is 

14 1  m.  St.  Ive  (pron.  Eve).  The 
*Clmrcli,  ded.  to  St.  Ivo,  is,  in  its 
E.  and  N.  parts,  Dec.  work  of  a 
high  character,  and  one  of  the  few 
good  specimens  of  the  period  in 
Cornwall.  S.  aisle  and  tower  are  good 
Perp.,  with  large  blocks  of  granite 
and  clustered  pinnacles.  The  church 
is  unusually  lofty  for  Cornwall,  and 
the  pillars,  granite  monoliths,  have 
capitals  bearing  Tudor  flowers.  In 
the  E.  window,  which  is  fine,  with 
ogre-headed  and  crocheted  niches  in 
the  interior  jambs,  still  linger  re¬ 
mains  of  Dec.  glass.  The  large 
monument  blocking  the  N.  window 
of  the  chancel  is  to  John  Wrey,  his 
wife,  and  family  (1590-97).  The 
church  was  founded  by  the  Knights 
Templars,  who  had  a  preceptory  at 
Trebeigh  adjoining.  The  estate  and 
manor  of  Trebeigh  passed  to  the 
Wrey  family  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  and  belongs  to 
them  still,  though  they  have  long 
resided  at  Tawstock,  near  Barn¬ 
staple.  From  the  churchyard  the 
tower  of  St.  Cleer  Ch.  is  conspicu¬ 
ous,  4  m.  W.N.W. 

[2  m.  S.  of  St.  Ive  is  Quethiock 
Ch.,  partly  Dec.,  and  ded.  to  St. 
Hugh.  It  contains  a  fine  brass 
to  Eoger  Kyngdon  (d.  1471)  and  wife, 
and  an  inferior  one  to  Eichard 
Chiverton  and  wife,  1617-1631.  The 
tower  (good  Dec.)  is  very  singular. 
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The  staircase  is  on  the  S.,  but  only 
goes  up  to  the  base  of  the  second 
stage,  where  it  ends,  and  is  covered 
by  a  gable,  which  therefore  projects 
at  rt,  angles  to  the  S.  front  of  the 
tower.  The  second  stage  then  goes 
up  of  much  smaller  dimensions  (N. 
to  S.)  than  the  first,  and  contains  no 
staircase.  The  N.  aisle  is  Perp.] 

18^*  m.  Liskeard,  8|m.  (stat.  9  m.) 
from  Callington ;  see  Kte.  7,  18  m. 
from  Plymouth. 


ROUTE  4. 

CALLINGTON  TO  STEATTON  AND  BUDE, 
BY  LAUNCESTON. 

Road.  Places. 

Callington 

5  m.  Sportsman’s  Anns 
6|  m.  Lezant 
10  m.  Launceston 
17  m.  Week  St.  Mary 
24  m.  Stratton 
26  m.  Bude 

The  road  from  Callington  to  Laun¬ 
ceston  crosses  the  foot  of  Kit  Hill, 
having  the  Holmbitsh  and  Bed  Moor 
copper-mines  respectively  rt.  and  1, 

[After  passing  the  Red  Moor  Mine, 
a  road  branches  1.  to  South  Hill(2  m.), 
where  is  a  good  Dec.  church — the 
mother-church  of  Callington — ded. 
to  St.  Sampson  of  Dol.  The  rude 
Norm,  font  is  worth  notice. 


to  Stratton  and  Bude. 

The  Church  of  Linkinhorne,  1  m. 

beyond,  is  Perp.,  has  a  fine  tower, 
said  to  rival  Fowey  in  its  reputation 
of  being  the  highest  in  the  county 
except  Probus.  The  capitals  of  the 
nave  piers  are  embattled,  and  finely 
sculptured  with  varying  details.  A 
part  of  this  church— viz.  the  N.  aisle 
and  tower — was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Henry 
Trecarrel,  temp.  Hen.  VHI.  (the 
rebuilder  of  Launceston  Ch.,  and 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Trefrize  in 
Linkinhorne,  and  of  Trecarrel  in  Le¬ 
zant  parish).  The  chancel  is  modern, 
and  has  a  handsome  E.  window  in 
polyphant  stone,  wdiile  the  whole 
building  has  been  recently  restored 
with  great  care.  The  fine  tower  arch 
and  W.  window  can  now  be  seen. 
During  the  process  of  removing  the  old 
plaster  and  whitewash,  a  curious  old 
fresco  (subject,  a  life-sized  figure  of  our 
Saviour,  surrounded  by  small  figures 
and  scenes^  portraying  the  7  acts  of 
mercy)  was  discovered,  dating  from 
the  14th  cent.  Notice  also  the  font 
of  green  polyphant  stone,  and  prob¬ 
ably  of  late  Norm.  date.  The  roof 
is  of  the  waggon  type.  This  church 
formerly  belonged  to  the  convent  of 
Launceston,  which  seems  to  have  been 
more  ready  to  receive  than  to  give 
in  its  dealings  with  the  parishioners. 
At  the  Reformation  the  great  tithes 
were  vested  in  the  Lampen  family. 
In  the  churchyard  are  several  tomb¬ 
stones  cut  by  the  eccentric  Linkin¬ 
horne  stone-cutter,  D.  Gumb,  who 
evidently  had  ideas  in  advance  of  his 
time,  and  anticipated  modern  politics 
in  his  advocacy  of  the  “no  rent” 
theory.  Here  is  one  of  his  epitaphs  : 
“  Near  this  place  lyeth  the  body  of 
Catherine  Nicholls,  who  was  buried 
the  26th  day  of  May,  1742,  aged  70 
years.  Also  here  lyeth  the  body  of 
Joan  Mullis,  who  was  buried  the  16th 
day  of  July,  1744,  aged  19  years. 

“  Here  we  lye  without  the  wall, 

’Twas  full  within  they  made  a  brawl ; 

Here  we  lye  no  rent  to  pay, 

And  yet  we  lie  so  warm  as  they. 

Cut  by  Daniel  Gumh." 


The  Holy  Well,  a  little  to  the  S.W. 
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of  the  church,  is  an  exceedingly  good 
specimen  of  a  Cornish  baptistery,  in 
excellent  preservation  and  repair. 

There  is  an  Eliz.  house  (now  a 
farm)  at  Browda  -  battle-field, 
in  this  parish,  and  a  circular  en¬ 
trenchment  on  the  estate,  which,  says 
the  local  legend,  must  never  be 
broken  by  the  plough  or  the  owner 
will  die.] 

2|  m.  1.  Whiteford  House  (Sir  W. 

M.  Call,  Bart.) 

3  111.  Stoke  Climsland.  (The 
church,  late  Dec.,  has  been  well  ; 
restored.)  Observe  Perp.  buttress  on 

N.  side  against  the  Norm,  door  ;  also 
curious  doorway  at  angle  between  | 
chancel  and  S.  aisle.  A  road  on  rt.  ’ 
leads  over  the  Tamar  by  Horse 
Bridge,  2|  m. 

4|  111.  The  traveller  here  passes 
the  Inny,  which  flows  down  a 
pleasant  vale  towards  the  Tamar. 

5  ni.  The  Sportsman’s  Arms,  the 
halfway-house  between  Callington 
and  Launceston.  Et.,  distant  about 
1  111.,  the  Carthamartha  (Caer 

Tamar?)  Eocks,  a  fine- wild  scene  ' 
of  limestone  cliff,  “  bursting  from 
the  slopes,”  and  overlooking  an  am¬ 
phitheatre  of  wood.  Below  and  far 
beyond  stretches  the  valley  of  the 
Tamar.  A  lane  opposite  the  inn, 
and  then  a  field-path,  lead  direct  to 
this  charming  point  of  view. 

G|  m.  1.  Lezant  (corrupted  from 
Z/n?i-.Z'nni=  sand- enclosure),  with  a 
granite  church,  containing  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Trefusis  family.  The 
Perp.  church  has  some  good  cradle- 
roofs.  Ig  m.  W.  of  it  is  the  ivy- 
clad  ruin  of  Trecarrel  (Ete.  1) ; 
and  1  m.  farther  W.,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  Inny,  a  small  cir¬ 
cular  earthwork  called  Bound  Bury. 
7|  m.  rt.  Hexworthy  House  (E. 
Prideaux,  Esq.)  and  a  road  to  Grey- 
stone  Bridge,  one  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  structures  on  the  Tamar. 
Beyond  it  is  the  old  Tudor  manor- 
house  of  Bradstone,  and  S.  of  it 
Endsleigh  (Duke  of  Bedford),  so  re¬ 
nowned  for  its  romantic  beauty  (both 
described  in  Handbook  for  Devon). 

The  geologist  should  be  informed 


I  that  near  Landue  Mill,  to  the  1.  of 
the  road,  the  carbonaceous  deposits 
rest  in  an  unconforniable  position  on 
the  grauwacke. 

1  ill.  rt.  Lawhitton,  where  the 
small  church  has  been  restored. 

10  ni.  LAUNCESTON  STAT. 

(Ete.  1). 

1  111.  rt.  Werrington  (J.  H.  Deakin, 
Esq.) ;  1.  St.  Stephen's  Doion. 

17  111.  Week  St.  Mary,  commonly 
called  St.  Mary  Week  (week  =  A.-S. 
luic,  a  dwelling-place),  has  a  church 
tower  carved  in  strips  at  different 
heights  ;  the  upper  frieze  a  hunting 
scene. 

Here  is  also  the  ruin  of  a  chantry, 
called  the  College,  founded  by  one 
Dame  Thomasine  Percival  about  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  cent.  The 
history  of  this  person  is  curious  as 
connected  with  her  maiden-name, 
BonaventiLra.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  a  labourer’s  daughter,  who,  one 
day  tending  sheep  upon  the  moor, 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  London 
merchant,  who,  pleased  with  her  ap¬ 
pearance,  carried  her  to  London  as 
a  servant,  and  at  the  death  of  his 
wife  made  her  the  mistress  of 
his  house.  Dying  himself  shortly 
afterwards,  he  bequeathed  to  her 
a  large  amount  of  property.  She 
then  married  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Gall,  whom  she  also  survived ; 
when  Sir  John  Percival,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  became  her  third  hus¬ 
band,  but  soon  died,  leaving  her  a 
widow.  The  lady  was  by  this  time 
contented  with  her  experience  as  a 
wife,  and,  retiring  to  her  native 
village,  devoted  the  remainder  of  her 
days  to  acts  of  charity.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  souls  of  her  3  hus¬ 
bands  she  founded  and  endowed  this 
chantry,  which  in  the  16th  cent, 
shared  the  fate  of  its  brethren.  She 
also  founded  a  grammar-school  and 
endowed  it,  and  built  a  handsome 
schoolhouse,  the  carved  granite  door- 
heads  and  ornaments  of  which  are 
still  visible,  as  also  a  very  good 
specimen  of  a  stone-covered,  granite- 
capped  conduit  well.  The  church  is 
ded.  to  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed 
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Virgin  Mary.  The  above-mentioned 
chantry  did  not  form  part  of  the 
original  church,  which  existed  long 
before  Dame  Thomasine’s  time.  She 
simply  added  the  N.  aisle  for  her  own 
special  chantry  and  collegiate  chapel, 
and  beautified  and  decorated  the 
church  with  its  present  handsome 
granite  columns  and  arches,  and  its 
splendid  carved-oak  roof. 

There  is  also  in  this  parish  a  con¬ 
siderable  old  encampment  called  the 
Bury  (Burrough),  supposed  to  be  Ro¬ 
man,  forming  one  of  a  line  of  fortified 
camps  (the  ditch  or  dyke  at  Clovelly, 
down  by  Kilkhampton,  Stratton,  Week 
St.  Mary,  Warlston  Burrow,  and  so 
on,  to  beyond  Launceston),  by  means 
of  which,  no  doubt,  the  rugged  coun¬ 
try  of  N.  Cornwall  was  held  in  sub¬ 
jection  by  the  invaders. 

Marhamchurcli,  1  m.  from  Strat¬ 
ton,  is  one  of  the  inclined  planes  of 
the  Bude  Canal  (see  post),  but  this 
is  worked  by  a  common  waterwheel. 
Marhamchurcli,  ded.  to  St.  Mor- 
wenna,  is  Perp.,  and  has  some  good 
bench- ends. 

24  m.  Stratton-9-  (pop.  823),  a  some¬ 
what  picturesque  town,  on  a  slope 
lying  among  hills,  about  a  mile  from 
the  coast,  but  of  considerable  anti¬ 
quity.  The  name,  which  occurs  in 
Somerset,  in  Gloucestershire,  and, 
indeed,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
indicates  a  position  on  a  “  street  ”  or 
line  of  an  old  Roman  way.  It  is 
thought  that  a  Roman  road,  which 
has  not  been  properly  traced,  entered 
the  county  here,  and  passed  onward 
along  the  N.  coast. 

The  Church  (restd.)  is  Perp.,  and 
contains  the  black  marble  tomb  of 
Sir  John  Arundell  of  Trerice  (15G1), 
his  2  wives  and  13  children,  whose 
effigies  are  represented  on  Brasses. 

Inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  Inn  is 
the  inscription  in  honour  of  Sir  Beville 
Grenville,  brought  from  his  monu¬ 
ment  on  the  hill. 

The  hilltops  of  this  neighbourhood 
have  a  somewhat  wild  and  bare  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  below,  the  country  is  rich 
and  well  cultivated. 


Excursions. 

{a)  Stamford  Hill  Battlefield ;  (b) 
Biclined  Plane  of  the  B^ule 
Canal ;  (c)  to  Launcells  ;  {d)  to 
Bury  Court. 

The  first  2  are  of  special  interest, 
and  should  certainly  be  visited. 

[a)  Immediately  N.  of  the  town 
rises  Stamford  Hill,  the  scene  of  the 
Battle  of  Stamford  Hill,  in  which  the 
forces  of  the  Parliament  were  defeated 
by  the  Royalists.  By  Clarendon’s  ac¬ 
count  it  was  towards  the  middle  of 
May  1G43  when  the  E.  of  Stamford 
marched  into  Cornwall  with  an  army 
of  1400  horse  and  5400  foot,  and  a 
park  of  artillery  consisting  of  13 
pieces  of  brass  ordnance  and  a  mor¬ 
tar,  and  encamped  near  Stratton,  on 
a  lofty  hill,  steep  on  all  sides,  while 
he  despatched  a  body  of  1200  horse, 
under  Sir  George  Chudleigh,  to  sur¬ 
prise  Bodmin.  The  king’s  forces, 
not  amounting  to  half  this  num¬ 
ber,  were  at  the  same  time 
quartered  near  Launceston,  under 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  Sir  Beville 
Grenville,  who,  though  far  inferior 
in  the  strength  and  equipment  of 
their  troops,  resolved  to  give  the 
enemy  battle,  and  with  that  purpose 
marched,  on  Monday,  May  15,  with 
2400  foot  and  500  horse,  upon 
Stratton,  although  “  so  destitute  of 
provisions  that  the  best  officers  had 
but  a  biscuit  a  man.”  The  next 
morning  by  daybreak  this  force, 
being  arranged  in  4  divisions,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  attack  on  different 
sides  of  the  hill,  the  horse  standing 
aloof  as  a  reserve.  For  several  hours 
the  battle  was  waged  with  varying 
success,  when  the  Royalists,  having 
reduced  their  supply  of  powder  to  4 
barrels,  determined  upon  advancing 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill  before  they 
fired  another  shot.  With  this  inten¬ 
tion  they  steadily  pushed  forward, 
and,  being  charged  by  Sir  George 
Chudleigh  near  the  top  of  the  hill, 
that  officer  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
the  enemy  recoiled.  The  Royalists 
'  now  pushed  their  advantage,  and, 
^  rushing  with  fresh  spirit  on  the 
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Roundheads,  succeeded  in  throwing 
them  into  disorder,  when,  the  E. 
of  Stamford  giving  the  signal  of  de¬ 
feat  by  galloping  from  the  field,  the 
panic  became  general,  and  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  troops  fled  on  all  sides. 
They  left  over  800  men  dead  on  the 
field,  and  their  camp,  13  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  1700  prisoners,  in 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  Stamford 
Hill  (although  thrown  into  pasture- 
fields)  bears  to  this  day  some  marks 
of  the  battle.  The  summit  is  of 
small  girth,  and  the  ground  slopes 
steeply  from  it  to  the  S.  and  E. ;  but 
on  the  W.,  and  especially  on  the  N. 
side,  the  position  might  be  more 
easily  assailed.  On  these  sides  are 
the  remains  of  a  high  semicircular 
bank,  which  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  up  as  a  rampart  by  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  forces.  A  monument 
erected  on  the  hill,  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  battle,  was  destroyed 
many  years  ago.  The  site  of  the 
battle  is  now,  however,  marked  by 
an  old  cannon  on  a  broken  carriage, 
set  up  at  the  entrance-opening  in 
the  rampart.  Cannon-balls  and  bul¬ 
lets  have,  as  might  be  expected,  been 
found  here.  Stamford  Hill  is  further  ! 
interesting  as  commanding  a  fine 
view,  in  which  Roughtor  and  Brown 
Willy  are  conspicuous  though  dis¬ 
tant  objects. 

(6)  An  Inclined  Plane  of  the  Bude 
Canal  on  *Hobbacott  Down,  m. 
from  Stratton,  and  just  to  the  rt.  of 
the  Holsworthy  road.  It  is  an  inge¬ 
nious  substitute  for  a  chain  of  locks, 
and  consists  of  a  steep  roadway, 
about  900  ft.  in  length,  which  is 
furnished  with  2  lines  of  rails 
dipping  at  each  end  into  the  canal, 
and  traversed  by  an  endless  chain. 
The  barges,  which  are  provided  with 
small  iron  wheels,  and  generally 
loaded  with  sand,  are  raised  or 
lowered  on  this  roadway  by  being 
attached  to  the  chain,  which  is  set 
in  motion  by  2  enormous  buckets, 
each  8  ft.  in  diam.,  alternately  filled  i 
with  water,  and  working  in  wells 
225  ft.  in  depth.  As  soon  as  the 
descending  bucket  has  reached  the 


bottom  of  the  well,  it  strikes  upon  a 
stake  which  raises  a  plug,  when  the 
water  runs  out  in  1  minute,  and 
finds  its  way  through  an  adit  to  the 
I  canal  below.  This  bucket  is  then  in 
readiness  to  be  raised  by  the  other, 
which,  having  been  filled  with  water, 
descends  in  its  turn.  In  case  of  any 
accident  happening  to  the  machi¬ 
nery,  the  water  can  at  any  time 
be  emptied  in  1  minute  through 
valves  with  which  a  chain  commu¬ 
nicates  ;  this  chain  being  ingeniously 
made  to  wind  and  unwind  as  the 
buckets  ascend  and  descend,  so  as  to 
be  always  of  the  proper  length.  A 
steam-engine  is  also  at  hand,  should 
the  buckets  become  unserviceable. 
This  canal  extends  from  Bude  to 
Launceston,  sending  off  a  branch  to 
Holsworthy,  and  the  barges  climb 
from  one  level  to  another  by  7  of 
these  inclined  planes. 

(c)  m.  E.  of  Stratton  is  the  pretty 
village  of  Launcells,  and  Launcells 
House,  seat  of  C.  B.  Kingdon,  Esq. 
The  church  (Perp.,  with  granite 
arches  and  very  good  carved  bench- 
ends)  contains  a  monument,  dated 
1G44,  to  John  diamond,  one  of  the 
former  possessors  of  this  manor. 

(d)  Adjoining  Jacobstow,  on  the 
road  from  Bude  to  Boscastle,  about 
8  m.  S.  of  Stratton,  is  Buri/  Courl,  a 
mansion  of  the  olden  time,  now  a 
farmhouse. 

26  m.  BUDE.-i?-  Bude  is  a  quiet 
modern  watering-place,  founded  by 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  few  rows  of  small  white 
lodging-houses,  2  hotels,  and  some 
detached  villas,  with  the  attraction 
of  excellent  golf-links  which  draw 
visitors  in  the  autumn.  It  stands 
about  ^  m.  from  the  sea,  at  a  place 
where  a  rupture  in  the  cliffs  of  car¬ 
boniferous  strata  here  lining  the 
coast  has  given  rise  to  a  sandy  creek 
or  bay. 

The  vast  and  picturesque  Sea  Cliffs 
in  this  part  of  Cornwall  are  a  great 
attraction  to  Bude,  and  the  climate 
is  far  drier  and  more  free  from  fog 
than  in  most  parts  of  the  county. 
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The  bands  of  strata  are  also  so  nar-  ; 
row  and  distinctly  marked  as  to  give  ' 
a  ribboned  appearance  to  the  cliffs.  | 

The  stream,  which  conveys  to  the  , 
sea  the  drainage  of  the  shallow  basin  ’ 
on  which  Bude  lies,  has  been  dammed  ' 
up  by  lock-gates  to  form  a  | 

Haven,  and  the  basin  of  the  Bude  \ 
Canal,  where  barges  are  laden  with 
sand  from  the  seashore  and  sent  in¬ 
land  to  man  are  the  fields,  at  the  rate  i 
of  from  50  to  200  tons  a  day.  The 
conveyance  of  sand  forms  the  princi¬ 
pal  commerce  on  the  Bude  and  Laun¬ 
ceston  Canal  and  its  branch  to  Hols- 
worthy.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
canal  direct  from  Bude  to  Canal  End, 
beyond  Holsworthy,  is  16  m.  There 
are  3  inclined  planes  on  it,  of  which 
the  most  interesting  will  be  found 
described  under  Stratton  ;  and  it  has 
several  branches  which  bring  its 
total  length  up  to  34  m.  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  there  is  no 
harbour  or  haven,  and  vessels  must 
go  into  the  canal  basin,  the  gates  of 
which  are  exposed  to  the  sea,  and  j 
were  actually  broken  down  in  1856.  ! 

Opposite  to  the  hotel  is  the  house 
built  by  Sir  Goldsworthy  Gurney, 
the  inventor  of  the  Bude  Light  and 
of  other  ingenious  applications  of 
science  to  the  arts  of  life. 

The  bathing  here  is  not  very  good. 
The  tides  are  too  violent  for  ma¬ 
chines,  and  canvas  tents  are  erected 
on  the  sands  for  the  use  of  the 
bathers,  who  have  to  encounter  high 
and  heavy  waves  rolling  in  from  the 
Atlantic.  The  shore  is,  however, 
shallow  for  some  distance  out. 

A  path  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
canal  leads  from  the  Falcon,  past  the 
church  and  Mr.  Arthur  Mills’  red¬ 
brick  villa,  nestling  amidst  choice 
shrubs  and  trees,  to  the  seashore, 
where  the  carboniferous  strata,  up-  ' 
lifted  and  contorted,  exhibit  remark-  j 
able  cliff  sections  in  distinct  stripes 
of  sandstone,  shale,  Ac.,  while  along  I 
the  beach  stretch  lines  of  other  ; 
strata,  planed  smooth  like  the  up-  j 
turned  leaves  of  a  book.  Two  pro-  j 
jecting  splintery  crags,  spared  by  the 
waves,  have  been  joined  to  the  shore 


by  a  Breakivater  of  rude  masonry, 
protecting  the  haven  on  the  W. 

On  the  summit  of  Compass  Point, 
the  green  down  above  the  cliff,  rises 
an  octagon  Toiver,  or  temple  of  the 
winds,  facing  the  cardinal  points, 
intended  as  a  look-out  for  the  coast¬ 
guard.  It  is  a  fine  point  of  view 
from  which  to  watch  the  huge  rollers 
swaying  in  upon  this  coast  from  the 
mighty  Atlantic,  perhaps  the  grand¬ 
est  sight  in  this  district.  This  tower 
was  built,  1881,  to  replace  a  former 
one  carried  away  in  a  landslip  of  the 
cliff. 

Bude  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
terrible  shipwrecks,  as  in  Oct. 
1862,  when  a  large  ship,  the  Ben- 
collen,  was  dashed  to  pieces  here, 
and  only  2  of  her  crew  were  saved. 

A  striking  cliff  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  Beacon  Hill,  ^  m.  W.,  pre¬ 
senting  a  sheer  precipice  of  about 
300  ft. ;  but  the  points  most  calcu¬ 
lated  to  delight  and  astonish  the 
traveller  are  the  headlands  of  Henna- 
cliff,  N.  of  Bude  (alt.  450  ft.),  and  the 
Dazard,  the  western  boundary  of 
Widemouth  Bay  (alt.  550  ft.) 

A  very  interesting  excursion  from 
Bude  is  that  to  Boscastle,  described 
in  E-te.  5. 
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ROUTE  5. 

BUDE  TO  BOSCASTLE,  BY  THE  COAST. 


Road.  Places. 

Bude 

10  m.  St.  Gennys 

11  m.  Crackington  Cove 
13  m.  Resparvell  Down 
16  m.  Boscastle 


The  ivalk  along  the  coast  road 
from  Bude  to  Boscastle  (Bte.  1)  is 
a  very  delightful  one.  It  is  6  m. 
longer  than  the  inland  road,  i.e. 
24  m.  instead  of  18,  and  passes  by 

St.  Gennys,  about  10  m.  from  Bude 
by  road,  but  shorter  for  the  pedes¬ 
trian,  who  can  keep  on  the  turf  by 
the  roadside  and  diverge  to  each 
point  of  the  cliffs  as  he  pleases. 
After  leaving  the  Beacon  Hill  he  will 
pass  Widemouth,  Black  Road,  Mel- 
liuach  (Mellook),  (where  the  water  is 
deep  close  in  shore,  and  a  harbour  of 
refuge  has  been  sometimes  suggested) 
— till  opposite  Hazard  Point  the  road 
turns  somewhat  inland  to  avoid  the 
“  bottoms  ” — and  the  pedestrian  will 
make  his  way  by  farm  roads  to 
St.  Gennys  “  church-town,”  quaintly 
nestling  in  a  hollow  near  the  top  of 
a  hill.  The  Church  is  poor,  but 
picturesquely  placed  on  a  slope  so 
steej)  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
churchyard  is  nearly  level  with  the 
roof. 

The  hill  above  the  village  is  Pen- 
kenna  Head,  and  the  view  at  the 
end  of  the  point  is  among  the  finest 
on  this  coast.  At  Penkenna  Head 
the  visitor  will  observe  the  curious 
distortion  of  the  strata  at  the  top. 
Here  1  or  2  choughs  may  often 
be  seen.  Formerly  both  coasts  of 
Cornwall  abounded  in  tliese  beautiful 
birds  ;  now  only  a  limited  area  on 
the  N.  coast  contains  any,  and  we 
must  cross  to  tlie  ojjposite  coast  of 
Wales  to  find  them  in  comparative 
abundance.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
lioped  that  no  one  will  be  cruel 
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enough  to  destroy  the  few  remaining 
specimens. 

Immediately  below  is  Crackington 
Cove  ^  (see  p.  11),  bounded  on  the 
other  side  by  the  cloven  headland  of 
Cambeck. 

The  lofty  heights  of  Resparvell 
Down  tower  up  S.W.,  and  the  black 
cliffs  of  Boscastle  and  Tintagel  are 
seen  to  great  advantage.  On  the  N. 
observe  Castle  Point,  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  deep  valley  on  the 
S.,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  narrow 
ridge  E.  On  the  summit  are  remains 
of  a  circular  camp.  The  pedestrian 
can  then  descend  to  Crackington  Cove 
(Rte.  1),  and  proceed  to  Boscastle  over 

Resparvell  Down,  resting  awhile 
at  the  barrow  on  the  summit  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  extensive  prospect.  Brown 
Willy  and  Roughtor  are  well  seen  ; 
and  the  3  church-towns  of  Forrabury, 
Trevalga,  and  Tintagel  stand  nearly 
in  a  line  more  or  less  S.E. 

The  road  passes  a  little  to  the  rt. 
the  romantic  cove  of  Pentargan  just 
before  it  descends  into 

Boscastle  (Rte.  1). 


ROUTE  6. 

CAMELFOBD  TO  WADEBRIDGE  [PADSTOW], 
ST.  COLUMB  MAJOR,  MAWGAN,  BODRU- 
THAN  STEPS,  AND  NEWQUAY. 

Road.  Places. 

Camelford 
3  m.  St.  Teath 

2  m.  Michaelstow 
6  m.  St.  Kew(rt.) 

8  m.  St.  Mabyn  (1.) 

12  m.  Wadebridge 
8  ni.  Padstow 
12  m.  Trevose  Head 
20  m.  St.  Columb  Major 

3  m.  Mawgan 
27  ra.  Newquay 

Proceeding  from  Camelford  to¬ 
wards  Wadebridge,  a  pleasant  drive 


Route  6. — St,  Teath  ;  St.  Kew ;  Wadehridge. 
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of  12  m.  partly  down  the  valley  of 
the  Kestoll,  we  reach 

3  m.  1.  St.  Teath  (pron.  St.  TetJi). 
In  the  Church  see  a  curious  carved 
and  coloured  pulpit,  presented  to  the 
parish  in  1630  by  the  family  of  Car- 
minowe,  who,  in  the  celebrated 
Scrope  and  Grosvenor  quarrel,  as¬ 
serted  that  they  had  borne  the  dis¬ 
puted  arms  (azure,  a  bend  or)  from 
“the  days  of  King  Arthur”  {Scrope 
mid  Grosvenor  Roll,  by  Nicolas).  In 
the  E.  window  of  the  S.  transept  is 
the  shield  of  Hen.  VII.,  with  other 
heraldic  bearings.  There  are  some 
good  seat-ends,  and  an  efligy  in  the 
N.  transept  (of  the  13th  cent.  ?).  Near 
this  there  is  a  Celtic  cross  of  granite, 
15  ft.  high,  which  has  been  broken 
to  pieces  and  used  in  a  fence.  Of  St. 
Teath,  or  St.  Etha,  nothing  is  known. 

1.  about  2  m.  lies  the  remote  church- 
town  of  Michaelstow.  The  Church 
has  Dec.  portions  (nave  ;  where  the 
piers  on  the  S.  side  are  of  granite, 
with  foliated  capitals  of  Caen  stone), 
and  Perp.  (S.  aisle  and  tower).  There 
is  a  good  open  roof  to  the  S.  aisle, 
and  the  N.  aisle  has  a  chantry 
(divided  off  by  screen)  at  its  E.  end. 
The  font  is  Norm.  There  are  some 
fragments  of  stained  glass.  In  this 
parish  is  St.  Syth’s  (Osyth’s  ?)  Beacon 
— an  earthwork  rising  to  a  great 
height. 

6  m,  rt.  St.  Kew.  The  Church 
(restd.  1883)  is  of  the  early  part  of 
the  15th  cent.,  somewhat  resembling 
Bodmin.  It  consists  of  nave  with 
aisles,  chancel  and  side  chapels,  a 
lofty  W.  tower,  with  granite  arcades 
and  dressings  outside.  Nearly  all 
the  wood-carving  has  gone  except 
the  fine  oak  cradle-roofs,  but  an 
elaborate  traceried  chancel  screen  has 
been  constructed  on  the  pattern  of 
the  old.  A  fine  window  of  15th  cent, 
glass,  illustrating  the  life  of  Christ, 
has  been  put  together  out  of  old 
fragments  (date  1469).  There  is 
part  of  a  Jesse  window.  There  are 
incised  slabs  (17th  cent.)  in  the 
chancel  and  N.  aisle.  Nothing  is 


I  known  of  St.  Kew.  On  the  same 
i  side  of  the  road,  at  a  distance  of 
about  5  m.,  is  St.  Endellion.  The 
church  is  of  no  great  interest. 

‘  In  the  parish  is  Port  Issyk  [i.e. 
j  loiver  port),  corrupted  into  Port 
Isaac.  ^  This  romantic  village  has 
become  a  favourite  spot  with  visitors 
in  which  to  spend  their  summer 
holiday.  The  coast  scenery  is  fine, 
and  it  is  best  visited  from  Wade- 
bridge.  1.  St.  Tudy.  Ilejigar  House, 
a  seat  of  Sir  W.  Onslow,  Bart.,  is  en¬ 
riched  by  some  tapestry  and  paintings. 
In  the  church  are  monuments  of  the 
Nicols  family,  one  dated  1597. 

j  8  m.  1.  St.  Mabyn,  and  near  it  an 
i  earthwork  called  Killhiiry  or  Kelly 
I  Rounds,  encircled  with  2  high  ram- 
!  parts  and  ditches,  much  destroyed. 
The  church  tower  of  St.  Mabyn  (75  ft.), 
one  of  the  loftiest  in  the  county, 
was  much  damaged  by  lightning  in 
1865.  There  are  grotesque  corbels 
!  at  the  angles  of  the  upper  stages, 
and  4  statues  in  niches  at  the  top. 
The  tower  stands  on  an  eminence, 
j  The  church  is  for  the  most  part  Perp. 

The  E.  window  is  a  memorial  to 
j  Francis  Hext  and  wife, 
j  In  the  grounds  of  Tredethy,  not  far 
j  from  the  church,  the  visitor  may  see 
(by  permission)  a  large  collection  of 
stoups  and  ancient  stone  vessels, 
ranging  through  various  sizes,  and 
j  collected  from  different  parts  of  the 
county.  The  use  to  which  the 
vessels  in  question  were  put  is  not 
I  clear.  They  may  have  been  [a) 
vessels  for  holy-water  to  be  blessed 
by  the  priest  when  visiting  out¬ 
lying  houses,  in  which  they  are 
mostly  found,  or  (6)  measures  for 
the  lord’s  share  of  black,  i.e.  pul¬ 
verised  and  washed  tin  ore. 

12  m.  Wadebridge,  ^  a  town  re¬ 
markable  for  its  Bridge  over  the 
estuary  of  the  Camel  or  Alan,  the 
longest  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
county,  temp.  Edw.  IV.,  but  partly 
reconstructed  since  1850.  It  is  a 
picturesque  structure  of  17  arches 
(one  arch  at  each  end  is  built  up). 
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and  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
exertions  of  a  vicar  of  Egloshayle, 
named  Loveybound,  or  Lovebond, 
who,  grieving  at  the  continual  loss  of 
life  at  the  ferry  (the  old  ford,  the 
watli  or  wade),  raised,  “  with  great 
paine  and  studie,”  a  fund  sufficient 
to  pay  the  cost  of  its  erection,  and  at 
his  death  bequeathed  an  annual 
sum  of  201.  to  be  applied  towards  its 
maintenance. 

A  railivay  runs  from  this  town 
to  Bodmin  ;  the  trains  carry  passen¬ 
gers  as  far  as  Bodmin,  and  on  to 
Bodmin  Eoad  Junct.  with  the  main 
line,  and  are  also  employed  in  bring¬ 
ing  copper  and  iron  ore  from  the 
Lanescot  and  other  mines,  and  con¬ 
veying  imports  and  sea-sand  for  ma¬ 
nure  up  the  country.  The  valley  of 
the  Camel,  through  which  this  rly. 
passes,  contains  the  prettiest  scenery 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  St.  Breock  Ch.  is  especially 
pleasing  (seepos^). 

The  parish  Church  of  Egloshayle 
(the  church  by  the  river)  stands  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Camel,  1  m.  above 
Wadebridge,  and  may  be  seen  from 
the  bridge.  The  E.E.  walls  remain; 
the  rest  is  Perp. ;  and  the  tower, 
which  is  a  fine  specimen,  was  prob¬ 
ably,  as  well  as  the  S.  aisle,  the 
work  of  Lovebond,  the  vicar  who 
built  the  bridge.  In  the  moulding  of 
the  W.  door  is  a  serpent,  triumphant 
on  one  side,  depressed  on  the  other. 
In  the  chancel  is  an  incised  slab  to 
the  Kestells,  1522.  The  stone  pul^nt 
(late  Perp.)  is  no  doubt  Lovebond’s 
work.  His  shield  or  device  is  the  3 
hearts  with  fillet,  on  which  is  the 
name  “  Loveybound.”  This  is  seen 
on  the  tower  door. 

St.  Breock  Church  (restd.),  Perp., 
except  the  tower,  which  is'Dec.,  and 
the  very  fine  font,  also  of  Dec.  form. 
In  the  chancel  is  a  Brass  for  a 
civilian  and  2  wives,  circa  1510  (Tre- 
dinicks  ?  ). 

At  Transcowe,  in  this  parish,  is  an 
inscribed  stone  with  large  letters  from 
3:^  to  9  in.  long,  of  early  type,  re¬ 
sembling  those  on  the  stone  at  Llan- 


Yaughan  (Wales).  The  inscription 

is  VLCAGNI.  FILI.  SEVER. 

A  stone  slab  in  the  church,  with  flori¬ 
ated  cross,  bears  legend  in  Norm.- 
French  “  -f-  Tomas  de  Vicarie,  de 
Nansetn,  git  ici,  deu  de  sa  alme  eit 
mci  ”  (date  circa  1350). 

About  5  m.  on  the  road  to  Bodmin 
isPencari'ow  (Mrs.  Ford), with  beauti¬ 
ful  garden  and  grounds  (see  Bte.  8) ; 
and  5  m.  N.  by  E.,  in  an  elevated,  un¬ 
frequented  part  of  the  country,  St. 
Endellion,  with  a  weather-stained 
church,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Hen. 
VI.  (see  p.  29).  On  an  opposite  hill 
are  some  remains  of  Roscarrock 
House,  formerly  residence  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Koscarrock,  a  pon¬ 
derous  building,  castellated  and  loop- 
holed,  and  entered  through  a  heavy 
arch  of  granite. 


An  Excursion  to  Padstow,  8  m., 
can  be  made  from  Wadebridge,  a  good 
county  road,  turning  rt.  about  2  m. 
after  crossing  the  river,  and  passing 
St.  Issey,  Little  Petherick,  5  m.  (a 
village  in  the  parish  of  St.  Petrock 
Minor.  The  church  contains  a  flat  slab 
with  a  head  (above  a  cross)  of  a  ton¬ 
sured  ecclesiastic,  and  the  legend  ap¬ 
parently,  “  Sire  Lempru  gist  ici  ”) ; 
or,  when  the  tide  suits,  the  river  may 
be  descended  in  a  boat  to 

8  m.  Padstow  ^  (pop.  1877). 
Padstow  is  provided  with  a  complete 
modern  system  of  drainage.  It  is 
situated  about  1  m.  from  the  sea, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Alan  estuary. 
St.  Petrock,  the  great  Cornish  saint, 
believed  to  have  been  an  Irish  mis¬ 
sionary,  landed  here  in  518,  and 
settled  and  died  at  Bodmin  in  564. 
The  old  name  in  the  Cornu-British 
tongue  was  “Lodernek,”  and  the 
English  “Aldestowe,”  the  old  stowe 
or  place.  In  the  visitation  of  the 
Bps.  of  Winchester  and  Lincoln  in 
1291  it  is  described  as  “Aldestowe.” 
Padstow  appears  to  have  been  a  sea¬ 
port  of  some  consequence  in  early 
days,  and  is  mentioned  as  having  con- 
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tributed  2  war-ships  fully  equipped  | 
for  the  siege  of  Calais  (Edw.  III.)  In 
1583  Padstow  was  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  but  in  what  year  it 
ceased  to  be  a  corporation  is  not 
known. 

The  Perp.  Chtirch  of  St.  Petrock 
is  well  worth  a  visit.  It  stands  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  building,  as  | 
may  be  gathered  from  the  remains 
of  a  huge  rude  cross  in  the  church¬ 
yard.  The  massive  tower  is  E.  E. 
The  pillars  are  of  Caen  stone  with 
banded  capitals.  The  windows  are 
partly  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  | 
the  old  timber  roof  still  remains  in  j 
the  nave  and  aisles.  The  font,  of 
“Cataclew”  stone,  with  an  arcade 
and  figures  of  the  12  apostles,  is  of 
(?)  cent,  (restd.)  The  rood  stair  re¬ 
mains,  and  in  the  chancel  is  a  pis¬ 
cina,  with  canopy  above,  terminated  i 
in  a  figure  of  a  robed  saint,  thought  ] 
to  be  St.  Anthony  of  Egypt ;  also  a  | 
brass  of  Lawrence  Merthyn,  vicar 
1421.  In  the  chancel  a  bench-end  ! 
(16th  cent.)  is  charged  with  a  fox 
preaching  to  some  geese.  This  is  not 
an  uncommon  device.  The  church  was 
restored  throughout  by  Miss  Prideaux  i 
Brune,  1852,  and  in  1889  was  again 
restored  with  new  carved  chancel 
screen,  with  shields  copied  from  old  : 
Cornish  chancels.  The  pulpit  is 
modern,  but  contains  5  old  panels. 
In  the  church  is  a  monument  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Prideaux. 

There  are  3  old  Cornish  crosses  in  ! 
Padstow ;  one  in  the  churchyard, 
one  in  Prideaux  Place  grounds,  and  : 
one  in  the  vicarage  garden  (date 
1637). 

St.  Saviour’s  Walk,  overlooking  the 
estuary,  affords  lovely  views,  and  the  i 
cliff’  scenery,  extending  along  the 
coast  for  3  m.  and  facing  the  Atlantic, 
is  remarkable  for  its  boldness  and 
grandeur. 

Prideaux  Place  (Charles  G.  Pri¬ 
deaux  Brune,  Esq.),  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  family  of  Prideaux,  stands, 
encircled  by  trees,  upon  the  high  ! 
ground  above  Padstow.  It  was  erected  ' 
in  1588  (the  year  of  the  Spanish 


said  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Petrock,  and  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  981.  It  contains  numerous  pic¬ 
tures,  including  several  youthful  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Cornish  artist,  O/uc, 
who,  before  leaving  the  county,  made 
an  expedition  to  Padstow,  where  he 
painted  all  the  Prideauxes,  their  ser¬ 
vants,  and  even  the  family  dogs. 
Among  the  older  portraits  are  those 
of  Humphrejj  Prideaux,  the  learned 
Dean  of  Norwich,  who  was  born  here, 
and  other  members  of  the  Prideaux 
family.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  by  Vandyke,  and 
one  of  Charles  I.,  supposed  to  be  by 
Stone,  a  pupil  of  Vandyke.  There  is  a 
large  painting  of  Jupiter  and  Europa, 
some  good  landscapes,  cattle-pieces, 
and  a  Madonna  and  Child. 

The  Church  of  St.  Petrock  Mmor, 
3  m.  on  the  Wadebridge  road,  has 
been  admirably  rebuilt  (Mr.  W.  White, 
architect)  by  the  late  rector,  Sir  Hugh 
Molesworth,  Bart.  It  contains  a  valu¬ 
able  copy  of  Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs, 
3  vols.  folio,  pub.  1684.  The  old 
church  was  built  in  the  14th  cent,  by 
Sir  Eoger  Teinleo,  whose  tomb  (in 
granite),  as  founder,  is  in  the  chan¬ 
cel.  This  parish  and  church  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  Domesday  Book. 

Padstow  Harbour,  though  much  ob¬ 
structed  by  sand,  with  a  narrow  en¬ 
trance,  and  a  bar  called  the  Doombar 
{Dunbar,  Dune  bar)  within  its  mouth, 
is  the  only  place  of  shelter  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Cornwall  ;  and  during  gales 
from  the  N.W.,  when  a  refuge  on  this 
ironbound  shore  is  particularly  re¬ 
quired,  its  entrance  is  attended  with 
considerable  risk,  as  at  these  times 
there  is  an  eddy  of  wind  within  the 
point,  by  which  vessels  are  likely  to 
be  taken  aback  and  driven  upon  the 
sands.  A  capstan  has,  however,  been 
placed  on  Stepper  Point  (227  ft.  above 
the  sea),  and  when  a  vessel  is  ex¬ 
pected  a  pilot-boat  waits  within  the 
headland,  so  as  to  carry  a  hawser  on 
board  in  time  to  prevent  these  fatal 
effects.  But  it  is  proposed  to  con¬ 
struct  a  harbour  of  refuge  here.  The 


sands  are  thought  to  be  now  on  the  de- 
Aimada)  upon  the  site  of  a  monastery  ,  crease,  owing  to  the  amazing  quantity 
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which  is  annually  taken  from  the  i 
Dunbar,  and  despatched  for  agri-  j 
cultural  manure  up  the  country. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the 
county  in  carb.  of  lime,  of  which  they  ; 
contain  80  per  cent.,  and  are  in  such  ! 
demand  that  the  amount  thus  carried 
away  in  the  year  has  been  estimated  | 
at  no  less  than  100,000  tons.  ! 

A  raised  beach  may  be  seen  at  the  ' 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  E.  shore 
of  the  estuary  is  desolated  with  sand,  ' 
which,  piled  in  a  series  of  naked  hills  ^ 
of  rock-stone,  gives  great  wildness  to  ’ 
the  view  from  PadstoAV,  but  has  rather  ; 
a  cheerful  appearance  on  an  over-  i 
clouded  day,  when  it  aj)pears  as  if 
brightened  by  sunshine.  These  bar¬ 
ren  hills  form  an  admirable  golf-linkg. 

This  sand  had  partly  buried  an  | 
ancient  chapel  (restd.),  ded.  to  St. 
Ejiodoch,  situated  under  the  E.  side 
of  Bray  Hill,  a  barren  eminence 
209  ft.  above  the  sea,  lying  a  short  j 
distance  N.  of  Padstow,  but  on  the  ; 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  The  ; 
visitor  should  take  a  boat  and  arrange  , 
his  visit  to  this  side  of  the  water  so 
as  to  have  high-tide  both  going  and  j 
returning ;  the  walk  at  low-tide  is  very 
unpleasant  through  loose  sand.  A 
ferry  plies  regularly  between  Padstow 
and  Eock,  a  village  near  St.  Minver. 
St.  Enodock  (locally  “  Sinkineddy  ”)  is 
probably  a  Welsh  saint  (St.Enedocus, 
or  Quinedocus).  William  of  Worces¬ 
ter  gives  Mar.  7  as  his  day. 

The  sand  which  was  piled  around 
this  building  to  the  level  of  the  roof 
has  been  excavated  to  allow  access  to 
it,  and  is  now  fixed  by  grasses  (mar¬ 
ram)  sown  upon  it.  There  are  several 
ancient  tombstones  upon  the  surface. 
Observe  one  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
churchyard  with  a  quaint  inscription 
and  date  1087.  This  little  church 
was  built  about  ■  1430,  to  supply  the 
place,  it  is  thought,  of  an  ancient 
oratory,  traces  of  which  w'ere  revealed 
about  1822,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  ; 
by  the  shifting  of  the  sand  on  Bray 
Hill.  On  approaching  the  existing  | 
church  little  else  is  seen  than  its  ’ 
crooked  spire  of  slate-stone,  black-  j 
ened  by  the  salt  breezes  and  encrusted  j 


with  yellow  lichens.  Its  Norm,  font, 
a  plain  circular  bowl  with  cable¬ 
moulding  at  the  base,  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  a  church  prior 
to  the  present  structure.  St.  Enodock 
is  in  the  parish  of 

St.  Minver  [i.e.  Menefrida,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Brychan,  king  of  Brecknock  in 
the  5th  cent.  St.  Menefrida  virgo 
non  martir  die  Nov.  24.  Bp.  Lacy  of 
Exeter,  1434,  altered  the  Parish  Wake 
from  July  24  to  July  13),  where  is  a 
very  interesting  E.  E.  Church  with 
Perp.  additions.  The  W.  tower  is  E.  E. 
The  nave  is  nearly  filled  with  seats 
having  well-carved  ends.  There  is  a 
Brass  to  Eoger  Opy  and  wife,  1517. 
Some  incised  slate  slabs  have  been 
arranged  behind  the  altar. 

Between  Wadebridge  and  St.  Eno¬ 
dock,  on  the  sandy  shore  of  Padstow 
harbour,  is  a  small  Chapel  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael,  or  the  Kock  Ch. ;  it  is  in  most 
features  like  St.  Enodock  Ch.,  but 
without  tower  and  spire.  The  font  is 
almost  exactly  the  same.  Against  its 
eastern  Avail,  on  the  outside,  is  a  good 
head  of  a  large  cross  without  a  staff. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary, 
and  to  the  S.  of  Trevose  Head  (4  ni. 
W.),  the  stranger  may  find  the  tower 
of  another  old  church,  ded.  to  St.  Con¬ 
stantine  (see  NeAvquay,  Excursions), 
Avhich  the  sand  has  invaded  with 
more  fatal  effect. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  are 
3  island  rocks,  which  are  visited  in 
the  summer  by  parties  of  pleasure, 
or  by  persons  in  search  of  gulls’  eggs. 
There  is  risk,  hoAvever,  in  the  adven¬ 
ture,  as  a  ground-SAvell  sometimes 
rises  Avithout  Avarning,  and  cuts  off 
the  retreat. 

In  Harlyn  Bay  Avere  discovered  2 
fine  gold  lunettes,  or  diadems  of  early 
Celtic  Avork,  presented  by  the  Duke 
of  CornAvall  to  Truro  Museum. 

At  Porthqueen  ^  [i.e.  Porth- 

gwin  ^  White  Perth.  From  this  little 
port  the  Delabole  slate  is  chiefly 
shipped)  and  Kellan  Head  (alt.  209 
ft.),  situated  on  the  coast  betAveen 
PadstoAv  and  Port  Isaac,  are  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  trap-dikes.  At  Kellan  Head 
the  intrusive  rock  has  caught  up 
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fragments  of  slate,  which  appear  to 
have  been  much  altered  by  the  heat 
of  the  igneous  mass. 

Trevose  Head  (4  m.  W.),  where  are 
some  silver-lead  mines,  is  a  good 
point  for  a  view  of  the  coast,  since  it 
is  situated  about  midway  between 
Hartland  and  St.  Ives,  and  projects 
boldly  into  the  Channel.  The  view 
N.  shows  Hartland  Point  and  Lundy 
Island  in  the  distance,  and  south¬ 
wards  Bodruthan  Steps,  7  m.,  New¬ 
quay  Headland,  and  Torvan. 

The  Lighthouse,  erected  1847,  ex¬ 
hibits  2  fixed  lights,  one  upon  the 
summit  of  the  tower  (alt.  204  ft.), 
the  other  at  the  base,  and  129  ft. 
above  high-water  mark. 

Between  Pentire  Point  and  Tre¬ 
vose  Head  the  cliffs  show  the  effects 
of  considerable  disturbance.  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  latter  headland  trap- 
pean  rocks  are  singularly  mixed  with 
arenaceous  beds  and  argillaceous 
slates.  Organic  remains  occur  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  slates  and  calcareous 
beds  near  Dinas  Cove,  S.W.  of  Pad- 
stow. 


WADEBRIDGE  TO  ST.  COLUMB  AND 
NEWQUAY. 

2  m.  Before  reaching  this  milestone 
a  small  stone  cross  1.  on  the  road¬ 
side.  rt.  to  Padstow,  6  m. 

3  m.  No  Mayi's  Land.  Here  the 
traveller  ascends  the  wild  highland 
of  St,  Breock  Downs  (alt.  739  ft.), 
which  has  a  particularly  black  and 
gloomy  aspect,  even  at  a  distance. 
1.  1  m.  is  a  rock  called  the  Druids' 
Altar’,  and  If  m.  the  Great  Stone, 
at  the  intersection  of  4  cross-roads. 

4 1  m.  rt.  St.  Issey  Beacon,  a  con¬ 
spicuous  landmark.  1.  St.  Breock 
Dozen. 

5  m.  Here,  on  a  piece  of  enclosed 
moor,  1.  of  the  road,  may  be  seen  8 
upright  stones,  the  remnant  of  9, 
which  once  stood  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line,  262  ft.  long,  and  were 
known  as  the  Nine  Maidens  (in  Corn. 
“  Naw  Mean,”  the  “nine  stones”). 
“  This  is  the  only  line  of  pillars  in 
Cornwall,”  and  may  have  extended 

[Cornwall.'] 


or 
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N.E.  as  far  as  “  The  Old  Man,” 
“Fiddler,”  a  quartz-spar  pillar 
ft.  X  4  ft.,  wheh  stands  about  800  yds. 
off.  They  are  possibly  sepulchral. 

8  m.  St.  Columb  Major  ^  (2^ 
m.  St.  Columb  Road  stat.  on  the 
Newquay  and  Par  line).  This  town 
(pop.  2612)  is  situated  about  5  ni. 
from  the  sea,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
lovely  valley  of  Lanherne  or  Mawgan, 
on  an  eminence,  the  reputed  site  of 
a  Danish  fortification.  It  derives  its 
name  not  from  the  famous  St.  Co- 
lumbkille,  but  from  St.  Columb,  a 
sainted  Irish  virgin  who  in  the  5th 
cent,  preached  in  Cornwall.  Her  re¬ 
mains  rested  in  the  same  tomb  with 
SS.  Patrick  and  Bridget  in  Down  Cath. 

The*Church(restd.  1867 ;  St.Aubyn, 
archt.)  is  of  great  size  and  beauty. 
The  14th  cent,  work  is  among  the  few 
examples  of  “great  and  tall  ”  art  in 
Cornwall.  It  is  Early  Dec.  of  high 
character  (piers  and  arches  of  nave, 
S.  porch  door,  S.  transept  window, 
and  font),  and  Perp.  (all  the  remain¬ 
ing  portions).  In  the  chancel  observe 
the  stone  altar,  found  in  1846  under 
the  floor,  and  now  placed  on  4  granite 
shafts.  At  the  E.  is  a  cross,  which 
was  a  good  specimen  of  a  Cornish 
cross ;  the  head  alone  remains,  and 
resembles  in  tracery  that  at  Penally, 
near  Tenby,  and  that  at  Cardinham. 
The  chancel  was  once  10  ft.  longer, 
but  was  injured  by  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder  in  1676.  The  window  of 
the  S.  transept  is  a  fine  example  of 
geometrical  tracery.  On  the  sides  of 
the  font  are  grotesque  faces,  protruding 
tongues.  Observe  3  Brasses — Sir 
John  Arundell,  Kt.  of  the  Bath  (1545), 
and  2  wives  ;  Sir  John  Arundell  (d. 
1590)  and  wife  (engraved  cizxa  1630) ; 
and  John  Arundell  (1633)  and  wife. 
(The  manor  of  St.  Columb  belonged 
to  the  priory  of  Bodmin,  whence 
it  passed  to  the  Arundells  of  Trerice, 
and  early  this  cent,  to  T.  Rawlings, 
Esq.,  of  Padstow.)  There  are  S.  and 
N.  porches  ;  and  the  W.  tower  (Perp.) 
stands  on  open  arches  W.,  S.,  and  N. 
At  thelintel  of  theporchis across, and 
in  the  S.  of  the  churchyard  another. 
The  timber  used  in  the  construction 
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of  the  church  is  said  to  have  grown 
upon  Tregoss  Moors  {goss  may  be  a 
corruption  of  coes  or  coed,  a  wood), 
which  is  now,  as  described  by  Le- 
land,  a  “  morish  ground  al  barren  of 
woodde.” 

The  Rectory  (restd.)  is  quadrangu¬ 
lar  and  moated,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  college  of  6 
priests.  The  green-book  contains 
church  accounts  since  1585,  with 
many  curious  entries.  In  Eliz.’s  days 
cows  and  sheep  were  farmed  out ;  a 
sheep  for  Id.  a  year.  (Much  the 
same  practice  obtains  with  regard  to 
cows  amongst  the  Europeans  in  In¬ 
dian  cantonments  now.)  Those  who 
dispensed  with  a  coffin  were  buried 
half  price.  The  ordinary  charge  was 
11.  6s.  8d.,  but  we  find,  1680,  “  John 
Laurey,  without  coffin,  13s.  4(Z.” 

Trewan  (Kev.  Sir  Vyell  Vyvyan, 
Bart.)  stands  on  an  eminence  above 
St.  Columb,  of  which  it  commands  a 
fine  view  in  connection  with  a  long 
distance  of  hill  and  valley.  It  is  a 
battlemented  building  of  the  15th 
cent.,  which  for  a  long  period  had 
fallen  into  decay ;  but  it  has  been  re¬ 
stored  by  its  proprietor.  The  ancient 
granite  entrance-hall  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Eliz.  period. 

About  2|  m.  from  St.  Columb  is 

Carnanton  (E.  W.  B.  Willyams, 
Esq.)  (see  Newquay,  Excursions). 

Rather  more  than  1  m.  S.E.  of  St. 
Columb,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  road 
leading  from  Trekinning  to  Belovely, 
and  behind  a  cottage,  lie  the  ruins  of 
a  cromlech  of  killas  stone  (the  stone 
of  the  district),  the  impost  being 
about  9  ft.  in  length,  and  of  great 
proportionate  thickness. 

2  m.  S.E.  of  St.  Columb  is  the 
eminence  of  Castel-an-Dinas  (Castel 
an  Dinas,  a  very  common  name  in 
Wales,  and  occurring  elsewhere  in 
Cornwall,  signifies  “  castle  of  the 
fortress;”  dhias  =  earthwork),  (alt. 
729  ft.),  crowned  with  an  elliptical 
doubly  entrenched  camp  of  6  acres, 
which  tradition  proclaims  to  have 


been  the  hunting-seat  of  King  Ar¬ 
thur,  who,  according  to  the  legend, 
chased  the  wild  deer  on  the  Tregoss 
Moors.  There  are  2  tumuli  within 
the  area,  one  surrounded  by  a  slight 
ditch.  The  geologist  as  well  as  the 
antiquary  may  find  amusement  in 
this  old  castle,  for  the  alteration  of 
slate  by  the  proximity  of  granite  is 
well  seen  on  the  hill. 

5  m.  off  are  the  Roche  Rocks  (Rte. 

10). 

The  following  Excursions  can  also 
be  made  from  St.  Columb.  (Eor  par¬ 
ticulars,  see  Newquay,  from  which 
place  they  are  more  frequently  visited.) 
It  is  as  well  to  take  provisions  on  these 
expeditions.  (1)  The  Vale  of  Maw- 
gan  and  Mawgan  Village  (3  m.) 
(Walk  to  Mawgan  through  the  Car¬ 
nanton  woods,  in  which  the  ferns  are 
magnificent;  or  drive  by  the  lodge 
through  the  grounds,  permission 
being  given  on  showing  cards.) 

(2)  Newquay  (8  m.  direct),  and  the 
coast  between  Piran  Sayids  and  Tre- 
vose  Head,  including  the  little  bay 
known  as  Bodr^ithan  Steps,  present¬ 
ing  some  of  the  finest  cliff  scenery  in 
Cornwall. 

A  pleasant  walk  of  about  11  or 
12  m.  will  lead  through  Carnanton 
woods  and  Mawgan,  by  the  Vale  and 
Mawgan  Forth,  along  the  cliffs  to  St. 
Columb  Forth  and 

Newquay,  ^  the  terminus  of  the 
G.  W.  Rly.,  which  has  made  a  small 
and  inaccessible  fishing-village  into 
a  rising  watering-place  (over  2500 
inhab.)  It  is  14  m.  from  Truro,  7  m. 
from  St.  Columb,  and  2  m.  W.  of  St. 
Columb  Minor,  and  the  best  head¬ 
quarters  for  visiting  this  district  and 
the  coast  E.  and  W.  of  Watergate  Bay, 
as  there  is  plenty  of  hotel  and  lodging- 
house  accommodation  in  the  town. 

A  large  new  district  has  grown  up 
near  the  stat.,  and  many  picturesque 
cottages  have  been  built,  as  well  as  a 
Church  (St.  Michael’s)  to  relieve  the 
mother-parish  of  St.  Columb  Minor. 
At  the  back  of  the  town  is  “  The 
Tower  ”  (Dow.  Lady  Moles  worth)  with 
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a  pretty  private  chapel.  The  old  toivn 
is  still  the  seat  of  the  pilchard-fishery, 
its  chief  industry  in  the  autumn. 

Situation. — Newquay  is  at  the  W. 
end  of  Watergate  Bay,  under  shelter 
of  Toivan  Head,  a  grand  promontory 
and  fine  point  of  view  to  be  reached 
by  the  path  across  Beacon  Hill.  The 
sandy  beach  runs  3  m.  E.  beneath  a 
range  of  romantic  cliffs,  which  are 
particularly  fine  at  a  place  called 
Filorey  between  Newquay  and  Maw- 
gan.  The  eastern  side  of  Newquay 
Bay  is  closed  by  an  island,  which 
forms  the  Trevalgey  Head. 

Scenery. — The  scenery  round  New¬ 
quay  is  well  known  from  the  pictures 
of  Hook  and  John  Brett.  Though 
this  grand  coast  is  usually  visited  in 
summer,  the  best  time  to  see  its  stern 
impressive  beauty  is  the  winter, 
“  when  the  long,  crested  waves  crash 
themselves  against  the  keen-edged 
rocks,  when  misty  rain  and  salt  spray 
drive  inland  before  the  wind,  carry¬ 
ing  up  and  whirling  round  the  cliffs 
balls  and  patches  and  shreds  of  yellow 
scum,  and  the  only  spectator  will  be 
a  raven,  whose  croaking  is  intermit¬ 
tently  heard  in  the  breakers’  roar.” 

Geology. — The  neighbourhood  of 
Newquay  has  much  interest  for  the 
geologist.  He  may  find  a  bed  of  fos- 
siliferous  limestone,  resting  on  varie¬ 
gated  slates,  in  the  small  island  lying 
off  Lower  St.  Columb  Forth  ;  and  in 
the  cliffs  of  Watergate  Bay  a  very 
excellent  section  of  these  slate-beds, 
and  a  fine  example  of  anelvan  (about 
2  m.  W.  of  Mawgan),  which  cuts  the 
grauwacke  cliff  nearly  at  rt.  angles 
to  the  strike  of  the  beds.  At  New¬ 
quay  the  blown  sand  is  consolidated 
into  a  recent  sandstone,  still  in  the 
course  of  formation,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
filtration  of  water  holding  iron  in 
solution.  It  is  sufficiently  compac  t 
to  be  quarried  for  building  purposes, 
and  when  ground  and  burnt  forms 
an  excellent  cement,  and  has  been 
used  as  such  in  Newquay  pier.  As  a 
building  stone  it  has  been  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  church  of  Crantock.  The  cliffs 
between  Newquay  and  Trevose  Head 


illustrate,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  a  coast  by  heavy  breakers. 

Newquay  is  the  N.  Terminus  of  the 
Cornwall  Minerals  Railroad,  com¬ 
menced  by  the  late  Mr.  Treffry,  which 
runs  from  one  coast  of  the  county  to 
the  other  in  a  line  from  Par  (junct. 
with  main  line)  to  Newquay,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  20  m. 

Walks  and  Excursions. 

{a)  Towan  Head ;  (6)  Trerice  ; 
(c)  St.  CuherVs  Church;  {d) 
Loiuer  St.  Columh  Forth  ;  (e) 
Vale  of  Mawgan ;  (/)  St. 
Columh  Major ;  (g)  Roche 
Rocks;  (h)  Luxulion  Valley ; 
(i)  St.  Piran's  Oratory. 

Many  of  these  excursions  are  most 
conveniently  performed  by  including 
a  picnic  in  the  day’s  plan,  though 
the  Falcon,  at  Mawgan,  can  provide 
ordinary  refreshments. 

{a)  In  a  W.  direction,  a  path  over 
the  Beaco7i,  where  is  the  coastguard 
stat.,  and,  on  the  E.  point,  the 
HuePs  House,  from  which  a  watch 
is  kept  for  the  entrance  of  the  pil¬ 
chard-shoals  {Introd.  p.  [43]),  leads 
to  the  grand  headland,  Towan 
Head  (1  m.)  The  view  is  fine. 
Under  the  cliffs  are  smugglers’  caves, 
called  the  “  Tea  Caves.”  Between 
Towan  Head  and  Piran  Bay  the 
coast  presents  the  following  series 
of  sandy  coves  which  are  girded  by 
cavernous  cliffs  ; 

Fistral  Bay  (1  m.),  with  its  bath¬ 
ing  place,  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Penitwe  Point  and  the  Qoose  Rock. 

Crantock  Bay  (2^  m.),  with  the 
estuary  of  the  Gan^iel,  which  is 
little  else  than  sand.  The  Gannel, 
which  rises  on  Newlyn  Downs,  is 
difficult  of  navigation,  though  it 
serves  as  a  convenient  winter  shelter 
for  pilchard-boats.  Higher  up  it  is 
pretty,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  walk 
back  to  Newquay,  up  the  course  of  a 
rivulet  on  its  rt.  bank  through 
Trenance  valley.  Cra^itock  Ch.  is 
built  of  the  consolidated  recent  sand¬ 
stone,  mentioned  above,  and  has  Dec. 
and E.E. portions.  The  circular 
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is  dated  1473.  The  church  was  colie-  j 
giate.  The  islet  called  the  Chick  is  j 
off  the  W.  point.  | 

Holywell  Bay  (4^  m.),  so  named 
from  a  spring  of  fresh  water  in  a 
cavern  accessible  only  at  low  tide. 
Here  begin  the  sand-dunes  which 
extend  to  Perran  Forth  and  the  Ora¬ 
tory  of  St.  Piran  (Ete.  11).  Holy- 
well  Bay  terminates  on  the  W.  with 
Penhale  Point  and  the  outlying  rock 
termed  the  Carters. 

(b)  S.E.  3|  m.  from  Newquay  is^ 

Trerice,  the  ancient  mansion 

(restd.)  of  the  Arundells  of  Lanherne, 
now  the  residence  of  C.  T.  D.  Acland, 
Esq.,  M.P.  It  is  worth  seeing,  and 
contains  panel  carving,  representing 
many  of  the  old  houses  of  the  county. 

(c)  S.W.5  m.  is  St.Cubert’s  Church. 
Here  a  Con lu-British  inscribed  stone, 
embedded  in  the  W.  side  of  the  tower, 
will  interest  the  antiquarian.  The  in¬ 
scription  runs  coNETOCi.  riLi.  tegebno. 
MALI.  Cf.  stone  at  Cuby  (Ete.  7). 

(cl)  N.E.  1  m.  is  the  little  harbour  of 
Lower  St.  Columb  Forth,  or  Forth  ; 
and  beyond  Trevalgey  Head,  an 
island  approached  by  a  wooden  bridge 
across  the  ravine,  20  ft.  wide,  which 
separates  it  from  the  mainland. 
This  island  is  a  blow -hole,  seldom 
visible  in  action,  through  which  the 
sea  is  forcibly  driven  when  the  tide 
is  at  a  certain  height.  On  the  edge 
of  the  headland,  near  a  cove  reached 
by  a  long  flight  of  steps,  is  Glen- 
dargle  (J.  G.  Tangye,  Esq.)  In 
going  or  returning  from  Trevalgey 
Head  the  sands  may  be  crossed 
under  the  cliffs,  according  as  the 
tide  permits  ;  but  beware  of  attempt¬ 
ing  the  sands  with  a  floiuing  tide.  A 
stranger  may  easily  be  caught  by  it. 
At  low-tide  the  fine  caves  may  be 
visited  en  route. 

Until  quite  recently,  a  pair  of  pere¬ 
grines  annually  had  their  nest  on 
these  cliffs,  amongst  a  colony  of  gulls. 

Up  a  valley  not  far  from  Forth  is 
St.  Columb  Minor  (pop.  3052),  2  m. 
from  Newquay  and  G  m.  from  St. 


Columb  Major  and  the  mother-parish 
of  Newquay. 

The  church  is  Late  Dec.,  with  a  fine 
W.  tower.  In  its  vicinity  are  Rialton, 
which  gave  title  to  the  statesman 
Sidney  Godolphin,  and  the  ruins  of 

Eialton  Priory  (so  called),  which 
have  been  much  mutilated  within 
the  last  few  years.  Still  they  are 
worth  looking  at,  including  gateway 
and  well,  behind  the  house.  Eialton 
belonged  to  the  priory  of  Bodmin  ; 
and  this  house  was  built  about  the 
end  of  the  15th  cent,  by  Thomas 
Vivian,  then  prior  of  Bodmin,  whose 
tomb  is  in  Bodmin  Ch.  A  stone  in 
the  wall  of  one  of  the  farm-buildings 
bears  the  legend  in  barbarous  Latin, 

BONE.  MINOE.  ILL.  TBIBVN. 

(e)  N.W.  between  3  and  4  m.  is  the 
*Vale  of  Mawgan  or  Lanherne,  which 
stretches  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
town  of  St.  Columb  to  the  lonely 
little  “  porth  ”  or  cove  in  which  it 
terminates,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  “  combe  ”  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Cornwall.  Throughout  it  presents  a 
succession  of  lovely  scenery  :  the  grey 
convent  at  Lanherne,  the  old  church 
tower  of  Mawgan,  and  the  groves  of 

Carnanton  (entered  on  presentation 
of  a  card),  the  property  of  E.  W.  B. 
Willyams,  Esq.,  inherited  from  Noy, 
Charles  I.’s  able,  though  miserly  and 
crabbed,  attorney-general  (his  heart 
at  his  death  was  found  shrivelled  up, 
say  his  biographers,  into  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  a  leathern  penny  purse),  who, 
says  Fuller,  “  was  wont  pleasantly  to 
say  that  his  house  had  no  fault  in  it 
save  only  that  it  was  too  near  unto 
London.”  Noy  was  born  at  Fendrea, 
near  Fenzance,  1577. 

Mawgan  Church,  4  m.  from  New¬ 
quay,  is  throughout  Ferp.,  with  a  fine 
tower  80  ft.  high  (from  the  top  of 
which  the  view  down  the  valley  is 
striking),  embowered  in  its  grove  of 
lofty  Cornish  elms  (the  small-leaved 
variety,  strangely  neglected  in  other 
parts  of  England). 

The  church  (ded.  in  Middle  Ages  to 
St.  James)  has  been  restored  by 
Butterfield,  who  designed  the  par- 
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sonage,  and  contains  screen-work, 
carved  benches,  and  a  Marian  pulpit. 
There  are  Brasses  for — a  priest,  circa 
1420 ;  Cecily,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Arundell,  1578 ;  a  civilian,  circa  1580 ; 
and  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Arun¬ 
dell,  circa  1580.  “  She  served  5 
queens,”  runs  the  inscription.  This 
brass  is  a  palimpsest,  and  has  on  the 
reverse  portions  of  2  Flemish  brasses, 
circa  1375.  The  nuns  of  Lanherne 
were  buried  in  the  transept. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  Cross,  date  1350.  Under 
4  niches  at  the  summit  of  an 
octagonal  shaft  are — The  Almighty 
Father  and  a  crucifix  (the  dove 
required  to  complete  the  conven¬ 
tional  representation  of  the  Trinity 
being  wanting),  an  abbot  and 
abbess  (or  king  and  queen),  a  ^ 
king  and  queen  kneeling  at  a  lec¬ 
tern  :  below  is  an  angel  holding 
a  scroll,  which  reaches  up  to 
the  kneeling  queen’s  crown.  The 
work  is  well  executed  and  well  pre-  j 
served,  and  may  be  intended  to  ' 
represent  the  coronation  of  the  B. 
Virgin. 

Here  is  also  the  stern  of  a  boat, 
painted  white,  and  the  copy  of  one  ’ 
erected  over  the  grave  of  10  unfortu¬ 
nate  fishermen  who,  on  a  winter’s 
night  in  1846,  were  drifted  ashore 
in  their  boat,  a  ghastly  crew,  frozen 
to  death. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  i 

Lanherne,  the  old  manor-house 
of  the  Arundells,  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  cent,  a  Carmelite  nun¬ 
nery,  It  became  the  property  of  j 
the  Cornish  Arundells  in  1231.  On  j 
their  extinction  in  1700  it  passed  to  ^ 
Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  and  was  | 
assigned  by  its  proprietor  to  a  sister-  ' 
hood  of  nuns,  who,  driven  from  I 
France  to  Antwerp  by  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  emigrated  to  England  when  the 
French  entered  Belgium.  It  has 
always  belonged  to  a  Koman  Catho¬ 
lic  ;  and  in  one  of  the  walls  is  a  secret  j 
chamber  in  which,  it  is  said,  a  priest 
was  concealed  for  18  months  in  the 
reign  of  Eliz.  One  side  of  the 
house  is  ancient  {circa  1580  ?).  j 


The  inmates  are  an  abbess  and  20 
nuns,  who  inhabit  the  modern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building.  The  chapel, 
fitted  up  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV., 
is  the  only  part  shown,  and  contains 
a  picture  of  the  Flagellation  of  Christ, 
attributed  to  Kubens,  wonderful 
vestments,  and  the  skull  of  Cuth- 
bert  Mayne,  a  priest  executed  at 
Launceston  in  the  16th  cent.  The 
nuns  occupy  a  gallery  closely  boarded 
and  curtained.  Strangers  may  here 
attend  Mass,  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  advance  from  beneath  the  gallery 
whilst  the  nuns  are  in  the  chapel. 
The  convent  gardens,  surrounded  by 
high  walls,  are  used  for  exercise  and 
burial.  The  cemetery  contains  an 
ancient  sculptured  cross,  the  shaft 
covered  with  knot-work,  which  origi¬ 
nally  stood  in  the  parish  of  Gwinear, 
and  bears  in  A.-S.  characters  a 
Latin  inscription  which  has  never 
been  deciphered. 

From  Mawgan  the  Carnanton  woods 
are  about  1|^  m. 

A  walk  down  the  valley  leads  to  the 
coast  and  Mawgan  Forth,  and  to  the 
romantic  little  bay  called  Bodruthan 
Steps.  There  is  excellent  fishing 
(trout  and  peal)  in  the  stream  which 
runs  through  the  Mawgan  valley. 
The  coast  at  Mawgan  Forth  is  pierced 
with  caverns  in  all  directions,  said  to 
be  of  unknown  extent.  The  largest 
has  an  entrance  about  300  ft.  high, 
and  extends  inward  for  about  800  ft. 
In  a  bay  about  2  m.  to  the  N.  of  Maw¬ 
gan  Forth  is 

Bodruthan  Steps,  7  m.  from  New¬ 
quay  (formerly  reached  by  numerous 
steps  down  the  cliffs),  a  bay  with  a 
beach  of  fine  sand — grandiose  slate 
cliffs  300  ft.  high,  pierced  by  number¬ 
less  caverns,  and  some  weatherworn 
and  fantastic  masses  of  rock  stud¬ 
ding  the  sands  themselves.  One  of 
them  is  known  as  “  Queen  Eliz. 
Eock,”  and  really  resembles  the  well- 
known  small  crowned  head  and 
spreading  ruff.  Overhanging  Bod¬ 
ruthan  is  an  ancient  entrenchment 
known  as  Bed  Cliff  Castle.  The  sea- 
view  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  look- 
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ing  out  over  the  bay,  extends  from 
Trevose  to  the  Towan,  and  is  almost 
unrivalled.  “  Across  the  beds  of  sea- 
pink,  our  feet  sinking  deeper  in  its 
soft  cushions  at  every  step  we  take 
.  .  .  till  we  stand  at  the  cliff-edge.  .  . 

I  grant  the  most  patriotic  Cornubian 
at  once  that  nowhere,  at  no  time,  i 
had  we  looked  on  a  scene  like  this. 
Twenty  miles  of  cliff,  a  hundred  of  I 
rolling  water,  outspread  before  us — a  j 
score  or  more  of  lesser  bays,  each  ! 
with  its  own  golden  sands  and  gleam-  i 
ing  promontory  indented  within  the 
embrace  of  the  one  noble  bay.” — 
G.  F.  J.  These  are  the  seas  which 
Hook  delights  to  paint.  Before  him  ' 
“  no  artist  seems  to  have  truly  felt 
the  gladness  and  glory  of  our  blue 
waters.” — F.  T.  P.  About  2  m.  N. 
of  Bodruthan  Steps,  between  Forth 
Cothar  (where  there  is  a  curious 
smugglers’  cave)  and  Constantine 
Bays,  lies  as  striking  coast  scenery  as  1 
can  well  be  imagined.  In  that  short  | 
distance  there  are  7  or  8  coves  of  i 
varied  charm  and  grandeur.  ^  m.  ' 
farther  remains  of  the  once  buried  i 
church  of  Constantine.  The  feast  of 
St.  Constantine  was  kept  in  the  neigh-  I 
bourhood  till  the  middle  of  this  i 
cent.  (For  Trevose  Head  and  the  ! 
country  between  this  and  Padstow,  i 
12  m.  by  cliff  roads,  see  ante.)  ■ 

(/)  7  m.  *St.  Columb  Major  (see 
ante). 

{g)  The  *Roche  Rocks  (described 
Rte.  10)  may  be  visited  by  taking  train 
to  Victoria  stat.,  from  which  they  are 
about  1^  m.  4  m.  S.W.  is  the  village 
of  Golan,  of  interest  for  its  church, 
which  was  founded  1250  byBp.Brans- 
combe,  but  much  altered  in  the  Perp. 
period.  Castel-an-Dinas  may  also  be 
visited  from  Victoria  stat. 

{li)  The  Lnxulion  Valley.  Train  at 
Bridges  stat.  (Rte.  10). 

(i)  St.  Piran’s  Oratory  (described 
Rte.  11).  Drive  by  St.  Cuthbert’s, 
hence  by  footpath  (about  6  m.) 


KOUTE  7. 

PLYMOUTH  TO  TRUKO,  BY  SALTASH,  ST. 
GERMANS,  LISKEARD  (ST.  NEOT’s), 
BODMIN,  LOSTWITHIEL  (rESTORMEl), 
PAR,  AND  ST.  AUSTELL — G.  W.  RLY. 

Rail.  Places. 

Plymouth 
m.  Saltash 
9|  m.  St.  Germans 
18  m.  Liskeard 

5  m.  (road)  St.  Neot’s 
21  m.  Doubledois 
27  m.  Bodmin  Road 
30i  m.  Lostwithiel 
34|  m.  Par  Junct. 

39|  m.  St.  Austell 
53|  m.  Truro 

The  G.  W.  Rly.,  which  has  taken 
over  the  Cornwall  and  West  Cornwall 
Rlys.  from  Plymouth  to  Penzance, 
now  carries  the  iron  road  to  within 
10  m.  of  the  Land’s  End  ;  but  the 
construction  of  the  Cornwall  Ely. 
was  attended  by  difficulties  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  An  estuary  had  to  be 
spanned,  and  the  line  conducted 
over  the  rocky  hills  of  a  semi-moun¬ 
tainous  country,  and  across  nume¬ 
rous  deep  valleys.  It  was  a  Hercu¬ 
lean  labour,  but  Mr.  Brunei  accom¬ 
plished  the  feat  in  12  yrs.,  and  in 
May  1859  the  Saltash  bridge  and  rly. 
were  opened  to  public  traffic.  In  the 
short  space  of  60  m.  there  are  no 
less  than  7  tunnels  and  43  viaducts, 
of  which  some  are  150  ft.  in  height. 
These  were  originally  all  made  of 
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wood,  bolted  together  with  iron,  but  ! 
the  G.  W.  Ely.  Co.  has  now  rebuilt  I 
many  of  them  in  solid  granite,  and 
intends  to  rebuild  the  rest  in  the 
same  substantial  way. 

The  rly.,  after  quitting  Plymouth 
and  N.  Eoad  Stats.,  halts  at  Devon- 
port  Stat.,  and  skirting  Keyham 
Steamyard  on  1.,  obtains  1.  a  view 
over  Hamoaze  Anchorage,  and  is 
carried  across  a  creek  branching 
from  it.  On  its  opposite  shore  are 
seen  the  woods  of  Tha7ic7ces  (Lord 
Graves)  and  of  A^itony  (seat  of  the 
Carews),  the  town  of  Torpoint,  the 
St.  Germans  River,  and  the  old  keep 
of  Tre7naton  rising  from  a  bank  of 
foliage.  The  greatest  of  the  many 
difficulties  in  the  construction  of  the 
line  was  to  cross  the  Tamar,  the 
boundary  of  the  county,  where  its 
estuary  was  ^  m.  wide,  and  impas¬ 
sable  at  one  bound,  and  where  the 
water  in  mid-stream  was  70  ft.  deep. 
At  Saltash  the  estuary  is  consider¬ 
ably  contracted,  and  here  it  is 
spanned  by 

The  Royal  Albert  Bridge.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  viaduct  carries  the  rly.  at 
a  height  of  100  ft.  above  the  water 
from  Devon  to  Cornwall,  on  19  spans 
or  arches,  of  which  2  alone  bridge 
the  estuary  in  lengths  of  455  ft.  each. 
Its  total  length  is  2240  ft.,  or  nearly 
-g-  m.,  its  greatest  width  only  30  ft., 
but  its  height,  from  the  foundation  to 
the  top  of  the  tubes,  260  ft.,  or  50  ft. 
greater  than  that  of  the  Monument 
of  London.  The  estuary  is  here,  at 
its  narrowest  point,  broader  than  the 
Thames  at  Westminster,  and  not  to 
be  spanned  without  the  aid  of  a 
central  pier.  To  found  and  build 
such  a  structure  was  the  first  great 
difficulty.  The  second  was  to  hang 
the  roadway  ;  for,  as  a  central  pier 
afforded  no  point  to  which  chains 
could  be  secured,  it  was  impossible 
to  erect  a  suspension  bridge  similar 
to  the  Britannia.  The  supports  of 
the  roadway  must  be  made  in  a 
manner  self-supporting,  and  this  Mr. 
Brunei  effected  by  an  ingenious 
combination  of  the  arch,  the  tubular 
girder,  and  suspension  chain.  The 


main  chains  which  stretch  from  the 
shore  to  the  central  pier,  and  on 
which  the  roadway  hangs,  are  at¬ 
tached  at  the  ends  to  enormous  iron 
tubes,  which  in  2  magnificent 
curves  bridge  the  estuary.  Thus 
each  tube  gives  support  to  the  chain, 
and  forms  with  it  a  double  bow,  or 
ellipsis.  The  chief  labours  of  con¬ 
struction  were  to  build  the  central 
pier,  and  to  raise  the  tubes.  Each 
weighs  about  1200  tons,  and  to  up¬ 
hold  such  a  mass  of  iron  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  foundation  should 
rest  on  the  solid  rock.  But  to  reach 
this  was  no  easy  matter.  The  depth 
of  water  was  70  ft.,  and  the  river 
bed  of  mud  and  gravel  20  ft.  It 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
cylinder  of  wrought-iron,  100  ft.  in 
height,  37  ft.  in  diam.,  and  weighing 
300  tons,  which  was  sunk  on  the  spot 
selected.  The  water  was  pumped 
out  and  air  forced  in,  and  the  men 
set  to  work  as  in  a  diving-bell.  The 
labour  was  most  severe,  tlie  excava¬ 
tion  being  carried  on  under  a  pressure 
of  38  lbs.  to  the  sq.  in.,  which  pro¬ 
duced  distressing  symptoms,  and 
in  one  instance  a  fatal  effect ;  and 
although  less  felt  after  a  time,  when 
40  men  could  work  together  with 
little  inconvenience,  it  was  gratifying 
to  all  parties  to  see  the  granite  pile 
emerge  above  the  surface  of  the  river. 
Then  commenced  a  series  of  very 
interesting  operations.  One  of  the 
tubes  was  put  together  on  the  shore, 
floated  out  on  pontoons— each  50  ft. 
in  length — and  lodged  at  high-water 
upon  the  bases  of  the  piers,  which 
were  to  rise  simultaneously  with  the 
arch  as  it  was  lifted  by  hydraulic 
pressure.  Each  tube  is  elliptical  in 
form,  and  constructed  throughout  of 
inch  boiler-plate,  strengthened  inside 
by  ties  and  diaphragms.  It  is  12  ft. 
in  height,  and  17  ft.  in  width.  The 
process  of  placing  the  2  tubes  in 
position  occupied  between  5  and  6 
months.  The  western  tube  was  first 
raised.  Twice  a  week  it  was  lifted 
by  the  presses  3  ft.,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  3  days  the  masonry  was  built  up 
another  3  ft.  Thus  the  progress  was 
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6  ft.  per  week,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  week  the  6  ft.  joints  of  the 
iron  columns  of  the  central  pier 
were  added.  These  pillars  are  4  in 
number,  octagon  in  shape,  10  ft.  in 
diam.,  and  100  ft.  in  height.  They 
stand  10  ft.  apart  in  the  centre  of 
the  granite  pile,  and  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  a  lattice-work  of  wrought- 
iron.  Each  weighs  about  150  tons. 
On  the  top,  like  a  capital,  rests  the 
standard,  a  mass  of  200  tons,  to 
which  the  tubes  are  bolted.  The 
piers  which  carry  the  roadway  are 
each  formed  of  double  columns  of 
stone,  braced  together  by  a  girder  of 
boiler-plate;  but  the  main  piers  on 
the  shore  are  of  more  massive  con¬ 
struction.  They  have  to  share  with 
the  central  pier  the  weight  and  thrust 
of  the  bridge.  They  are  190  ft.  in 
height  from  the  foundation,  and  of 
solid  masonry  29  ft.  by  17.  The  Salt- 
ash  viaduct  is  longer  by  300  ft.  than 
the  Menai  bridge  of  Anglesea,  but  it 
was  erected  at  a  much  less  coast,  not 
more,  it  is  said,  than  230,000Z.  Its 
strength,  too,  has  been  severely 
tested.  Each  span  was  subjected  to 
a  dead-weight  strain,  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed,  of  2300  tons.  This  amounted 
to  about  5|  tons  per  inch  of  the  section 
of  the  tube,  but  the  weight  of  the 
heaviest  train  will  be  less  than  ^  ton 
per  inch. 

m.  Saltash  Stat.  Here  permis¬ 
sion  may  be  obtained  to  walk  across 
the  bridge.  This  town  (pop.  2745), 
anciently  known  as  “  Asche  ”  and 
“Ascheburgh  ” — probably  from  some 
great  ash-tree  which  once  stood 
there — the  water-side  inhabited  prin¬ 
cipally  by  fishermen,  climbs  the  steep 
shore  of  'the  Tamar,  and  from  the 
river  presents  a  very  striking  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  acclivity  being  abrupt, 
and  the  old  houses  hanging  in  tiers 
one  above  the  other.  The  pictur¬ 
esque  effect  of  this  grouping  is  con¬ 
siderably  heightened  by  a  variety  of 
colours,  arising  from  a  strange 
jumble  of  materials. 

Saltash  is  known  for  its  fishermen, 
but  more  so  for  its  fishwomen,  who 
are  celebrated  for  their  prowess  at 


the  oar,  and  not  unfrequently  bear 
away  the  prizes  at  the  regattas. 
The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Salt¬ 
ash  take  precedence  of  those  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  waters  of  Plymouth  Sound  and 
its  tributaries,  derive  a  considerable 
revenue  from  the  buoys  therein. 

History.  —  The  Koman  road,  W. 
from  Exeter  (a  branch  of  the  Icen- 
hilde  Way),  crossed  the  Tamar  here; 
and  the  “  Statio  Tamara”  of  the 
Itineraries  was  no  doubt  at  King’s 
Tamerton,  immediately  above  the 
river,  on  the  Devonshire  side.  The 
right  of  ferry  at  Saltash,  temp.  Edw. 
III.,  was  granted  by  the  Black 
Prince,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  during 
his  delay  at  Plymouth  in  1355  (see 
Handbook  for  Devon),  to  a  soldier 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  French 
wars.  (See  Sir  H.  Nicolas’s  Hist, 
of  Navy.) 

Saltash  was  an  ancient  borough  of 
the  time  of  Hen.  III.,  disfranchised 
by  the  Keform  Bill,  and  has  been 
represented  in  Parliament  by  Waller 
the  poet,  and  in  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  Clarendon  the  historian.  As 
commanding  one  of  the  principal 
passes  into  Cornwall,  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  taken  and  held  by  either 
party  during  the  Civil  war.  In  1643 
it  was  the  scene  of  a  furious  engage¬ 
ment,  when  Lord  Mohun  and  Sir 
Kalph  Hopton  drove  Euthen,  the 
governor  of  Plymouth,  across  the 
Tamar,  in  spite  of  the  cannon  which 
he  had  planted  in  the  narrow  ave¬ 
nues,  and  of  the  fire  of  a  ship  of 
16  guns.  Euthen  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  beaten  on  Braddoc  Down, 
near  Liskeard. 

The  View  from  the  high  ground 
above  the  town,  where  the  roads 
branch  towards  Trematon  and  Cal- 
lington,  is  the  principal  “  sight  ”  at 
Saltash  after  the  Bridge.  It  is  of 
great  extent  and  beauty,  comprising 
Hamoaze  and  its  wooded  shores,  the 
viaduct,  the  arsenal,  steamyard,  and 
dockyard  of  Devonport,  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe,  the  winding  river  and  distant 
ocean. 

The  Church  of  SS.  Nicholas  and 
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Faith,  once  the  Corporation  Chapel, 
became  'parish  church  in  1875,  when 
it  was  separated  from  St.  Stephen’s 
and  endowed  by  the  Eccl.  Commis- 
Part  of  the  fabric  in  the  E.  side  of  the 
transept  (now  hidden)  and  the  door 
in  the  S.  nave  may  be  A.-S.  The 
tower  may  be  very  early  Norm.,  and 
there  are  Dec.  and  Perp.  portions. 
The  roof-bosses  are  curious.  Among 
their  ornaments  occur  the  arms  of 
Richard,  King  of  the  Romans  (son  of 
King  John,  Earl  of  Cornwall),  and  of 
his  son  Edward,  also  Earl  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  A  stone  at  the  N.  entrance 
taken  from  the  old  well  is  inscribed 

GOD.  INCREASE.  THI.  BOROUG. 

St.  Stephen’s.  The  register  of  the 
old  parish  church  commences  1545.  It 
is  about  1  m.  from  the  town,  and  has 
a  lofty  tower,  and  a  fine  Norm,  font, 
in  all  respects  resembling  that  at 
Bodmin.  An  old  lich-stone  lies  just 
within  the  porch  of  the  churchyard. 

Excursions. 

(а)  Up  the  Tamar,  as  far  as  the 
Weir-head  and  Morwell  Rocks,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
county.  (See  Handbook  for  Devon, 
and  Cornwall,  Rte.  3.) 

(б)  The  old  Church  o/Landulph,  on 
rt.  bank  of  the  river  (2  m.  from  Salt¬ 
ash  by  water),  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Tavy,  is  remarkable 
for  containing  the  tomb  of  Theodore 
Palceologus,  a  descendant  of  the  em¬ 
perors  of  “the  East,”  who  married 
the  daughter  of  a  Suffolk  gentleman, 
and  died  at  Clifton,  1636.  The  in¬ 
scription  on  the  monument  is  inter¬ 
esting.  It  was  of  this  Thomas,  second 
brother  of  Constantine  P.,  that  Ma¬ 
homet  II.  said  “  he  had  found  many 
slaves  in  Peloponnesus,  but  never  a 
man  but  he.”  He  escaped  into 
Italy,  where  Pius  II.  allowed  him  a 
pension  until  his  death.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  Theodore  Palffiologus 
sought  a  refuge  in  England  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hostility  towards  the 
Greeks  shown  by  Pope  Paul  V.  and 
his  successor,  Gregory  XV.  Some 


years  ago  the  vault  at  Landulph  was 
opened  and  the  lid  of  the  oaken 
coffin  raised,  when  the  body  was 
found  sufficiently  perfect  to  show 
that  it  exceeded  the  common  stature, 
and  that  the  face  had  been  furnished 
with  a  long  white  beard.  The  church 
consists  of  nave  and  2  aisles,  ground- 
plan  a  rectangle,  with  square  tower, 
and  belfry  at  middle  of  W.  end. 
There  are  16  perpendicular  windows, 
with  fine  granite  mullions,  protected 
by  strong  iron  gratings,  and  some 
fine  carved  seats.  But  what  might 
be  made  a  fine  church  with  a  little  care 
has  been  suffered  by  neglect  to  fall 
into  a  sad  state  of  disrepair.  Oppo¬ 
site  Landulph  is  Botus  Fleming  Ch. 
(2  m.  from  Saltash  by  road),  Perp. 
In  the  N.  aisle  is  a  Crusader's  monu¬ 
ment.  The  font  is  E.E.,  and  the 
nave  piers  may  be  so  also. 

(c)  About  5  m.  from  Saltash  and  1 
m.  rt.  of  the  road  is  Pentillie  Castle 
(W.  Coryton,  Esq.),  a  modern  build¬ 
ing  well  situated  upon  the  steep 
shore  of  the  Tamar.  In  the  hall  are 
a  painted  window  (a  fine  specimen 
of  old  German  glass,  turned  inside 
out  by  the  carelessness  of  those  who 
placed  it)  and  a  statue  of  Sir  James 
Tillie,  a  former  owner  (d.  1712).  A 
finely  wooded  hill,  called  Mount 
Ararat,  rising  N.  of  the  castle,  is 
crowned  by  a  tower  in  which  Sir 
James  Tillie  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
placed  after  death  seated  in  his  cus¬ 
tomary  dress  before  a  table  furnished 
with  appliances  for  drinking  and 
smoking.  He  was  buried  here,  but 
in  a  coffin. 

6  m.  farther  is  St.  Mellion.  The 
Church  (ded.  to  St.  Melanius,  Bp. 
of  Rennes,  d.  490— originally  Dec., 
but  much  altered,  restd.  1862) 
contains  some  monuments  with 
effigies  of  the  Corytons,  baronets  of 
Newton  Park  in  the  17th  and  18th 
cents.  The  latest  represents  Sir  W. 
Coryton  (d.  1711),  a  portly  gentleman 
in  a  large  lapelled  coat  tightly  but¬ 
toned,  and  with  a  large  full-bottomed 
wig.  Against  the  N.  wall  is  a  good 
Brass  for  Peter  Coryton  (d.  1551), 
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wife,  and  children.  The  mansion  of 
Neioton  is  still  standing,  about  3  m. 
to  the  1.  In  a  farmhouse  rt.  of  the 
road  is  a  fragment  of  Crocadon 
House,  once  the  residence  of  a  family 
named  Trevisa,  one  of  whom,  John 
Trevisa,  chaplain  to  Lord  Berkeley, 
translated  the  Bible,  the  Acts  of 
King  Arthur,  and  Higden’s  Poly- 
chronicon.  He  died  1470,  aet.  86. 
This  family  failed  in  1690,  when 
Crocadon  was  purchased  by  the 
Corytons. 

Saltash  to  Teuko — Bail. 

Leaving  Saltash,  the  rly.  is  carried 
along  the  N.  shore  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Lynher  or  St.  Germans  Biver. 
On  the  opposite  bank  are  seen  (1.) 
the  woods  of  Antony,  seat  of  the 
Carews,  and  the  church  (see  below), 
while  on  the  rt.  appear  the  red  walls 
of  the 

Castle  of  Trematon  (strangers  are  ad¬ 
mitted  on  fixed  week-days — inquire), 
rising  from  a  wood,  separated  from  the 
church  by  a  deep  valley  pierced  by  an 
inlet  from  the  Lynher  Creek.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  this  castle  are  considerable 
and  picturesque,  as  they  are  decked 
with  ivy  and  encircled  by  lawns  and 
shrubberies.  The  modern  house  w^as 
erected  1840,  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  castle  walls. 

History.  -  At  the  Conquest  the 
manor  of  Trematon  fell  to  the  share 
of  Bobert  of  Mortain,  half-brother  of 
William.  Domesday  Book  says : 
“  Bainald  holds  of  the  Earl  Moreton 
Tremetone.  Brismar  held  it  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  and  paid  tax 
for  2i  hides.  Nevertheless  there  are 
5  hides,  &c.”  It  was  afterwards  held 
by  the  Valletorts,  from  one  of  whom, 
Boger  de  Valletort,  it  passed  to 
Bi chard,  the  great  Earl  of  Cornwall 
and  King  of  the  Bomans,  and  has 
since  been  attached  to  the  duchy. 
The  Black  Prince  gave  it  for  life  to 
Sir  Nigel  Loring,  his  companion  in 
arms  during  the  French  wars.  During 
the  riots  in  1549  the  castle  was  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  rebels,  who,  enticing 
the  governor.  Sir  Bichard  Grenville, 
beyond  the  walls  by  the  pretence 


of  a  parley,  intercepted  his  return. 
For  cents,  the  Bussells  (see  Carew’s 
Survey,  1590)  were  its  guardians 
under  the  Valletorts  (or  Vautors), 
and,  owing  to  their  office  at  Tre¬ 
maton,  their  name  was  changed  to 
Porter.  This  family  still  remains 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  owns 
Shillingham  (see  below).  The  Kuins 
of  the  Castle,  encircled  by  a  moat, 
consist  now  only  of  an  enclosing 
wall  crowning  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mound,  of  the  walls  of  the  base 
court,  and  of  a  square  massive  tower 
at  the  entrance,  pierced  with  an 
archway,  which  is  furnished  with 
grooves  for  a  portcullis.  The  wall 
which  crowns  the  “  motte,”  or 
mound,  may  be  of  the  13th  cent., 
and  was  possibly  the  work  of  the 
Valletorts.  The  castle  resembles 
Exeter,  Totnes,  and  Plympton  in 
having  no  regular  keep,  the  lofty 
mound,  with  its  wall,  answering  all 
the  purpose  of  a  high  and  strong 
tower.  The  mound  is  partly  natural, 
and  has  been  scarped.  It  commands 
a  noble  view,  and  was  perhaps  a 
British  stronghold  before  it  was 
“  castellated.” 

Between  the  castle  and  the  village 
of  Trematon  is  a  wayside  octagonal 
cross  about  4  ft.  high.  At  Trematon 
is  the  ferry  over  to  Antony  House. 

[The  rly.  crosses  a  small  creek  at 
the  ferry  called  Antony  Passage, 
leading  across  the  Lynher  to 

Antony  (permission  to  view  the 
pictures  must  be  specially  obtained), 
the  seat  of  the  family  of  W.  H. 
Pole-Carew  (pron.  Pool-Carey.  This 
branch  of  the  Carews  of  Mohun’s 
Ottery  and  Haccombe — see  Hand¬ 
book  for  Devon — has  been  here 
since  the  15th  cent.),  bounded  partly 
by  this  creek  and  partly  by  the  Ta¬ 
mar.  The  house  was  built  by  Gibbs 
in  1721,  and  contains  a  collection  of 
pictures  by  Holbein,  Vandyke,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Krieller,  Lely,  &c. 
The  two  Holbeins — portraits  of  Sir 
William  Butts  and  his  wife — deserve 
especial  notice,  and  are  among  the 
finest  examples  of  the  master  in  Eng- 
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land.  Sir  William  Butts  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  physician  to  Hen.  VIII.,  and  is 
introduced  in  Shakespeare’s  play.  : 
The  face  has  been  slightly  injured 
and  repaired,  but  the  picture  is  of  | 
great  beauty.  That  of  Lady  Butts  j 
(dau.  of  John  Bacon,  of  Cambridge¬ 
shire)  is  perfect,  “  a  rare  jewel  in 
art,  which  has  lost  none  of  its  first 
lustre.”  There  is  also  a  portrait  of 
Richard  Carew,  the  author  of  the 
Survey  of  Cornwall,  and  a  head  of 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  by  Vandyke.  A 
monument  to  the  same  Richard 
Carew  will  be  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  church  of  Antony  (seei^ost). 
A  group  of  ilex  oaks  in  the  grounds 
of  Antony,  planted  about  1725,  con¬ 
tains,  perhaps,  the  largest  and  oldest  j 
trees  in  England  of  this  species.  | 
Near  the  village  of  Antony,  on  the  i 
S.  shore  of  the  Lynher  River,  is  the 
modern  Screasdon  Fort,  a  link  of  the 
military  works  raised  1865  for  de¬ 
fence  of  Plymouth.  Tregantle  Fort 
stands  1^  m.  S.W.] 

The  rly.  to  St.  Germans  passes 
below  the  woods  of  Shillingham,  the 
original  seat  of  the  Buller  family, 
but  now  the  property  of  Major  J.  C. 
Porter,  6th  Dragoon  Guards  (there 
are  small  remains  of  the  chapel  of 
the  house);  near  which,  on  a  point 
of  land  1.,  is  seen  Fice  Castle,  now  a 
farmhouse,  but  once  a  mansion  of 
the  Earls  of  Devon,  and  in  the  Civil 
war  garrisoned  by  the  Royalists. 
Ince  is  a  16th  cent,  house,  and  a 
solitary  example  of  a  brick  building 
in  a  stone  country.  It  was  for  some 
time  a  seat  of  the  Killigrews,  one  of 
whom  was  painted  with  his  neigh¬ 
bour  Carew  by  Vandyke  (the  picture 
is  in  the  Vandyke  Gallery  at  Wind¬ 
sor).  The  house  is  a  square  with  4 
corner  towers  ;  and,  says  tradition, 
one  Killigrew  kept  a  wife  in  each 
tower,  none  of  whom  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  others. 

The  Lynher  estuary  is  crossed  by 
the  train  to  reach 

9^  m.  St.  Germans  Stat.  (7  m.  by 
road,  10  m.  by  water,  from  Saltash, 


and  a  favourite  boat-excursion  of 
about  14  m.  from  Plymouth).  This 
was  from  the  days  of  Eliz.  until  1832 
a  Parliamentary  borough  town  (pop. 
735),  but  is  now  important  only  for 
its 

Church  (hidden  from  the  rly.) ,  which 
is  of  great  interest  in  itself  as  con¬ 
taining  some  of  the  few  remnants  of 
Norm,  work  left  in  the  county,  and 
is  to  be  regarded  with  reverence  as 
marking  the  site  of  the  cathedral  of 
the  Cornish  bishopric  from  its  first 
establishment,  teni]).  Athelstan,  to  its 
union  with  the  see  of  Exeter  under 
the  Confessor.  It  is  ded.  to  St.  Ger- 
manus  of  Auxerre,  who  is  tradition¬ 
ally  said  to  have  visited  this  place — 
if  he  did  not  land  on  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  coast — during  his  mission  to 
Britain  in  the  5th  cent.  The  church 
was  restored  in  1888,  and  again 
in  1893,  when  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  re-roof  it. 

In  its  present  state  it  consists 
of  a  nave,  flanked  by  2  western 
towers,  and  S.  aisle.  The  chancel 
and  a  part  of  the  nave  “  fell  sud¬ 
denly  down  on  a  Friday  in  1592.” 
The  N.  aisle  was  taken  down  about 
the  end  of  the  last  cent.,  and  a  part 
of  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Port 
Eliot  pew.  The  W.  front,  with  its 
Norm,  towers  (which  were  found  to  re¬ 
quire  restoration  in  1888),  is  striking 
and  venerable.  The  deep  central  door¬ 
way,  much  enriched,  is  Norm.,  but  of 
late  character.  The  N.  tower  is  Norm, 
in  the  2  lower  stages,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  E.  E.  story,  which  is  octagonal. 
The  S.  tower  is  Norm,  in  its  lower 
stage,  and  Perp.  above.  In  the  E. 
arch  of  the  S.  tower  stands  the 
Norm.  font.  Two  Norm,  piers  re¬ 
main  on  the  S.  side  of  the  nave. 
Between  the  2  eastern  windows  is  a 
beautiful  saint’s  niche,  called  the 
“  Bishop’s  Throne.”  Here  are  also 
sedilia  and  a  piscina.  The  western 
part  of  this  aisle  and  its  porch  are 
Perp.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  nave  is 
a  very  fine  early  Perp.  window  of  5 
lights,  cusped,  3  storeys  high.  Ob¬ 
serve  a  very  ancient  “miserere” 
stall,  representing  a  man  carrying  a 
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hare  across  his  shoulder  on  a  stick, 
with  dogs  in  couples  (it  has  been 
claimed  as  the  earliest  woodwork  in 
the  diocese) ;  and  a  pleasing  memo¬ 
rial  (erected  by  the  tenants  on  the 
estate)  to  Capt.  the  Hon.  Granville 
Eliot  (Coldstream  Guards)  killed  at 
Inkermann.  The  religious  house  here 
was  first  founded  by  Athelstan  (?) 
for  secular  canons,  who  were 
changed  for  regulars  (Augustinians) 
by  Leofric,  first  Bp.  of  Exeter. 
The  site  of  the  Priory  was  granted, 
at  the  Dissolution,  to  one  of  the 
Champernownes.  In  1565  it  passed 
by  exchange  to  Eichard  Eliot  of 
Coteland  in  Devonshire,  whose  de¬ 
scendants  have  ever  since  possessed  it. 

The  old  churchyard  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  lawn  of 

Port  Eliot  (Earl  of  St.  Germans), 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Priory ;  1  or  2  rooms  of  the  old 
building  still  exist.  The  house  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  pictures  by  Bem- 
hranclt,  Reynolds,  and  other  masters. 
The  following  are  by  Reynolds  : 

Harriet  Eliot  (mother  of  1st  Lord  E.), 
dau.  of  James  Graggs,  Esq.,  Seer,  of 
State. 

Edward,  1st  Lord  Eliot. 

Ann  E.,  his  sister,  married  Capt.  Bonfoy,  R.N. 
Edward  E.,  when  young,  ^  length. 

Ditto,  I  length. 

Ditto,  at  a  later  period,  f  length. 

Richard  E.,  brother  of  Isf  Lord  Eliot. 

Edward  James  E.,  eldest  son  of  1st  Lord. 

Hon.  Capt.  John  Hamilton,  R.N. 

Sir  Josh.  Reynolds. 

Large  picture  of  Richard  E.  and  family, 
174G,  the  first  painting  by  the  artist  in 
which  several  figures  are  grouped  toge¬ 
ther. 

View  of  Plymouth,  from  Catdown,  a  long 
narrow  landscape,  painted  1748,  the  year 
before  Reynolds  went  to  Italy. 

Hope  nursing  Love. 

Here  are  also  portraits  of  John 
Hampden  and  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  ances¬ 
tor  of  Lord  St.  Germans,  and  Hamp¬ 
den’s  associate  and  friend,  painted  a 
few  days  before  his  death  in  the 
Tower  (where  he  had  long  been  a 
prisoner)  in  1632.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Tower,  as  the  King  would  not 
allow  his  remains  to  be  removed  to 
St.  Germans. 

Cuddenbeak  {the  wooded  promon¬ 


tory),  a  farmhouse  situated  on  the 
river  in  the  position  indicated  by  the 
name,  occupies  the  site  of  the  an¬ 
cient  palace  of  the  Bps.  of  Exeter. 
In  the  parish  is  Bake,  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Moyles,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  Sir  Watson  Copley, 
Bart.  It  is  now  owned  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Somers  Cocks. 

[From  St.  Germans  the  ecclesi- 
ologist  may  visit  the  churches  of 
Sheviock  and  Antony  (S.E.),  both 
well  worth  seeing,  and  return  to  Ply¬ 
mouth  by  the  flying  bridge  across 
the  Hamoaze.  The  distance  to  Tor 
Point,  where  the  ferry  crosses  to 
Devonport,  is  about  9  m. 

Sheviock  Church,  ded.  to  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  a  14th  cent,  church  in 
Cornwall,  containing  Dec.  work  of 
high  character,  and  has  come  down 
to  us  nearly  unaltered.  Tywardreath 
Ch.,  near  Fowey,  and  St.  Ive,  near  Lis- 
keard,  resemble  it.^  The  body  of  the 
church,  excepting  the  N.  aisle,  which 
is  Perp.,  dates  from  the  14th  cent. ; 
the  N.  aisle  was  added  in  the  15th. 
Carew  gives  us  the  legendary  history 
of  its  foundation,  recounting  how  it 
was  built  by  one  of  the  Dawnays, 
lords  of  the  manor  of  Sheviock, 
whilst  his  dame  was  erecting  a  barn ; 
and  how  the  cost  of  the  barn  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  church  by  3  half¬ 
pence  ;  “  and  so,”  says  our  author, 
“  it  might  well  fall  out,  for  it  is  a 
great  barn,  and  a  very  little  church.” 
Since  Carew’ s  time,  however,  the  odd 
halfpence,  and  a  trifle  more,  have 
been  expended  on  the  church. 

In  the  N.  aisle  is  the  efflgy  of  a 
knight  (Dawnay?)  of  the  15th  cent. ; 
and  in  the  transept  a  fine  monu¬ 
ment,  with  effigies,  to  Edward 
Courtenay  and  his  wife,  heiress  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Dawnay;  but  these 
monuments  have  no  inscription 
showing  to  whom  they  belong.  The 

"  Vide  paper  by  Gf.  E.  Street,  Esq.,  on  the 
“Middle  Pointed  Churches  of  Cornwall”  in 
the ,  Trans.  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society,  vol.  iv.  part  1. 
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steps  to  the  rood-loft,  the  hagio-  I 
scope,  and  the  sedilia,  all  parts  of  the  | 
original  church,  are  well  worth  notice, 
as  also  the  fine  old  oak  benches,  : 
which  have  been  carefully  restored. 
The  church  has  been  restored  twice —  ' 
the  chancel  in  1851  and  the  nave,  i 
aisle,  and  Dawnay  transept  in  1872,  by 
Street.  There  are  painted  windows 
by  Wailes,  designed  by  Street,  and,  in 
the  chancel,  medallions  painted  after 
Overbeck.  The  granite  churchyard  ! 
cross  is  a  memorial  to  Lieut.  Gian-  j 
ville,  killed  at  Cawnpore,  1857.  i 

Trethill,  i  m.  S.E.  of  Sheviock  ’ 
(Captain  Roberts,  R.A.),  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Wallis,  one  of  whom 
discovered  Otaheite. 

2^  m.  beyond  Sheviock  is  Antony 
(in  East),  on  the  shore  of  the  Lynher 
Greek,  which  here  appears  an  exten¬ 
sive  lake.  The  church  stands  high, 
and  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1640, 
when  14  persons  were  “scorched,” 
but  none  killed.  The  magnificent 
view  from  the  churchyard  was 
greatly  admired  by  Turner.  To  the 
E.  the  woods  of  Antony  form  a  pro¬ 
montory,  and  in  the  distance  rise 
the  Dartmoor  tors. 

The  Church  (St.  James  the  Less) 
was,  it  is  said,  built  in  1420.  It 
has  been  (1862)  well  restored  (W. 
White,  architect).  Most  of  the  win¬ 
dows  have  memorial  stained  glass  by 
Willevient  and  others.  The  carved 
oaken  seats  are  exact  copies  of  the 
originals.  A  16th  cent,  silver-gilt 
chalice  is  among  the  plate.  There 
are  monuments  to  Richard  Carew, 
author  of  the  Survey  of  Cornwall, 
d.  1620  ;  a  Brass  for  Margery  Arun- 
dell,  1420,  said  to  be  the  foundress 
of  the  church ;  and  a  tablet  to  Capt.  | 
Graves,  R.N.,  who  played  a  gallant  , 
part  in  the  attack  on  St.  Jago  in  the  ' 
reign  of  George  II. 

From  Antony  Ch.  the  traveller  , 
should  descend  to  St.John's  (;|  m.)  in 
a  lovely  sheltered  nook,  where  is  a 
church  with  a  Norm,  tower.  The  ter¬ 
race  walk  between  Antony  and  St. 
John’s  commands  noble  views  of  Ply¬ 
mouth.] 


From  St.  Germans  the  rly. 
curves  inland,  passing  1.  Catch- 
french  (Major-Gen.  Glanville),  (Catch - 
french,  Chasse  franche,  an  old  Norm. 
“  freewarren  ”),  and  an  ancient  en¬ 
trenchment  called  Blackadon  Rings  ; 
and  rt.  an  entrenchment  on  Padder- 
bury  top.  The  woods  oifiolclrinick 
(Major-Gen.  Jago-Trelawny)  are  then 
passed  rt. 

14f  m.  Menheniot  Stat.  (The 
village  is  1^  m.  rt.)  Here  is  Poole 
Court,  a  long-deserted  mansion  of 
the  Trelawnys,  which  served  for 
many  years  as  the  poorhouse.  The 
church  has  an  ancient  spire,  of 
which  there  are  few  in  the  county. 

1.  of  the  stat.  is  the  isolated 
eminence  of  Clicker  Tor,  and  its 
jagged  rocks,  remarkable  for  being  a 
rock  akin  to  serpentine,  where  may 
be  found  the  pretty  Erica  vagans, 
which  is  so  abundantly  met  with 
upon  the  Goonhilly  Downs  near  the 
Lizard.  On  each  side  of  the  tor  the 
rly.  crosses  a  valley  by  a  lofty  Via¬ 
duct,  that  on  the  Plymouth  side  the 
most  ornamental  on  the  whole  line. 
It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  woodwork, 
and  a  most  picturesque  object  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  richly  wooded  valley 
it  spans.  3  m.  beyond  we  reach 

18  m.  Liskeard  Stat.,  anciently 
Liskerret,  i.e.  court  on  an  eminence 
(the  prefix  Les  or  Lis — Welsh  Lhys 
— indicated  that  the  place  was  the 
abode  of  a  prince  or  chieftain,  as 
Lestormel,  Lespryn,  Lestwithiel, 
vulgo  Rcstormel,  Respryn,  and  Lost- 
withiel),  situated  in  an  elevated  but 
rich  and  well-cultivated  country 
(pop.  4978). 

The  monuments  of  antiquity  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  the  objects  of 
interest ;  the  town  itself  contains 
nothing  worth  notice  except 

The  Church,  which  stands  on  the 
site  of  an  older  structure,  the  tower 
of  which  remains.  The  present 
outer  doorway  has  upon  it  the  date 
1627,  when  the  tower  was  repaired. 
If  the  old  church  was  contemporane- 
I  ous  with  the  tower,  its  date  was  1180- 
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1230.  The  present  building  is  the 
largest  in  the  county,  Bodmin  ex¬ 
cepted;  the  style,  debased  Perp. 
There  is  a  benetura,  or  stoup,  in  the 
N.  porch,  and  the  remains  of  another 
in  the  S.  porch.  In  the  wall  E.  of 
the  vestry  door  is  a  well-preserved 
piscina  with  drain,  blocked  up  by  the 
woodwork  of  a  seat.  At  the  W.  end 
of  the  N.  aisle  is  an  example  of  that 
singular  class  of  window  called  a 
lydnoscope.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak 
with  arabesque  carvings,  one  of  the 
panels  bearing  date  a.d.  1636.  In 
1878  and  1888  the  church  and  chancel 
were  restored  at  a  cost  of  5700Z. 
The  tower  remains  to  be  done. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  town  is  the 
site  of  a  Castle  which  gave  Liskeard 
its  ancient  name.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Richard,  King  of 
the  Romans,  and  it  was  certainly 
attached  to  the  Duchy.  The  site  is 
now  laid  out  as  a  Public  Walk,  and 
has,  in  the  centre,  a  small  mean 
building,  now  a  police  stat.,  but 
formerly  a  grammar  school,  in  which 
the  learned  Dean  Prideaux  and  Dr. 
Wolcot,  better  known  as  Peter  Pin¬ 
dar,  received  the  rudiments  of  their 
education. 

A  walk  leads  from  this  spot  over 
fields  which  were  once  the  castle 
park,  and  where  a  good  view  is  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  surrounding  country, 
particularly  of  Caradon  {i.e.  rocky 
down)  Hill  (alt.  1208  ft.),  cavernous 
with  mines,  and  bounding  the  wild 
district  of  the  Bodmin  Moors. 

In  1643  a  battle  was  fought  on 
Braddoc  Down,  between  Liskeard  and 
Lostwithiel,  in  which  Ruthen  (see 
Saltash),  the  governor  of  Plymouth, 
was  defeated  by  the  Royalists  under 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  who,  without  the 
loss  of  an  officer,  took  the  enemy’s 
cannon  and  colours  and  1250  pri¬ 
soners.  Hoi)ton  then  established  his 
quarters  in  Liskeard,  which  in  1644 
and  1645  was  honoured  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Charles  I.  In  1620  the  town 
was  represented  in  Parliament  by  Sir 
Edward  Coke  the  great  lawyer,  and 
in  1775  by  Gibbon  the  historian. 

Liskeard  was  (with  Truro,  Pen¬ 


zance,  and  Lostwithiel)  one  of  the  4 
Tin  Coinage  Toivns  of  Cornwall  till 
early  in  the  19th  cent.,  when  the 
privilege  was  abolished.  Coining 
the  tin  consisted  in  cutting  off  and 
stamping  a  corner  of  the  block  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  quality. 

Excursions  to  Looe,  Cheesew'ring, 
Trevethy  Stone,  &c..  Camel- 
ford,  St.  Neot’s. 

{a)  Looe ;  (b)  St.  Key^ie  and  Duloe ; 

(c)  Caradon  Copper-Mines,  dx. ; 

(d)  Camelford ;  {e)  Church  of 

St.  Neot. 

(a)  A  walk  to  Looe,  along  the 
towing-path  of  the  canal  (9  m.),  which 
passes  down  a  valley  very  prettily 
wooded.  Looe  can  also  be  approached 
by  rail  (narrow-gauge  line)  from 
Moorswater  stat.  (1|  m.  W.  of  Lis¬ 
keard)  ;  or  by  road  past  St.  Keyne 
and  Duloe  (see  below,  b). 

The  canal  begins  at  Moorsivater, 
1^  m.  W.,  and  there  communicates 
with  a  mineral  rly.,  which  runs 
a  circuitous  and  inclined  course  of 
6|  m.  to  the  Caradon  Copper-Mmes, 
and  of  8|  to  the  granite-quarries  of 
the  Cheesewring.  Persons  are  allowed 
to  walk  along  the  line,  but  it  is  a 
roundabout  way  of  reaching  the  moor. 
Towards  evening  the  produce  of  the 
mines  and  quarries  is  brought  down 
to  Moorswater  in  detached  trucks, 
which  follow  one  another  in  succes¬ 
sion,  under  the  control  of  brakesmen, 
and  are  drawn  back  the  next  day  by 
horses. 

Moorswater  valley  is  spanned  by 
a  long  and  lofty  viaduct,  recently  con¬ 
structed  of  stone  ;  the  older  tapering 
piers  which  supported  the  former 
fan-bridge  may  be  seen  on  the  Looe 
side  of  the  present  structure. 

At  Moorswater  is  a  granite-cutting 
establishment  belonging  to  theCheese- 
wring  Co.,  where  the  stone  is  carved 
by  hand  and  polished  by  steam-power. 

The  first  object  of  interest  on  this 
walk  is  St.  Keyne' s  Well  (^  m.  E.  of  the 
church ;  see  below),  a  spring  of  rare 
virtues  in  the  belief  of  the  country- 
people.  It  is  covered  in  by  masonry, 
upon  the  top  of  which  formerly  grew 
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5  large  trees — a  Cornish  elm,  an 
oak,  and  3  antique  ash-trees ;  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  roots 
could  have  been  accommodated.  Only 

2  of  these  trees  remain — the  elm 
(which  is  large  and  fine)  and  an  ash. 
According  to  the  legend,  St.  Keyne 
(called  the  aunt  of  St.  David  of 
Wales)  presented  this  well  to  the 
inhab.  in  return  for  the  church  ded.  to 
her ;  and  it  is  said  to  share  with  St. 
Michael's  Chair  at  the  Mount  the 
marvellous  property  of  confirming 
the  ascendency  of  either  husband  or 
wife  who,  the  first  after  marriage,  can 
obtain  a  draught  of  water  from  the 
spring,  or  be  seated  in  the  chair. 
This  mystical  well  is  the  subject  of 
a  ballad  by  Southey,  which  ends  as 
follows: — 

“  I  hasten’d  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  o’er, 

And  left  my  good  wife  in  the  porch  ; 

But  i’  faith  she  had  been  far  wiser  than  I, 

For  she  took  a  bottle  to  church.” 

{h)  The  road  to  W.  Looe  from 
Liskeard  passes  (2|  m.)  St.  Keyne 
and  the  interesting  church  (Dec. 
and  Perp.)  of  the  same  name,  and 
(2  m.)  Duloe  Church  (restd.,  in  part  re¬ 
built,  and  the  tower  lowered,  1862 — P. 
St.  Aubyn,  architect),  which  contains 
an  effigy  in  armour  of  Sir  John  Cols- 
hill,  d.  1415.  Dr.  Scott,  master  of 
Balliol,  was  for  some  years  rector  of 
Duloe,  where  the  sheets  of  the  Greek 
Lexicon  so  well  known  as  Liddell 
and  Scott  were  revised. 

On  a  farm  opposite  the  church,  and 
in  a  field,  1.  of  the  road,  are  the  remains 
of  Duloe  Circle,  remarkable  for  the 
great  size  of  the  stones ;  though  the 
circle  is  only  about  30  ft.  in  diam., 
1  stone  is  about  9  ft.  high.  The 
monument,  however,  is  in  a  very 
mutilated  condition.  A  hedge  bisects 
it,  1  stone  lies  prostrate  in  the 
ditch,  5  only  stand  upright,  and 

3  appear  to  be  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  the  circle.  The  stones,  which 
are  rough  and  unhewn,  are  princi¬ 
pally  composed  of  white  quartz,  a 
peculiar  material,  the  circles  of  Corn¬ 
wall  being  almost  entirely  of  granite. 
“  It  differs  so  much  in  character 
from  the  rest  that  it  is  probably  the 


j  enclosing  ring  of  a  cairn  which  has 
I  been  entirely  removed.” 

Between  Duloe  and  the  village  of 
Sandplace  (stat.)  (on  the  canal)  is  a 
celebrated  spring,  sacred  to  St.  Cuby 
(first  cousin  of  St.  David),  and  com¬ 
monly  called  Kiby's  Well.  In  the 
parish  is  the  South  JJerorZs/oo^  (silver- 
lead)  mine. 

(For  the  excursion  below  this  point, 
and  for  Looe  itself,  see  Rte.  14.) 

(c)  N.of  Liskeard  are  many  objects 
of  curiosity  which  a  person  intending 
to  return  to  Liskeard  may  most  con¬ 
veniently  visit  in  the  following 
order :  The  Caradon  Mines,  Trevethy 
Stone,  Cheesewring,  Sharpitor,  Kil- 
marth  Tor,  Cheesewring  again,  Hur- 
lers.  Half  Stone,  St.  Cleer. 

The  Caradon  Copper-Mines,  at  pre¬ 
sent  yielding  a  considerable  return, 
are  excavated  in  solid  granite,  and 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Caradon  Hill 
(alt.  1208  ft.),  which  should  be  as¬ 
cended  for  the  view. 

Trevethy  Quoit,  or  the  Grave- 
house  (Corn.  "Ive-bedd  or  vedd-), 
1  m.  E.N.E.  of  St.  Cleer  Ch.,  is 
a  cromlech  consisting  of  a  slab 
(14  ft.  3  in.  X  9  ft.),  supported 
originally  on  2  slabs  at  the  E. 
and  W.  ends,  which,  with  2  others 
at  each  of  the  long  sides,  form  a  kist- 
vaen  or  stone  chest,  measuring  about 
8  ft.  X  5  ft.,  and  raised  upon  a  tumulus 
23 1  ft.  X  20 1  ft.  and  about  2^  ft.  high. 
The  cairn  has  been  much  reduced  in 
proportions,  and  the  E.  and  W.  sup¬ 
ports  are  so  much  out  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  that  the  table-stone  rests  on 
the  shorter  side  stones.  The  W.  end 
stone  has  fallen  entirely  within,  so 
that  a  person  can  enter  the  enclosure, 
which  has  been  used  as  a  tool-house 
by  the  neighbouring  cottagers.  The 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  upper 
point  of  the  table-stone  (near  which 
point  is  a  small  circular  hole)  is  13  ft. 
6  in.  This  hole  is  beyond  (outside) 
the  actual  kistvaen.  At  the  base  of 
one  of  the  upright  stones  is  a  square 
aperture,  from  which  the  stone  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  cut  to  form  an 
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entrance,  though  some  think  it  is 
the  result  of  a  natural  fracture.  To 
the  E.  of  the  Quoit  is  a  large  stone 
8  ft.  high.  The  Trevethy  Stone  is 
one  of  the  largest  cromlechs  existing 
in  Cornwall,  and  derives  additional 
interest  from  its  elevated  position, 
which  commands  a  view  of  the 
country  for  many  miles.  If  the 
Trevethy  Stone  is  raised  on  a  true 
tumulus,  the  deposit  was  probably 
made  in  that,  and  the  cromlech  itself 
was  only  a  monument  or  cenotaph. 
The  purpose  of  the  hole  it  would  be 
idle  to  guess  at.*  The  holed  stone  at 
Stennis,  in  Orkney,  with  its  “  promise 
of  Odin,”  of  which  Sir  W.  Scott  has 
made  good  use  in  the  Pirate,  and 
the  holed  stone,  the  “  Men-an-tol,” 
near  Lanyon  (see  Ete.  13),  may  be 
compared. 

A  short  distance  W.  of  the  crom¬ 
lech  the  rly.  crosses  the  foot  of  a 
down,  which  was  formerly  covered 
with  blocks  of  snow-white  quartz,  of 
which  many  still  remain. 

The  Cheesewring.  This  remark¬ 
able  object  consists  of  tabular  blocks 
of  granite  heaped  one  upon  the 
other  after  the  manner  of  cheeses 
to  the  height  of  24  ft.,  but  has 
probably  acquired  its  name  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
press  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  cider,  in  squeezing  out  the 
liquor  from  the  cheese  or  pounded 
apples.  It  derives  its  extraordinary 
appearance  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  stones  at  the  base  being  less 
than  half  the  size  of  those  they  sup¬ 
port,  which  are  10  or  12  ft.  in  diam. 
Hence  the  shape  of  the  pile  is 
that  of  a  huge  fungus,  with  a  stalk 
so  slenderly  proportioned  for  the 
weight  of  the  head,  that  the  specta¬ 
tor  will  find  it  hard  to  divest  himself 
of  the  idea  of  its  instability.  (There 
is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for 
the  assumption  that  the  Cheesewring, 
or  similar  piles  of  rock,  such  as 
Bowerman’s  Nose  on  Dartmoor,  the 
Toad  Eock  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  or 

’  See  an  interesting  article  on  “Holes,”  in 
Baring-Gould’s  Strange  Survivals. 


those  on  Eipon  moor  in  Yorkshire, 
ever  served  as  “rock  idols.”  The 
suggestion  seems  to  be  due  originally 
to  Borlase.)  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
unfortunately  discovered  that  the 
granite  which  formed  the  substance 
of  this  hill  was  of  a  superior  quality ; 
a  rly.  was  conducted  to  the  spot, 
buildings  were  erected,  and  the  de¬ 
structive  quarryman  is  now  at  work 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  Cheesewring 
itself,  so  that  it  has  to  be  propped  by 
a  pile  of  stones.  By  a  lease  granted 
by  the  Duchy,  however,  bounds  have 
been  set  to  the  quarry,  in  order  that 
this  far-famed  curiosity  should  escape 
the  general  havoc  ;  but  the  ground 
about  it  is  covered  with  rubbish,  and 
the  neighbouring  rocks,  which  add  so 
much  to  the  effect  of  the  scene,  are 
daily  diminishing  in  their  numbers. 
These  rocks  were  a  subject  of  great 
veneration  to  a  Linkinhorne  stone¬ 
cutter  who  lived  in  the  last  cent., 
and  he  hollowed  out  for  himself  and 
family,  under  a  huge  block  of  granite, 
a  sort  of  cave-dwelling,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription  on  the  lintel  marks 
his  eccentricity  and  love  of  mathe¬ 
matics :  “  D.  Gumb  1735,”  and  a 
diagram  illustrating  Euclid’s  47th 
proposition.  A  British  rampart  may 
be  observed  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
The  eminence  commands  an  impos¬ 
ing  prospect.  N.  and  S.  2  seas  form 
the  horizon,  and  N.W.  Brown  Willy 
lifts  his  head,  and  offers  a  landmark 
to  those  wishing  to  proceed  to  the  Ja¬ 
maica  Inn.  On  a  clear  day  you  may 
see  across  Devonshire  from  Hartland 
to  Plymouth,  and  both  Dartmoor  and 
Exmoor  enter  into  the  view. 

Several  rocky  tors  are  situated  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Sharpitor,  or 
Sharp  Point  Tor  (1200  ft.),  rises  in 
a  beautiful  cone  immediately  N.  of 
the  Cheesewring,  and  bears  upon  its 
western  slope  the  remains  of  one  of 
those  ancient  enclosures  called  Jmt 
circles,  and  lines  of  stones. 

Kilmarth  Tor  (1277  ft.),  directly  N. 
by  W.  of  Sharpitor,  and  the  grandest 
of  the  group,  stretches  E.  and  W. 
in  a  ridge  which  is  nearly  precipi- 
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tous  on  its  N.  flank.  The  granite 
heaped  upon  this  hill  presents  the 
most  fantastic  forms,  and  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  the  spot  is  as  yet  undis¬ 
turbed.  A  pile  of  rocks,  starting 
upward  from  the  crest  and  W.  of  the 
summit,  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  leaning  tower,  the  upper  surface 
outlying  the  base.  Kilmarth  is  a 
favourite  resort  in  summer  for  pic¬ 
nics,  not  the  least  of  the  attractions 
being  the  profusion  of  whortle¬ 
berries,  for  which  this  tor  is  famous. 
Some  hut  circles,  barrows,  stone- 
niches,  lines  of  stones,  and  vestiges 
of  ancient  stream-works,  may  be 
found  between  Kilmarth  and  the 
Jamaica  Inn. 

Two  other  hills,  rising  N.  of  Kil¬ 
marth,  will  strike  the  beholder  by  the 
grandeur  of  their  irregular  outline. 
These  are  Hawk's  Tor  {Turris  accipi- 
trimi  the  easternmost)  and  Trewortha 
-=  higher  tor  (1050  ft.)  On  Trewortha 
Tor  is  King  Arthur’s  Bed  {beth,  i.e. 
grave),  a  groujD  of  rock  basins,  one  of 
which  is  large  enough  for  a  man  to 
lie  down  in.  Near  Trewortha  Tor  to 
the  W.  are 

Smallacoinbe  Enclosures — groups 
of  rectangular  huts  of  questionable 
age,  intermingled  with  circular  huts, 
of  probably  earlier  date.  One  of 
these  groups  of  rectangular  huts, 
cleared  out  by  the  Bev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould  and  the  Bev.  A.  H.  Malan, 
was  found  to  contain  rude  unglazed 
pottery  and  worked  flints,  but  not 
sufficient  relics  of  the  past  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  date  of  their  erection.  The 
group  thus  cleared  is  situated  close 
to  the  end  of  the  rly.  from  the 
Cheesewring  towards  Trewint. 

About  1  m.  S.  of  the  Cheesewring 
are  The  Hurlers,  formerly  3  large 
intersecting  circles,  2  of  which 
have  their  centres  in  a  line — that  of 
the  third,  or  southernmost,  is  about 
30  ft.  beyond  the  others.  They  are  of 
the  respective  minor  diam.  (they  are 
slightly  elliptical)  of  115  ft.  6  in., 
139  ft.,  and  100  ft.  The  northern 
circle  consists  at  present  of  13  stones, 
6  of  which  remain  erect ;  the  middle 

[Cornwall.] 


circle  has  13  stones  remaining,  9 
being  erect ;  and  the  southern  circle 
has  8  stones  left,  of  which  all  but  2 
are  prostrate.  Two  large  stones, 
perhaps  the  remains  of  an  avenue, 
stand  at  some  distance  W.  of  the 
circles. 

The  circles  are  named  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  tradition  that  they  were 
once  men  (or  according  to  a  more 
merciful  tradition,  the  balls  of  the 
men)  who,  amusing  themselves  by 
hurling  on  the  Sabbath,  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  sitone.  Hals,  a  writer 
on  Cornish  antiquities,  adverting  to 
this  legend,  quaintly  remarks,  “  Did 
but  the  ball  which  these  hurlers  used 
when  flesh  and  blood  appear  directly 
over  them  immovably  pendent  in  the 
air,  one  might  be  apt  to  credit  some 
little  of  the  tale  ;  but  as  the  case  is, 
I  can  scarcely  help  thinking  but  the 
present  stones  were  always  stones, 
and  will  to  the  world’s  end  continue 
so,  unless  they  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
pulverize  them.”  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  possibility  of  their 
conversion  has  been  fully  demon¬ 
strated,  and  that  many  of  these  un¬ 
fortunate  hurlers  have  been  long 
since  reduced  to  their  original  dust, 
or  been  cut  in  twain  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  farmer. 

The  stone  commonly  called  the 
Other  Half  Stone,  in  a  field  about 
f  m.  S.S.W.  of  St.  Cleer  Ch.,  is 
a  granite  shaft  of  a  cross  with  a 
broken  mortice  on  the  top,  in  which 
the  cross  was  inserted  :  it  is  covered 
with  the  interlacing  knot-work  com¬ 
mon  in  Cornwall  and  Ireland.  The 
Half  Stone  is  the  base  of  this  or  some 
other  cross  ;  it  consists  of  a  square 
stone  with  a  very  large  mortice  in 
the  top  with  Doniert  plainly  legible. 
What  follows  is  rather  conjectural, 
but  it  has  been  read  Doniert  rogavit 
pro  anima.  Doniert,  according  to 
Carew,  is  D ungarth,  son  of  Caradoc, 
king  of  Cornwall;  drowned  a.d.  872. 
This  occupies  the  whole  of  one  side  ; 
on  the  other  are  4  panels,  each  con¬ 
taining  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
interchanged  knot.  In  consequence  of 
the  tradition  of  a  sepulchral  chamber 
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beneath  these  stones,  more  recent 
excavations  discovered  a  cruciform 
chamber  in  a  good  state  of^  preser¬ 
vation,  but  containing  no  relics. 

The  Well  of  St.  Cleer,  the  Bap¬ 
tistery,  or  chapel,  by  which  it  was 
enclosed,  and  an  ancient  cross,  about 
9  ft.  high,  form  a  group  by  the  road¬ 
side,  100  yds.  below  the  church.  The 
chapel  was  destroyed  by  fanatics 
in  the  Civil  war,  but  appears  to  have 
been  similar  in  size  and  construction 
to  that  which  now  stands  by  Dupath 
Well  near  Callington  (Ete.  3).  It 
was  restored  1864,  as  a  memorial  of 
the  Bev.  John  dope,  67  years  vicar  of 
St.  Cleer,  by  his  grandchildren.  The 
well  is  said  to  have  been  once  used 
as  a  hows-seniriQ ,  or  duchiug  pool,  for 
the  cure  of  mad  people. 

St.  Cleer,  2|  m.  N.  of  LiskeardCh., 

3  m.  from  G.  W.Ely.  stat.,  was  once 
a  busy  place,  but  the  pop.  (about 
2000)  is  daily  decreasing  owing  to  the 
closing  of  the  mines.  The  load  from 
Liskeard  crosses  St  Cleer  Down  (alt. 
753  ft.),  a  stony  height  commanding 
a  fine  view,  and  then  enters  the 
church-town  of  St.  Cleer,  so  called 
after  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Poor 
Clares,  out  of  Cornwall  known  as  St. 
Clare.  The  stranger  will  notice  the 
tower  of  the  Church,  97  ft.  high,  the 
tomb  of  Sir  John  Beer  and  Eichard 
Langford,  and,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
building,  a  Norm,  doorway  with  zig¬ 
zag  moulding,  now  walled  up. 

(d)  Those  who  are  fond  of  wild 
scenery  will  derive  much  pleasure 
from  a  walk  from  Liskeard,  by  the 
Jamaica  Inn  and  Brown  Willy to 
Carnelford,  from  which  they  can  visit 
Tintagel,  on  the  N.  coast.  But  a 
compass  is  an  absolute  necessity , 
and  the  attempt  should  not  be  made 
by  a  stranger  except  in  fine  clear 
weather.  For  there  are  many  bogs 
on  the  moor,  which  may  be  entered 
unawares  ■,  and  fogs  frequently  come 
on  with  surprising  suddenness,  when 
the  very  few  distant  landmarks  be¬ 
come  at  once  obliterated,  and  a  furze- 
bush  assumes  the  proportions  of  a 
house  (Ete.  1). 


Golytha  Bock,  in  the  bed  of  a 
stream,  \  m.  below  Dreynes  Bridge 
(on  the  road  to  the  Jamaica  Inn), 
with  3  small  but  pleasing  falls,  is 
well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  name 
Golytha,  “obstruction,”  is  the  same 
as  the  Welsh  “  golydda,”  and  applied 
to  these  rocks  it  is  perfectly  signifi¬ 
cant.  The  Eiver  Fowey  pursues  its 
course  from  the  moors  through  this 
beautiful  wild  valley  till  it  unites 
below  the  rly.  at  “  Two  Waters  Foot  ” 
with  the  St.  Neot  Eiver. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  collectors 
(misnamed  botanists)  will  not  wan¬ 
tonly  destroy  the  ferns  and  other 
wild  plants  they  may  find,  as 
they  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
doing. 

(e)  The  Church  of  St.  Neot,  about 
5  m.  N.W.  of  Liskeard,  a  Perp. 
edifice  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Edw.  VI.,  1480,  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  ornament  outside,  has  a 
fine  carved  wood  roof,  and  has  been 
long  celebrated  for  its 

*  Stained-glass  Windows,  con¬ 
structed  at  different  periods  between 
1480  and  1532,  and  restored  in  1829 
by  the  Eev.  E.  G.  Grylls,  the  patron 
of  the  living,  after  exposure  to  neg¬ 
lect  and  spoliation  for  300  years  ; 
about  half  of  the  glass  is  new.  The 
work  is  creditable,  although  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  days  of  true  re¬ 
storation  :  it  has  been  executed  with 
great  care  and  expense.  The  15 
windows  are  known  as  St.  George’s, 
St.  Neot’s,  the  Young  Women’s,  the 
Wives’,  the  Harris,  the  Callawaye, 
the  Tubbe,  the  Chancel,  the  Creation, 
the  Noah,  the  Borlase,  the  Motton, 
the  Eedemption,  the  Acts,  and  the 
Armorial.  In  St.  George’s  window 
are  depicted  the  surprising  adven¬ 
tures  of  our  patron  saint,  viz. : 
fighting  the  Gauls — killing  the  dra¬ 
gon — receiving  his  arms  from  the 
Virgin— taken  prisoner  by  the  Gauls 
— restored  to  life  by  the  Virgin — 
ridden  over  by  the  king’s  son — torn 
to  pieces  with  iron  rakes — boiled  in 
lead — dragged  by  wild  horses — and, 
finally,  beheaded.  In  St.  Neot’s  win- 
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clow  we  find  incidents  of  a  less  stirring 
description,  but  quite  as  marvellous  ; 
for  the  legend  of  St.  Neot  is  one  of  the 
most  fanciful  in  the  whole  calendar  of 
saints.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  the  uncle  of  King  Alfred,  and  by 
others  a  poor  shepherd,  who  first  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  impounding  in 
a  ring  of  moor- stone  some  obstinate 
crows  which  he  had  been  set  to  scare 
from  a  corn-field.  This  “  pound  ”  is 
still  shown  onGonzion  Down,  near  the 
church ;  it  is  a  square  earthen  fort.  So 
remarkable  a  feat  at  once  brought  him 
into  notice ;  and  to  establish  his  fame 
he  retired  from  the  world  and  became 
a  hermit.  A  belief  soon  spread  that 
he  was  specially  favoured  by  Heaven, 
and  invested  with  a  strange  power 
over  man  and  beast.  Many  are  the 
wild  tales  of  his  miraculous  per¬ 
formances — as  of  his  “holy  well,” 
which  an  angel  stocked  with  fish  as 
food  for  St.  Neot,  but  on  condition 
that  he  took  only  1  for  his  daily 
meal.  The  stock  consisted  but  of 
2,  but  of  2  for  ever,  like  a  guinea 
in  a  fairy  purse.  It  happened,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  saint  fell  sick  and 
became  dainty  in  his  appetite  ;  and 
his  servant,  Barius  by  name,  in  his 
eagerness  to  please  his  master,  cooked 
the  2,  boiling  the  one  and  broiling 
the  other.  Great  was  the  consterna¬ 
tion  of  St.  Neot ;  but,  recovering  his 
presence  of  mind,  he  ordered  the  fish 
to  be  thrown  back  into  the  spring, 
and  falling  on  his  knees  most  humbly 
sought  forgiveness.  The  servant  re¬ 
turned,  declaring  that  the  fish  were 
alive  and  sporting  in  the  water  ;  and 
when  the  proper  meal  had  been  pre¬ 
pared,  the  saint  on  tasting  it  was  in¬ 
stantly  restored  to  health.  At  another 
time  St.  Neot  was  praying  at  this 
well,  when  a  hunted  deer  sought 
protection  by  his  side.  On  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  dogs  the  saint  reproved 
them,  and,  behold,  they  crouched 
at  his  feet,  whilst  the  huntsman, 
affected  by  the  miracle,  renounced 
the  world  and  hung  up  his  bugle- 
horn  in  the  cloister.  Again,  the 
oxen  belonging  to  the  saint  had 
been  stolen,  and  wild  deer  came  of 


!  their  own  accord  to  replace  thenii 
When  the  thieves  beheld  St.  Neot 
ploughing  with  his  stags  they  were 
conscience-stricken  and  returned  what 
they  had  stolen.  Such  stories  as  these 
are  represented  in  the  window,  and 
many  more  may  be  gathered  from  the 
country-people,  who  affirm  that  the 
chm-ch  was  built  by  night,  and  the 
materials  brought  together  by  teams 
of  2  deer  and  1  hare.  They  also  show 
in  the  churchyard  the  stone  on  which 
the  saint  used  to  stand  to  throw  the 
key  into  the  keyhole,  which  had 
been  accidentally  placed  too  high. 
(St.  Neot  was  of  small  stature,  and 
either  this  lock  or  another  was  in 
the  habit  of  descending,  so  that  his 
hand  could  reach  it.)  The  Young 
Women’s  window  dates  from  1529, 
and  was  the  gift  of  the  village 
maidens.  It  contains  the  figures  of 
St.  Patrick,  St.  Clara,  St.  Mancus, 
and  St.  Brechan — the  last  a  Welsh 
king,  whose  24  sons  were  all  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Cornwall.  The  Creation 
window  in  the  S.  aisle  represents 
Christ  with  compasses  in  hand  plan¬ 
ning  the  Creation,  and  the  9  grades  of 
the  angelic  hierarchy ;  Eve  emerging 
from  Adam’s  side;  the  green  serpent, 
&c.  In  another  we  see  the  Ark  of 
Noah,  and  the  source  of  his  fall,  an 
empty  bottle,  in  the  corner.  In  other 
windows  are  represented  various  sub¬ 
jects  from  the  Old  Testament.  The 
work  and  drawing  in  all  these  windows 
are  very  rough,  but  a  rich  general 
effect  is  produced.' 

In  a  former  church  had  been  de¬ 
posited  the  remains  of  St.  Neot, 
which  in  974  were  carried  away  by 
the  founders  of  Eynesbury  Abbey, 
in  Huntingdonshire.  An  arm,  how¬ 
ever,  was  left  behind,  and  this  was 
long  preserved  in  a  stone  casket, 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  N. 
aisle.  This  remaining  limb  was  the 
object  of  constant  pilgrimages.  Above 
it  is  an  inscription  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  the  time  of  the 
Eeformation. 

*  See  the  Rev.  H.  Grylls’  Descripfiee 
Sketch  of  the  Windou's  of  St.  Neot's,  pub 
by  Parker  in  1854. 
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Here  is  also,  as  in  so  many  other 
churches  in  Cornwall,  a  King 
Charles’s  letter.  (See  Introd.,  p. 
[16].) 

The  *  Tower,  erected  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  14th  cent.,  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  Dec.,  and  well  worthy  of  a 
careful  examination,  as  good  towers 
of  that  date  are  uncommon.  The 
granite  groining  of  the  porch-roof 
is  worth  notice,  and  there  is  some 
stained  glass  in  the  window  of  the 
parvise  above.  A  fine  shaft  of  a 
cross,  covered  with  interlacing  knot- 
work,  is  to  be  seen  by  the  churchyard 
gate.  St.  NeoVs  Well,  in  a  meadow 
near,  was  arched  over  in  granite  by 
the  late  Gen.  Carlyon.  It  was  in 
this  well  that  St.  Neot  stood  up  to 
his  chin  daily,  and  chanted  the 
Psalter  throughout.  The  old  name 
of  the  parish  was  Neotstow,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  in  a  church  on  this 
site  that  King  Alfred  was  praying 
(during  a  hunting  expedition  into 
Cornwall)  when  a  change  took  place 
in  his  spiritual  life. 

About  2  m.  W.  of  St.  Neot,  in  the 
parish  of  Warleggan,  is  Treveddoe  tin 
stream-work,  which  is  worth  seeing, 
and  is  noticed  in  Kte.  10.  Warleg¬ 
gan  Ch.  is  poor,  but  the  parsonage 
garden  is  indeed  beautiful.  Tren- 
goffe  (i.e.  Tre-an-gof,  the  smith’s 
house)  in  this  parish  well  shows  the 
favourite  situation  for  an  old  manor- 
house  of  the  16th  cent.  There  is  a 
curious  avenue  of  sycamores. 


Liskeaed  to  Teuko — Ely. 

The  Rly.,  leaving  Liskeard,  crosses 
the  valley  of  the  Looe  River  at  Moors- 
water  by  a  lofty  viaduct  (see  ante). 

m.  it  reaches 

21  m.Doublebois  S tat,,  where  it  runs 
parallel  to  the  old  turnpike,  but  on 
the  side  of  the  hill  above,  and  cross¬ 
ing  the  spurs  of  the  hill  by  viaducts, 
the  highest  of  which  is  151  ft. 


St.  Neot,  with  its  church  and  re¬ 
markable  painted  windows,  is  about 
3  m.  N.,  crossing  a  bridge  over  Fowey 
River,  and  passing  through  the  pretty 
grounds  of  Treverbyn  (seeyjos^). 

S.  of  the  line  is  Braddoc  Down  (see 
below),  scattered  over  with  cairns.  The 
scenery  all  along  this  valley  is  very 
pretty.  The  junction  of  the  Dreynes 
River  with  that  of  St.  Neot  is  seen  rt.; 
and  soon  after  passing  Doublebois 
stat.  the  little  manor-house  of  Pen- 
gelly  (Pengelly,  i.e.  Pencelli  =  wood- 
head)  called 

Treverbyn  Vean,  to  which  is  at¬ 
tached  a  curious  manorial  service. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  has  to  present 
a  grey  cloak  {cappa  grisea)  to  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall  on  his  crossing  the 
border  of  the  county  from  Devon¬ 
shire.  This  holding  was  granted  to 
the  Lord  de  Mpleyn  in  1543.  The 
house  at  Treverbyn  is  modern.  The 
dining-room  is  panelled  with  cedar 
brought  from  Bermuda  by  Admiral 
Boscawen  ;  and  the  timber  roofs  of 
the  entrance  hall  (with  Minstrels’ 
Gallery),  dining  and  drawing  rooms, 
w'ere  made  from  the  teak  of  the 
Orinoco  which  took  the  Coldstream 
Guards  to  the  E.  in  1854.  The  draw¬ 
ing-room  contains  some  very  good  ta¬ 
pestry  and  a  chimney-piece  with  the 
legend  of  St.  Neot,  designed  by  W. 
Burges.  The  collection  of  rhododen¬ 
drons  in  the  grounds  is  unusually 
large. 

rt.  is  passed  Glynn,  seat  of  Lord 
Vivian,  in  a  pretty  valley. 

27  m.  Bodmin  Road  ^  junct. 
stat.  at  Glynn  Bridge  (town  is  4  m. 
distant).  [There  is  a  branch  rly.  from 
Bodmin  Road  to  Bodmin  and  Wade- 
bridge.  Leaving  the  Bodmin  Road 
stat.,  the  rly.  passes  on  a  viaduct  the 
deep  Tre-caer  Bottom,  which  leads  to 
the  Glynn  valley.  The  dell  is  a  mass 
of  foliage,  and  a  very  favourite  haunt 
of  the  woodcock.  To  tin  N.  are  the 
Bodmin  moors,  and  westward  Hens- 
barrow,  the  Roche  Rocks,  and  crested 
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Helmen  Tor.]  (Bodmin  is  described 

in  Ete.  8.)  | 

1 

1.  is  Braddoc  Down,  where  the 
Parliamentarians  were  defeated  by 
Sir  Ealph  Hopton  in  Jan.  1643.  An 
obelisk  on  the  hilltop,  ^  m.  E.  of 
Boconnoc  House,  marks  the  position 
of  the  Eoyalists.  The  Eoundheads 
were  posted  opposite,  with  the  valley 
between.  After  firing  at  each  other 
for  some  time  with  no  result.  Sir  ' 
Ealph  Hopton  went  down  the  valley, 
charged  up  the  hill  of  Braddoc,  ut¬ 
terly  routed  the  Eoundheads,  pursued 
them  through  Liskeard,  and  took 
possession  of  that  town. 

{Braddoc,  Brit,  “treachery,”  has 
been  corrupted  into  Broadoak.)  Prob¬ 
ably  the  name  of  Treachery  was 
given  for  some  deed  of  which  the 
numerous  barrows  or  tumuli  are  the 
existing  records,  rt.  is  Largin  Castle. 

[From  the  high  ground  beyond 
West  Taphouse,  a  lonely  public-house 
under  the  bleak  height  of  Five  Bari'ow 
Down,  are  seen  1.  the  wooded  hills 
and  valleys  of  Boconnoc,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  prospects  in  the  county. 
Nearer  the  road  rises  Bocoyinoc  Cross, 
erected  1848  by  the  Hon.  George 
Fortescue.] 

The  rly.  descends  through  the 
valley  of  the  Fowey  Eiver,  with 
Eestormel  Castle  rt.,  to 

30^  m.  Lostwithiel  Stat.j;^  (pop* 
897) , an  old  town  prettily  situated  in  the 
deep  valley  of  the  Fowey.  It  is  fanci¬ 
fully  said  to  be  lost  loithm  the  hill ; 
but  the  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Lestivithiel,  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
town,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
Cornwall,  was  at  one  time  the  most 
important,  as  that  in  which  the 
Earls  and  Dukes  of  Cornwall  held 
their  Stannary  Courts.  Lostwithiel 
had  been  made  a  free  borough  by 
Earl  Eichard,  King  of  the  Eomans. 
His  son  made  it  the  sole  place  in 
Cornwall  for  the  coinage  and  sale  of 
tin. 

This  exclusive  privilege  was  of  no 
long  duration,  but  was  soon  shared 
with  Truro,  Penzance,  and  Liskeard 


(see  ante).  Here  the  county  elections 
took  place  till  1832. 

The  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew 
has  an  E.  E.  tower,  surmounted  by 
a  Dec.  octagonal  lanthorn-spire,  “  a 
composition  as  beautiful  as  it  is  unique. 
The  gablets  surmounting  each  side 
of  the  octagonal  belfry,  though  of  a 
plain  character,  produce  an  effect  of 
richness  unsurpassed  by  any  para¬ 
pet.” — E.  W.  Godwin.  This  old 
church  is  full  of  objects  of  interest, 
and  is  well  worth  careful  inspection. 
It  contains  very  good  Dec.  work,  and 
one  of  the  few  clerestories  in  the 
county.  The  fine  Dec.  E.  window  is 
of  the  14th  cent.  The  church  was 
materially  inj  ured  by  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder  during  its  occupation  by 
the  Eoundheads  under  Essex  in  1644. 
The  octagonal  font  has  8  panels  with 
sculptures  :  (1)  Crucifix.  (2)  Knight 
on  horseback  with  hawk  and  hound 
(3)  Two  dragons.  (4)  Head  of 
ape  with  serpent  coiled  above.  (5) 
Blank.  (6)  Hare  caught  by  a  dog. 
(7)  Mitred  abbot.  (8)  Lion.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  a  horse  was 
christened  “  Charles  ”  in  this  font 
during  the  Eoundhead  occupation  of 
the  town.  In  the  N.  aisle  is  a  Brass 
to  Tristram  Curteys,  1423. 

Near  the  church  is  the  Duchy - 
house,  a  modern  structure  of  very  mas¬ 
sive  slate,  but  including  remains  of  the 
so-called  Stannary  Court  Prison, 
which  are  in  all  probability  those  of 
a  Hall  of  Exchequer  and  other  build 
ings  erected  by  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Cornwall  (son  of  Eichard,  King  of  the 
Eomans),  temp.  Edw.  I.  The  windows 
of  the  hall  are  modern  and  doubtful 
restorations. 

The  curious  and  picturesque  bridge 
over  the  Fowey  dates  from  the  14th 
cent.  The  trout  of  Lostwithiel  are 
considered  very  excellent. 
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Excursions. 

{a)  Restonnel  Castle ;  (b)  Lanhydroc 
House;  (c)  Boconnoc;  (d) Valley 
of  the  Fowey. 

To  Restormel,  Lauhydroc,  Bocon¬ 
noc,  and  to  Fowey  by  the  river. 

(a)  The  ivy-mantled  ruin  of  Res¬ 
tormel  Castle  (Res  or  Lcs-tormel,  i.c. 
the  Court  of  Assembly  or  Gathering— 
i.e.  for  battle  :  it  is  still  often  called 
Z/Cstormel)  crowns  a  hill  1  m.  N.  on 
the  valley  side.  Restormel,  at  a  very 
early  period,  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Cardinhams.  In 
1264  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Thomas  Tracey,  who  married  the 
Cardinham  heiress ;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  he  surrendered  the  castle  of 
Restormel  to  Ralph  Arundell,  to  be 
held  on  behalf  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 
The  castle  soon  after  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  either 
Richard,  King  of  the  Romans  (time  of 
Hen.  III.),  or  his  son  Edmund.  The 
present  remains  are  said  to  be  the 
work  of  Richard.  There  is  proba¬ 
bly,  with  the  exception  of  the  addi¬ 
tions  mentioned  below,  some  truth 
in  the  tradition,  since  the  castle 
resembles  in  plan  those  of  Laun¬ 
ceston  and  Trematon — Rtes.  1  and 
7,  and  comp.  Totnes,  Handbook  for 
Devon,  and  Exeter. 

The  castle  is  described  by  Leland 
as  “unroofed  and  sore  defaced”  in 
the  time  of  Hen.  VIII.,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  ruin  in  the  days  of 
Eliz.  “The  whole  castle,”  says 
Norden,  wndting  in  that  reign,  “  be- 
ginneth  to  mourne,  and  to  wringe 
out  hard  stones  for  teares  ;  that  she 
that  was  embraced,  visited,  and  de¬ 
lighted  with  great  princes,  is  now 
desolate,  forsaken,  and  forlorne.” 
Restormel  was,  however,  garrisoned 
in  the  Civil  war  by  the  Parliament, 
and  taken  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
Aug.  21,  1644.  It  is  now  annexed  to 
the  duchy. 

All  that  now  remains  is  a  circular  , 
embattled  keep,  crowning  the  hill,  ! 
with  gatehouse  on  the  W.,  and  a  pro-  I 


jecting  tower  E.N.E.,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a  deep  moat.  The 
gatehouse  and  tower  may  be  (parts  of 
them  certainly  are)  later  additions. 

The  castle  is  reached  by  the  road 
leading  to  Restormel  House  (C.  B. 
Sawle,  Esq.),  the  property  of  d-he 
duchy,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  (At  the  farmyard  behind 
the  house  turn  1.  up  the  hill,  and  rt. 
in  the  field  above,  where  a  stile 
shows  the  way  into  the  wood.)  In 
the  drive  through  the  park  you  pass 
Restormel  Mine,  visited  by  the  Queen 
when  in  Cornwall.  It  is  worked  for 
iron,  which  is  contained  in  a  cross - 
course. 

(b)  Lanhydroc  House  (Lord  Ro- 
bartes),  2^  m.  N.W.,  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Robartes,  Viscounts 
Bodmin  and  Earls  of  Radnor.  The 
greater  part  of  this  fine  old  family 
residence  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1881.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1885,  and 
considerable  additions  were  then 
made.  Sir  Richard  Robartes,  created 
a  baron  by  James  I.,  became  owner 
of  Lanhydroc  in  1620.  His  son,  who 
built  the  house,  the  second  Lord 
Robartes,  attached  himself  to  the 
Parliament,  and  Lanhydroc  was  gar¬ 
risoned  for  the  Parliament  in  the 
Civil  war  — (the  headquarters  of 
Essex’s  army  were  at  Respryn,  at 
the  foot  of  the  avenue  of  sycamores ; 
those  of  the  Royalists,  under  Sir 
Beville  Grenville,  at  Boconnoc) — 
and  surrendered  in  1644  to  the  king, 
who  bestowed  it  on  Sir  Richard 
Grenville.  The  Parliament  restored 
it  to  its  original  owner,  who  led  a 
retired  life  here  during  the  Protec¬ 
torate,  was  received  into  favour  by 
Charles  II.,  became  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
Lord-Lieut.  of  Ireland,  and  President 
of  the  Council,  and  in  1679  was 
created  Viscount  Bodmin  and  Earl  of 
Radnor.  The  title  became  extinct 
1757. 

The  house  is  approached  by  an 
avenue  planted  in  1648,  under  orders 
sent  by  Lord  Robartes  from  London, 
when  he  had  become  Conservative, 
and  had  been  clapped  by  Oliver 
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Cromwell  into  the  Gatehouse.  The  ' 
N.  and  S.  wings  of  the  house  bear 
date,  respectively,  1636,  1642 ;  the 
gateway  1651.  The  long  gallery,  j 
116  ft.  in  length,  the  ceiling  of  which  : 
is  adorned  by  a  rude  stucco  relief  of 
the  Creation,  contains  the  library 
collected  by  its  builder,  LordRobartes,  i 
a  staunch  Presbyterian,  and  “  his 
chaplain— one  Hannibal  Gammon — 
which  stands  on  the  old  shelves  of 
the  long  gallery  as  if  its  Roundhead 
purchasers  had  been  using  it  only 
yesterday  .  .  .  rare  old  tomes  .  .  . 
a  large  part  seasoned  with  many  a  | 
bitter  MS.  marginal  note  against 
prelacy  and  popery.”  The  carved 
oak  panelling  in  this  gallery,  its  ceil-  i 
ing,  and  the  Flemish  tapestry  and  , 
cedar  panels  in  the  drawing-room, 
should  be  noticed.  Out  of  one  of 
the  bedrooms  there  is  a  hiding-room 
behind  the  panels.  The  Tregeagle  j 
of  the  old  legends  was  steward  to  i 
Lord  Robartes,  and  a  room  is  still  i 
called  “  Tregeagle’s  room.”  There 
are  some  family  portraits  worth 
notice,  amongst  them  that  of  the 
second  Lord  Robartes.  The  private 
gardens  are  very  pretty. 

The  church  at  the  back  of  the 
house  was  well  restored  in  1887.  It 
has  no  antiquities  of  interest  except  a 
cross  which  stands  by  the  porch. 
An  avenue  leads  to  the  Barbican,  an 
old  structure. 

(c)  Boconnoc  (J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.),  ' 
4  m.  E.,  contains  some  good  paint¬ 
ings  by  Kneller,  Lely,  and  Reynolds,  : 
and  a  bust  of  Lord  Chatham.  Bocon¬ 
noc  was  purchased  in  1709  by  Governor  ! 
Pitt,  the  grandfather  of  the  great  j 
Earl  of  Chatham.  It  was  the  property 
of  Lady  Grenville,  who  possessed  also 
the  beautiful  seat  of  Dropmore,  near  , 
Maidenhead  (see  Handbook  for 
Berks),  and  succeeded  to  this  property  j 
on  the  death  of  her  brother.  Lord 
Camelford,  who  erected  the  obelisk  in 
the  park  to  the  memory  of  his  friend 
Sir  Philip  Lyttelton.  This  obelisk 
stands  in  a  redoubt  made  at  the  time 
Charles  I.  had  his  headquarters  at 
Boconnoc,  and  was  the  rear  of  the 


position  of  his  line  when  the  battle 
of  Braddoc  Down  was  fought  (see 
above). 

The  beautiful  woods  of  Boconnoc 
stretch  far  over  hill  and  valley,  and 
are  watered  by  tributaries  to  the  little 
river  Lerrin.  A  carriage-road,  6  m. 
long,  runs[  through  them.  (Permis¬ 
sion  to  drive  through  the  park  must 
be  obtained  at  the  lodge.) 

The  little  Perp.  Church  of  Bocon¬ 
noc  is  above  the  house,  and  has 
been  much  cared  for.  On  the  com¬ 
munion-table  of  oak  are  the  words, 
“  Made  by  me,  Sir  Reynold  Mohun, 
1629.”  The  reredos  is  of  Jacobean 
woodwork,  set  up  1888. 

In  Braddoc  Church  (Perp.,  N.  end 
of  Boconnoc  Park)  there  are  remains 
of  old  glass,  emblems  of  the  Passion, 
alternating  with  modern  arms,  &c., 
and  a  chalice  of  the  15th  cent. 

(rZ)  The  Valley  of  the  Fowey  be¬ 
tween  Lostwithiel  and  the  coast  is 
remarkable  for  some  of  the  most 
delightful  scenery  in  Cornwall.  To 
view  it  to  advantage,  the  traveller 
should  take  a  boat  at  Lostwithiel  and 
descend  the  stream.  In  2^  m.  the 
banks  suddenly  open  out,  and  the 
glassy  reaches  of  an  estuary  are  be¬ 
held  winding  towards  the  sea.  The 
most  notable  points  are  the  Church  of 
St.  Winnow  (Perp.,  beautifully  situ¬ 
ated  and  well  cared  for)  and  the  ro¬ 
mantic  inlets  flowing  to  Lerrin  and 
St.  Cadoc.  In  the  parish  is  a  House 
of  Mercy,  similar  to  that  at  Wantage 
(see  Handbook  for  Berks).  Fowey 
(Rte.  9),  7  m.,  may  also  be  reached 
by  rail  by  Par  and  St.  Blazey. 

Pelyn  House,  seat  of  Nicholas 
Kendall,  Esq.,  m.  from  Lost¬ 
withiel,  was  burnt  down  in  April 
1862. 

[A  delightful  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Lostwithiel  by  taking 
train  by  Par  to  Bridges  stat.  and  the 
beautiful  Luxulion  Valley  (Rte.  10). 

St.  Blazey  (church  of  no  interest, 
ded.  to  the  patron  saint  of  Woolcomb- 
ers)  and  its  neighbourhood  may  also 
be  visited,  proceeding  either  by  road 
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(4  m.),  or  by  rail  to  St-  Blazey  (stat. 
on  the  Par  and  Newquay  line) 
(see  Kte.  9).  By  road,  |  m.  rt.,  is 
seen  the  fine  tower  of  Lanlivery  Ch. 
N.  of  it  are  the  rugged  hills  of  Red 
Moor  and  (3|  m.)  Helmen  Tor  (see 
Rte.  10).  At  Red  Moor  is  an  old 
tin-work,  with  remains  of  (so-called) 
Jews’  houses  and  smelting-places. 
Several  ingots  of  tin  have  been  found 
here,  and  a  figure  in  tin  (now  at 
Lanhydroc),  12  or  14  in.  high,  a  rude 
representation  of  Moses  (?).  It  has 
Hebrew  characters  on  the  back  and 
front,  and  2  horns  or  rays  project¬ 
ing  from  the  sides  of  the  head.  A  lane 
and  a  church-path  lead  from  Lan¬ 
livery,  a  fine  church,  to  the  Luxulion 
Valley,  the  Treffry  Viaduct,  and  Valley 
of  Carmears,  and  afford  a  delightful, 
but  circuitous,  walk  to  St.  Blazey. 
The  direct  road  passes  the  abandoned 
works  of  the  Fowey  Consols  (copper- 
mine)  (seejjos^).] 

Lost'withiel  to  Truro. 

The  rly.  now  follows  a  valley,  the 
surface  of  which  is  disfigured  by 
miners’  operations,  now  doubly  deso¬ 
late  because  the  works  are  deserted 
and  brought  to  a  standstill  in  many 
instances. 

The  abandoned  Fowey  Consoli¬ 
dated  Mines  are  situated  rt.  of  the 
rly.  on  a  hill,  1  m.  from  St.  Blazey 
towards  Lostwithiel,  and  command 
a  panoramic  view.  They  formed 
(when  in  operation)  one  of  the  most 
important  groups  of  the  Cornish 
copper-mines. 

34f  m.  Par  Junct.:^.  stat.  (1^  m, 
S.  of  St.  Blazey). 

Junct.  for  Fowey  (Rte.  9)  and 
Newquay  (Rtes.  6  and  9). 

Par  is  a  busy  and  bustling  place 
(pop.  1589),  where  an  active  pil¬ 
chard-fishery  is  pursued,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  china-stone  and 
china-clay  is  shipped  to  Swansea  and 
the  potteries. 

The  Harbour  of  Par  was  entirely 
the  creation  of  the  late  Mr.  Treffry 


of  Place.  The  ores  of  the  once  rich 
Fowey  Consols  Mine  were  formerly 
shipped  at  Fowey,  whither  they  were 
carried  on  mules — a  very  tedious  and 
expensive  process.  In  consequence, 
Mr.  Treffry  resolved  to  form  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  harbour  at  Par.  The 
massive  breakwater,  1200  ft.  long, 
gives  protection  from  the  southerly 
gales  which  sweep  the  open  bay. 
Commodious  quays  are  provided — 
besides  a  canal  (now  disused)  running 
up  the  St.  Blazey  Valley,  and  the 
rly.  (already  mentioned)  to  Hens- 
baiTow,  Luxulion,  and  Newquay. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.Treffry,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Cornwall  Rly.  (after¬ 
wards  taken  over  by  the  G.W.  Rly.) 
brought  Par  into  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  whole  G.W.  Rly.  system. 
There  is  now  harbour  accommodation 
for  50  vessels  ;  and  the  quays  and 
wharves  are  traversed  by  lines  of  rail 
in  connection  with  the  main  rly. 
Par  is  the  chief  port  of  shipment  for 
china-clay,  and  there  are  extensive 
granite-works  here  ;  but  as  the  many 
mines  for  which  Par  was  once  famous 
no  longer  exist,  the  deserted  works 
give  the  district  a  desolate  appear¬ 
ance. 

From  Par  a  long  hill  leads  to  the 
village  of  St.  Blazey  Gate,  on  a  lofty 
height,  from  which  the  deserted  works 
of  Par  Mount,  South  Polgooth,  and 
other  mines  are  seen  S.  At  Biscovey 
the  road  passes  rt.  a  very  good  church 
(G.  Street,  architect),  mainly  built 
by  the  late  Gen.  Carlyon,  and  de¬ 
scends  to  a  woody  region. 

The  rly.  crosses  the  canal  and 
tramroad  by  a  granite  skew  bridge. 
It  skirts  the  shore  and  commands  a 
pretty  view  of  the  bay.  The  distant 
cliffs  are  of  many  colours,  pierced  by 
green  rifts  and  chasms,  and  cur¬ 
tained  by  shrubs. 

rt.  of  the  rly.  is  Tregrehan  [i.c. 
“  the  granite-place  ”),  the  beautiful 
seat  of  G.  R.  G.  Carlyon,  Esq.,  in  a 
park  covered  with  noble  trees,  and 
celebrated  for  its  rhododendrons, 
which  are  of  singular  beauty,  though 
undermined  in  every  direction  by 
the  works  of  Old  Crinnis  (a  dis- 
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used  copper-mine).  A  stranger,  how¬ 
ever,  would  never  suspect  this. 
Close  by  are  Tregrehan  Consols  and 
Wheal  Eliza  tin-mines,  which  are  still 
in  full  work.  On  the  rt.,  2|  m.  from 
St.  Austell,  a  lane  leads  to  a  very 
pretty  valley,  where  there  are  quarries 
in  the  limestone  and  china-clay  works. 
One  on  foot  might  walk  this  way  to 
Carclaze,  and  then  descend  upon 
St.  Austell. 

The  rly.  curves  N.  and  reaches  by 
a  lofty  viaduct 

395-  m.  St.  Austell  Stat.j?:  (pop. 
5702).  This  town  (which  Leland 
described  as  a  “poor  village,”  and 
which  has  risen  to  importance 
from  its  situation  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  mining  district)  has 
a  place  in  history  as  having  been 
taken  by  Charles  I.  in  1644.  It  is 
seated  on  a  S.  slope  of  one  of  the 
great  hills,  and  is  a  place  of  some 
bustle  from  the  continual  transit 
through  its  streets  of  heavy  waggon - 
loads  of  china-clay  for  the  harbours 
of  Par  and  Charlestown.  It  is  a 
somewhat  gloomy  town,  but  with 
cheerful  villas  on  its  outskirts,  and  is 
chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  its 
fine  church. 

The  Church  of  St.  Austell  (restd. 
1870)  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
county,  with  a  fine  tower  and  con¬ 
taining  very  good  Dec.  work.  It  ranks 
among  the  few  Cornish  churches 
which  are  richly  ornamented,  such 
as  St.  Mary  at  Truro,  Probus,  and 
Launceston.  The  chancel  is  early 
Dec.  {circa  1290)  ;  the  nave  and 
tower  Perp. 

The  Stained-glass  Windows  are 
very  fine.  The  S.  windows  are  all 
en  suite:  4  represent  (like  the  carv¬ 
ings  both  in  wood  and  stone  of  the 
church)  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  The 
chancel  has  recently  been  richly 
decorated. 

The  font  is  of  the  Norm,  type  com¬ 
mon  in  Cornwall,  with  4  shafts  at  the 
angles,  having  masks  for  caps.  The 
bowl  is  sculptured  with  grotesque 
birds  and  quadrupeds. 

On  the  buttresses  of  the  S.  side 


of  the  church  are  represented  the 
ladder,  spear,  nails,  and  hammer, 
implements  and  emblems  of  the 
Crucifixion,  but  which  pass  with 
the  vulgar  for  miners’  tools.  Over 
the  porch  appears  a  pelican  carved 
in  local  stone  (the  old  pelican, 
which  used  to  stand  here,  is  now  in 
Truro  Museum),  also  an  inscription 
which  has  proved  a  sore  puzzle  to 
antiquaries,  but  is  generally  deci¬ 
phered  as  the  Cornish  words  Ry-clu 
=  Give  to  God. 

The  Perp.  toiver  shows  great  skill 
in  the  use  of  granite,  and  is  richly 
ornamented  with  figures  in  niches 
representing  the  Almighty  Father 
supporting  the  crucified  Saviour, 
Joseph  and  Mary,  3  saints  or  bishops, 
and  the  12  apostles.  With  Probus 
this  tower  divides  the  honours  of  the 
extreme  West,  and  is  particularly  no¬ 
ticeable  for  its  groups  of  niches  and 
the  small  elaborate  decorations  of 
its  belfry-story  and  parapet. 

Harte  (author  of  the  Life  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus)  died  Vicar  of  St. 
Austell  in  1774. 

The  Market-house  and  Town-hall, 
adjoining  the  church,  are  of  granite, 
and  spacious.  By  the  entrance  to  the 
town-hall  is  a  paving-stone  on  which 
proclamations  are  read,  and  (the 
story  runs)  a  witch  was  burnt.  But 
the  handsomest  modern  building  is 
the 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Bank,  op¬ 
posite  the  White  Hart.  It  is  of 
granite  and  marble. 

Another  structure  of  some  interest, 
but  of  a  very  different  date,  may  be 
found  in  the  valley,  to  the  1.  of  the 
Truro  road.  This  is 

Menacuddle  Well  —  i.e.  maen-a- 
coedl,  the  hawk’s  stone— and  the 
remains  of  its  little  chapel  or  bap¬ 
tistery,  in  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Bichards,  who  allows  the  pilgrim  to 
visit  it.  It  is  in  a  pretty  spot,  where 
the  river  tumbles  in  a  fall  (the  wood 
which  surrounded  it  was  cut  down 
1862).  1^  m.  S.,  on  the  road  to  Pen- 
tewan,  is  Penrice  (Sir  C.  B.  Graves- 
Sawle,  Bart.),  and  near  Mevagissey, 
at  a  distance  of 
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5  m.,  Heligan  (John  C.  L.  Tre- 
mayne,  Esq.)  Heligan— -i.e.  “  the 
willow-trees  ” — is  one  of  the  finest 
seats  in  the  West  country.  The 
house,  though  extremely  ugly,  is 
commodious.  In  the  gardens  are  some 
of  the  finest  Benthamias  and  Em- 
bothriums  in  tlie  kingdom,  and  many 
subtropical  plants  and  trees. 

At  Lanshadron,  near  Heligan,  is 
the  base  of  a  Cornish  cross,  with 
an  inscription  read  thus  :  “  alsue 
Curavit  h[anc]  crucem  p’anima  sua.” 
This  is  the  only  known  instance  of  a 
cross-base  bearing  inscription. 

(Mevagissey  and  Veryan  Bay  are 
best  reached  from  St.  Austell.  See 
this  part  of  the  coast  described  in 
Rte.  14.) 

J.  W.  Colenso,  Bp.  of  Natal,  was 
born  at  St.  Austell,  1814. 

Excursions  to  Charlestown,  Pen- 

TEWAN,  CaRCLAZE,  BoCHE  RoCKS, 

Newquay. 

(See  also  St.  Blazey,  Rte.  9.) 

{a)  Charlestown;  (6)  Pentewan ; 

(c)  Carclaze ;  (d)  Roche  RocJcs. 

(a)  Charlestown,  once  one  of  the 
largest  tin-mines  in  the  county. 
Near  the  harbour  of  Charlestown  is 
Duporth  (Henry  Hodge,  Esq.),  of 
which  the  garden  is  “  a  little  para¬ 
dise.”  At  Polmear  (2  m.),  the  port 
of  St.  Austell,  are  also  large  tin- 
mines — the  Polmear  Blende  Mine 
and  others. 

(b)  Pentewan — i.e.  head  of  the  sand¬ 
hills  or  “towans” — 4  m.  S.,  has  a 
small  harbour  for  ore  and  china-clay. 
The  tin  stream-works  (formerly 
worked  up  the  valley)  have  in  some 
places  been  carried  on  at  a  depth  of 
50  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
the  tin-bed  were  found  the  roots  and 
stumps  of  oak-trees  in  their  natural 
position,  showing  clearly  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  change  in  the  relative  level 
of  land  and  water  must  have  here 
occurred.  Here  also  the  horns  of  the 
so-called  Irish  elk  have  been  found, 
rendered  entirely  metallic  by  tin 
ore  which  had  taken  the  place  of 


the  lime.  Some  canoes  of  oak, 
chained  together,  also  found  here, 
were  destroyed  for  firewood  by  the 
streamers.  Pentewan  gives  its  name 
to  an  excellent  building-stone  quarried 
in  a  fine-grained  elvan,  composed  of 
felspar,  quartz,  and  crystals  of  mica, 
and  remarkable  for  containing  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  slate-rock  which  it  tra¬ 
verses.  The  harbour  here  is  con¬ 
nected  with  St.  Austell  by  a  rig., 
which  conveys  the  china-clay. 

To  the  1.  of  the  road  from  Mount 
Charles  to  Pentewan,  in  a  field  di¬ 
rectly  N.  of  the  woods  of  Duporth,  is 
an  upright  block  of  granite  called  the 
Giant's  Staff,  or  Longstone.  It  is 
about  12  ft.  high,  and,  tapering  to¬ 
ward  the  top,  is  said  to  have  been  so 
fashioned  by  a  giant  that  he  might 
grasp  it  with  ease. 

(c)  Carclaze  (2  m.),  however,  is  the 
greatest  curiosity — an  immense  tin- 
quarry,  which  from  time  immemorial 
has  been  worked  open  to  the  day. 
Ancient  implements— of  course  said 
to  be  Phoenician — have  been  found 
here.  The  stranger  will  find  Car¬ 
claze  by  proceeding  along  the  road  to 
Menacuddle  Farm,  about  m.  beyond 
which,  shortly  after  entering  on  the 
open  common,  the  pit  will  be  found  1. 

The  view  of  the  mine  (now  worked 
for  china-clay — kaolin — as  well  as  for 
tin)  is  truly  astonishing.  The  travel¬ 
ler  suddenly  discovers  an  enormous 
excavation,  about  1  m.  in  circumf .,  and 
over  130  ft.  deep,  containing  streams 
and  stamping-mills,  and  many  miners 
and  labourers  extracting  and  dressing 
the  ore.  But  the  circumstance  which 
renders  Carclaze  (the  grey  rock)  so 
eminently  imposing  is  the  whiteness 
of  the  cliffs,  contrasting  with  the 
brown  surface  of  the  moor  and  the 
black  coast  in  its  vicinity.  The 
country  here  consisting  of  a  disinte¬ 
grated  schorlaceous  granite,  of  the 
consistence  of  mortar,  the  mine  has 
been  necessarily  worked  open  to  the 
day ;  but  at  a  certain  depth  the  granite 
becomes  more  compact,  and  allows 
of  mining.  The  white  sides  of  the 
quarry  are  marked  by  black  strings 
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of  schorl,  oxide  of  tin,  and  quartz, 
which,  filling  the  joints  of  the  granite, 
appear  to  separate  the  cliffs  into 
rectangular  divisions.  By  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  felspar  the  an¬ 
cient  granite  rock  has  been  reduced 
to  a  pasty  consistence  and  crumbled 
to  pieces,  while  the  original  fissures 
have  been  filled  with  mineral  matter, 
which  stands  out  in  prominent  re¬ 
lief.  From  the  works  a  cottage,  the 
blacksmith’s  shop  of  Carelaze,  will 
be  seen  at  the  summit  of  a  solitary 
moor  (alt.  GG5  ft.),  commanding  a 
view  of  the  distant  bay  and  interven¬ 
ing  wooded  hills  which  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  would  alone  repay  a 
walk  from  St.  Austell. 

The  view  is  enjoyed  to  perfection 
from  the  remains  of  a  tor,  Carngrea, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  height. 
From  that  point  are  seen  also  Dart¬ 
moor  in  the  far  E.,  to  the  N.E.  the 
Bodmin  moors,  with  Eoughtor  and 
Brown  Willy,  and  N.W.  Hensbarrow 
crowned  by  its  tumulus. 

2  m.  N.  of  Carelaze,  on  the  E.  flank 
of  Hensbarrow,  is  Beam  Mine  (tin), 
which  was  originally  quarried,  like 
Carelaze,  but  is  now  mined. 

Before  the  stranger  leaves  this 
neighbourhood  he  should  visit  the 
China-elay  works.  The  granite  which 
he  has  seen  in  Carelaze  is  locally 
known  as  soft  groivan,  and  abounds 
in  the  parishes  of  St.  Stephen  in 
Branwel,  St.  Dennis,  and  St.  Austell. 
It  often  contains  talc  in  the  place  of 
mica,  and  is  characterised  by  the 
partial  decomposition  of  the  felspar. 
In  some  localities  this  growan  is 
tolerably  firm,  when  it  resembles  the 
Chinese gwtumtze,  and,  quarried  under 
the  name  of  china-stone,  is  exten¬ 
sively  employed,  in  the  potteries. 
It  was  first  found  in  Cornwall  (at 
Tregonan,  near  Helston)  in  17G8,  by 
W.  Cookworthy,  a  quaker  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  in  some  years  has  been 
exported  to  an  amount  of  about  80,000 
tons,  valued  at  240,000Z. ;  but  the 
demand  has  greatly  fallen  off. 
This  is  ready  for  the  market  when 
cut  into  blocks  of  a  size  convenient 


for  transport ;  but  the  softer  material, 
which  is  dug  out  of  pits  and  called 
chma-clay,  porcelain-earth,  or  kaolin, 
requires  a  more  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  quartz,  schorl,  or  mica  from  the 
finer  particles  of  the  decomposed 
felspar.  This  clay  is  dug  up  in  slopes, 
or  layers,  which  resemble  a  flight  of 
irregular  stairs.  A  heap  of  it  is  then 
placed  upon  an  inclined  platform, 
under  a  small  fall  of  water,  and  re¬ 
peatedly  stirred  with  a  piggle  and 
shovel,  by  which  means  the  whole 
is  gradually  carried  down  by  the  water 
in  a  state  of  suspension.  The  heavy 
and  useless  parts  collect  in  a  trench 
below  the  platform,  while  the  china- 
clay,  carried  forward  through  a  series 
of  catchpits,  or  tanks,  in  which  the 
grosser  particles  are  deposited,  is 
ultimately  accumulated  in  larger  pits, 
called  ponds,  from  which  the  clear 
supernatant  water  is  from  time  to  time 
withdrawn.  As  soon  as  these  ponds 
are  filled  with  clay  they  are  drained, 
and  the  porcelain-earth  is  removed  to 
the  pans,  in  which  it  remains  undis¬ 
turbed  until  sufficiently  consolidated 
to  be  cut  into  oblong  masses.  These 
are  carried  to  a  roofed  building, 
through  which  the  air  can  freely 
pass,  and  are  dried  completely  for  the 
market.  When  dry  they  are  scraped 
perfectly  clean,  packed  in  casks,  and 
carried  to  one  of  the  adjacent  ports 
to  be  shipped  for  the  potteries.  Such 
until  recently  was  the  universal  mode 
of  preparing  the  clay ;  but  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  now  accelerated  by  2  import¬ 
ant  improvements.  These  are — the 
construction  of  the  cisterns  as  filters, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  machine 
by  which  2  tons  of  the  earth  can 
be  dried  in  5  min.  By  these 
means  a  saving  of  time,  estimated  at 
4  months,  is  effected.  China-clay  is 
largely  used  to  bleach  paper  and 
calico,  and  to  give  them  weight  and 
body,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
china  and  the  finer  kinds  of  earthen¬ 
ware.  It  is  also  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  by  Lancashire  manufacturers 
in  adding  weight  to  inferior  cotton 
goods. 
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[d)  The  Roche  Rocks  (Rte.  10)  are 
5|  m.,  and  Hensbarrow  about  4  m.,  N. 
of  St.  Austell.  The  summit  of  Hens- 
baiTow  is  1034  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  therefore  commands  a 
view  which  will  well  reward  for  its 
ascent. 

(ForMevagissey  and  the  coast  W., 
see  Rte.  14.) 

St.  Austell  to  Truro. 

The  rly.  quits  St.  Austell  upon  a  j 
long  and  lofty  Viaduct.  Several  of 
the  streams  in  this  district  run  as  | 
white  as  milk,  being  impregnated  | 
with  china-clay. 

The  rly,  from  St.  Austell  passes  i 
farther  inland  than  the  turnpike- 
road,  and  reaches 

41f  m.  Burngullow,  a  small  stat., 
to  which  a  mineral  rly.  brings  down 
china-clay  and  other  minerals. 

46|  m.  Grrampound  Road  Stat.^ 
Probus  Church  may  be  also  visited 
from  here,  2|  m.  (see  below).  i 

[Omnibus  and  fiys  to 
2  m.  Grampound  (Grand  Pont  : 
several  of  the  old  granite  milestones 
have  Gram  Pont  on  them  still),  a 
village  of  great  antiquity,  suioposed 
to  have  been  the  Voliha  of  Ptolemy, 
is  situated  upon  the  River  Fal,  here 
only  a  small  stream.  Notice  the 
buttresses  of  the  old  bridge  in  the 
stream  below  the  present  structure. 
It  has  been  chiefly  known  in  our 
times  as  a  “rotten  borough,”  so 
notorious  for  venality  that  it  lost  its 
right  of  returning  2  M.P.’s  before  the 
Reform  Bill — 1824.  In  1620  John 
Hampden  was  first  returned  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  its  member.  A  good  granite 
Cross  is  the  only  curiosity.  The 
present  Church  stands  where,  in  1860, 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Chapel  of  St. 
Nunns  were  still  visible.  The  an¬ 
cient  borough  of  Grampound  is  in  the 
parish  of  Creed,  the  church  belong¬ 
ing  to  which  is  1  m.  off,  and  only 
used  for  baptisms  and  marriages. 
The  very  ancient  Town  Hall,  now  a 
reading-room,  is  interesting.  Tan¬ 
ning  is  the  great  industry  ;  and  there 
are  3  tanneries  which  employ  the 


greater  part  of  the  male  popula¬ 
tion. 

i  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vil- 
j  lage  there  are  no  less  than  6  Camps 
j  on  the  Fal.  First,  one  of  an  irregular 
j  shape,  on  Golden  farm,  1  m.  S.,  on 
I  the  rt.  bank.  Observe  the  ancient 
I  gatehouse  and  other  buildings. 
Cuthbert  Mayne,  a  R.  C.  seminary 
priest,  was  seized  here  in  Eliz.’s 
reign  and  executed  at  Bodmin.  As 
the  first  “  Martyr  of  the  Eliz. 
Persecution”  he  was  beatified  by 
Leo  XII.  Mayne’s  host,  Francis 
Tregian,  squire  of  Golden,  was  im¬ 
prisoned  for  harbouring  him,  and 
all  his  property  confiscated.  He 
died  at  Lisbon,  where  his  grave  is 
still  shown  and  his  memory  vener¬ 
ated.  A  second,  on  the  St.  Aus¬ 
tell  road,  ^  m.  N.E  ;  a  third  on  the 
Truro  road,  1  m.  W. ;  a  fourth,  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  1  m.  N.  and 
close  to  the  1.  bank ;  a  fifth,  called 
Resugga  Castle,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river,  a  little  farther  N. ;  a  sixth, 
circular,  on  Barroiv  Doivn,  1  m.  W. 
of  Resugga. 

Excuksions. 

{a)  Giant  Tregeagle's  Quoits;  {h)  Cuhy 
Church ;  (c)  Ruan  Lanihorne. 

Grampound  is  the  nearest  point 
on  the  high  road  to 

(а)  Giant  Tregeagle’s  Quoits,  on  the 
shore,  about  9  m.  distant.  (For 
them  and  for  Veryan  Beacon,  see 
Rte.  14.) 

(б)  In  Cuby  Church  at  Tregony,  2| 
m.  S.  from  Grampound,  is  a  Norm, 
font  of  the  Cornish  type.  Cuby  and 
Tregony  were  once  separate  parishes, 
but  the  old  Church  of  St.  James  Tre¬ 
gony  was  pulled  down  long  ago,  and 
Cuby  Ch.  now  does  duty  as  Tre¬ 
gony  Ch.  This  frequently  causes 
confusion  to  visitors.  At  the  S.W. 
corner  of  the  parish  church  is  a  cele¬ 
brated  Roman  stone  4  ft.  6  in.  x  2 
ft.,  inscribed  as  follows :  “  nonnita. 

EECILI.  VI.  EICATI.  TEIS.  FILI.  EECILI. 

Hci.”  =  “Nonnita  Ercilius  virica- 
tus— three  children  of  Ercilius  lie 
here.”  Ercilius  was  probably  a 
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Romanised  Celt,  and  the  date  of  the 
inscription  may  be  a.d.  450,  though 
some  antiquarians  place  it  as  late  as 
A.D.  700.  Nonnita  is  the  Latin  form 
of  the  name  of  St.  Nunn,  a  relation 
of  St.  Cuby,  and  the  person  com¬ 
memorated  on  the  stone  was  prob¬ 
ably  named  after  her.*  There  is  a 
tongue  of  land  in  S.W.  district  of 
Cuby,  separated  by  a  brook  from 
Veryan,  which  is  still  called  the 
“  centry,”  i.e.  sanctuary — probably 
the  original  site  of  Cuby’s  mission. 
At  Tregony  are  some  trifling  re¬ 
mains  of  a  castle  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Henry  de  Pomeroy  when 
Richard  I.  was  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Tregony  was  an  ancient  borough 
sending  members  to  Parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Ed w.  I. 

About  2  m.  distant  is  Probus 
Church  (see  jjost).  Trewarthenick 
(F.  G.  Gregor,  Esq.)  is  a  handsome 
seat  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 

(c)  3  m.  W.  of  Tregony  is  Ruan 
Lanihorne,  of  which  Whitaker  the 
antiquary  was  for  30  years  rector, 
his  remains  being  interred  here  ;  and 
5  m.  S.W.  Lamorran,  with  a  church 
and  ivied  tower  of  a  priory,  washed 
by  the  waters  of  Lamorran  Creeks 
and  opposite  the  church  an  ancient 
granite  cross.] 


Beyond  Grampound  Road  the  rly. 
passes  1., 

Trewithen  (the  place  of  trees),  the 
seat  of  J.  D.  G.  Moore,  Esq.  This 
old  house  stands  on  high  ground, 
and  commands  an  extensive  pano¬ 
rama  of  wild  hills.  It  contains, 
among  other  pictures,  a  genuine 
sketch  of  Charles  I.  on  horseback  by 
Vandyke,  of  which  there  is  a  dupli¬ 
cate  in  Buckingham  Palace. 

■|  ni.  beyond  Trewithen,  2|  m. 
from  Grampound  Road  Stat.,  is 

1.  Probus, a  village  (pop.  of  parish 
1323)  situated  on  high  ground.  It  is 
well  known  for  its  Church  (date  1470, 
but  restd.  1851,  except  the  tower). 

*  For  further  iuformation  about  this  stone, 
seo  Journal  of  Royal  Institution  of  CoDiuall, 
April  1866. 


The  Tov)er  (1530)  is  the  loftiest 
(125  ft.)  and  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  county,  and  bears  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Its  rival  for  height  is 
Fowey  (100  ft.)  It  is  a  very  perfect 
specimen  of  late  Perp.,  though  built 
when  Gothic  architecture  had  well 
nigh  perished  out  of  the  land.  It  is 
faced  entirely  with  wrought  granite, 
and  in  every  part  covered  with 
sculptured  devices.  The  angles  are 
supported  by  buttresses  which,  as 
they  ascend,  diminish  in  size,  and 
terminate  in  clusters  of  foliated 
pinnacles.  There  are  also  inter¬ 
mediate  pinnacles,  which  give  ex¬ 
treme  lightness  and  elegance  to  the 
structure. 

This  church  is  dedicated  to  SS. 
Probus  and  Grace,  2  saints  of 
whom  nothing  is  known ;  and  the 
front  of  the  channel-screen,  con¬ 
structed  of  panels  taken  in  1723 
from  the  old  rood-screen,  bears  the 
following  legend,  which  has,  no 
doubt,  a  reference  to  the  names  of 
these  founders  of  the  building : 
“  Jesus  hear  us.  Thy  people,  and 
send  us  Grace  and  Good  for  ever.” 
The  5th  of  July  was  probably  dedi¬ 
cated  to  these  saints,  as  from  time 
immemorial  a  fair  called  Prohus  and 
Grace  has  been  annually  held  here 
on  the  first  Monday  after  this  day, 
and  the  following  Sunday  has  been 
celebrated  as  a  feast  Sunday.  During 
the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  1850,  2 
skulls  were  found  together,  built 
up  in  an  oblong  cavity  in  the 
N.  wall  of  the  sanctuary  (eccle- 
siologists  say  that  none  but  local 
saints’  relics  were  ever  placed 
in  such  a  spot :  cf.  St.  Eanswith’s 
relics  at  Folkestone).  The  vicar  has 
replaced  the  skulls  in  the  cavity,  and 
added  a  door  with  lock  and  key. 

The  antiquary  will  find  the  brasses 
of  John  Wulvedon  (153  4)  and 
wife,  with  an  inscription,  in  good 
preservation,  in  the  Golden  Aisle. 
In  1886  a  beautiful  reredos  of 
opus  sectile  was  erected,  and  the 
chancel  roof  decorated,  in  memory 
of  Preb.  Barnes,  late  vicar.  There 
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is  a  fine  altar  window — subject,  “The 
Ascension.”  The  altar  has  ancient 
stone  7nensa,  with  5  crosses  and  a 
spear.  There  are  6  bells,  among  the 
finest-toned  and  heaviest  in  the  W. 
of  England.  Athelstan  founded,  at 
the  time  of  his  conquest  of  Cornwall, 
a  collegiate  church  here,  with  a  dean 
and  several  canons.  The  deanery 
ceased  1283,  the  Treasurer  of  Exeter 
Cath.  getting  the  endowment.  The 
canons  went  on  till  the  chapter  was 
abolished  by  Hen.  VIII.  Merther 
andCornelly  were  daughter  churches, 
and  there  were  several  mission 
chapels  in  Probus. 

[Proceeding  from  Probus  by  7vad — 
to  the  rt.  is  Trehane,  seat  of  Capt. 
W.  S.  C.  Pinwill.  The  road  descends 
a  long  hill,  and  then  traverses  a  pic¬ 
turesque  valley,  resembling  those  of 
Devonshire,  to 

3|  m.  Tresilian  Bridge,  where  the 
gatehouse  of  TregotJoiaii  (Viscount 
Falmouth,  see  post)  is  passed 
on  the  1.  Tresilian  Bridge  is  his¬ 
torically  interesting  as  the  place 
where  the  struggle  between  Charles 
and  his  Parliament  was  brought  to 
a  close  in  Cornwall  by  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  Royal  army,  under 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  to  Fairfax,  164G. 
We  here  enter  the  long  straggling 
village  of  Tresilian,  and  for  a  mile 
skirt  the  shore  of  St.  Clement’s 
Creek.  At  one  point  we  obtain  an 
extremely  pretty  view  down  the 
vista  of  the  creek,  and  of  the  woods 
of  Tregothnan  rising  from  the  mar¬ 
gin.  To  the  S.  lies  Merther,  an  an¬ 
cient  parish  church  of  little  interest  ; 
windows  of  the  Dec.  style  of  architec¬ 
ture,  with  a  slender  tower  capped  by 
a  wooden  structure  holding  3  bells. 
The  registers  are  old,  and  contain 
records  of  the  family  of  Hals,  the 
historian  of  Cornwall,  who  was  born 
in  the  parish.  We  then  leave  the 
valley,  and  climb  the  last  hill  to¬ 
wards  Truro,  shaded  by  the  vener¬ 
able  trees  of  Pencalenick  (M.  H. 
Williams,  Esq.)  Penair  (Addis 
Archer,  Esq.)  is  also  1.  of  the  road  ; 


and  Polwlicle  (T.  R.  Polwhele,  Esq.), 
the  seat  of  the  old  family  of  that 
name.] 

The  rly.,  crossing  several  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Falmouth  River,  reaches 

53f  m.  TRURO -9-  (Junct.  Stat), 
on  a  height  above  the  town. 

Rlys.  to  Falmouth  (Rte.  12)  ;  to 
Penzance  (Rte.  13)  ;  to  Gwinear  Road 
for  Helston  and  Lizard  (Rte.  13). 

Omnihus  to  Perranzabuloe  (Rte. 

11). 

Steamer  to  Falmouth  by  the  River 
Fal  (see  p.  65),  a  pleasant  sail. 

Truro  (pop.  11,131)  is  pleasantly 
situated,  and  is  considered  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Cornwall,  though  Bodmin 
is  the  county  town.  The  episcopal 
see  of  Cornwall  was  established  here 
in  1876,  and  the  town  was  formally 
made  a  city  in  1877. 

It  is  a  cheerful  town,  lying  at  the 
head  of  the  navigable  Truro  Creek, 
which,  along  with  the  Fal  River,  opens 
into  Falmouth  Harbour.  Originally 
occupying  a  hollow  where  2  streams 
meet,  across  which  strides  a  tall  rly. 
viaduct,  its  modern  streets  have 
climbed  the  steep  and  sunny  slopes 
on  either  side,  extending  specially 
up  to  the  rly.  stat.  The  name 
Truro  is  probably  from  Tre-uru — 
“  the  town  on  the  river.”  The  Earls 
of  Cornwall  had  a  castle  here.  This 
building  is  mentioned  by  Leland 
{temp.  Hen.  VHI.)  as  “  now  dene 
down.”  Its  site  is  marked  by  a  cir¬ 
cular  wall  near  the  top  of  Pydar 
Street.  Truro  was  formerly  one  of 
the  coinage  towns  for  tin. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Mary 
stands  in  a  square  called  High  Cross, 
and  is  as  yet  incomplete.  The  choir 
transepts,  great  transepts,  and  2 
bays  of  the  nave,  with  a  baptistery 
(the  latter  a  memorial  to  Henry 
Martyn  the  missionary,  a  native  of 
Truro),  are  the  portions  at  present 
erected. 

The  complete  design  includes  a 
nave,  central  tower  and  spire,  and 
western  towers. 

The  foundation  -  stone  was  laid 
May  20, 1880,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  present  portion  consecrated 
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Nov.  3,  1887,  by  Bp.  Wilkinson. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson  was  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  the  style  adopted  E.  E. 
of  the  first  half  of  the  13th  cent. 
The  material  used  is  chiefly  Cor¬ 
nish  granite,  with  Bath  stone  for 
the  carved  work.  The  cost,  including 
lOjOOOZ.  for  the  enlarged  site,  was 
(with  all  the  costly  and  requisite 
ornaments  for  which  the  women  of 
Cornwall  raised  a  fund  of  16,000Z.) 
not  far  short  of  120,000Z. 

The  richly  sculptured  S.  porch  was 
the  gift  of  the  late  Canon  J.  Phillpotts, 
of  Porthgwidden.  The  N.  transept 
was  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Benson  (now  Archbp. 
of  Canterbury)  in  Cornwall.  The 
tracery  of  the  N.  rose  window  is  the 
gift  of  Wellington  College.  The 
choir  pavement  of  rich  marble,  the 
elaborate  reredos,  the  stalls,  and 
throne  deserve  close  inspection.  The 
crypt,  which  is  well  arranged,  should 
also  be  visited.  The  organ,  by 
Willis,  is  the  finest  in  the  W.  of 
England,  and  cost  2,800Z.  There 
is  a  very  rich  set  of  altar-plate, 
shown  to  the  public  on  certain 
days. 

With  the  new  work  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  a  portion  of  the  old  parish 
Church  of  St.  Mary’s,  which  forms  an 
additional  south  aisle  to  the  cath. 
This  part  of  the  building  dates  from 
the  first  days  of  the  Kith  cent., 
and  is  Perp.  in  style,  with  rich  ex¬ 
ternal  ornaments,  including  a  niche 
at  the  E.  end.  The  ancient  monu¬ 
ments,  including  that  of  John 
Robartes  and  his  wife  (a  good  Jaco¬ 
bean  example,  1614,  with  semi- 
recumbent  effigies  and  figures  of 
Death  and  Time),  are  placed  in  the 
N.  transept  of  the  new  cath. ;  and 
in  the  crypt  a  monument,  dated 
1636,  records  the  singular  adven¬ 
tures  of  “  Owen  Fitz-Pen,  alias  Phip- 
pen,”  a  native  of  Dorsetshire,  who 
captured  an  Algerine  ship,  on  board 
which  he  was  a  slave,  and  carried 
it  into  Carthagena,  where  he  sold  it 
for  6,000?.,  and  settled  in  Cornwall 
with  the  money. 

The  Vice-warden  of  the  Stannaries 


now  adjudicates  on  mining  matters  in 
the  Toion  Hall,  a  handsome  modern 
Italian  building  in  Boscawen  Street. 
The  Cornish  Bank  adjoining  it,  an 
edifice  in  the  Pointed  English  style, 
has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Coinage  Hall. 

The  very  valuable  Librarij  of  the 
Bp.  of  Exeter  (Phillpotts),  given  by 
him  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  of 
Cornwall,  placed  in  a  modern  Gothic 
building  near  the  Bridge,  was  opened 
in  1871.  It  now  contains  4  or  5 
times  the  number  of  books  orieinallv 
given. 

The  Museum  of  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution  of  Cornwall,  in  Pydar  Street, 
is  well  worth  seeing  ;  open  on  Wed., 
from  11  A.M.  to  4  p.m.,  free ;  on  other 
days,  before  2  o’clock,  admission 
Qd.  Amongst  other  things,  it  con¬ 
tains, on  the  staircase  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  photographs  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  region  and  the  original  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Cornish  giant,  Anthony 
Payne,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller. 

In  the  room  devoted  to  antiquities 
will  be  found  a  pictorial  inscribed 
stone  from  Pozo  Almonte,  Peru,  the 
incisions  being  descriptive  of  a 
journey  made  by  one  of  the  tribes  ;  a 
mummy  and  mummy  case  of  the 
priest  of  the  god  Amnianon  ;  Tefnekt 
or  Stephinates  of  the  Greek  authors 
B.c.  600  ;  an  ingot  of  tin  dredged  up 
near  St.  Marves,  in  Falmouth  Har¬ 
bour,  illustrating  the  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  metal  for  transit  described 
by  Diodorus.  It  is  in  the  shape  of 
an  astragalus  or  knuckle -bone,  the 
prolongations  being  about  1  ft.  long. 
Its  form  and  weight  admirably  adapt 
it  for  being  carried  by  2  men,  or 
slung  for  lifting  on  or  off  a  horse, 
or  into  and  from  a  boat,  or  for 
passage  by  land  by  an  easy  adjust¬ 
ment  of  straps  on  a  horse’s  back. 
A  block  of  so-called  Jeiv's  house'' 
tin,  in  the  shape  of  ^  of  a  sugar- 
loaf  cut  through  vertically,  dug  up 
at  Carnanton,  St.  Columb ;  on  it  are 
stamped  impressions  of  a  Roman 
emperor’s  head,  probably  Constan- 
tinus.  Bronze  amulets  from  a  barrow 
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near  Peninnis  Head,  St.  Mary’s,  Isles 
of  Scilly. 

A  bronze  bull,  found  at  St.  Just- 
in-Penwith,  over  which  much  learned  | 
controversy  has  raged,  and  which  j 
in  all  probability  is  of  Phoenician  i 
origin. 

Two  gold  ornaments,  gorgets  or 
lunulcB  as  they  have  been  called, 
and  a  bronze  celt,  found  at  Harlyn,  i 
near  Padstow,  in  1863.  These  orna-  | 
ments  are  of  great  rarity.  One,  now  | 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  figured  in  i 
Lysons’  Gormoall  ;  another  was 
found  at  St.  Juliet.  There  seem  to  be 
1  or  2  more  instances  of  such  a  i 
discovery  in  Cornwall,  where  alone  j 
in  this  country  they  have  been  found,  | 
though  many  have  occurred  in  Ire-  | 
land  ;  others  in  Brittany.^  They  are  | 
of  very  pure  gold,  with  linear  orna¬ 
ments,  and  lozenge-shaped.  Their 
use,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  worn,  is  altogether  conjectural. 

Portions  of  the  Church  of  St.  Piran 
of  the  Sands  (see  Ete.  11),  kistvaens, 
cinerary  urns,  the  wooden  tools  of 
ancient  miners. 

In  the  adjoining  room,  devoted^  to  i 
Zoology^  are  collections  of  British  | 
butterflies,  birds’  eggs,  Cornish  and 
foreign  shells,  Cornish  Crustacea, 
Cornish  and  foreign  birds. 

In  another  room,  devoted  to  Geo¬ 
logy  and  Mineralogy,  will  be  found, 
in  addition  to  the  fossils,  which  in¬ 
clude  in  the  Cornish  series  many  of 
those  discovered  by  Peach  at  Ger- 
rans,  an  interesting  collection  of 
minerals,  and  a  special  case  of  Cor¬ 
nish  minerals  of  great  value,  as 
many  of  the  specimens  are  quite 
uniciue. 

This  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Pioyal  InstitiLtion  oi  Cornwall,  estab¬ 
lished  1818--a  scientific  society  i 
which  is  doing  good  work.  It  has  ! 
an  extensive  library,  and  publishes  a 
journal  yearly  of  papers  read  at  its 
'meetings.  In  its  rooms  the  Truro 
Science  School  classes  are  held. 

In  the  Public  Eooms  is  an  old 
county  library  (1792),  containing  some 
12,000  vols. 

In  the  old  house  in  Boseaweu  Street, 


or  the  Market-place,  with  unaltered 
front  (now  the  Bed  Lion),  was  born 
Foote,  the  comedian.  Polwhele, 
author  of  a  history  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  and  Richard  and  John  Lan¬ 
der,  the  explorers  of  the  Niger,  were 
natives  of  this  town.  To  comme¬ 
morate  the  exploits  of  the  Landers, 
a  granite  Doric  column,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  by  Burnard,  a  Cornish 
sculptor,  has  been  erected  in  Lemon 
Street.  Henry  Martyn,  the  mission¬ 
ary  (b.  1781),  and  Henry  Bone,  E.A., 
the  miniature-painter  (b.  1755),  were 
natives  of  Truro. 

A  very  clear  rivulet  flows  through 
the  town,  and  is  led  in  streamlets 
through  almost  every  street  and 
alley. 

St.  Paul’s,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Truro  Eiver,  is  a  handsome  church, 
practically  modern.  The  painted 
glass  is  good. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  several 
seats.  On  the  London  road,  Tre- 
golls,  Penair  (Addis  Archer,  Esq.)  ; 
Pencalenick  (M.  H.  Williams,  Esq.), 
and  Tregothnan  (Viscount  Falmouth). 
On  the  road  to  Helston,  .  Killiow 
(J.  C.  Daubuz,  Esq.)  ;  Killiganoon 
(J.  Messer  Bennetts,  Esq.)  ;  and 
Carcleiv  (Col.  Tremayne),  one  of 
the  finest  gardens  in  Cornwall  (see 
Ete.  12).  Polwhele,  seat  of  the 
old  county  historian,  is  situated  1.^ 
m.  N.,  on  the  road  to  St.  Erme  and 
Mitchell. 

In  the  town  or  its  immediate  vici¬ 
nity  are  iron-foiindrics  ;  and  at  Gar- 
ras  Wharf,  at  Carvedras,  on  the 
Eedruth  road,  and  at  Calernicli,  on 
the  old  Falmouth  road,  tin  smelting- 
houses. 

Walks  and  Excursions. 

The  stranger  can  hardly  choose  a 
prettier  walk  than  that  to  Kenwyn, 

m.  up  the  hill  N.  on  the  road  to 
Newlyn,  where  is  Lis  Escop,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Bp.  of  Truro,  where  the 
neat  Gothic  Church  (an  old  founda¬ 
tion  restored  and  partly  rebuilt)  and 
([uiet  churchyard  and  distant  view 
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amply  compensate  the  toil  of  the 
ascent. 

There  is  a  good  view  of  Truro  also 
from  Trcnnick  Lane. 

St.  Clement’s  Church,  2  m.  S.E. 
of  Truro  (restd.  1866),  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Tresi- 
lian  Creek.  At  the  restoration,  on 
the  removal  of  the  whitewash,  a 
series  of  frescoes  were  discovered — 
one  a  recumbent  figure  of  St.  Chris¬ 
topher  on  the  N.  wall,  and  others  on 
the  splays  of  the  aisle-windows  more 
or  less  complete.  The  Polwhele 
aisle  (or  transept)  is  of  the  13th 
cent.,  and  contains  a  monument  to 
the  county  historian,  Polwhele.  At 
the  vicarage  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Cornish  crosses.  The  following 
inscription  is  engraved  upon  it  in  an 
abbreviated  form :  “  Isnioi  Vitalis 
Fili  Torrid.' ’’  (This  pillar  is  a  me¬ 
morial  of  a  Eomano-British  Chris¬ 
tian  of  the  4th  or  5th  cent.,  but 
the  cross  is  ^Drobably  later.)  It  is  a 
pleasant  walk  to  St.  Clement’s  Ch. 
by  Malpas  and  the  shore  of  St. 
Clement’s  Creek. 

Excursion  for  a  drive  or  walk  by 
Probus  Road  to  Tresilian  Bridge, 
Falmouth  Lodge  to  Tregothnan  and 
Church  of  St.  Michael  Penkivel,  to 
Malpas  Ferry  (for  carriages),  back  to 
Truro. 


Descent  of  the  Fal  or  Truro  River. 

Truro  io  Falmouth  by  steamers,  from 
the  quay  below  the  bridge,  daily  in 
summer—  a  voyage  of  about  an  hour, 
very  pleasant  when  the  tide  is  up. 

The  Truro  River  presents  some 
beautiful  scenery.  Queen  Victoria 
describes  it  (1846)  as  “  something  ' 
like  the  Rhine,  but  almost  finer, 
winding  between  woods  of  stunted 
oaks  and  full  of  numberless  creeks.” 
One  of  the  prettiest  parts  is  at  King 
Harry’s  Passage  (steam-ferry)  across 
to  the  district  of  Roseland,  i.e.  Rhos- 
land— moorland — consisting  of  the 
parishes  of  Veryan  Gerrans,  Phil- 
leigh,  St.  Just,  St.  Anthony,  and 
Ruan  Lanihorue  (see  Rte.  14), 
Below  Malpas — “smooth  passage”! 

[Cornwall.] 


!  — a  very  common  name  in  Wales, 
j  pron.  Mopus  (2  m.),  the  1.  bank  is 
enriched  (1.  E.)  with  the  woods  of 
Tregothnan  (Viscount  Falmouth). 
The  house,  built  by  Wilkins  in  the 
Tudor  style,  contains,  among  other 
pictures,  some  works  by  Opie,  and 
portraits  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  George,  Prince  of  Denmark, 
Queen  Anne,  and  their  son  the 
young  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The 
mansion  is  well  situated  on  a  height 
commanding  the  many  windings  and 
creeks  of  the  River  Fal,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  grounds  whose  beauty  is 
enhanced  by  the  rich  growth  of  camel¬ 
lias,  rhododendrons,  flowers  and  coni¬ 
fers,  favoured  by  the  sunny  climate. 
The  road  from  the  Tresilian  Bridge 
lodge-gate  runs  for  4  ni.  up  to  the 
mansion  of  Tregothnan,  while  a  fine 
park,  which  is  enlivened  by  herds  of 
deer,  occupies  a  range  of  hills  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  house,  bounded  by  the 
Rivers  Truro  and  Fal.  The  rookery 
at  Tregothnan  is  of  great  extent ;  and 
the  birds  come  here  from  long  dis¬ 
tances— even  from  the  Land’s  End. 

Below  Tregothnan  the  Fal  River 
joins  the  main  stream,  and  both  shores 
are  clothed  with  wood,  that  on  the  rt. 
forming  the  grounds  of  Trelissic,  resi¬ 
dence  of  C.  D.  Gilbert,  Esq.  Below 
Trelissic,  the  river  expands  and  loses 
its  name  in  the  Roadstead  of  Garrick, 
the  main  branch  of  Falmouth  Har¬ 
bour  (see  p.  91). 

The  Church  of  St.  Michael  Penkivel 
{Pen-kevil=  Headland  of  the  Horse, 
to  distinguish  this  from  many  other 
St.  Michaels  in  the  county),  near 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Truro  River,  a  fine 
structure  of  the  14th  cent.,  having 
fallen  into  decay,  was  (1862)  rebuilt 
by  Lord  Falmouth,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Street.  In  the  tower  is  a 
curious  oratory  with  stone  altar.  It 
was  probably  a  sacristy,  and  is  now 
used  as  a  priest’s  vestry.  The  church 
was  a  collegiate  foundation  in  1326, 
and  had  4  priests,  and  there  are, 
therefore,  the  remains  of  4  altars. 
The  chancel  is  unusually  small,  being 
only  one-fourth  the  length  of  the 
whole  church.  Inside  the  church 
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several  altar-tombs  have  been  pre-  i 
served  ;  brasses  to  Trenowyth  (in 
armour)  and  Trembras  (a  priest),  also 
of  some  Boscawens,  including  that 
of  Admiral  B.  by  Bysbrach. 

There  is  a  ferry  across  the  creek 
from  Malpas  to  Penkivel.  On  the 
way  a  fine  old  carved  Cross  is  passed. 
Lamorran  Kectory  has  beautiful  gar¬ 
dens. 

rt.  opens  out  Restronguet  Creek, 
into  which  the  waters  from  Gwennap 
Mines  flow  ;  it  runs  inland  3  m.  to 
Penan  Wharf,  where  it  is  bordered 
by  the  woods  of  Carclew  (see  Rte. 
12). 

Here  on  the  shore  stands  the 
modern  town  and  port  of  Devoran, 
connected  by  rly.  with  Redruth. 

rt.,  opposite  Falmouth,  the  harbour 
expands  to  a  width  of  2  m.,  while  in¬ 
land  it  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Truro  River,  with  a  width  of  2  m. 

Below  the  town,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  harbour,  the  hills  are  penetrated 
by  St.  Just’s  Creek. 

(For  further  particulars  about  Fal¬ 
mouth  Harbour,  see  Rte.  12.) 


ROUTE  8. 

BODMIN  ROAD  JUNCT.  STAT.  TO  BODMIN, 
WADEBRIDGE,  AND  PADSTOW. 

Rail.  Places. 

Bodmin  Junct. 

2  m.  Bodmin 
9  m.  Wadebridge 
12  m.  Padstow 

Rly.  to  Bodmin,  2  m.  The  trains 
are  arranged  to  meet  those  on  the 
main  line. 


2  m.  BODMIN  ^  (pop.  in  1891, 
5479)  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  county,  about  12  m.  from  the 
Bristol  and  English  Channels,  and  is 
a  military  depot.  Here  are  held  the 
sessions  and  assizes.  The  borough 
returned  2  members  to  Parliament 
from  1294  until  1868,  when  it  lost  1. 
It  is  now  associated  with  Liskeard, 
(fee.  by  the  last  Reform  Bill,  1886. 

Bodmin  (the  name  is  usually  ex¬ 
plained  to  be  Bod-ynanach,  the  abode 
of  the  monks),  which  now  consists 
chiefly  of  1  street,  about  1  m.  long, 
was  in  early  times  the  largest  town 
in  Cornwall,  although  it  seems  always 
to  have  been  regarded  as  somewhat 
remote  and  difficult  of  approach  ;  and 
an  old  saw  runs,  “  Out  of  the  world 
and  into  Bodmin.”  It  was  famous 
for  its  Priory,  which  before  the  Con¬ 
quest  was  a  house  of  Benedictine 
monks,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Athelstan.  The  Church 
possessed  the  body  of  its  patron,  St. 
Petrock,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Wales  educated  in  Ireland, 
to  have  crossed  to  Padstow  in  618, 
and  to  have  settled  in  Bodmin,  where 
he  died  in  564.  7  churches  in  Devon¬ 
shire  and  4  in  Cornwall  are  ded.  in 
his  honour.  It  was  usual  to  make 
manumissions  of  serfs  before  the 
altar  of  St.  Petrock ;  and  the  priory 
possessed  a  copy  of  the  Gospels 
written  in  the  9th  cent.,  at  the  end 
of  which  are  46  entries  of  such  ma¬ 
numissions,  adl  before  the  Conquest — 
between  941  and  1043.  (This  MS.  is 
now  in  the  Brit.  Mus.)  Bodmin, 
called  in  the  A.-S.  Chron.  St.Petroc’s 
stowe,  was  ravaged  by  the  Northmen 
in  981 ;  and  it  has  been  asserted 
that  in  consequence  of  this  destruc¬ 
tion  the  place  of  the  see  was  removed 
to  St.  Germans.  It  would  seem  at 
any  rate  that,  from  that  time  until 
the  establishment  of  the  united  sees 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  at  Exeter,  the 
place  of  the  Cornish  see  was  indiffer¬ 
ently  St.  Germans  and  Bodmin.  The 
priory  was  re-founded  by  William 
Warelwast,  Bp.  of  Exeter  (1107- 
!  1136),  for  Augustinian  canons.  This 
house  flourished  until  the  Dissolu- 
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tion,  when  its  income  was  289Z.  The 
site  of  the  priory  was  then  sold  for 
lOOZ.  to  Thomas  Sternhold,  the  well- 
known  versifier  of  the  Psalms.  It 
has  since  passed  through  many 
hands.  The  site  of  the  domestic 
buildings  (S.  of  the  parish  church)  is 
marked  by  the  present  Priory-house 
(Col.  W.  Kaleigh  Gilbert,  C.B.),  in  the 
garden  of  which  are  many  fragments 
of  capitals  and  columns  dating  from 
the  13th  cent.,  and  a  few  of  early 
Trans,  character,  the  remains  of  the 
destroyed  church  of  the  priory. 

The  existing  parish  Church  (though 
not  the  old  priory)  is  the  largest 
church  in  Cornwall,  and  was  rebuilt 
in  late  Perp.  style  between  1469  and 
1472,  except  the  tower  and  some  part 
of  the  choir,  which  are  slightly  earlier. 
There  is  a  S.  porch  and  parvise. 
The  large  transition  Norm,  font  should 
be  noticed,  and  the  tomb  of  Prior 
Vivian  (d.  1533)  in  the  N.  chancel 
aisle,  where  it  was  placed  in  1819. 
The  effigy  represents  him  fully  vested 
as  Bp.  of  Megara.  In  the  S.E.  corner 
there  is  a  pillar  piscina.  The  stone¬ 
work  of  the  E.  window  is  new, 
the  church  having  been  restored  in 
1882,  when  some  good  modern  win¬ 
dows  were  put  in  —one  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  W.  K.  Gilbert  (married  Aug. 
1884,  and  died  the  following  Oct.) 
The  W.  window  was  filled  with 
stained  glass  in  1868,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  late  vicar,  the  Kev.  J.  Wallis. 
Cemented  into  a  shallow  framework 
are  the  fragments  of  a  curiously  in¬ 
scribed  stone  slab,  which  has  been 
considered  to  be  of  great  antiquity, 
but  is  now  shown  to  be  not  earlier 
than  1557.  Kemark  also,  in  the  N. 
chancel  arch,  a  slab  with  figures  of 
the  2  wives  of  Richard  Durant,  d. 
1632,  with  their  20  children.  The 
verses  begin — 

“During  tlieir  lives  liarl  Durant  wives, 
Luwdy  '■  and  Ivatliren  namde, 

Both  feared  God  and  eke  his  rodd,  so  well 
tlieir  lifes  they  framde.” 


*  The  word  “Lowdy”  is  the  old  Cornish 
name  Loveday. 


The  church  has  an  excellent  peal  of 
bells  and  chimes,  which  play  various 
j  airs  at  the  hours  of  4,  8,  and  12. 

In  the  keeping  of  the  mayor  (to 
whom  application  to  see  it  must  be 
made)  is  a  very  remarkable  Ivory 
Casket,  which  there  is  reason  to 
j  believe  served  for  some  time  as  a 
reliquary,  in  which  the  bones  of  St. 
Petrock  were  enclosed.  In  the  year 
1177  one  of  the  canons  of  the  priory 
stole  the  relics,  and  fled  with  them 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Meen  (Mevenni) 
in  Brittany.  The  prior  of  Bodmin 
appealed  in  person  to  Hen.  II.,  who 
ordered  Roland  of  Dinan,  justiciar 
of  Brittany,  to  obtain  restitution  of 
the  relics.  He  threatened  to  storm 
the  abbey.  The  bones  of  St.  Petrock 
were  restored  ;  and  Prior  Roger 
brought  back  his  treasure  in  an  ivory 
shrine.  This  is  probably  the  “theca 
eburnea  ”  which  is  still  preserved  at 
Bodmin.  It  is  a  casket  composed  of 
thin  slabs  of  polished  ivory,  enriched 
with  gold  and  colour,  the  devices 
being  birds,  foliage,  and  geometrical 
combinations  within  circles.  The 
length  is  1  ft.  6  in. ;  height  1  ft. 
The  work  is  of  Moorish  type ;  and 
the  casket  may  well  have  been  made 
either  in  southern  Spain  or  in  Sicily. 
It  is  the  finest  and  largest  reliquary 
of  this  class  which  exists  in  this 
country. 

In  the  churchyard,  E .  of  the  chancel, 
stands  the  ivy-clad  ruined  ChaiJel  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  Dec.,  with 
good  3-light  window,  sedilia,  and 
piscina.  Under  it  is  a  crypt.  In  the 
churchyard  there  is  a  fragment  of 
a  cross.  There  are  no  less  than 
7  crosses,  or  their  remains,  in  the 
parish. 

Berry  Tower,  on  the  Cemetery  hill 
to  the  N.,  is  a  relic  of  the  Chapel  of 
^  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Rood,  and  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIH. 
The  Francisca^is,  or  Grey  Friars,  were 
established  in  Bodmin  about  1239. 
Their  church— a  plain  building, 
dating  from  1837 — in  which  the  as¬ 
sizes  were  formerly  held,  was  pulled 
down  to  riiake  way  for  the  Assize 
i  Courts  and  for  the  new  Public  Rooms. 
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The  W.end  of  the  Franciscan  building 
remains,  and  is  used  as  a  corn-market. 
The  gate-house  of  the  convent  has 
been  converted  into  a  dwelling-house. 

The  Town-hall  is  old,  and  has  an 
ancient  stone  pillared  doorway  in  the 
street. 

The  leaders  of  the  rising  in  1496, 
for  resisting  the  collection  of  a  sub¬ 
sidy  by  Hen.  VII.,  were  both  men 
of  Bodmin — Flamank  and  Michael 
Joseph,  a  blacksmith,  (For  a  relic 
left  by  the  latter  at  Horwood,  in 
Devonshire,  as  the  insurgents  pressed 
onward  to  Blackheath,  see  Handbook 
for  Devon.)  They  were  hanged  at 
Tyburn.  In  the  same  year  Perkin 
Warbeck,  after  landing  in  White- 
sand  Bay,  advanced  to  Bodmin,  and 
there  was  proclaimed  as  Kich.  IV. 
3000  men  flocked  to  his  standard 
here,  and  marched  on  Exeter  (see 
Handbook  for  Devon). 

In  1549  Bodmin  was  the  scene  of 
a  singular  execution.  The  Cornish 
rebels  having  encamped  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  the  inhab.  of  this  town 
obliged  Boyer,  their  mayor,  to  allow 
them  the  necessary  supplies.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  insurgents  were  de¬ 
feated  near  Exeter  by  Lord  Bussell, 
and  the  provost-marshal,  Sir  Anthony 
Kingston,  was  despatched  into  Corn¬ 
wall  to  bring  the  fugitives  to  justice. 
Upon  entering  the  county,  Kingston 
informed  Boyer  by  letter  that  he 
would  dine  with  him  on  a  certain 
day,  and  at  the  appointed  time  arrived 
accompanied  by  a  train  of  followers. 
The  mayor  received  him  with  hospi¬ 
tality  ;  but  a  little  before  dinner 
Kingston  took  his  host  aside  and, 
whispering  in  his  ear  that  one  of  the 
townspeople  was  to  be  executed,  re¬ 
quested  that  a  gallows  might  be 
erected.  The  mayor  ordered  it  to  be 
prepared,  and  as  soon  as  dinner  was 
ended  Sir  Anthony  asked  whether 
the  work  was  finished.  The  mayor 
answered  that  all  was  ready.  “I 
pray  you,”  said  the  provost,  “bring  ' 
me  to  the  place  ;  ”  and  he  took  the 
mayor  by  the  arm,  and,  beholding  ’ 
the  gallows,  asked  whether  he  thought 
that  it  was  strong  enough.  “  Yes,”  I 


said  the  mayor,  “doubtless  it  is.” 
“  Well,  then,”  said  the  provost,  “  get 
thee  up  speedily,  for  it  is  prepared 
for  you  !  ”  “I  hope,”  answered  the 
poor  mayor,  “you  mean  not  as  you 
speak.”  “  In  faith  !  ”  said  the  pro¬ 
vost,  “  there  is  no  remedy,  for  thou 
hast  been  a  busy  rebel.”  Accordingly 
the  mayor  was  strung  up  without 
further  ceremony.  Another  of  the 
mayors  of  Bodmin,  named  Bray,  was 
also  hanged. 

Bodmin  has  a  Literary  Institution; 
and  on  its  outskirts  H.M.  Prison, 
divided  into  2  departments — namely, 
one  for  Cornwall  prisoners  and  one 
for  naval  prisoners.  There  is  no 
admission  to  visitors. 

Here  is  also  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylum,  which  now  contains  850 
inmates. 

At  St.  Lawrence,  1  m.  N.W.,  are 
some  very  scanty  remains  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  lepers.  This  hospital  was  in 
existence  as  early  as  the  13th  cent., 
and  was  perhaps  founded  by  the 
Franciscans,  to  whom  the  care  of 
lepers  was  an  especial  object.  It  was 
incorporated  by  Queen  Eliz.,  1582. 
St.  Lawrence  is  now  only  celebrated 
for  its  horse  and  cattle  fairs  (Aug.  22, 
Oct.  30). 

A  good  view  of  Bodmin  and  of  the 
neighbouring  country -it  is  said  that 
a  circum.  of  28  parishes  may  be 
traced — is  obtained  from  the  Beacon 
Hill,  S.  of  the  town.  The  Obelisk, 
144  ft.  high,  on  the  hill  is  a  monument 
to  the  late  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh  Gilbert,  of  Indian  celebrity, 

I  a  native  of  the  town,  who  died  1853. 

’  At  Tregear,  about  2^  m.  from  Bod- 
;  min  Ch.,  is  a  Koman  camp,  from 
j  which  coins  of  Vespasian,  Samian 
j  ware,  Ac.,  have  been  dug.  It  is  a 
parallelogram,  of  which  2  sides  re¬ 
main.  It  commands  a  ford  across  the 
Alan  Kiver.  Castle  Canyke,  about 
m.  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
Bodmin  Ch.,  is  a  British  camp. 

The  rly.  now  extends  between  Bod¬ 
min  and  Bodmin  Eoad,  the  town  stat. 
being  situate  in  St.  Nicholas  st. ;  a 
branch  also  runs  to  Wadebridge. 
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Excursions. 

[a)  Glynn  Bridge ;  (b)  Pencarrow  ; 
(c)  Losiwitliiel ;  [d)  Hclmhi 
Tor  and  Lanlivery ;  (e)  Bums 
of  St.  Bennet's  Monastery  and 
Roche  Bocks (/)  Blisland 
and  Ranter- Gantick ;  [g)  Four- 
hole  Cross,  Broion  Willy  and 
Roughtor ;  {h)  St.  Ncot's  and 
Treveddoe. 

The  chief  Excursions  are  to  the 
Glynn  Valley  and  the  Pencarroio 
Woods.  The  Bodmin  Road  Jnnct. 
Stat.  (on  the  Cornwall  Rly.)  is  at 

(a)  Glynn  Bridge,  4  m.  on  the  road 
to  Liskeard.  Above  it  is  Glynn  (Lord 
Vivian)  (see  Rte.  11),  belowit 

drock  (Lord  Robartes)  (see  Rte.  11), 
both  beautiful  seats  on  the  banks  of 
the  Fowey.  Glynn  was  the  old  family 
seat  of  the  Glynns  until  bought  by 
the  first  Lord  Vivian.  The  house 
had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
was  renovated  and  much  improved  by 
him.  Among  the  pictures  is  a  por¬ 
trait  by  Reynolds  of  Mr.  Craunch  of 
Plympton,  by  whose  advice  the  young- 
artist  was  sent  to  London  to  be  placed 
under  Hudson.  On  the  road  to 
Glynn  Bridge  the  old  entrenchment 
of  Castle  Canyke  is  passed  on  the  rt. 
The  site  commands  a  wide  view. 

(b)  Pencarrow  (the  seat  of  Mrs. 
Ford,  sister  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  Bart.)  lies  3^  m.  N.  of 
Bodmin.  The  house  was  rebuilt  by 
Sir  John  Molesworth  (d.  1775)  (the 
Molesworths  first  settled  here  temy. 
Eliz.)  It  contains  some  family 
pictures  by  Reynolds,  Northcote,  and 
Raeburn.  The  gardens  and  grounds 
were  much  improved  by  the  late 
Sir  William  Molesworth.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  rare  and  well-grown  conifers 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 
On  the  highest  ground  in  the  park  is 
a  circular  camp,  with  3  ramparts  and 
ditches  (only  2  at  the  N.W.)  A 
curious  external  work  of  defence, 
consisting  of  a  high  bank  and  ditch,  | 
with  a  strongly  protected  entrance,  j 
bends  round  the  W.  side.  The  sides 


of  the  entrenchment  are  covered  with 
old  and  stunted  oaks.  The  house 
commands  a  wide  view,  seaward,  of 
the  N.  cliffs,  and  of  the  grounds  of 
Pencarrow  below.  S.  of  the  park  are 
Dunmeer  Wood  and  Dunmeer  Castle, 
a  mere  earthwork.  A  walk  of  1^  m. 
by  the  side  of  the  Wadebridge  rly. 
leads  to  Dunmeer  Bridge.  Dunmeer 
Castle  is  m.  to  the  N.  of  it.  This 
is  an  irregular  oval,  with  a  single 
vallum  and  ditch.  Farther  N.  1  m. 
is  a  smaller  entrenchment  called 
Penhargate  Castle,  overhanging  the 
rly.  and  the  1.  bank  of  the  river. 
Boscamie,  a  farmhouse  1  m.  W.  of 
Dunmeer  Bridge,  was  formerly  a  seat 
of  the  Flamanks  (the  hall,  temjy. 
Hen.  VH.,  now  serves  as  a  kitchen)  ; 
and  Park,  m.  W.  of  the  N.  entrance 
to  Pencarrow,  of  the  Peverells  and 
Bottreaux. 

Several  longer  excursions  can  be 
made  from  Bodmin,  viz.  to  Wade¬ 
bridge  (Rte.  8),  by  rly. ;  (c)  to  Lost- 
ivithiel  {2wst) ;  (d)  a  circuitous  ramble 
over  Halgaver  to  Plelmen  Tor  and 
Larilivery,  returning  by  road ;  [e) 
to  the  Ruins  of  St.  Rennet’s  Mon¬ 
astery,  near  Lanivet,  3  m.,  and  the 
Roche  Rocks,  8  m. ;  (/)  to  Blisland, 
on  the  border  of  the  moors,  and  the 
rocky  valley  of  Ranter -Gantick,  21- 
m.  from  Wenford  Bridge;  {g)  to  the 
Fourhole  Cross,  Broimi  Willy,  and 
Roughtor,  sleeping  a  night  at  the 
Jamaica  Innr?:  (Rte.  10) ;  and,  lastly, 
{h)  to  St.  Neot’s  by  Cardinham 
Bury,  and  the  old  tin  stream-work 
of  Treveddoe  (see  Rte.  10). 

Brynn  (a  round  hill,  i.e.  hillock), 
W.  of  Bodmin,  in  the  parish  of 
Withiel,  was  the  birthplace  of  Sir 
Beville  Grenville,  the  Royalist  leader, 
victorious  in  the  fight  of  Stamford 
Hill,  near  Stratton  (Rte.  4),  and 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Lansdown. 

Withiel  (Corn,  elevated)  Ch.  has  a 
good  Perp.  tower,  which,  together 
with  the  old  parsonage,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Prior  Vivian  of 
Bodmin.  The  tower  of  St.  Wenn  Ch. 
(2  m.  W.)  is  very  fine  Perp. 
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It  is  7  m.  from  Bodmin  to  Wade- 
bridge  by  rly.  This  line  extends  also 
to  Wenford  Bridge,  7  m.  up  the  course 
of  the  Camel.  It  was  opened  in  1834 
for  the  transport  of  ore  and  sea-sand, 
and  in  1846  was  purchased  by  the 
L.  &  S.  W.  Co.  The  G.  W.  Rly.  Co. 
now  holds  the  Cornwall  and  Bodmin 
lines. 

In  the  Delank  granite  Quarries, 
the  new  Eddystone  lighthouse  ma¬ 
sonry  was  hewn  out  and  fashioned. 

7  m.  Wadebridge)  ,  _  .. 

9  m.  Padstow  / 


ROUTE  9. 

FOWEY  TO  NEWQUAY  (g.  W.  ELY.),  BY 
PAK  AND  ST.  BLAZEY. 

Rail.  Places. 

Fowey 
3  m.  Par 
5  m.  St.  Blazey 
24  m.  Newquay 

Fowey  Stat.-*?^  (pop-  1897),  delight¬ 
fully  situated  near  the  mouth  of  a 
broad  estuary  navigable  for  6  m,  to¬ 
wards  Lostwithiel.  It  extends  along 
the  rt.  bank  nearly  a  mile,  under  its 
sheltering  hills,  and  opposite  and 
connected  by  Bodeneck  Ferry  with 
the  village  of  Polruan.  Fowey  Haven 
is  one  of  the  most  commodious  har¬ 
bours  in  the  county,  and  admits 
vessels  of  large  size  at  all  times  of 
the  tide.  On  each  shore  are  the  ruins 
of  square  forts,  built  in  the  reign  of 


Edw.  IV.,  from  which  a  chain  was 
formerly  stretched  across  the  water 
as  a  protection  to  the  town.  The 
schistose  cliffs  of  Polruan  are  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  red  and  variegated 
slates  of  De  la  Beche,  and  are 
mingled  with  calcareous  beds  con¬ 
taining  zoophytes,  associated  with 
encrinites  and  shells. 

Fowey,  in  the  early  days  of  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  was  one  of  the  principal 
seaports  of  the  kingdom,  and  during 
the  Crusades  many  vessels  were  here 
fitted  out  for  the  Holy  Land.  An 
old  windmill,  situated  on  the  heights 
above  the  town,  is  mentioned  in 
1296  as  a  well-known  sea-mark. 
“  The  glorie  of  Fowey,”  says  Le- 
land,  “  rose  by  the  warres  in  K. 
Edw.  I.  and  III.  and  Hen.  V.’s  day, 
partly  by  feats  of  warre,  partly  by 
pyracie,  and  so  waxing  rich  fell  all 
to  marchaundize.”  In  the  reign  of 
Edw.  HI.  Fowey  contributed  to  the 
fleet  intended  for  the  blockade  of 
Calais  no  less  than  47  ships  and  770 
men — a  larger  armament  than  w’as 
provided  by  any  other  town  in  the 
kingdom  except  Yarmouth.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  reigns  the  Fowey  gallants,  as 
the  seamen  of  this  place  were  termed 
(the  name  is  said  to  have  been  given 
them  after  a  successful  fight  with  the 
seamen  of  Rye  and  Winchelsea  ;  the 
Fowey  ships  sailing  by  those  places 
would  “  vail  no  bonnet,  being  re¬ 
quired  ” —  and  after  the  Cornishmen 
had  fought  and  won,  they  “  bare  their 
arms  mixed  with  the  arms  ”  of  the 
Sussex  seaports),  carried  out  a  system 
of  plunder  upon  the  coast  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  committed  such  havoc 
that  the  French  several  times  fitted 
out  an  expedition  against  the  town. 
In  the  reign  of  Hen.  VI.  they 
effected  a  landing  under  cover  of 
night,  and,  having  set  fire  to  the 
town,  killed  a  number  of  the  inhab. 
Those  who  had  time  to  escape  hastily 
took  shelter  in  Treffry  House  (the 
original  of  Place  House),  and  so 
stoutly  assailed  the  Frenchmen  in 
j  their  turn  as  to  compel  them  to  re- 
;  treat  to  their  ships.  In  the  reign  of 
1  Edw.  IV.,  the  seamen  of  Fowey  having 
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been  accused  of  piracy,  their  vessels 
were  taken  from  them  and  given  to 
their  rivals  of  Dartmouth — a  re¬ 
verse  of  fortune  from  which  the  town 
never  recovered.  The  inhab.,  how¬ 
ever,  on  various  subsequent  occasions 
sustained  their  character  for  bravery, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  pre¬ 
served  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from 
capture  by  assailing  a  Dutch  line-of- 
battle  ship  with  the  guns  of  their 
little  towers.  The  principal  defence 
of  Fowey  in  those  times  was  St.  Ca¬ 
therine's  Fort,  erected  by  the  towns¬ 
people  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII., 
and  crowning  a  magnificent  pile  of 
rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
At  the  present  day  this  ancient  strong¬ 
hold  is  much  dilapidated,  and  better 
calculated  to  take  a  place  in  a  travel¬ 
ler’s  sketch  than  in  the  repulse  of  an 
enemy.  In  the  Civil  war  Fowey  was 
the  scene  of  an  important  event.  The 
army  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  here  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  king,  their  com¬ 
mander  escaping  by  sea  to  Plymouth 
(1644).  In  1846  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  landed  at  Fowey  when 
cruising  on  the  Cornish  coast.  The 
visit  is  commemorated  by  an  obelisk 
of  Luxulion  granite,  28  ft.  in  height, 
erected  1858. 

The  shores  of  the  estuary  for  a 
long  distance  above  the  town  are 
well  wooded,  and  a  trip  by  water  to 
Lostwithiel  is  deservedly  a  favourite 
excursion.  One  branch  flows  to  St. 
Veep  (3  m.  from  Fowey  ;  the  church, 
Dec.  and  Perp.,  has  been  well  re¬ 
stored),  near  which  is  St.  Cadoc,  the 
seat  of  the  Wymonds.  Farther  up  the 
river,  on  the  W.  bank,  is  Penquite, 
corruption  from  Pen  coed,  i.e.  head  of 
the  wood  (J.  W.  Peard,  Esq.) ;  and  on 
the  E.  bank  the  Church  of  St.  Win- 
noio,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
position.  A  window  in  this  building, 
after  a  design  by  the  artist  H.  Stacey 
Marks,  represents  the  Angel  and  the 
Marys  at  the  Tomb.  There  is  also 
a  very  excellent  window  filled  with 
glass  of  15th  cent.,  sadly  in  want  of 
re-leading. 

There  are  some  houses  in  Fowey, 
excellent  specimens  of  14th  cent. 


work.  The  Church  (restd.)  is  a  fine 
edifice,  chiefly  of  the  15th  cent.,  with 
a  handsome  tower  (the  second  highest 
in  the  county,  100  ft..  Probus  being 
125  ft.),  an  ornamented  oak  ceiling, 
and  a  Perp.  pulpit.  The  church  is 
said  to  date  from  1336,  and  the  S. 
aisle  from  1466.  There  were  2  re¬ 
buildings,  one  in  1336,  when  the 
church  was  ded.  to  St.  Nicholas,  and 
another  in  1466.  The  older  church 
was  ded.  to  St.  Finbar  of  Cork,  who, 
according  to  William  of  Worcester, 
was  buried  at  Fowey.  A  Eashleigh 
monument  has  a  very  curious  in¬ 
scription.  The  whole  church  has 
settled,  and  slopes  to  the  south.  The 
tower  is  fine,  the  font  curious.  The 
doorways  of  the  S.  porch  seem  to  be 
late  Norm. ;  over  it  is  a  priest’s 
chambers.  The  E.  and  clerestory 
windows  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  chiefly  representing  Cornish 
saints,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr. 
Treffry.  In  the  S.  aisle  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  John  Treffry,  put  up  during 
his  lifetime  by  his  direction.  He  was 
a  whimsical  kind  of  man.  He  had 
his  grave  dug,  and  lay  down  and 
swore  in  it,  to  show  the  sexton  a 
novelty. 

Place  House,  the  residence  of  C.  E. 
Treffry,  Esq.  TheTreffrys  were  settled 
here  at  an  early  period,  and  a  Sir  John 
Treffry  distinguished  himself  at  Crecy . 
The  house  stands  immediately  above 
Fowey,  and  is  well  known  in  the 
county  for  its  antiquity  ;  but  no  part 
of  the  building  now  standing  is  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Hen.  VH.  Of  that 
period  there  are  2  remarkably  fine 
bay  windows,  covered  with  shallow 
panelling  of  the  richest  description, 
and  in  the  finest  preservation.  The 
work  is  original,  and  contains  several 
shields  of  arms,  temp.  Hen.  VH. 
Another  window  in  imitation  of  these 
is  temp.  Eliz.  The  old  hall  also 
exists,  but  is  now  turned  into  the 
kitchen ;  the  original  porch  is  pre¬ 
served  under  the  modern  tower  ;  but, 
being  lined  with  polished  porphyry 
(raised  in  a  quarry  belonging  to  the 
proprietor),  is  now  called  the  “  Por¬ 
phyry  hall.”  Some  other  parts  are 
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temp.  Eliz.  (1575).  Place  is  well 
worth  seeing.  Besides  the  Porphyry 
hall,  the  house  is  ornamented  with 
granite  and  elvan,  and  contains  a 
number  of  curiosities,  among  which 
is  a  fine  original  portrait  of  Hugh 
Peters,  the  Puritan  chaplain  of  Crom¬ 
well,  and  a  native  of  Fowey. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Treffry,  by 
whom  Place  House  was  restored  and 
enlarged,  was  the  projector  and 
author  of  magnificent  works  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Germans,  his  paternal  name 
was  Austen  ;  but  in  1838,  when  sheriff 
of  Cornwall,  he  assumed,  by  virtue 
of  a  royal  warrant,  the  name  of 
Treffry,  having  become  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  that  ancient  family.  Gifted 
with  uncommon  enterprise  and  talent, 
and  with  large  means  at  command, 
he  employed  his  energy  and  capital 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  those 
around  him  by  effecting  improve¬ 
ments.  He  was  a  shipowner,  a  mer¬ 
chant,  a  farmer  of  upwards  of  1000 
acres,  a  silver-lead  smelter,  and  the 
sole  proprietor  or  principal  share¬ 
holder  of  some  of  the  largest  and 
richest  mines  in  the  county.  He  di¬ 
verted  a  river  from  its  course  to  the 
use  of  machinery,  and  was  the  first 
to  bring  a  canal  to  a  mine  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conveying  the  ore  to  his  own 
ports.  He  constructed  from  his  own 
purse,  and  after  his  own  designs,  a 
breakwater,  the  harbours  of  Par  and 
Pentowan,  and  the  magnificent  granite 
viaduct  near  St.  Blazey ;  and  at  the 
period  of  his  demise  was  engaged 
in  connecting  the  north  and  south 
coasts  of  the  county  by  this  railway. 
Mr.  Treffry  died,  at  the  age  of  67,  in 
1850. 

At  Polruan,  on  the  shore  opposite 
Fowey,  are  some  remains  (a  chapel 
and  guardhouse)  of  Hall  House,  which 
was  garrisoned  in  the  Civil  war ; 
and  the  ruins  of  St.  Saviour's  Chapel 
or  baptistery,  and  a  stone  cross — 
a  group  similar  to  the  shrine  and  { 
well  of  St.  Cleer,  near  Liskeard.  A  j 
delightful  promenade,  called  Hall 
Wnlh,  runs  along  the  water-side. 


The  botanist  in  this  neighbourhood 
may  notice  Anchusa  sempervirens,  or 
evergreen  alkanet,  in  the  lanes. 

Menabilly  (Jonathan  Rashleigh, 
Esq.),  the  seat  of  the  Rashleighs,  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  grotto  and  collection 
of  minerals,  is  situated  upon  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  the  Greher  Head,  about 
2  m.  W.  of  Fowey.  The  garden  and 
grounds  are  remarkable  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  select  pines,  cedars,  and  coni¬ 
fers.  You  may  either  walk  to  the 
grotto  by  the  coast,  or  proceed  by 
road  to  the  E.  entrance  of  the  park, 
and  there  visit  the  Longstone,  a 
monument  of  the  Brito-Roman  era, 
originally  erected  over  the  remains 
of  Cirusius,  the  son  of  Cunimorus. 
It  stands  by  the  roadside,  near  the 
gate  (at  Castle  Dour),  and  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “  Cirusius  hie  jacet  Cunomori 
filius,”  is  still  in  part  legible. 

The  cabinet  of  minerals  at  Mena¬ 
billy  is  principally  composed  of 
Cornish  specimens,  and  its  chief  ex¬ 
cellence  consists  in  the  splendour  and 
variety  of  the  oxide  of  tin,  fiuors, 
malachite,  and  sulphuret  of  copper. 

Before  quitting  Menabilly  the 
stranger  should  visit  the  Grotto  erected 
near  the  sea-shore.  It  is  constructed 
in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  with  the 
finest  marbles  and  serpentine,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  crystals,  shells,  and 
pebbles.  4  of  the  sides  are  filled 
with  specimens  of  the  Cornish  ores, 
and  2  with  fossils,  polished  agates, 
and  jaspers  ;  while  the  intermediate 
spaces  are  ornamented  with  shells, 
coralloids,  and  other  curious  sub¬ 
stances.  The  roof  is  hung  with  sta¬ 
lactites  of  singular  beauty.  In  this 
elegant  grotto  are  preserved  2  links 
of  a  chain  which  were  found  by  some 
fishermen  in  Fowey  Haven  in  1776, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  chain  which  used  to  be 
stretched  across  the  harbour  from 
tower  to  tower  in  times  of  danger. 
In  addition  to  the  cabinet  of  mine¬ 
rals  Menabilly  contains  a  rich  col- 
j  lection  of  drawings.  On  his  return 
j  to  Fowey  the  traveller  may  visit  the 
village  of  Polkerris,  a  wild  fishing 
cove  situated  to  the  N.  of  the  park. 
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Other  interesting  Excursions  may  j 
be  made  from  Fowey,  viz.  to  Car-  l 
daze  tin-mine  near  St.  Austell,  the  ; 
Valley  of  Carmears,  the  Treffi'y  Via-  \ 
duct.,  and  the  harbour  of  Par  near  ; 
St.  Blazey  (see  Kte.  7).  2|  m.  on 

the  road  to  Lostwithiel  is  a  small  en¬ 
campment  called  Castle  Dour  (the 
“  castle  by  the  water  ” — dior). 

5  m.  St.  Blazey  Stat.  ^  (pop.  2674), 
a  town  seated  under  an  amphitheatre 
of  wooded  heights,  1|  m.  from  the 
harbour  of  Par.  It  is  named  after 
St.  Blaise,  the  patron  of  woolcom- 
bers,  who  was  Bp.  of  Sebaste  in 
Armenia,  but  has  retained  a  place 
in  the  English  calendar.  His  local 
legend  asserts  that  he  landed  at  Par 
(3rd  cent.)  on  a  visit  to  Britain. 
From  the  circumstances  of  his  mar¬ 
tyrdom  (he  was  tortured  with  iron 
combs)  he  was  regarded  as  the  patron 
of  woolcombers  and  clothiers,  and  his 
memory  is  to  this  day  perpetuated  at 
St.  Blazey,  and  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  the  N.  of  England.  There 
is  a  figure  of  St.  Blaise  in  the  church. 
On  the  hills  above  the  town  is  Pri- 
deaux,  the  seat  of  Sir  Colman  Rash- 
leigh,  Bart.,  C.B.,  an  ancient  quad¬ 
rangular  mansion  with  stairs  of 
granite ;  and,  on  a  height  adjoining 
it,  the  remains  of  an  earthwork  known 
as  Prideaux  Wari'en.  On  the  road 
to  Par  is  a  large  iron-foundry. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting 
within  reach  of  St.  Blazey  and  its 
neighbour  St.  Austell.  There  are  the 
old  mines  of  Fowey  Consols  (S.),  the 
tin-mine  of  Charlestoivn,  the  open 
mine  of  Cay'claze  (tin  and  kaolin), 
the  china-clay  wor/cs, and  tin  streani- 
ivoj'ks,  the  romantic  Valley  of  Car- 
mears,  the  Treffry  Viaduct,  and  the 
busy  ports  of  Par  and  Charlestown-, 
and,  at  greater  distances,  Foivey, 
liestormel  Castle,  Hensbarrow,  Roche 
Rocks,  and  the  picturesque  fishing- 
towns  of  Mevagissey  and  Gorran 
Haven  (see  Ete.  14). 

The  valley  of  Carmears  (or  Cairyi- 
uicns)  is  more  especially  the  “  sight  ” 
of  St.  Blazey,  from  which  it  is  a  walk 


I  of  about  a  mile.  It  is  a  beautiful 
I  and  romantic  scene  of  wood  and  rock 
I  — one  of  the  finest  of  the  Cornish 
I  valleys.  It  leads  towards  Luxulion 
;  and  the  highlands  of  Hensbarrow, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  granite 
tors  which  rise  from  its  sides.  The 
rly.  from  Par  to  Newquay,  by  the 
china-clay  works  of  Hensbarrow  and 
the  quarries  of  Luxulion,  may  be 
used  as  a  road  to  the  valley,  and  is 
to  be  found  at  the  entrance  of  St. 
Blazey  from  Lostwithiel.  This  rail 
and  a  stream — each  of  which  is 
walled  with  granite  —run  side  by  side 
to  the  Carmears,  which  open  beauti¬ 
fully  to  view  on  a  turn  to  the  1.  From 
the  gorge  which  forms  the  portal  the 
rail  ascends  a  long  and  steep  incline, 
to  the  rt.  of  which  a  cascade  some¬ 
times  thunders  through  a  wood  when 
its  artificial  stream  is  allowed  to  run. 
But  you  should  here  leave  the  rail, 
for  you  can  retarn  by  it  from  the 
viaduct  if  desirous  of  viewing  the 
scenery  from  the  high  ground.  A 
walk  of  about  2  m.  up  the  valley  will 
bring  you  to  the 

TrefFry  Viaduct,  a  magnificent 
granite  structure,  erected  at  the  sole 
cost  of  the  late  Mr.  Treffry.  It  is 
elevated  more  than  100  ft.,  and  was 
to  carry  (it  is  now  a  mere  tramway) 
the  Cormoall  Mmerals  Ely.  —  also 
the  work  of  Mr.  Treffry — which  has 
now  been  extended  to  the  N.  coast, 
terminating  at  Newquay  on  the  N. 
and  at  Par  on  the  S.  Beyond  the 
viaduct  the  valley  grows  bare  and 
stony,  its  sides  bristle  with  granite 
rocks,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
rises  the  church  tower  of 

Luxulion,  N.E.  of  St.  Austell 
(Bridges  Stat.  is  the  nearest).  This 
parish  is  known  chiefly  for  its 
granite,  a  very  beautiful  material,  of 
which  the  lighthouse  and  beacon  on 
Plymouth  Breakwater  were  built. 
Boulders  of  porphyry  are  also  found 
lying  about  the  moors  of  Luxulion, 
St.  Wenn,  and  Withiel;  and  it  was 
from  one  of  these  (of  a  deep  pink 
colour,  blotched  with  black  horn- 
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blende)  that  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  made.  The 
block  (which  was  on  the  property  of 
William  Eashleigh,  Esq.,  of  Mena- 
billy)  weighed  70  tons,  was  wrought 
and  polished  by  steam  power,  and 
converted  into  a  sarcophagus  at  a 
cost  of  llOOZ.  The  Granite  Quarries 
are  at  present  directly  opposite  Luxu- 
lion,  but  they  are  continually  advan¬ 
cing  along  the  valley  side.  The  rail 
joins  the  branch  from  Hensbarrowat 
the  viaduct.  The  Church  of  Luxulion, 
which  stands  high  among  the  rocks 
of  granite,  is  Perp.  and  its  tower  was 
for  some  cent,  the  depository  of 
the  Stannary  records.  These  were 
kept  here  apparently  from  an  early 
period ;  and  when  the  fine  Perp.  tower 
was  built  a  small  room  at  the  top  was 
prepared  for  their  reception.  They 
were  kept  in  a  coffer  “with  8  locks 
and  8  keys,”  and  with  them  was  the 
common  seal  of  the  Cornish  stannary, 

“  having  the  print  in  it  of  one  work¬ 
ing  with  a  spade  in  a  tin-work,  and 
another  with  a  pickaxe.” — Pearce’s 
Stannaries.  The  church  belonged 
to  the  Benedictines  of  Tywardreth. 
In  the  village  is  a  little  baptistery,  so 
common  in  Cornwall,  projecting  from 
the  bank,  with  granite  roof  and  sides. 
The  moors  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
wild  and  rocky,  and  contain  some  of 
the  most  important  of  the  tin  stream- 
works.  A  walk  over  these  hills  will 
introduce  the  stranger  to  scenery 
characteristic  of  the  Cornish  high¬ 
lands.  He  may  visit  the  Whispering 
Stone,  1  m.  N.,  on  the  estate  of  Tre- 
garden,  and  there  hear,  as  by  magic, 
a  gentle  whisper  breathed  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  valley ;  and  he  may 
extend  the  excursion  to  the  granite 
rocks  of  Helmen  Tor,  a  bold  earn, 
rising  from  Bed  Moor,  about  2  m. 
farther  N.,  and  there  search  out  the 
logan  stone  on  its  southern  slope, 
and  enjoy  on  its  crest  a  view  stretch¬ 
ing  from  sea  to  sea. 

Bridges  Stat.,  for  Luxulion  (see 
above). 

Bugle  Stat. 

Victoria  Stat.  Near  this  are  Eoche 
Eocks,  a  pile  of  rude  blocks  Ete.  10), 


surmounted  by  ruins  of  a  small 
Chapel  (Dec.)  of  St.  Michael. 

St.Columb  Road  (or  Haltown  =  High 
Down)  Stat. 

Newquay  Terminus  (Ete.  6). 


KOUTE  10. 

LAUNCESTON  TO  BODMIN  AND  TKUEO 
[BEOWN  willy  —  EOUGHTOE,  AND 
DOZMAEE  pool]. 

Eoad.  Places. 

Launceston 
4  m.  Holloway 
7|  m.  Fivelanes  Inn 
11 "  m.  Jamaica  Inn 

3  m.  (N.)  Brown  Willy 

4  m.  (N.)  Roughtor 

li  m.  (S.)  Dozmare  Pool 

16  in.  Temple 
22  m.  Bodmin 
25  m.  Lanivet 
28  m.  Victoria  Station 
38  m.  Mitchell 
44 1  m.  Truro 

This  route  leaves  Launceston  by 
the  Old  Falmouth  road,  which,  pass¬ 
ing  for  a  long  distance  over  elevated 
moors,  the  “  backbone  ”  and  water¬ 
shed  of  Cornwall,  is  one  of  the  most 
bleak  and  lonely  in  the  kingdom.  It 
is,  however,  improving,  and  much 
changed  since  the  days  when  a 
traveller  could  find  on  it  “  neither 
horse-meat  nor  man’s  meat,  nor  a 
chair  to  sit  down.” 

3  m.  rt.  to  Truro  by  Camelford 
(Ete.  1). 
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4  m.  Holloway  (Holy-way)  Cross, 
where  one  of  the  ancient  crosses 
stands  near  the  turnpike.  It  displays 
the  usual  type  of  Cornish  cross — a 
circular  disk  of  granite,  with  a  Greek 
cross  on  it  in  low  relief,  standing  on 
a  short  flattened  shaft. 

^  m.  The  road  passes  the  Inny,  a 
tributary  to  the  Tamar.  On  its  wild 
granite-strewn  banks  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Clether  are  remains  of  a  little 
chapel  over  BasiVs  Well,  a  spring 
which  rises  under  the  altar.  Basil, 
now  a  farm,  was  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Trevelyans,  one  of  whom,  says 
the  tradition,  fortifled  himself  in 
his  manor-house  here  against  the 
sheriff  seeking  to  arrest  him  for  debt. 
The  sheriff,  having  in  vain  tried 
gentler  measures,  ordered  an  attack 
on  the  house  by  his  javelin-men. 
But  Trevelyan,  appearing  above  the 
court  wall,  intimated  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  javelin-men  of  his  own,  and 
caused  half  a  dozen  hives  of  bees  to 
be  flung  among  the  assailants,  who 
disappeared  immediately.  At  Basil 
there  was  a  large  circular  oven,  with 
panelled  sides  and  arched  roof  of 
granite.  A  similar  oven  (capable  of 
enclosing  conveniently,  without  any 
cramping,  a  full-grown  man)  may  still 
be  seen  at  Cotehele  House  (Kte.  5), 
and  also  at  Tresneak,  in  Altarnon. 
The  oven  at  the  latter  place  was  close 
to  a  secret  chamber  (unknown  to  suc¬ 
cessive  tenants  in  modern  times)*, 
which  was  entered  by  a  trap-door  in 
the  wide  chimney,  about  10  ft.  from 
the  ground ;  behind  the  chimney  is  a 
passage  down  into  the  secret  cham¬ 
ber.  It  is  probable  that  such  simple 
but  clever  methods  of  concealment 
were  common  in  Cornish  mansions 
where  these  granite  ovens  existed. 

7^  m.  Fivelanes  Inn,  ^  in  Altarnon, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  but  barren 
parishes  in  Cornwall.  Its  chief  pro¬ 
duce  is  said  to  be  water.  The  annual 
rainfall  is  frequently  double  that  at 
Bude ;  the  heat  too  in  summer  is 
great,  96°  Fahr.  in  shade  being  occa¬ 
sionally  recorded. 


The  village  of  Altarnon  is  termed 
I  Pen-pont  {“  bridge-end  Welsh,  Pen- 
i  a-bont),  and  is  situated  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  N.  of  the  main  road  on  the 
Penpoint  Water.  It  is  worth  visiting- 
on  account  of  the 

Church,  containing  some  very  fine 
16th  cent. woodwork  (see  l7itrod.),SLnd 
ded.  to  St.  Non  or  Nonna,  the  mother 
of  St.  David  (who  also  had  a  small 
chapel  here,  licensed  by  Bp.  Stafford 
in  1400) ;  it  is  fine,  chiefly  Perp.,  but 
with  Norm,  and  later  portions.  The 
tower,  110  ft.  high,  of  3  stages,  is 
perhaps  Trans.-Norm.  to  the  second 
stage ;  the  rest  of  the  15th  cent. 
There  is  a  very  fine  W.  arch.  The 
Seat-ends  (the  finest  series  in  the 
county,  except  perhaps  that  at  Kilk- 
hampton,  Kte.  2)  bear  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “  Eobert  Daye,  maker  of  this 
worke,”  and  the  date  15  .  .  ,  but  can¬ 
not  be  earlier  than  after  Bp.  Old¬ 
ham’s  time,  who  died  1520.  The 
screen  is  complete,  50  ft.  long ;  it 
was  restored  in  1888  as  a  memento  of 
the  Jubilee.  A  railing,  date  1684,  ex¬ 
tends  across  both  aisles  and  chancel. 

St.  Noil’s  Well  here  was  once  of 
great  repute  as  a  cure  for  madness. 
The  water  running  from  it,  says 
Carew  {Survey  of  Cornwall,  writ¬ 
ten  temp.  Eliz.),  fell  into  a  square 
walled  plot,  which  might  be  filled  to 
any  depth  desired.  “  Upon  this 
wall  was  the  frantic  person  put  to 
stand,  his  back  towards  the  pool,  and 
from  thence,  with  a  sudden  blow  in 
the  breast,  tumbled  headlong  into  the 
pond ;  where  a  strong  fellow,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  nonce,  took  him  and 
tossed  him  up  and  down,  alongst  and 
athwart  the  water,  till  the  patient,  by 
foregoing  his  strength,  had  somewhat 
forgot  his  fury.  Then  he  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  church  and  certain 
masses  said  over  him.”  (The  well 
of  St.  Cleer  (Ete.  7)  was  used  in  a 
similar  manner.)  There  is  another 
St.  Non’s  well  in  the  parish  of  Pelynt 
(Ete.  14).  Trelawne,  in  the  parish 
of  Altarnon,  was  the  cradle  of  the 
Trelawnys,  who  afterwards  became 
the  owners  of  another  Trelawne,  in 
the  parish  of  Pelynt,  now  the  family 
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seat  (see  Rte.  14).  It  is  possible  that 
the  second  St.  Non’s  well  may  have 
been  due  to  this  migration. 

2  m.  N.  of  Altarnon  is  the  Church 
of  Laneast,  standing  under  the  ridge 
of  Laneast  Down.  It  has  E.  E. 
portions  (nave  and  transept),  with  a 
lofty  W.  tower.  There  is  a  “  holy 
well  ”  at  Laneast,  called  the  Jordan. 
On  a  small  farm  in  the  vicinity,  in 
the  occupation  of  his  father,  was  born 
the  astronomer  Adams  (d.  1892),  so 
justly  celebrated  for  his  discovery  of 
the  planet  Neptune. 

3  m.  S.E.  of  Fivelanes  is  Upton 
Castle,  a  relic  of  antiquity  which  has 
puzzled,  and  is  likely  to  puzzle,  anti¬ 
quarians.  It  is  a  circular  rampart, 
apparently  British,  with  a  rectan¬ 
gular  enclosure  within.  The  castle 
stands  on  an  eminence  in  Upton 
Wood,  but  by  no  means  (compara¬ 
tively)  on  high  ground. 

1  m.  Trewint  (Corn. “white  place”). 
1  m.  beyond  this  village  the  traveller 
rises  into  the  Bodmin  Moors— high¬ 
lands  of  granite,  which  extend  to 
within  4  m.  of  the  county  town. 
Considerable  portions  of  this  district, 
and  especially  the  valleys,  are  now 
cultivated,  yet  much  remains  to  in¬ 
terest  those  who  are  fond  of  wild 
scenery.  For  many  miles  the  waste 
stretches  forth  its  tinted  hills  in  one 
expanded  scene  of  sterility,  whilst  in 
various  directions  rise  solitary  tors, 
which,  heaped  with  granite,  show 
apparently  all  that  the  moor  pos¬ 
sesses  of  value.  A  mineral  treasure 
is,  however,  extracted  from  the  val¬ 
leys,  which,  during  the  course  of 
ages,  have  been  silted  up  by  disinte¬ 
grated  granite,  throughout  which  is 
disseminated  a  considerable  quantity 
of  tin.  The  traveller  will  find  every 
bottom,  as  the  Cornish  term  their 
valleys,  furrowed  by  stream-works, 
most  of  which  have  long  since  been 
abandoned  :  few  are  now  in  activity. 
The  road  crosses  the  Fowey  Eiver 
(here  a  mere  streamlet),  descending 
from  its  source  on  Brown  Willy  about 
1  m.  before  reaching 


to  Bodmin  and  Truro. 

11  m.  The  Jamaica  Inn,  ^  once  a 
solitary  halfway  house,  now  a  Tem¬ 
perance  Inn,  and  centred  in  a  village, 
including  a  church,  a  parsonage, 
numerous  cottages,  and  a  school 
erected  here  by  Mr.  Eodd  of  Tre- 
bartha  Hall,  the  proprietor  of  the 
land— establishments  hailed  with 
much  satisfaction  by  the  moor-men, 
who  declare  that  their  children  “  are 
quite  mountainerers,  wfil  dings,  wild 
asses,  and  transgress.” 

The  district  all  round  Jamaica  Inn 
is  very  rich  in  flint  chips  ;  prehistoric 
weapons  are  not  seldom  found,  in¬ 
cluding  arrow-heads,  knives,  scrapers, 
&c. 

Excursions. 

(a)  Brown  Willy  and  Boughtor ;  (b) 
Hanter-Gantick,  St.  Breward ; 
(c)  HannonValley ;  (d)  Dozmare 
Pool. 

[From  this  place  the  tourist  may 
conveniently  visit  the  hills  of  Brown 
Willy  and  Eoughtor ;  the  romantic 
valleys  of  Hanter-Gantick  and  Han¬ 
non  ;  and  Dozmare  Pool,  among  the 
wild  hills  to  the  S.  (which  may  also 
be  reached  from  Camelford.  See 
Ete.  1). 

About  3  m.  N.  of  the  Jamaica  Inn 
are — 

(a)  The  2  Cornish  mountains. 
Brown  Willy  and  Eoughtor  (pron. 
Roiotor).  On  an  excursion  to  their 
summits  a  pocket  compass  should  be 
4aken,  as  these  elevated  moors  are 
frequently  enveloped  in  mists,  which 
give  no  warning  of  their  approach 
and  limit  the  view  to  a  circle  of 
a  few  yards.  Deep  bogs — of  which 
there  is  a  formidable  specimen  N.W. 
of  Eoughtor — may  be  entered  under 
such  circumstances,  from  which  the 
traveller  will  find  a  difficulty  in  ex¬ 
tricating  himself.  Cattle  frequently 
lose  their  lives  in  these  bogs,  which 
are  of  a  peculiarly  treacherous  nature. 
Curlew  and  snipe  breed  in  these  bogs  ; 
ringousels  breed  on  the  higher  ground. 
-  Brown  Willy,  properly  Brown 
Willey,  1380  ft.  {Brea  bryn  =  a 
hill ;  Uhella  =  highest),  separated 
from  the  Jamaica  Inn  by  a  hill 
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called  Tober  or  Tivo  Barroivs  (alt. 
1122  ft.),  is  a  ridge  lying  a  few  points 
E.  of  N.  and  W.  of  S.,  parallel 
with  Koiightor,  and  marked  by  4 
distinct  hummocks.  Both  hills  rise 
from  a  granite  district,  and  are  them¬ 
selves  of  granite ;  but  the  granite  of 
Brown  Willy  is  almost  surrounded 
by  green  stone,  and  is  the  more 
beautiful  of  the  two  ;  though  Kough- 
tor  is  more  imposing,  being  literally 
covered  by  a  mass  of  shattered  rocks. 
Brown  Willy  is  the  highest  hill 
in  Cornwall.  Till  the  time  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  Yestor  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  highest  in  Devon,  but 
High  Will-hayse  is  the  highest.  It 
is  curious  to  find  from  the  derivations 
of  Brown  Willy  and  Will-hayse,  both 
compounded  with  Uhellas  (=high 
exalted),  that  the  ancient  Britons 
knew  perfectly  which  were  their 
highest  hills.  The  crest  of  Brown 
Willy  is  roughened  by  masses  of 
granite,  which,  fashioned  in  squarer 
forms  than  those  on  Koughtor,  give 
an  appearance  of  less  irregularity  to 
the  outline.  The  summit,  crowned 
by  a  cairn,  commands  a  view  ex¬ 
tending  into  Somerset  and  to  remote 
parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The 
superb  height  of  Roughtor  rises  close 
at  hand  out  of  the  solitary  waste 
which  stretches  northwards.  Under 
the  E.  side  of  the  hill  lies  a  small 
pool  of  water,  called  Fowey  Fertoii,  or 
Well,  as  the  source  of  the  River  Fowey, 
and  S.W.  the  rocky  eminence  of 
Garrah  (“  rough  ”)  (1060  ft.)  On 
the  slopes  of  this  hill  are  numerous 
hut-circles,  with  small  oblong  en¬ 
closures  marked  out  by  rude  stone 
fences.  The  hill  is  ribbed  by  these 
fences,  the  plots  within  which  are 
too  small  for  pasturage,  and  may 
have  been  used  .  as  folds  (compare 
the  settlements  on  Yestor,  Hand¬ 
book  for  Devon).  Just  below  Fern- 
acre,  is  a  modern  beehive,  formed  of 
unhewn  blocks  of  granite,  rising  to 
about  5  ft.  The  roof  consists  of 
overlapping  stones,  and  is  covered 
externally  by  turves.  The  wooden 
door  is  square-headed,  and  the  whole 
very  curious  as  an  illustration  of 


what  may  possibly  be  a  long-con¬ 
tinued  architectural  tradition. 

^  m.  N.E.  from  Garrah,  on  boggy 
ground,  near  the  foot  of  Roughtor,  is 
a  circle,  sometimes  known  as  Fern- 
acre  Circle,  the  largest  but  one  in 
Cornwall  (140  ft.  in  diam.)  It  con¬ 
sists  of  55  stones  (45  still  standing), 
most  of  which  appear  of  small  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  many  are  deeply  sunk  in 
peaty  soil.  Doubtless  the  missing 
ones  will  be  found  on  investigation 
to  be  below  the  surface.  On  the 
slope  of  Lendon  may  be  seen  a 
great  number  of  barrows  of  various 
sizes.  Two  kists  lie  side  by  side, 
one  large  and  the  other  small,  as 
though  of  parent  and  child. 

1  m.  S.W.  from  Garrah  is  the  quad¬ 
rangular  enclosure,  50  yds.  by  20, 
known  as  Arthur’s  Hall,  near  which 
the  headless  shaft  of  an  old  cross 
forms  a  conspicuous  object.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  an  earthen  embankment 
(154  ft.  by  66  ft.),  inside  which  is  a 
row  of  large  unhewn  stones  set  on 
end.  Many  of  the  stones  lie  pro¬ 
strate,  apparently  jn’essed  inward  by 
tlie  embankment,  which  is  now  9  or 
10  ft.  above  the  inner  level.  The  area 
was  probably  a  level  space  ;  now  it  is 
a  shallow  sheet  of  water.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  curious  enclosure  is  quite 
uncertain,  but  it  may  perhaps  have 
been  sepulchral,  or  a  great  cattle 
pound.  [Compare  this  with  the  “  Crow 
Pound”  at  St.  Neot’s  (Rte.  7).] 
There  is  a  local  tradition  that  it  was 
in  early  times  a  Christian  church. 

An  ancient  road  or  trackway 
passes  close  by  Arthur’s  Hall,  and 
by  the  foot  of  Roughtor,  and  by 
“  Trevillian’s  Gate,”  to  Warbstow, 
where  are  large  entrenchments  (see 
Rte.  1). 

A  valley,  now  partly  cultivated, 
separates  Brown  Willy  from  Rough- 
tor,  1296  ft.  {Rudh  =  xedi  \  /or  =  bulge 
nitn.)  Note  that  the  word  “  tor  ”  is 
used  in  N.  and  E.  Cornwall,  and 
“  earn  ”  in  W.  Cornwall.  This  sum¬ 
mit  should  certainly  be  ascended 
for  a  nearer  view  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  blocks  of  granite,  which,  cover¬ 
ing  it  on  all  sides,  give  a  ruggedness 
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to  its  outline  even  when  viewed  at  a 
distance  of  30  m.  They  consist  of 
some  of  the  largest  blocks  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  lodged  one  upon  the  other  in 
very  singular  and  critical  positions, 
and  at  the  summit  weathered  into 
spheroidal  masses,  which  strikingly 
illustrate  the  decomposition  of  gran¬ 
ite,  and  exhibit  on  their  upper  sur¬ 
faces  a  network  of  those  irregular  cavi¬ 
ties  called  rock  basins.  The  extreme 
peak,  towards  the  S.,  will  be  found 
at  its  highest  point  to  be  quite  honey¬ 
combed  by  rock  basins.  No  hill  in 
Devon  or  Cornwall  can  be  matched 
for  magnificence  with  Eoughtor, 
which  ought  surely  to  be  preserved 
from  the  quarryman,  as  the  grand 
feature  of  the  county.  The  red 
lichen  Lecanora  ]perella  is  found  in 
the  caverns  and  crevices,  and  col¬ 
lected  for  the  purposes  of  a  dye. 

On  the  most  easterly  of  the  2  peaks 
of  the  hill  (which  is  in  the  parish 
of  Simonward;  are  traces  of  a  chapel 
ded.  to  St.  Michael  (1371).  A  pillar 
and  2  small  windows,  purloined  from 
this  chapel,  are  now  at  Trevillian’s 
Gate. 

In  the  barren  valley  under  the 
N.W.  side  of  the  hill,  and  elsewhere  on 
the  slopes  of  this  hill,  are  a  number 
of  those  circular  enclosures,  or  hut- 
circles,  so  common  on  Dartmoor ; 
and  near  the  bank  of  the  stream  an 
inscribed  monument  of  unhewn 
granite,  which  marks  the  scene  of  a 
sanguinary  murder.  Not  far  from  this 
monument,  and  W.  of  Eoughtor,  a 
china-clay  mine  is  in  operation. 

Upon  a  low  eminence,  immediately 
W.  of  Eoughtor,  lies  a  logan  stone, 
about  2  ft.  in  thickness,  10  in  length, 
and  G  in  breadth.  The  upper  surface 
is  fiat,  and  the  ponderous  mass  is 
moved  by  a  push,  the  oscillation  con¬ 
tinuing  for  some  seconds  after  the 
stone  has  been  set  in  motion. 

(6)  The  traveller  may  hence  ex¬ 
tend  his  excursion  to  Hanter-Gantick, 
St.  Breward,  and  Hannon  Valley. 

Hanter-Gantick  (i.e.  “  HeneZer,” 

ancient;  “  Gantic,^’  opening),  some¬ 
times  designated  the  Cornish  Valley 


of  Eocks,  is  situated  some  5  m.  down 
the  Lank  Du  (or  Black  Lank),  a 
stream  which  flows  S.W.  between 
Eoughtor  and  Brown  Willy,  and  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Camel. 

It  is  a  deep  romantic  valley,  deso¬ 
lated  by  rocks  of  granite,  which, 
shaped  by  the  elements  into  cubes, 
cover  the  slopes  and  lie  heaped  to¬ 
gether  by  hundreds  on  the  adjacent 
heights.  It  luas  once  as  solitary  as 
it  is  wild,  but  it  is  now  the  site  of 
granite-works,  which  are  gradually 
spoiling  the  scene,  and  its  finest  fea¬ 
tures  have  already  disappeared.  The 
declivity  of  the  higher  part  of  the 
valley  is  abrupt,  and  here  the  stream 
thunders  through  the  obstruction  in 
a  series  of  cascades.  A  descent  to 
its  banks  even  now  will  repay  the 
labour,  although  a  ladder  is  almost 
required  in  the  passage  from  stone  to 
stone,  and  a  thick  growth  of  brake 
offers  additional  impediments. 

Between  here  and  Wenford  Bridge 
is  the  hamlet  of  Lank  (“  Lank,''  a 
young  place)  ;  and  on  Lank  Doion 
the  Lank  Rocks,  2  earns  of  granite, 
are  called  by  the  country  people  the 
King's  and  Queen's  Houses. 

About  1  m.  N.  of  Hanter-Gantick 
is  the  church-town  of  St.  Breward,  or 
Simonward  as  it  is  locally  called, 
in  which  parish  are  both  Eoughtor 
and  Brown  Willy.  Of  St.  Breward, 
or  Bruered,  to  whom  the  church  is 
ded.,  nothing  is  known.  The  name 
Simonward  is  perhaps  a  relic  of  the 
Saxon  Sigmund  (see  Handbook  for 
Devon),  whose  name  is  found  in 
similar  wild  districts.  Simonward 
may  have  been  the  “  mark  ”  or 
boundary  of  some  early  Saxon  settle¬ 
ment.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  “  St. 
Bruered.”  The  parish  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  Domesday,  but  was 
included  in  the  great  manor  of 
Hamatathy,  one  of  the  lords  of 
which  (probably  a  Peverell)  founded 

The  Church  of  St.  Breward,  which, 
in  the  13th  cent.,  was  transferred  to 
the  Bp.  of  Exeter.  It  is  Norm,  (walls 
of  nave  and  chancel,  low  massive 
piers,  N.  side,  and  font,  which  is  of 
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very  peculiar  form),  Dec.  (transept), 
and  Perp.  (tower,  S.  porch,  and  S. 
aisle).  The  whole  was  restored  (St. 
Aubyn,  architect)  in  1864.  The  E. 
window  of  the  chancel  is  modern. 

In  the  churchyard  is  set  up  the 
head  of  a  very  fine  Cross  of  the  usual 
Cornish  type,  showing  interlaced 
knots.  The  sculptured  figure  of  a 
deacon  is  built  into  the  wall  over  the 
doorway. 

(c)  Hannon  (“  old  down  ”)  Valley  is 
2|  m.  down  a  tributary  of  the  Camel, 
on  the  N.W.  side  of  Koughtor,  and 
about  1  m.  W.  of  the  Church  of  Ad¬ 
vent,  ded.  to  St.  Athawenna,  or  Adwen 
(see  Ludgvan,  Ete.  13),  (St.  Tane 
locally,  see  Ete.  1)  ;  and  through  it 
the  streams  rising  N.  of  Eoughtor 
discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Camel.  A  violent  thunderstorm  in 
the  summer  of  1847  occasioned  a 
flood  in  the  Camel,  which  swept 
away  many  of  the  bridges,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  a  large  amount  of  property 
on  its  banks.  The  bed  of  this  valley 
was  ripped  open  by  the  accumulated 
waters,  and  the  stream  now  flows 
between  white  banks  of  granite  and 
quartz,  varied  by  the  intrusion  of 
rocks  of  a  different  character. 

From  the  sides  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  valley  rise  2  isolated  crags  known 
as  the  Devil's  Jump.  That  on  the 
1.  bank,  when  seen  from  beneath, 
resembles  a  tower  about  50  ft.  in 
height.  In  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
immediately  below  this  rock,  lies  a 
block  of  a  white  crystalline  stone, 
24  ft.  by  8,  abutting  upon  a  deep 
and  clear  pool.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  valley  a  solitary  tree  will  be 
seen  standing  amid  ruins  occasioned 
by  the  flood. 

Eetween  “Devil’s  Jump”  and 
Eoughtor  there  is  a  very  good  stone- 
circle  on  Stannon  Down,  134  ft.  in 
diam.  It  consists  of  76  small  stones, 
19  of  which  are  fallen. 

Nothing  in  Cornwall  exceeds  in 
beauty  the  walk  (though  rather  a 
rough  one)  between  the  Devil’s  Jump 
and  Wenford  Bridge  (Ete.  8).  It 
is  a  great  treat  for  a  botanist,  a 


’  fisherman,  or  an  artist,  who  will 
I  meet  with  asphodels,  bog  pimpernels, 

[  sundew,  sphagnums,  ferns  of  many 
!  sorts,  with  trout  and  peal,  and  some 
i  very  pretty  scenery. 

From  Wenford  Bridge  there  is  a 
rly.  passing  by  Bodmin  to  Wade- 
bridge  ;  but  passengers  are  conveyed 
only  between  the  2  last-named  places. 

(d)  li  m.  S.  of  the  Jamaica  Inn 
lies  Dozmare  Pool  (pron.  Dos- 
mery)  —i.e.  Dos,  a  drop  ;  Mor  and 
I  Atari,  the  sea ;  from  the  old  tra¬ 
dition  that  it  was  tidal — 890  ft. 
above  the  sea,  a  melancholy  sheet 
of  water,  about  1  m.  in  circumf., 
and  not  very  deep  at  any  point.  The 
lofty  hill  called  Brown  Gilly,  capped 
by  2  enormous  cairns  and  3  barrows 
(N.B. :  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Brown  Willy),  is  the  mark  by  which 
the  traveller  can  direct  his  course. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  hill  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  village,  prob¬ 
ably  of  tinners,  or  streamers,  as 
they  are  locally  called.  Below  this 
the  pool  is  situated,  on  a  tableland 
which  borders  the  deep  vale  of  the 
Fowey. 

A  trench  cut  through  the  morass 
has  now  partially  drained  the  lake, 
and  gives  the  water  a  free  passage  to 
more  inclined  ground,  where  it  soon 
joins  a  branch  of  the  Fowey,  rising 
near  the  high  road,  4  m.  W.  of  the 
Jamaica  Inn.  (Another  tributary  to 
this  river  has  its  source  xxnAer  Haivk' s 
Tor  (alt.  900  ft.),  1  m.  W.  of  the 
Four-hole  Cross  ;  see  below.) 

Some  ice-works  were  started  on 
the  shore  of  the  pool,  but  did  not 
succeed.  There  are  some  fine  trout, 
but  little  sport  can  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  boat, 
i  The  pool  is  the  theme  of  many 
a  marvellous  tale,  in  which  the 
peasants  most  implicitly  believe.  It 
is  said  to  be  unfathomable,  and  the 
resort  of  evil  spirits.  Begirt  by 
dreary  hills,  it  presents  an  aspect 
!  of  utter  gloom  and  desolation  ;  and 
!  is  said  to  have  supplied  some  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  “middle  meer  ”  in 
*  Tennyson’s  Morte  d' Arthur,  into 
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which.  Sir  Bedivere  at  last  flung 
Excalibur,  having  twice  before  con¬ 
cealed  the  “  great  brand  ” 

“There  in  the  many-knottert  waterflags 
That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  tlie  marge.” 

The  country-people  represent  the 
pool  as  haunted  by  an  unearthly 
visitant,  a  grim  giant  of  the  name  of 
Tregeagle,  who,  it  is  said,  may  be 
heard  howling  here  when  wintry 
storms  sweep  the  moors.  He  is  con¬ 
demned  to  the  melancholy  task  of 
emptying  the  pool  with  a  limpet- 
shell,  and  is  continually  howling  in 
despair  at  the  hopelessness  of  his 
labour.  Occasionally,  too,  it  is  said 
this  miserable  monster  is  hunted  by 
the  devil  round  and  about  the  tarn, 
when  he  flies  to  the  Boche  Rocks, 
some  15  m.  distant,  and,  by  thrust¬ 
ing  his  head  in  at  the  chapel  window, 
finds  a  respite  from  his  torments. 
(Other  versions  of  the  legend  place 
Tregeagle,  amongst  other  places,  on 
the  coast  near  Padstow,  where  he  is 
condemned  to  make  trusses  of  sand 
and  ropes  of  sand  to  bind  them  ;  or 
at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  at 
Helston,  across  which  he  is  coin 
demned  to  carry  sacks  of  sand  until 
the  beach  shall  be  clean  to  the 
rocks.) 

The  story  of  Tregeagle,  however, 
with  his  endless  labour,  has  been 
connected  in  Cornwall  with  a  real 
person,  the  dishonest  steward  of  Lord 
Robartes,  at  Lanhydrock  (where  a 
room  in  the  house  is  still  called  Tre¬ 
geagle’ s),  who  maltreated  the  tenants 
under  his  charge,  and  amassed  money 
sufficient  to  purchase  the  estate  of 
Trevorder,  in  St.  Breock,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  harsh  and 
arbitrary  magistrate.  The  name  is 
pronounced  Tre-gagle,  and  is  said  to 
signify  “  dirty  dwelling.” 

From  Dozmare  Pool  the  pedes¬ 
trian  can  cross  the  moor  direct  to  St. 
Neot,  about  5  m._  (Rte.  7)  ;  or  by  a 
circuitous  route  include  Treveddoe, 
in  the  parish  of  Warleggan,  a_  most 
ancient  tin  stream-work  still  in  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  having,  in  addition  to  the 
excavations  of  the  streamers,  shafts 


60  fath.  deep,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  sunk  by  the  “old  men.” 
(Treveddoe  has  also  a  curious  old 
manor-house,  now  a  farm ;  the  church 
of  Warleggan  is  Perp.,  of  little  in¬ 
terest.  The  tower  was  split  by 
lightning  from  top  to  bottom  in 
I  1818.)  Or  the  traveller  can  proceed 
j  to  Liskeard  by  a  road  from  the 
!  Jamaica  Inn,  9  m. ;  or,  by  a  longer 
I  route  on  foot  over  the  moor,  visit  on 
I  his  way  Kihnarth  Tor,  the  Cheese- 
\  wring,  the  Hiirlers,  the  Trevethy 
Stone,  the  Well  of  St.  Cleer,  and 
I  the  interesting  memorial  known  as 
the  Half  Stone  (all  described  in 
Rte.  7) ;  and  in  the  latter  route,  as  the 
Kihnarth  Tor  and  the  Cheesewring 
are  plainly  seen  from  the  vicinity  of 
Dozmare  Pool,  the  stranger  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  directing  his 
course.] 

Peoceeding  ekom  the  JamxVica  Inn 
TOWAEDS  Bodmin. 

12^  m.  Here,  leaning  towards  the 
road,  is  the  Four-hole  Cross  (whence 
the  ascent  of  Brown  Willy  can  also 
be  made),  a  lonely  impressive  monu¬ 
ment,  bearing  every  mark  of  ex¬ 
treme  antiquity,  and  situated  in  a 
wild  and  elevated  part  of  the 
moor.  The  top  is  mutilated,  having 
been  shot  away  by  some  thought¬ 
less  Volunteers,  and  of  the  4  holes 
which  once  stamped  the  figure  of 
the  cross,  2  only  are  now  remain¬ 
ing.  The  pillar  is  ornamented  with 
scroll-work,  which  can  be  made 
out  in  favourable  lights.  The  cross 
is  of  an  ordinary  Cornish  type— a 
shaft  with  a  rounded  head — which 
in  this  instance  was  pierced,  so  as  to 
form  a  cross  and  circle.  On  it  are 
beautifully  interlaced  designs.  There 
is  another  “  four-hole  cross  ”  be¬ 
tween  Camelford  and  Boscastle 
(Rte.  1),  and  a  very  fine  one  at  Car- 
dinham  (see  below).  The  four-hole 
crosses  described  above  are  similar 
in  form  and  ornamentation  to  some 
others  in  which  letters  of  the  A.-S. 
or  jjre-Norm.  period  are  incised. 

^  m.  on  either  side  of  the  road  are 
large  settlements  of  British  hut- 
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circles.  That  rt.  of  the  road  to  Bod¬ 
min  will  be  found  on  the  slope  lead¬ 
ing  down  to  the  stream  over  which 
the  road  passes  ;  that  1.  of  the  road 
will  be  found,  following  a  S.E.  course, 
about  1  m.  from  the  road,  on  ground 
rising  from  the  water  to  the  hill -top. 
Both  these  settlements  are  within  easy 
reach  of  the  main  road,  and  in  such 
good  preservation  that  they  will  re¬ 
pay  a  visit. 

16  m.  Temple  lies  a  little  S.  of  the 
present  main  road.  (Take  the  disused 
grass-grown  road  to  the  1.,  the  second 
turning  after  leaving  Four  -  hole 
Cross  ;  it  rejoins  the  other  road  after 
passing  by  Temple.)  This  is  a  miser¬ 
able  hamlet  on  a  manor  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Knights  TemiDlars.  They 
had  a  church  here,  of  late  Norm, 
period,  which  long  lay  in  ruins,  but 
is  now  restored  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Catharine.  Previously  the  nave, 
chancel,  N.  transept,  and  S.  porch 
could  alone  be  distinguished ;  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tower,  with 
eastern  arch,  tolerably  perfect,  over¬ 
shadowed  by  an  ash-tree  growing 
within  the  ruins.  The  bowl  of  the 
font  is  old.  The  building  is  near  the 
road,  and  is  most  easily  found  by 
turning  down  a  green  lane  on  the  1., 
just  after  passing  the  first  farmhouse. 
The  parish  of  Temple  is  the  centre 
round  which  12  parishes,  collectively 
known  as  “  the  Moors,”  are  ranged. 
At  one  time  marriages  could  be  cele¬ 
brated  here  without  previous  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  banns.  Adjoining  the  vil¬ 
lage  are  the  rugged  rocks  of  Temple 
Tor. 

17^  m.  rt.  Peverell’s  Cross  (notice¬ 
able),  close  to  the  roadside;  1.  St. 
Bellarmine’s  Tor;  and  adjoining  is 
another  small  tor  called  “  Colvan- 
nic,”  near  the  hamlet  of  Ponds-Conse, 
or  Ponds-Couse  {i.o.  “  causeway  by 
the  pools  ”),  a  correct  description  of 
the  place  (Couse-Bridge  and  Bodmin- 
Couse  are  on  the  other  side  of 
Bodmin),  on  the  Bodmin  and  Laun¬ 
ceston  turnpike  road ;  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  2  m.  Cardinham 

[Cor7iwaU.'] 


Bury,  an  entrenchment  of  a  circular 
form,  the  “  bury  ”  of  Caer  dinas  (?), 
or  Cardinham,  possibly  giving  its 
name  to  the  parish,  and  also  for¬ 
merly  to  the  resident  family. 

[1  m.  rt.  a  road  branches  to  Blis- 
land  (so  named  from  the  manor— an¬ 
ciently  Bliston  or  Blaston),  2  m., 
where  is  a  Church  of  some  interest. 
It  is  ded.  to  St.  Protus  (locally 
St.  Pratt),  and  was  at  first  a  cruciform 
Norm,  building.  Of  this  the  walls 
of  nave  and  chancel  remain.  The 
font  is  Perp.,  but  the  Norm,  bowl  is 
preserved.  The  rest  of  the  church, 
including  the  tower  opening  from  the 
N.  transept,  is  Perp.  On  the  S.  side 
of  the  nave  is  the  Lavethan  Chapel, 
built  1638  for  the  Reynolds  family. 
There  is  a  Brass  for  John  Balsam, 
rector  1410,  in  a  chasuble.  The  parish 
was  known  as  “  Blisland  juxta  Mon- 
tem,”  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eoughtor.  The  head  of  a  cross  (a 
cross  within  a  circle)  is  placed  near 
the  holy  well  of  St.  Pratt.  It  was 
once  above  it.  There  is  a  cross  also 
on  the  village  green. 

On  Pendrift  Common,  near  the 
village,  is  the  Jubilee  Rock,  so  called 
from  certain  shields  of  arms,  figures, 
and  date  designed  on  it  in  incised 
lines  by  Lieut.  Rogers  in  1810 — the 
year  of  George’s  III.’s  jubilee.  There 
are,  besides,  sundry  verses,  in  which 
“  Great  George  ”  is  duly  honoured. 

There  are  some  curious  stone  en¬ 
closures  and  circles  at  Carwen,  in 
the  parish  of  Blisland  (on  a  rising 
ground  a  short  distance  E.  of  the 
farmhouse),  and  others  on  Keroive 
Down,  1  m.  N.  of  Carwen. 

On  a  moor  near  Carbilly  are  the 
Trippet  Stones,  a  circle  105  ft.  in 
diam. — 9  stones  in  place,  4  on  the 
ground.  There  were  probably  26  in 
all,  originally.  The  central  stone, 
with  G  on  it,  appears  modern.  The 
whole  monument  has  been  much 
maltreated  by  stone-bi'eakers. 

At  Hawkstor,  1  m.,  over  wet  and 
boggy  ground,  E.  of  the  Trippet 
Stones,  is  a  fine  circle  called  the 
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Btripple  Stones.  It  is  148  ft.  in  diam. 
and  stands  on  a  level  platform  175  ft. 
in  diam.  5  stones  are  still  erect 
and  11  fallen  ;  in  all  probability  it 
consisted  originally  of  37.  It  is  “  the 
most  interesting  and  remarkable 
monument  in  the  county,”  but  it  has 
recently  been  much  mutilated.  The 
stones  were  all  of  large  size,  and 
the  great  fallen  centre  pillar  mea¬ 
sured  12  ft.  X  6  ft.  This  circle  was 
surrounded  by  a  trench  or  fosse, 
11  ft.  wide,  containing  water,  and 
also  a  vallum,  in  part  obliterated, 
10  ft.  wide.  A  kistvaen  may  be  seen 
in  the  field,  which  is  separated  from 
the  circle  by  a  modern  hedge.] 

2  m.  Council  Brnrow,  rt.  of  the 
road. 

2  m.  1.  an  old  Cross  in  a  field  near 
the  old  turnpike  named  Gaily  with. 

22  m.  BODMIN.  (SeeEte.  8.) 

The  Bodumi  Road  Junct.  Stat., 
on  the  branch  line  G.  W.  Ely.,  is  at 
Glynn  (Ete.  8),  whence  there  is  a 
branch  line  to  the  town. 

Proceeding  again  on  our  route — 

25  m.  1.  Lanivet.  The  Perp. 
Church  was  restored  (St.  Aubyn,  ar¬ 
chitect)  in  1864,  when  some  curious 
mural  paintings  were  brought  to 
light,  as  also  a  piscina  of  Dec.  work. 
The  church  possesses  a  remark¬ 
able  14th  cent.  “  forcer  ”  {i.e.  portable 
case  for  sacramental  plate)  made  of 
cuir-bouilli.  The  churchyard  con¬ 
tains  2  ancient  stone  crosses,  one 
10,  the  other  about  11  ft.  high,  also 
an  early  inscribed  stone,  and  a  pre- 
Norm.  ledger  tomb. 

To  the  1.,  ^  m.  distant,  are  the 
remains  of  what  is  known  as 
St.  BenneVs  Mojiastery,  a  small 
religious  foundation,  of  which  the 
history  is  very  uncertain.  (It  seems 
to  have  been  a  house  of  Benedic¬ 
tine  nuns,  attached  to  some  for¬ 
eign  monastery.)  The  domestic  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building  (15th  cent.)  had 
been  the  residence  of  Henry  Courte¬ 
nay,  an  officer  of  Essex’s  army  in  the 
West,  in  1644 ;  with  its  shafted 


windows  and  ivied  tower,  it  was 
very  interesting  until  mutilated  and 
cockneyfied  in  1859.  The  mine- 
works  have  also  contributed  to  spoil 
the  scene. 

[A  road  here  branches  S.  to  St. 
Austell,  8  m.  (Ete.  7).] 

I  Beyond  Lanivet  the  traveller 
I  enters  a  barren  country,  which, 
rising  to  the  Trecjoss  Moors  (still 
celebrated  for  the  ponies  bred  on 
them),  extends  many  miles  (see 
below). 

28  m.  There  is  a  stat.  at  Victoria 
(for  Eoche)  on  the  Newquay  branch 
line  G.  W.  Ely. 

28|  m.  A  road  on  the  1.  leads  to 
the  village  of  Roche  (1  m.),  wdiich  is 
distant  about  2  m.  from  the  bleak 
hill  of  Hensbao'row  {Hen-harrow ,  i.e. 
old  tumulus)  (alt.  1034  ft.)  Eoche 
has  been  restored.  It  contains 
a  font  which  is  a  good  specimen  of 
Norm,  work,  ornamented  with  foliage, 
interlaced  with  cordage,  and  pillars 
surmounted  by  human  heads.  Tra¬ 
dition  says  that  in  Cromwell’s  time 
the  churchwardens  covered  over  this 
ornamental  work  with  plaster,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  destruction.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  is  a  fine  four-holed  cross,  of  the 
kind  {i.e.  with  4  plain  holes)  usually 
found  in  Cornish  churchyards,  which 
forms  a  nice  foreground  to  a  picture 
of  which  the  background  is  Eoche 
Eocks. 

Roche  Rocks,  ^  m.  S.  of  the  church, 
and  680  ft.  above  the  sea,  consist  of 
several  great  masses,  rising  in  rude 
and  picturesque  confusion  to  a  height 
of  100  ft.  ;  and  on  the  central  jioint 
of  the  group  are  the  remains  of 
a  little  Dec.  chapel  ded.  to  St. 
Michael.  The  cell  below  is  said  to 
have  been  once  tenanted  by  a  hermit, 
and  later,  the  people  will  tell  you, 
by  a  leper,  but  St.  Eoche  is  depicted 
with  a  “  plague-spot  on  thigh,”  hence 
the  confusion  of  traditions.  The 
spot  is  lonely,  and  well  suited  to  the 
wild  tales  attached  to  it,  such  as 
that  of  Giant  Tregeagle,  who  is  said 
to  fly  over  the  moors,  on  stormy 
nights,  to  seek  a  shelter  here  from 
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his  unearthly  pursuer.  Close  at  hand 
rises  a  spring  which  is  said  to  ebb 
and  flow,  and  at  some  little  distance  is 
the  “  wishing- well,”  to  which  village 
maidens  still  repair  on  Holy  Thurs¬ 
day,  to  throw  in  pins  and  pebbles, 
and  predict  coming  events  by  the 
sparkling  of  the  bubbles.  The  Eoche 
Eocks  are  volcanic,  and  consist  of 
quartz  and  schorl,  constituting  trap 
rock,  which  is  in  a  friable  state. 

30  m.  The  traveller  is  now  passing 
over  the  Tregoss  Moors,  the  fabled 
hunting-ground  of  King  Arthur,  and 
may  see  to  the  rt.  the  granite  emi¬ 
nences  of  Belovely  or  Belouda  Beacon 
(alt.  765  ft.),  and  Castel-an-Dmas 
(alt.  729  ft.),  the  latter  crowned  with 
an  encampment,  and  interesting  to 
the  geologist  for  a  variety  of  altered 
slate  (see  Ete.  22).  “  Castel  an 

Dinas,”  the  castle  of  the  “  fortress  ” 
— Dinas  signifies  a  strong  earthwork. 
The  name  combines  the  Norman  and 
British  terms  for  a  stronghold  ;  but 
a  stone  “castle”  and  an  earthen 
“dinas  ”  were  of  very  different  cha¬ 
racter.  Some  extremely  primitive 
pumping  and  washing  appliances  for 
tin  may  be  observed  here. 

33f  m.  T\\elndian  Queens,  a  lonely 
inn  in  a  wild  unsheltered  situation 
on  the  moor,  halfway  between  Bod¬ 
min  and  Truro.  Near  “  Indian 
Queens  ”  is  an  inscribed  stone,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Borlase,  and  read  by 
him,  RUANi .  me  .  jacet. 

34|  m.  Fraddon.  About  2  m.  N.  is 
St.  Columb  Stat.  To  the  1.  of  this 
hamlet,  |  m.,  lies  Calliquoiter  Bock, 
containing  variable  mixtures  of 
schorl  with  granite.  The  summit  of 
the  hill  is  690  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

[Beyond  Blue  Anchor  the  new  road 
to  Truro  branches  off  on  the  1.  It 
runs  by  the  church-town  of  La- 
dock,  and  through  one  of  the  pretti¬ 
est  valleys  in  the  county.  The  parish 
of  Ladock  is  well  known  for  its 
streavi-iuorks.  They  have  produced 
a  quantity  of  tin,  and  some  of  the 


largest  pieces  of  gold  which  have 
been  found  in  Cornwall,] 

35 1  m.  The  church-town  of  St.  En- 
oder  (poj).  1114).  The  small  church 
has  an  early  Dec,  nave.  St.  Enoder  is 
said  to  have  died  in  Cornwall  early 
in  the  5th  cent.  1.  the  village  of 
Smnmercourt,  noted  for  its  annual 
cattle  and  sheep  fair  on  Sept.  26,  at 
which  3000  head  of  stock  commonly 
change  hands. 

38  m.  Mitchell,  or  St.  Michael, 
before  the  Eeform  Act  a  borough 
town  returning  2  M.P.’s,  is  now  a 
mere  village,  with  so  small  a  pop. 
that  it  is  not  separately  returned  in 
the  census. 

[A  cross  road  leads  to  Newlyn,  2 
m. ;  and  1|  m.  N.  of  Newlyn  is  the 
manor-house  of  Trerice,  the  old  seat 
of  the  Arundells  (see  Lanherne),  now 
belonging  to  the  Aclands,  and  which 
has  been  restored.  It  has  carvings  in 
panel  representing  many  of  the  old 
houses  in  the  county,  and  is  well 
worth  seeing  (Ete.  6).] 

441  ni.  Truro.  (See  Ete.  7.) 
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IIOUTE  11. 

TllURO  TO  I’EllRAN  FORTH,  AND  PER- 

RANZABULOE — ST.  PIRAN’s  CHURCH 

IN  THE  SANDS — ST.  AGNES  BEACON. 

Road.  Places. 

•  Truro 

8  m.  Perran  Round 
10  ni.  St.  Piran’s  Church 
12  m.  Perran  Porth 
16^  m.  St.  Agnes  Beacon 

8  m.  N.W.  of  Truro  is  Perran 
Porth.  ^ 

Several  omnibuses  run  to  Perran 
Porth  from  Truro. 

From  here  are  visited  the  ruins  of 
the  lost  Church  or  Oratory  of  St. 
Piran,  in  the  parish  of  Perranza- 
buloe,  on  the  N.  coast. 

[St.  Piran  may  also  be  reached  as 
follows : 

{a)  On  foot  from  Truro  (10  m.)  by 
Kenwyn,  Caer  Dane,  and  Perran 
Pound. 

(6)  FromPedruth.  Train  to  Scorrier 
Gate  stat.,  and  thence  (6  m.)  over  the 
Mingoose  Downs  to  St.  Agnes,  and 
(4  m.)  on  to  Perran  Porth. 

(c)  From  Newquay  (6|  m.)  See 
Pte.  6.] 

Perran  Round  (which  may  be 
visited  on  the  road  to  Perran  Porth) 
is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  Truro 
road  about  1|  m.  N.  of  the  church- 
town  oi  Pen'anzahiiloe,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  amphitheatre  at 
Dorchester,  is  the  most  perfect  earth¬ 
work  relic  of  the  kind  in  England. 
It  consists  of  an  area  130  ft.  in  diam., 
enclosed  by  a  circular  earthen  bank 
about  10  ft.  high  and  7  broad  at  the 
top,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  0  ft.  deep. 
On  the  inner  slope  may  be  discovered 
traces  of  7  rows  of  steps  for  a  stand¬ 
ing  audience.  This  “  Pound,”  it  is 
conjectured,  was  used  by  the  Britons 
of  “  West  Wales  ”  either  as  a  court  of 
justice  or  a  theatre  for  the  exhibition 
of  feats  of  agility  and  strength,  such 
as  wrestling,  and  was  certainly  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Cornish  of  later  days 
for  the  petioiTiiance  of  Mirack  Plays, 


a  species  of  composition  of  which 
the  3  most  remarkable  specimens  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Cornish  language  were 
edited  and  translated  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Norris  in  1859  (see  Introd.,  p.  [46]). 
The  Pound  is  capable  of  containing 
about  2000  spectators. 

Perran  Porth,  a  small  bathing- 
place  in  a  sandy  cove  or  creek  of  the 
sea  formed  by  the  confluence  of  2 
brooks.  For  many  miles  in  this  quar¬ 
ter  the  coast  has  been  desolated  by 
sand,  which,  from  time  to  time  blown 
inland  from  the  shore,  has  been  slowly 
accumulated.  Camden,  Norden,  Ca- 
rew,  and  Borlase  bear  witness  to  its 
encroachment  in  different  years,  and 
the  name  of  the  parish — Perranza- 
buloe,  or  Perran  in  sahulo—\^  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence  as  to  the  character 
of  the  district  at  a  remote  period. 
All  this  sand  is  blown  in  through  a 
narrow  crevice  in  the  rocky  cliff ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  a  few  yards 
of  strong  stone  wall  filling  up  this 
crevice  would  have  saved  hundreds 
of  acres  from  destruction.  The 
Arundo  arenaria,  planted  to  bind 
and  fix  the  mass,  occasionally  a  speci¬ 
men  of  Convolvulus  Soldanella,  a 
thin,  mossy  vegetation  in  the  hollows, 
and  rabbits  countless  as  the  sands 
themselves,  are  the  only  living  ob¬ 
jects  that  enliven  it. 

The  ruins  of  St.  Piran’s  Oratory  are 
about  2  m.  N.  from  the  Porth  Inn,  in 
the  heart  of  these  sandy  dunes,  and 
were  exposed  to  view  in  1835  by  the 
shifting  of  the  sand  which  had  been 
blown  over  them.  They  are  still  in¬ 
teresting— indeed  the  site  alone  is 
so; — but  since  1835  they  have  suf¬ 
fered  terribly  at  the  hands  of  ex¬ 
plorers  and  tourists.  The  remains  of 
another  church  of  less  ancient  date, 
and  a  four-hole  cross,  are  in  their 
immediate  vicinity. 

A  direct  scramble  across  the  sands 
will  be  found  laborious ;  the  better 
plan  is  to  skirt  them ;  but  the  stranger 
will  experience  difficulty  in  finding  the 
ruins  of  the  first  church  or  Oratory 
without  a  guide,  who  can  be  obtained 
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in  the  Porth.  The  following  directions 
may,  however,  be  given :  If  coming 
from  the  S.,  enter  on  the  sands  by  a 
road  near  a  farm  called  Gear,  which 
leads  northward  to  Penhalemine.  In 
little  more  than  m.  the  road  strikes 
a  stream  coming  from  a  mine  just  on 
the  1.,  and,  following  it  for  a  very 
short  distance,  the  road  turns  to  the 
L,  up  the  sandhills,  the  stream  pre¬ 
sently  bending  rt.  and  escaping  from 
the  sands  near  Ellenglaze.  Halfway 
along  the  united  course  of  the  road 
and  stream  is  a  small  green  plain, 
terminated  W.  by  a  low  ridge.  The 
ruins  of  the  church  lie  just  over  the 
S.  end  of  this  ridge.  If  approaching 
from  the  N.,  follow  the  stream  up 
from  Ellenglaze,  and  almost  at  once 
after  it  strikes  the  road  you  enter 
the  plain  just  mentioned. 

History. — The  following  legend  is 
supposed  to  explain  the  origin  of  this 
curious  little  shrine.  At  the  end  of  the 
4th  cent.  St.  Patrick  visited  Cornwall 
on  a  crusade  against  Druidism,  and 
sent  over  12  bishops  from  Ireland  to 
complete  the  good  work.  St.  Piran 
was  one  of  these,  and  is  said  to  have 
crossed  the  sea  on  a  millstone,  and, 
landing  at  St.  Ives, proceeded E.  18m., 
where  he  settled,  built  his  cell,  and 
began  his  ministry.  He  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  the  especial  guardian  of  tin¬ 
ners,  and  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  annually  feted  by  these  people 
on  the  5th  of  March.  St.  Piran — 
whose  name  may  be  derived  from  a 
Cymric  root  par  =  to  raise,  to  dig — is 
perhaps,  as  Professor  Max  Miiller 
suggests,  a  personification  or  “  apo¬ 
theosis  ”  of  the  miner  (see  Chips, 
vol.  iii.) 

The  saint  is  said  to  have  died  in  the 
5th  cent.,  and  then,  it  is  concluded, 
a  church,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Celtic  Christians,  was  built 
over  his  remains.  This  building  was 
probably  used  for  about  200  years,  and 
either  in  the  8th  or  9th  cent.,  but 
many  years  before  the  complete  sub¬ 
jection  of  Cornwall  by  the  English, 
was  submerged  by  sand.  Then  the 
second  church  was  in  all  probability 
erected  near  the  spot  consecrated  as 


the  burial-place  of  the  saint,  but  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  sand  by  a  stream  of 
water,  which  arrested  its  progress  for 
ages.  In  1420  the  church  was  rebuilt 
on  a  larger  scale.  But  later,  the  stream 
having  been  diverted  by  some  mining 
operations,  the  sands  soon  menaced 
the  building  with  destruction.  Bor- 
lase,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cent., 
briefly  remarks,  “The  second  church 
is  in  no  small  danger;  ”  and  the  danger 
at  length  appeared  so  imminent  that 
in  1803  the  tower,  windows,  and 
porch  were  taken  down,  and  the 
church  re-erected  at  a  distance  of 
2  ni. 

The  tradition  of  the  old  church 
was  still  preserved  when  in  1835  the 
shifting  sand  disclosed  the  long-lost 
relic  ;  human  efforts  aided  the  exhu¬ 
mation,  and  at  length  the  little  edifice 
stood  forth  perfect  as  on  the  day  on 
which  it  was  overwhelmed,  only, 
however,  to  be  destroyed  within  a 
fortnight. 

The  present  condition  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  structure  is  deplorable.  Though 
now  precautions  are  taken  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  ruins  from  spoliators,  the 
hand  of  curiosity  has  proved  more 
ruthless  than  the  sand.  The  remains 
of  the  oratory  consist  only  of  2 
gable-ends  and  some  heaps  of  stone 
rubbish.  The  round-headed  doorway 
is  gone ;  the  N.E.  and  S.  walls  are 
nearly  level  with  the  ground,  and  the 
sand  is  again  gathering  round  the 
ruin.  In  the  winter  the  spring  of  St. 
Piran,  its  course  being  choked  with 
sand,  forms  a  small  lake.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  a  cell,  in  front  of  which 
were  discovered  the  shells  of  mussels 
and  limpets  with  fragments  of  pot¬ 
tery,  are  barely  to  be  discerned  about 
100  yds.  to  the  S.E. 

The  church  lies  nearly  E.  and  W., 
its  extreme  length  being  29  ft.  and 
breadth  16|  ft.  The  principal  en¬ 
trance  was  on  the  S.  side,  a  small 
arched  doorway  of  primitive  con¬ 
struction,  surrounded  by  a  cable¬ 
moulding,  and  ornamented  with  3 
heads  rudely  chiselled  in  a  soft  stone. 
The  heads  and  a  few  stones  of  the 
moulding  are  now  in  the  museum  at 
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Truro.  (It  has  been  questioned  by 
competent  authority  whether  these 
heads,  2  of  which  terminated  a  drip¬ 
stone  over  the  door,  are  earlier  than 
the  12th  cent.)  The  steps  by  which 
the  doorway  was  entered  are  much 
worn.  On  the  same  side  of  the  church 
was  a  rude  window,  within  the  head  of 
which  a  stone  was  laid  across  as  a  tie 
to  prevent  the  voussoirs  expanding. 
The  N.  and  W.  sides  of  the  church 
were  dead  walls ;  that  on  the  E.  was 
pierced  with  an  altar  window  and 
priest’s  door,  which  fell  during  the 
removal  of  the  sand.  The  masonry 
is  of  the  rudest  description.  No  lime 
has  been  used  by  the  builder  ;  china- 
clay  and  sand  are  employed  in  its 
stead,  and  in  this  the  stones  are  em¬ 
bedded  without  much  regard  to  ar¬ 
rangement.  They  consist  of  blocks 
of  granite,  elvan,  and  slate,  many 
smooth  and  rounded  as  if  taken  from 
the  beach  or  the  channel  of  a  stream. 
The  floor  of  the  church  consists  of  a 
hard  and  level  concrete.  The  altar 
was  removed  in  1835,  and  3  skeletons 
were  found,  headless,  but  with  the 
detached  skulls  not  far  off.  One  of 
these  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  St. 
Piran.  The  altar  was  afterwards  re¬ 
built  with  the  same  stones  and  cap- 
j3ed  by  a  block  of  granite,  upon  which 
the  name  of  St.  Piran  has  been  cut  in 
early  Boman  characters.  The  head 
of  the  saint  was  probably  enshrined 
in  the  second  church,  since  the 
will  of  Sir  John  Arundell  of  Trerice, 
dated  about  the  time  when  that  edifice 
was  rebuilt,  contains  a  bequest  for 
providing  the  relic  with  a  handsome 
niche. 

The  proofs  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
St.  Piran’s  Oratory  are  the  absence 
of  a  font, the  baptistery  being  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  church  ;  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  masonry,  and  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  china-clay  for  lime ;  the 
diminutive  size  of  the  edifice  ;  the 
scarcity  of  windows,  and  the  form  of 
their  construction ;  the  insertion  of 
the  heads  over  the  doorway,  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  observable  in  many  of  the  Cel 
tic  buildings  in  Ireland;  and,  lastly, 
tradition,  which  has  always  pointed  I 


to  the  spot  in  which  the  lost  Church 
of  St.  Piran  was  ultimately  found. 

To  the  S.  of  this  ruin  a  solitary 
Cross  and  a  few  stones  mark  the  site  of 
ihesecoyid.  church,  pulled  down  1803. 
The  surface  is  here  thinly  spread 
with  turf,  and  the  sand  is  fixed,  but 
it  covers  the  floor  of  the  building  to 
a  depth  of  19  ft.  In  the  N.  and  E. 
it  may  still  be  seen  in  its  naked  deso¬ 
lation,  shifting  with  the  wind,  and 
traversing  the  hills  in  cloud-like 
masses.  Around  both  churches  the 
soil  is  whitened  by  human  bones, 
their  sacred  precincts  having  been 
!  long  used  as  a  burial-ground. 

About  2  m.  from  the  second  church 
stands  the  existing  Church  of  Perran- 
zabuloe,  being  the  third  in  succession. 
It  consists,  in  great  part,  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  second,  removed  stone  by 
stone.  It  was  consecrated  1805  and 
restored  1878.  It  contains  the  old  font, 
a  hexagon  standing  on  4  legs,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  Norman. 

The  cliff-scenery  between  Perran 
Porth  and  St.  Agnes’  Beacon  (4  or 
5  m.)  is  highly  interesting.  Guarded 
by  immense  rocks  of  killas — the  local 
term  for  clay-slate—  the  coast  seems  to 
defy  the  impetuosity  of  the  sea  itself. 
There  is,  however,  no  part  of  Corn¬ 
wall  where  the  destructive  influence 
of  the  waves  is  so  well  illustrated. 
The  slate  is  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
and  presents  a  perfect  chaos  of  crags 
and  chasms.  At  the  Cligga  Head,  1 
m.  W.  of  Perran  Porth,  bands  of  a 
hard  and  decomposed  granite  alter¬ 
nate.  An  elvan  issues  from  them,  and 
may  be  seen  on  the  cliff  at  several 
points  until  it  strikes  inland  a  short 
distance  W.  of  Trevaunance  Porth. 

Trevaunance  Porth  (3  m.),  the 
opening  of  the  valley,  is  a  wild  cove 
under  the  E.  side  of  St.  Agnes’ 
Beacon.  Bepeated  attempts  having 
been  made  to  construct  a  pier  at  this 
exposed  place,  a  company  of  gentle¬ 
men  (1794)  erected  the  present  struc¬ 
ture,  which  is  of  granite,  and  cost 
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10,000Z.  2  m.  from  the  shore  are  the 
Man  and  his  Men,  a  couple  of  the 
most  conspicuous  rocks  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Cornwall.  The  name  is 
doubtless  a  corruption  of  maen  or 
men,  a  stone. 

1  m.  S.  up  the  valley  from  the 
Forth,  and  4  m.  by  road  from  Perran 
Forth  through  Perran  Coombe,  pass¬ 
ing  (2  m.)  Harmony  Cot  (see  below), 
is  the  little  village  of 

St.  Agnes,  in  a  tin-mining  district, 
and  distinguished  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  painter  Opie  (his  real  name 
was  Hoppie),  who  was  the  son  of 
the  village  carpenter.  Harmony  Got, 
the  house  in  which  he  was  born, 
1761,  is  still  standing,  2  m.  from  the 
church-town,  on  the  road  to  Perran 
Forth.  Opie’s  genius  was  first  noticed 
by  Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  when 
residing  at  Truro ;  and  many  of  his 
productions  may  be  found  in  the 
mansions  of  the  Cornish  gentry. 
St.  Agyies'  Church  has  been  rebuilt 
(architect,  Mr.  Win.  White),  and  is 
worth  a  visit.  It  contains  an  ancient 
font  of  Cataclew  stone. 

About  1  m.  from  the  village  rises 
St.  Agnes’  Beacon  (called  locally 
St.  Ann’s  Beacon),  alt.  621  ft.  (4 
m.  W.  of  Perranzabuloe).  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  a  deposit  of  sands 
and  clays,  in  some  places  40  ft.  in 
thickness,  occurring  at  an  elevation 
of  from  300  to  400  ft.  above  the 
present  sea-level.  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche 
was  inclined  to  consider  it  a  remnant 
of  some  super-cretaceous  deposit. 
The  clay  is  extensively  employed  by 
the  miners,  who  throughout  Corn¬ 
wall  use  a  lump  of  it  for  a  candle¬ 
stick.  During  the  French  war  a 
signal  guard  was  stationed  at  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  on  the  look-out 
for  invaders,  and  ready  to  arouse  the 
country  by  a  bonfire.  Tin-lodes  may 
be  traced  along  the  sea-front. 

A  walk  of  about  7  m.  from  St. 
Agnes  brings  us  to  Portreath  (Bte. 
13). 


KOUTE  12. 

TKURO  TO  FALMOUTH,  BY  PENRYN  — 
FALMOUTH  HARBOUR. 

G.  W.  Bly. 

Eail.  Places. 

Truro 

4  m.  Perranwell 
7^  m.  Penryn 
11^  m.  Falmouth  Harbour 

Illy.  11  j  m. — 4' m.  fromTruro  is  the 
Penwether  Viaduct,  173  yds.  long  and 
84  high,  and  at  Sparnick  a  tunnel  in 
the  slate,  484  yds.  Viaduct  at  Piing- 
wall ;  also  at  Carnon,  264  yds.  long. 

2  m.  from  Truro,  1.,  is  Killiow 
(place  of  celli  =  groves),  seat  of  C.  J. 
Daubuz,  Esq.,  containing  a  collection 
of  pictures.  The  adjoining  Church 
of  Kea,  in  appearance  more  like  a 
riding-school  than  a  church,  contains 
a  very  fine  Font  of  the  Norm,  charac¬ 
ter  so  common  in  Cornwall,  and  also 
a  chalice  and  paten  which  belonged 
to  Bene  d’Amboise.  The  mineral 
ochre  used  in  the  prejoaration  of  paint 
and  in  staining  paper  is  procured  in 
this  parish.  Near  here,  on  the  old 
Falmouth  road,  is  the  village  of 
Galernik,  and  an  earthwork  called 
Kea  Playing  Oroimd. 

2  m.  rt.  is  Carnon.  In  this  valley 
are  extensive  works  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  of 
arsenic  from  arsenical  pyrites.  The 
valley  is  everywhere  furrowed  by 
mining  operations.  The  abandoned 
Carnon  Tin  Stream-ivorks  were  once 
conducted  on  a  large  scale  and  in 
a  very  spirited  manner,  the  water 
having  been  actually  banked  from  the 
works,  which  were  carried  on  for  a 
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distance  over  1  m.  in  length  in  the  ' 
bed  of  the  estuary.  In  this  the  tin  ! 
stratum  was  found  from  40  to  50  ft. 
below  the  surface,  under  accumula¬ 
tions  of  marine  and  river  detritus. 
One  of  these  beds  contained  the 
trunks  of  trees  and  the  horns  and 
bones  of  deer  ;  and  in  the  tin- 
ground  grains  of  gold  and  pieces 
of  wood-tin  were  occasionally  dis¬ 
covered. 

Kt.  4  m.  is  Gweiinap,  the  centre 
of  a  once  flourishing  mining  dis¬ 
trict,  now  deserted,  including  Tresa- 
vean.  Consols,  United  Mines,  &c. 

The  Great  Adit,  which,  passing 
from  mine  to  mine  through  the 
lledruth  and  Gwennap  districts,  is 
calculated,  with  its  branches,  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  subterranean  course  of  nearly 
30  m.,  discharges  its  waters,  some¬ 
times  to  the  amount  of  2000  cub.  ft. 
in  a  minute,  through  Carnon  Valley 
into  Eestronguet  Creek. 

4  m.  Perranwell  Stat.  (stat.  for 
Devoran  and  Perran  Wharf).  Perran 
A  rworthal  [i.e.  Perran,  or  St.  Piran  ?  ar 
iDorth  hey !  — on  upper  river)  is  a  village 
romantically  situated  in  a  deep  bottom 
or  dell,  at  the  head  of  Eestronguet 
Creek,  which  is  here  joined  by  the 
Kennal,  a  small  stream  rising  near 
Carnmenellis,  and  working  39  water¬ 
wheels  in  its  course  of  5. 3-  m.  The 
Kennal  Vale  Powder  Mills  higher  up 
the  valley  are  situated  in  the  centre  of 
a  most  picturesque  scene.  This  dell 
presents  a  delightful  contrast  to  the 
rough  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
is  densely  clothed  with  trees,  through 
which  protrude  the  harsh  features  of 
the  county,  rugged  rocks,  but  here 
mantled  with  mosses  and  creepers. 
The  Church  is  a  small  building  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Piran  (see  p.  84),  the 
patron  of  tinners.  The  shaft  of 'a  cross, 
now  in  the  vicarage  garden,  was  taken 
from  under  the  foundations  of  the 
church  at  its  restoration  in  1881  ; 
the  shaft  contains  apparently  a  La- 
banmi  incised. 

St.  Piran' s  Well  is  1  m.  from  the 
church,  under  the  road,  in  the  village 
of  Perranwell,  but  can  no  longer  be 


seen  (sec  llte.  11).  The  woods  above 
this  valley  belong  to 

Carclew — i.e.  “grey  rock” — (Col. 
Tremayne),  late  the  seat  of  Sir 
Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  many  years 
M.P.  for  West  Cornwall.  The  park  is 
of  great  extent,  full  of  deer,  and  quite 
a  forest  of  fine  timber.  The  botanist 
may  notice  growing  under  the  trees 
Erica  ciliaris,  which  is  found  wild 
nowhere  but  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  Gardens  are  richly  stored  with 
fine  trees  and  plants.  For  many 
years  Sir  Charles  Lemon  cultivated 
most  successfully,  owing  to  the  favour¬ 
able  climate,  a  collection  of  exotic 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  magnificent 
collection  of  rhododendrons  is  alone 
worth  a  visit.  Here  are  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Lucomhe  oak  (Lucombe 
was  gardener  at  Carclew) ,  an  accidental 
hybrid  between  the  cork-tree  [Q. ruber) 
and  the  Turkey  oak.  Of  the  genus 
Pinus  the  most  remarkable  are  P. 
morinda,  80  ft.  high ;  P.  patula,  4  ft. 
in  girth ;  Taxodium  sempervirens 
Salisburia,  100  ft.,  well  showing  how 
favourable  the  Cornish  climate  is  to 
the  growth  of  conifer£e.  (See  Loudon’s 
PJncyclopcedia  on  Carclew.)  The  view 
from  Treleever  Viaduct  is  remark¬ 
ably  fine.  Immediately  after  we  enter 
7^  m.  Penryn  Stat.-^  (Collegewood 
Viaduct,  near  the  stat.,  is  100  ft. 
high,  and  320  yds.  long).  This  in¬ 
dustrious  and  rather  dirty  old  borough 
and  market-town  (pop.  3463)  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  declivity 
of  a  steep  hill,  at  the  head  of  a 
branch  of  Falmouth  Harbour,  Penryn 
meaning  “head  of  the  stream.”  It 
unites  with  Falmouth  and  Flushing 
in  sending  1  member  to  Parliament. 
The  Church  of  St.  Gluvias,  an  old 
foundation,  almost  rebuilt  1883,  is 
prettily  embosomed  in  trees,  in  a  warm 
sheltered  valley,  richly  fertile,  and 
particularly  productive  in  early  vege¬ 
tables.  From  the  Penryn  quays  is 
shipped  the  granite  obtained  from 
the  neighbouring  quarries  (see  below), 
the  working  and  polishing  of  which 
employ  many  of  the  inhab.  There 
are  also  a  chemical-manure  manu¬ 
factory  and  some  paper  mills. 
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The  borough  was  incorporated  by 
James  I.  The  corporation  possess 
a  silver  cup  and  cover,  given  by  a 
Lady  Killigrew,  with  this  inscrip¬ 
tion — “  From  maior  to  maior  to  the 
towne  of  Permarin  when  they  re¬ 
ceived  me  that  was  in  great  miserie, 
J.  K.  (Jane  Killigrew),  1633.”  The 
history  of  this  lady  is  doubtful.  Hals 
declares  that  her  “  misery  ”  was 
brought  about  by  her  having,  with  a 
party  of  ruffians,  boarded  certain 
Dutch  ships,  killed  their  owners,  and 
carried  off  2  barrels  of  Spanish 
“  pieces  of  eight.”  Lady  Killigrew 
was  pardoned  by  great  interest;  the 
others  were  hanged.  The  lady  was 
certainly  divorced,  and  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  inhab.  of  Penryn.  She 
was  a  dau.  of  Sir  George  Fermor,  of 
Easton-Neston.  There  are  at  Penryn 
a  few  remains  of  Glasney  College, 
once  a  centre  of  literary  activity, 
where  most  of  the  old  Cornish  miracle- 
plays  were  either  composed  or  tran¬ 
scribed. 

Excursions. 

{a)  Granite  Quarries  ;  (h)  Treleever 
Hill ;  (c)  Enys. 

(a)  The  Granite  Quarries,  which 
yield  the  chief  employment  to  the 
inhab.  of  Penryn,  are  situated  in 
the  parishes  of  Mahe,  Constantine, 
a  very  pretty  village,  and  Stithians. 
The  most  important  of  these  works 
are  2  m.  from  Penryn  on  the  old 
road  leading  to  Helston.  Penryn 
granite  has  been  long  known  for  its 
fine  grain,  and  Waterloo  Bridge  and 
the  Docks  at  Chatham  are  con¬ 
structed  of  it.  Nearly  20,000  tons 
have  been  shipped  here  in  the  course 
of  one  year.  Before  export  the  stone 
is  approximately  valued  at  Is.  9d.  per 
cub.  ft.  From  the  quarries  of  Messrs. 
Freeman  came  the  pedestal  of  the 
monument  to  Carlo  Alberto  at  Turin, 
and  they  can  occasionally  show 
monoliths  of  several  thousand  cub.  ft. 
without  a  single  defect. 

The  geologist  may  observe  slate 
altered  by  the  proximity  of  granite 
in  the  cutting  of  the  road  on  the 
ascent  from  Penryn  towards  Con-j 


stantine ;  and  the  botanist.  Antir¬ 
rhinum  repens  (or  creeping  snap¬ 
dragon),  a  very  rare  plant,  in  the 
neighbouring  hedges. 

Some  small  streams  descend  from 
the  high  land  W.  of  the  town,  and 
one,  falling  in  a  cascade,  turns  a 
great  water-wheel. 

(b)  A  very  beautiful  view  of  Fal¬ 
mouth  Harbour,  and  St.  Gluvias  Ch. 
is  commanded  from  Treleever  Hill, 
I  m.  on  the  Eoscrow  road. 

(c)  Enys  (F.  G.  Enys,  Esq.),  the 
seat  of  the  Enys  family  (from  the 
reign  of  Edw.  I.),  is  rt.  of  the  road 
to  Carclew  and  Perran  Wharf.  Its 
grounds  contain  a  wych-elm  of 
enormous  size.  In  the  Cornish 
miracle-play  of  the  Creation  (ed. 
by  Davies  Gilbert),  Enys  and  some 
adjoining  lands  are  given  as  rewards 
to  the  angels  who  “build”  the 
universe. 

The  rly.  runs  in  a  tunnel  through 
the  hill  at  the  back  of  Falmouth. 

11^  m.  FALMOUTH  Terminus, 
S.  of  the  town,  beside  the  harbour 
and  pier,  and  under  the  walls  of 
Pendennis  Castle. 

There  are  hotels  near  the  stat.  as 
well  as  in  the  town,  and  many  lodging- 
houses,  for  Falmouth  is  yearly  in¬ 
creasing  in  reputation  as  a  winter 
health-resort  (pop.  4373  in  1881,5294 
in  1871,  4275  in  1891).  Falmouth  is 
a  comparatively  modern  town,  non¬ 
existent  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
cent.,  and  owes  its  existence  and  at¬ 
tractions  to  its  situation  on  the  shore 
of  one  of  the  most  capacious  harbours 
in  England,  lying  conveniently  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Channel.  The 
Harbour  (see  below.  Excursions)  con¬ 
sists  of  the  creeks  or  estuaries  of 
several  rivers,  of  which  the  Fal  is  one, 
ramifying  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand, 
affording  a  depth  of  12  to  18  fath., 
and  opening  into  Falmouth  Bay 
(where  is  a  couple  of  miles  of  outer 
anchorage)  between  the  heights  of 
Pendennis  and  St.  Mawes,  each 
crowned  by  a  fort,  1  m.  apart. 
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The  mildness  of  its  climate,  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the 
variety  of  the  views  and  excursions 
have  led  to  its  increasing  reputation 
as  a  watering-place,  and  as  a  winter 
and  spring  residence  for  invalids 
(see  Introd.) ;  and  the  heights  above 
the  old  main  street,  which  is  a  narrow 
lane  stretching  1  m.  by  the  water¬ 
side,  are  crowned  with  rows  of  houses 
and  handsome  detached  villas  with 
gardens. 

The  first  thing  a  stranger  should 
do  is  to  walk  or  drive,  by  the  ex¬ 
cellent  terraced  road,  to  the  end  of 
Pendennis  Point  under  the  fortress, 
for  the  sake  of  the  views  over  the 
harbour  and  along  the  coast.  He 
will  only  partially  extend  his  pro¬ 
spect  by  mounting  the  hill  to 

Pendennis  (Pen  Dinas,  head  of  the 
fort  ?)  Castle,  198  ft.  above  the  sea ; 
open  to  the  public.  The  ramparts 
command  a  vieio  of  extreme  beauty, 
in  which  the  stranger  may  contrast 
the  rugged  coast  of  Falmouth  Bay, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Rosemullion 
Head  and  the  Manacles  {i.e.  “  maen- 
eglos,”  “church-stone”),  with  the 
clustering  houses  of  Falmouth  and 
tranquil  scene  of  the  harbour.  The 
rather  antiquated  defences,  mounting 
some  20  or  30  old  guns,  are  gar¬ 
risoned  by  the  Eoyal  Artillery,  aided 
at  times  by  the  Cornish  Artillery 
Volunteers  ;  but  the  isthmus  is  fur¬ 
ther  protected  by  outlying  batteries, 
well  furnished  with  barracks  and 
magazines. 

A  circular  toiuer,  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Hen.  VHI.,  and  now  the  residence 
of  the  lieut.-governor,  is  the  most 
ancient  part  of  this  fortress,  with  the 
building  of  which  commences  the 

History  of  Falmouth.*  Before  1660 
the  whole  district  was  known  as  Pen¬ 
dennis.  Falmouth  Harbour  is  alluded 
to  by  Leland  in  1520,  but  there  was 
only  one  house  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town  about  100  years  later. 
Pendennis  Castle  was  strengthened 

*  See  Pendennis  and  St.  Mawes,  Capt. 
Oliver,  K.A.  {Lake  Truro). 


and  enlarged  in  the  reign  of  Eliz., 
and  in  1644  afforded  shelter  to  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  when  embarking 
for  France ;  and  in  1646  to  Prince 
Charles,  who  sailed  hence  to  Scilly. 
Soon  after  the  place  was  invested 
by  the  Parliament,  and  its  gallant 
governor,  John  Arundell  of  Trerice 
(commonly  called  “  John-for-the- 
King”),  began  that  stubborn  defence 
by  which  he  so  highly  distinguished 
himself.  Although  in  his  87th  year, 
he  held  the  castle  for  6  months ; 
and  when  at  length  hunger  had  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  capitulate  (Aug.  16) 
to  Fairfax,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  Boyal  standard 
had  floated  longer  on  Pendennis  than 
on  any  other  fort  in  England,  except 
Raglan. 

The  peninsula  (until  1795)  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Killigrew  family,  to 
whom  the  manor  (of  Arwenack)  came 
by  marriage ;  to  them  also  for  long 
pertained  the  governorship  of  the 
castle,  and  it  was  Sir  Peter  Killigrew 
who  obtained  from  the  Parliament 
(1652)  the  removal  of  the  custom¬ 
house  to  it  from  Penryn,  when  it  be¬ 
came  the  centre  of  a  busy  trade.  In 
1660  the  name  was  changed,  by  royal 
proclamation, from  Pendennis  to  Fal¬ 
mouth  ;  and  in  1661,  by  the  influence 
of  Sir  Peter  Killigrew,  it  was  invested 
by  charter  with  all  the  dignities  of  a 
corporate  town,  having  previously 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Truro. 
In  1688  Falmouth  was  selected  for  the 
Government  Mail-Packet  Station  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  From  18  to  20 
fine  vessels  ^Derformed  this  service, 
till  in  1850  the  extension  of  rlys. 
caused  its  transference  to  Southamp¬ 
ton. 

General  Description. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  seen  in 
Falmouth  itself.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  town  from  the  rly.  stat.  is  an 
Obelisk,  erected  to  commemorate  the 
extinct  family  of  Killigrew,  whose 
mansion  (opposite  side  of  the  road) 
called  Arwenack,  dating  from  1571, 
probably,  though  considerably  altered, 
the  oldest  building  in  the  town,  serves 
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as  the  manor-office  of  Lord  Kimber¬ 
ley,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  Killi- 
grew  estates  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  main  street, 
close  to  the  Post-office,  stands  the 

Parish  Church,  dedicated  by  Bp. 
Seth  Ward,  1663,  to  Charles  I.,  king 
and  martyr,  a  low,  dark  building,  with 
a  stumpy  tower  and  deep  galleries  in¬ 
side.  Not  far  off  is  the 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  founded  1843,  chiefly  by  Miss 
A.  M.  Fox,  of  Grove  Hill.  In  its  Hall 
are  portraits  of  Cornish  worthies — 
Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Adams 
the  astronomer,  &c.  The  Society 
holds  meetings  here  every  year. 

The  Cornwall  Yacht  Club  has  its 
headquarters  at  Falmouth ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  presents  a  cup  for  the  annual 
regatta. 

Near  the  N.  end  the  main  street 
expands  into  a  market-place,  on 
“the  Moor,”  where  stands  the 
modern  Town  Hall,  in  which  may 
be  seen  the  old  maces.  The  Public 
Garden  is  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
Cornwall. 

Churches. — Parish  Church  (see 
above).  All  Killigrew  Street ; 

Penweris  Ch.  at  N.  of  the  town ;  and 
Chaijel  of  Ease  “  on  the  Moor.” 
There  is  a  B.  C.  Cha^wl  in  Killigrew 
Street,  and  the  Independents,  Wes- 
leyans.  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  other 
sects  have  fine  chapels  in  various 
parts  of  the  town. 

Amongst  other  charitable  institu¬ 
tions,  the  Sailors’’  Home  and  In¬ 
firmary  near  the  quay  well  deserves 
inspection  and  support. 


Excuesions. 

{a)  Falmotith  Harbour;  (6)  The  Swan 
Pool ;  (c)  PengerricJc ;  {d )  Bose 
Hill;  (e)  Grove  Hill;  (/)  Pen- 
ryn  ;  (g)  Port  Scatho  ;  (h)  Hel- 
ford  Passage ;  {i)  (j)  The  Lizard. 

The  first  made  will  naturally  be 
that  to 


{a)  Falmouth  Harbouk,-*?- 

which  is  the  principal  attraction 
here  to  the  traveller  searching  for 
scenes  of  natural  beauty  or  to  the 
yachtsman.  Its  winding  shores 
(measuring  in  all  70  m.),  everywhere 
penetrated  by  deep  and  wooded  inlets, 
afford  many  a  subject  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  pencil.  It  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  from  a  remote  period  for  its 
extent  and  commodiousness.  Leland 
speaks  of  it  as  “  a  haven  very  notable 
and  famous,  and  in  a  manner  the 
most  principal  of  all  Britayne  ;  ”  and 
Carew  observes  that  “  a  hundred  sail 
of  vessels  may  anchor  in  it,  and  not 
one  see  the  mast  of  another.” 

Its  entrance,  about  1  m.  wide,  is 
defended  by  the  castles  of  Pendennis 
and  Mawes.  In  the  middle  of  the 
passage  lies  the  Black  Bock  (200  ft.  x 
110  ft.),  an  obstruction  of  little  im¬ 
port,  as,  though  covered  by  the  tide, 
its  situation  is  marked  by  a  beacon, 
and  there  is  on  either  side  of  it  a 
broad  and  deep  channel.  The  sea, 
having  entered  through  this  opening, 
immediately  expands  into  a  basin, 
so  capacious  (it  covers  about  10  sq. 
m.)  that,  during  the  French  war, 
buoys  were  laid  down  in  it  for  16  sail 
of  the  line,  and  in  1815  a  fleet  of 
300  vessels,  including  several  of  large 
size,  took  shelter  within  it. 

The  centre  of  this  basin  is  called 
the  Garrick  Roadstead,  and  extends 
as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  Truro 
River,  a  distance  of  4  m.,  and  is  a 
sheet  of  water  1  m.  in  its  average 
breadth,  but  opposite  Falmouth  ex¬ 
panded  to  2  m.  Its  shores  are  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  following  inlets,  which 
form  supplementary  harbours,  com¬ 
pletely  land-locked. 

(1)  An  arm  of  the  sea,  Falmouth 
Inner  Harbour  proper,  within  which 
are  the  Docks.  Its  entrance  lies  be¬ 
tween  Bar  Point  under  Pendennis 
and  Trefusis  Point,  and  it  runs  about 
1  m.  N.,  where  the  harbour  merges 
in  Penryn  River,  and  is  crossed  by 
a  ferry  from  Green  Bank  at  the 
N.  end  of  Falmouth  to  the  village 
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of  Flushing,  reputed  the  warmest 
place  in  Cornwall.  This  shore  termi¬ 
nates  in  Trefusis  Point,  a  pretty 
object  from  Falmouth,  crowned  as 
it  is  by  trees,  which  embosom  an 
ancient  mansion  belonging  to  Lord 
Clinton.  This  rocky  point  was  the 
scene  of  the  disastrous  shipwreck 
of  the  Queen  transport  in  1814.  A 
road  crosses  the  hill  to 

(2)  The  next  inlet,  in  proceeding  N. 
up  the  harbour  on  the  W.  side,  which 
is  called  Mylor  Creek,  a  winding  piece 
of  water,  extending  to  the  woods  of 
Eiiys  (see  above,  p.  89).  At  its  mouth 
is  Mylor  Pool,  a  favourite  anchorage 
with  vessels  of  small  tonnage,  where 
there  is  a  small  Government  dockyard. 

Mylor  Church,  near  the  water,  and 
originally  Norm.,  was  altered  in  the 
Perp.  period,  but  retains  its  Norm, 
character.  The  N.  doorway  (Norm.) 
is  peculiar,  and  deserves  notice.  The 
building  contains  a  handsome  monu¬ 
ment,  with  an  elligy  to  one  of  the 
Trefusis  family  ;  and  in  the  church¬ 
yard  are  2  tine  yew-trees  and  a  tine 
cross.  The  modern  castellated  house 
above  Mylor  is  Grcatioood  (S.  Samp¬ 
son,  Esip)  To  this  inlet  succeeds 

(8)  Restronguet  Creek,  affording 
at  its  mouth  anchorage  for  large 
vessels,  which  runs  into  the  land  for 
3  m.  to  Petran  Wharf,  where  it  is 
bordered  by  the  woods  and  gardens 
of  Carcleiu  (see  aiite,  p.  88).  Upon 
the  shore  is  the  busy  port  and  rising 
•town  of  Devoran,  from  which  a  rail¬ 
road  has  been  carried  to  the  mining 
district  of  Redruth  ;  and  near  De¬ 
voran  the  Church  of  St.  Feock  (4  m. 
from  Falmouth  or  Truro),  interest¬ 
ing  for  its  ancient  cross,  and  as  a 
church  in  which  the  Cornish  lan¬ 
guage  was  retained  in  administering 
the  Sacraments  till  1740. 

(4)  Pill  Creek,  penetrating  N.W. 
about  I5-  m.,  is  the  next  in  order,  the 
body  of  Falmouth  Harbour  termin¬ 
ating  a  short  distance  beyond  it, 
where  the  River  Fal  enters  the  estu¬ 
ary.  Above  this  point  the  river  com¬ 
monly  bears  the  name  of  the  Truro 


River ;  it  has  its  source  near  the 
Roche  Rocks  (Rte.  10).  Here  the 
mansion  and  park  of  Trelissic  (C.  D. 
Gilbert,  Esq.)  bound  the  vista  of  pro¬ 
montories  and  bays  which  indent  the 
shores  of  the  estuary.  (See  Rte.  7, 
the  Truro  River.) 

Crossing  the  mouth  of  the  Truro 
River  at  King  Harry’s  Passage 
(steam -ferry),  and  continuing  along 
the  E.  side  of  the  harbour,  the  shore 
is  unbroken  till  the  place  is  reached 
where  the  hills  of  Roseland  (Rhos- 
land  =  moorland)  are  penetrated  by 

(5)  St.  Just’s  Creek.  In  this  shal¬ 
low  creek  there  is  a  secluded  bay 
worth  visiting,  where  the  water 
washes  the  walls  of  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Just  {in  Roseland).  The  Church 
will  repay  the  trouble  of  obtaining 
the  key.  At  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
is  the  stat.  of  the  Lazaretto,  and,  in 
its  vicinity,  St.  Just's  Pool,  in  which 
vessels  perform  quarantine. 

(6)  The  next  inlet,  although  men¬ 
tioned  the  last,  is  one  of  some  im¬ 
portance,  extending  about  3  ni., 
almost  to  the  shore  of  Gerran’s  Bay 
and  constituting,  for  a  distance  of 
if  ni.  from  its  mouth,  the  Harbour  of 
St.  Mawes.-^  Upon  the  N.  side 
of  the  entrance  stands  one  of  the 
largest  circular  Castles  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  nevertheless  a  fortress  of 
inferior  size  to  Pendennis  :  it  was 
erected  about  the  same  time  (1542) 
by  Hen.  VIH.,  whose  praises  are 
commemorated  in  Latin  inscriptions 
carved  on  the  towers,  said  to  have 
been  composed  byLeland.  Ithasbeen 
very  little  altered  since.  It  crosses 
lire  with  Pendennis  ;  but  its  batte¬ 
ries  are  on  a  level  with  the  water.  It 
surrendered  to  Fairfax,  1646.  The 
town  of  St.  Mawes,  inhabited  prin¬ 
cipally  by  fishermen  and  pilots,  and 
built  along  the  N.  shore,  is  named 
from  a  Welsh  saint,  variously  styled 
St.  Machutus,  or  Mauduit,  and  in 
Brittany,  St.  Malo.  It  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  pilchard-fishery  and 
curing,  the  inhab.  being  employed 
during  the  summer  months  in  cap- 
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turing  these  fish  and  despatching 
them  to  Italy.  Before  the  Keform 
Bill  it  sent  to  Parliament  2  M.P.’s.  ; 
Near  St.  Mawes  was  dredged  up,  | 
about  the  year  1823,  a  remarkable 
ancient  block  of  cast -tin,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Truro  (see  Rte.  7). 

This  creek  is  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  St.  Anthony’s  Head,  or  the  Zose 
Point,  which,  with  its  Lighthouse, 
projects  into  the  sea  at  the  mouth  I 
of  Falmouth  Harbour,  and  may  be  j 
reached  by  a  road  turning  1.  beyond 
Place  House  (Spry  family),  on  the 
site  of  a  Priory  founded  1124  by 
Bp.  Warelwast  of  Exeter.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Place  is  the  small 

Church  of  St.  Anthony  (E.  E.,  with 
a  Norm.  S.  doorway  and  low  cen¬ 
tral  tower),  containing  a  monu¬ 
ment  by  Westmacott  to  Admiral 
Sir  Richard  Spry.  It  is  a  beautiful 
little  structure,  the  best  and  most 
complete  example  of  E.  E.  in  Corn¬ 
wall  (restd.) 

(For  the  coast  E.  from  St.  An¬ 
thony’s  Head  by  Gerrans  Bay,  Meva- 
gissey,  to  Fowey,  see  Rte.  14.) 

1 

(6)  Walk  by  the  shore  (or  cliff  path) 
along  Falmouth  Bay,  past  the  sandy 
bathing-place  of  Gyllyngvase,  to  the 
Swan  Pool  (1^  m.)  — a  lake  nearly 

m.  long,  which  has  an  outlet  under 
a  sandy  bar  to  the  sea,  and  was  used 
by  the  Killigrews  as  a  swannery  (a 
shorter  way  leads  back  to  Falmouth 
from  here). 

By  Pennance  (near  Pennance  Che¬ 
mical  Works  over  1000  Roman  coins 
were  discovered)  to  Pennance  Point 
(I  m.),  where  the  view  is  good. 
Budoch  Church  (1  m.  farther)  contains 
brasses  of  the  Killigrews.  Thence  a 
footpath  through  the  fields,  joining 
the  old  Penryn  road  above  Flushing 
Ferry,  may  be  taken  back  to  Fal¬ 
mouth  (2  m.) 

(c)  Walk  by  lanes  and  field-paths 
to  Pengerrick -9-  (3  m.)  (R.  W. 

Fox,  Esq.  ;  admission  on  present¬ 
ation  of  card),  the  cottage  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  late  Miss  Caroline 


garden  is  worth  going  far  to  see, 
for  its  picturesque  laying-out,  and 
the  unusual  growth  of  rare  conifers 
and  other  trees,  favoured  by  this 
mild  climate.  The  return  may  be 
made  by  the  Swan  Pool  and  sea¬ 
shore.  Two  other  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  worth  a  visit  are 

(d)  Rose  Hill  (Howard  Fox,  Esq.), 
containing  many  kinds  of  exotic 
plants  and  a  fine  avenue  of  dra- 
cicnas. 

(e)  Grove  Hill  (C.  Fox,  Esq.),  where 
may  be  seen  fine  specimens  of  pelar¬ 
goniums,  mesembryanthemums,  bam¬ 
boos,  (fee.,  growing  in  the  open.  The 
house  contains  some  pictures,  inclu¬ 
ding —  Titian,  Portrait  of  Ignatius 
Loyola  ;  Ann.  Carracci,  The  Syro- 
ph(3enician  Woman  ;  Bassano,  Jacob 
at  the  Well ;  and  specimens  of  L.  da 
Vinci,  Correggio,  Claude,  and  G. 
Poussin. 

(/)  To  Penryn  (about  2|  m.)  and 
Soscrow  View  (4|  m.)  Either  by  foot¬ 
path  to  Budocli,  or  by  the  high  road. 
Diverge  1.,  to  see  the  view  from  the 
Beacon,  and  then  take  the  old  high 
road  to  Penryn.  Roscrow  View  is 
2  m.  beyond  Penryn  stat.  Ask 
permission  at  the  lodge  to  go  through 
j  Tremough  grounds ;  turn  rt.  from 
I  the  upper  gate  to  a  toll-house;  then, 
j  continuing  rt.,  take  the  first  turning 
I  1.  after  passing  a  toll-bar  (|  m.) 
About  ^  m.  farther  a  stile  at  the 
top  of  a  hill  is  reached,  and  from 
this  point  a  most  extended  view  is 
obtained.  The  road  leads  direct 
back  from  Roscrow  village  to  Pen¬ 
ryn  (see  ante),  but  the  longer  de¬ 
tour  1.  through  Enys  (see  p.  89)  is 
recommended  on  account  of  the 
lovely  views.  For  return  to  Fal¬ 
mouth  take  the  rather  shorter  new 
road  by  Greenbank. 

This  walk  might  be  extended  con¬ 
siderably  by  taking  the  road  behind 
Enys  through  Carclew  (see  ante)  Park 
to  Perran  Wharf  and  Perranwell 
Stat.,  and  thence  train  to  Falmouth. 

(g)  Crossing  by  the  ferry  to  St. Mawes 
I  landing-iDlace  (under  ^hr.),  a  pleasant 
m.)  may  be  taken  past 


Fox,  whose  correspondence  was  pub¬ 
lished  1881.  Her  beautiful  little  i  walk  (b  to 
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Place,  St.  Anthony  Ch.,  to  Port 
Scatho,  in  Gerrans  Bay  (see  Ete.  14), 
returning,  if  desired,  vid  Porthcuel 
Passage.  (Inquire  about  the  hours 
for  crossing.) 

[h]  Walk  beyond  Swan  Pool  by 
the  cliffs  to  Maenporth  (Mawnan 
Smith,  Mawnan  Ch. ;  fine  view)  to 
Helford  Passage  (about  m.)  The 
return  might  be  made  by  Glen- 
durgan,  Mawnan  Smith,  Tregeana, 
and  Pengerrick  ;  or  a  longer  detour 
may  be  made  up  the  Hel  Eiver  to 
Constantine. 

(i)  The  walk  to  the  Lizard  (18  m.) 
vid  Helford  Ferry  (by  the  coast  path 
rather  farther)  is  described  the  re¬ 
verse  way,  Ete.  15.  The  ferry  does 
not  ply  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  nor 
in  bad  weather  can  it  be  depended  on. 

{j)  The  Excursion  to  the  Lizard 
may  be  conveniently  made  from  Fal¬ 
mouth  either  in  a  public  brake  by 
Gweek,  the  direct  and  shortest  road 
(Ete.  15),  or  by  taking  the  omnibus 
vid  Helston,  which  is  rather  longer. 


KOUTE  13. 

TRURO  TO  PENZANCE,  BY  REDRUTH 
(pORTEEATh),  CARN  BREA,  CAM¬ 
BORNE,  AND  HAYLE. 

G.  W.  Ely. 

Rail.  Places. 

Truro 

5  m.  Chaeewater 
7  in.  Scorrier  Gate 
9  m.  Eedruth 

3^  m.  (rd.)  Portreath 
11  m.  Cam  Brea 
13  m.  Camborne 
18  m.  Hayle 
23  m.  Marazion  Road 
25  m.  Penzance 

This  last  link  of  the  iron  road  from 
London  traverses  the  centre  of  the 
great  mining-field,  passing  in  a  cut¬ 
ting  through  the  busy  scenes  of  Cam 


Brea,  Tin  Croft,  Stray  Park,  &c.,  and 
under  their  stages  of  timber.  Within 
1  m.  of  Truro  Stat.  the  rly.  to  Fal¬ 
mouth  (Ete.  12)  branches  1. 

5  m.  Chaeewater  Stat.,  so  named 
from  a  small  mining-village  in  a 
treeless  district— broken  up  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miners’  rubbish-heaps. 
Watts’  first  pumping  steam-engine 
was  erected  in  Chaeewater  mine, 
and  astonished  the  Cornishmen, 
who  flocked,  incredulous,  to  behold 
it.  A  wooden  viaduct  carries  the 
train  across  the  valley. 

7  m.  Scorrier  Gate  Stat.  1.  Scorrier 
House,  a  seat  of  George  Williams, 
Esq.  (2  m.  from  Eedruth).  In  the 
grounds  are  remains  of  an  encamp¬ 
ment.  From  this  the  excursion  to 
Perranzabuloe  may  be  made  (see 
Ete.  11). 

This  part  of  the  great  mining 
district  of  Cornwall,  honeycombed 
by  pits  bristling  with  chimneys  of 
steam-engines,  scarred  with  rubbish- 
heaps  of  diggings  and  washings 
hideous  to  behold,  once  lively  as  an 
ant-hill,  is  now  desolate  from  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  ores  and  emigration 
of  the  miners. 

9  m.  Redruth  Stat.-V^  (pop.  10,324), 
(branch  line  to  Devoran).  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  doubtful.  Some  de¬ 
rive  it  from  Druid’s  Town ;  others 
assert  the  town  was  named  in  Cor¬ 
nish  Tretrot,  signifying  the  house  on 
the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  stat.  is  on  a  hill,  and  the  rly., 
on  a  lofty  viaduct,  looks  down  upon 
the  dingy  and  now  dull  town  below, 
with  its  main  street  running  up  one 
hill  and  down  another.  The  chief 
buildings  are  Dissenting  chapels. 
The  Parish  church,  2  m.  apart, 
under  Cam  Brea  (see  p.  96),  contains 
a  monument  by  Chantrey  to  William 
Davey,  Esq.  There  are  iron-foun¬ 
dries,  tin-smelting  works,  &c.,  in  the 
town. 

The  Mining  Industry. — Eedruth, 
once  the  centre  of  the  busiest  mining 
district,  has  seen  its  best  days.  It 
is  situated  in  the  heart  of  that 
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famous  district  comprised  by  the  5  ; 
parishes  of  Illogan,  Camborne,  St. 
Agnes,.  Bedruth,  and  Givennagj.  The 
country  around  is  dreary,  bare,  and 
strewn  with  rubbish,  and,  now  so  ‘ 
many  of  the  mines  are  abandoned,  is  | 
doubly  desolate.  The  weekly  ticket-  ; 
ings,  or  sales  of  ore,  are  generally 
held  here,  but  Camborne  is  now  a  [ 
better  centre  for  visiting  mines,  i 
Copper  was  for  long  the  chief  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  great  mining-field ;  but 
many  of  the  mines— as  Cam  I3rea, 
Dolcoath  (see  Camborne),  and  W. 
Basset— are  now  worked  for  tin, 
which  underlies  the  copper.  Tresa- 
vean,  having  produced  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  1,000,000Z.  worth  of 
copper,  was  pronounced  completely 
exhausted  of  that  metal.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  mines  are  worked  in  the 
great  deposit  of  tin  ore  called  the 
Great  Flat  Lode,  8|  m.  S.  of  Eedruth, 
and  yield  half  the  tin  produced  in 
Cornwall ;  Wheal  Uny,  S.  Cam  Brea, 
W.  Wheal  Basset,  S.  and  W.  Wheal  i 
Frances,  S.  Condurrow,  and  Wheal 
Grenville. 

(a)  The  Consolidated  and  United  | 
Mines,  3  m.  E.  of  Eedruth,  and  just  S.  j 
of  St.  Day,  have  been  abandoned,  the  i 
copper  being  exhausted.  The  church-  • 
town  of  St.  Day  (locally  St.  Dye ; 
nothing  is  known  of  this  saint),  built 
upon  an  eminence,  commands  a  view 
of  this  wonderful  region.  To  the  S. 
are  the  2  iron  tramroads,  which 
serve  as  arteries  to  the  mining  dis¬ 
trict,  the  one  for  the  conveyance  of 
timber,  &c.,  from  Devoran,  the  other 
of  coal  from  the  little  harbour  of 
Portreath.  The  parish  of  Gwennap, 
over  which  the  eye  ranges  from  this 
height,  is  said  to  have  yielded  from 
a  given  space  more  mineral  wealth 
than  any  other  spot  in  the  Old 
World. 

{b)  Tresavean  (2,j  m.  from  Eed-  I 
ruth,  which  has  also  been  aban-  > 
doned)  was  one  of  the  richest  and  i 
driest  copper-mines  in  the  county,  i 
more  than  ^  m.  deep,  and  excavated  ; 
in  the  granite. 


Trebowling  Hill,  S.E.,  is  crowned 
by  a  small  Celtic  Hill  Castle. 

(c)  Gwennap  Pit  (about  1  m.  from 
Eedruth,  and  1.  of  the  Falmouth 
road),  originally  a  hollow  out  between 
2  mine-heaps  on  the  hill-side  of 
Carnmarth  (alt.  757  ft.),  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  amphitheatre,  consisting  of 
12  grades  of  terraces  for  spectators, 
turfed  over.  It  was  formed  about 
1803,  on  the  site  of  Wesley’s  preach¬ 
ing  to  the  miners,  and  is  so  shaped 
that  the  voice  of  a  single  speaker 
can  be  distinctly  heard  in  it  by  an 
audience  of  some  2000  persons.  It 
is  called  The  Pit,  and  is  still  used 
by  the  Wesleyans  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  their  anniversary  on  Whit- 
Monday,  when  there  have  been  from 
20,000  to  30,000  persons  present. 
Wesley  deserves  all  honour  for  the 
good  he  effected  among  the  miners 
and  fishermen  of  Cornwall,  who  were 
not  remarkable  for  sobriety  or  good 
conduct.  His  followers,  however, 
are  now  decreasing  in  number. 

On  the  E.  slope  of  Carnmarth 
there  is  a  village  of  more  than  200 
houses. 

The  church-town  of  Gwennap  (3  m. 
from  Eedruth)  is  a  small  village  of 
about  12  houses.  The  tower  of 
Gwennap  Ch.  stands  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  building.  Near  are  Pen- 
greep  (E.  S.  Ford,  Esq.),  a  delightful 
place  midway  between  Eedruth  and 
Penryn,  Burncoose  (E.  Powys  Eogers, 
Esq.),  and  Trevince  (E.  B.  Beau¬ 
champ,  Esq.)  The  gardens  are  well 
worthy  of  a  visit.  Here  camellias 
fiourish  in  the  open  air  throughout 
the  year. 

(d)  Cam  Menelez  or  Carnmenellis 
— i.e.  “  stony  rocks,”  from  the  broken 
rocks  scattered  on  the  surface  (alt. 
822  ft.),  3|  m.  from  Eedruth,  and  1. 
of  the  road  to  Helston— isthe  highest 
hill  in  the  granitic  district  between 
Eedruth  and  Stithians. 

(e)  The  C/mrc/i o/Stithians  (restd.), 
2  m.  S.E.  of  Carnmenellis,  has  a 
very  elegant  Perp.  tower,  the  best  in 
the  district.  This  church  was  given 
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by  the  Black  Prince  to  the  Cistercians 
of  Kewley,  near  Oxford. 

(/)  Planguary,  a  small  village  N.  of 
Redruth,  deserves  notice  for  its  name, 
which  originated  in  an  ancient 
an  guare,  i.e.  plaioi  for  p^ay  or  round, 
once  in  its  vicinity,  but  now  destroyed. 
Many  villages  and  parishes  have  a 
spot  so  called,  the  old  wrestling-place, 
&c.,  of  the  neighbourhood. 

{g)  Portreath,-i?^  or  Basset's  Cove,  is 
a  picturesque  little  watering-place  (3.^- 
m.  N.W.  of  Redruth),  to  which  is  im¬ 
ported  a  large  proportion  of  the  coal 
which  supplies  the  mines,  and  a 
busy  steamer  trade  goes  on  through¬ 
out  the  year.  The  harbour  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mines  by  a  rly.  The 
cliffs  here  are  huge  and  sombre,  and 
the  valley  opening  to  the  sea  affords 
a  good  specimen  of  a  Cornish  bottom, 
the  verdure  of  its  woods  agreeably 
contrasting  with  the  desolation  of  the 
country  about  Redruth.  During  the 
summer  Portreath  is  much  frequented, 
and  many  lodging-houses  have  been 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 
There  is  a  pleasant  walk  along  the 
coast  past  Tehidy  (A.  Basset,  Esq.) 
to  Hell's  Mouth,  4  m.  (see  p.  125) 
(observe  a  cliff  castle  en  route)  ;  and 
excursions  maybe  made  past  Godrevy 
Point  and  the  Lighthouse  to  St. 
Gwithian  (see  below),  6|  m.,  and 
Hayle,  9  m.  Beyond  Godrevy  Point 
the  coast  has  been  devastated  by 
sand. 

The  rly.,  quitting  Redruth  stat., 
passes  over  the  town  on  a  Viadiict 
63  ft.  high. 

11  m.  Cam  Rrea  Stat. 

Castle  Cam  Brea  (alt.  740  ft.), 
S.W.,  a  rocky  eminence  of  granite, 
surmounted  by  a  castle  and  a  monu¬ 
ment.  The  ascent  commences  by  a 
steep  path  opposite  Redruth  Ch., 
and  the  summit  commands  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  view  from  sea  to  sea,  over 
the  mining-field  and  the  sites  of  the 
principal  mines,  as  Dolcoath,  East 
Pool,  Pincroft,  Cook’s  Kitchen,  &c. 

Borlase,  author  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Cornwall,  regarded  Cam  Brea  as 


the  principal  seat  of  Druidic  worship 
in  the  West  of  England,  and  beheld 
in  its  weather-worn,  fantastic  rocks 
all  the  monuments  of  that  worship. 
Here  he  discerned  the  sacred  circle, 
the  stone  idol,  the  pool  of  lustration, 
and  the  seat  of  judgment.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  needless  to  say  that  these  dis¬ 
coveries  were  mainly  as  fanciful  as 
the  marvellous  tales  told  by  the 
country-people  of  Satanic  conflicts 
here  between  the  saints  and  the  giants 
buried  beneath.  The  only  remains 
existing  are  some  circles  of  small 
stones,  the  foundations  of  primitive 
beehive  huts,  partly  sunk  in  the 
ground  and  once  thatched  with 
branches,  and  a  series  of  rock-basins 
opening  into  one  another.  The  logan 
stone  and  rock  basin  are,  however, 
fou2id  in  every  granitic  country,  and 
are  the  forms  which  granite  will  in¬ 
variably  assume  when  exposed  for 
long  periods  to  the  abrading  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  weather.  At  the  E. 
end  of  the  hill,  in  the  midst  of  some 
rocks,  is  a  small 

Castle,  occupying  the  site  of  one 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Britons.  The  castle  is  alluded  to  by 
William  of  Worcester,  and  in  the 
time  of  Edw.  IV.  was  in  possession 
of  a  Basset  ;  it  has,  however,  been 
enlarged  in  modern  times,  and  coated 
with  plaster.  It  is  built  upon  several 
masses  of  granite,  which,  lying  apart, 
are  connected  by  arches.  The  rooms 
are  small,  the  floors  uneven  from 
being  laid  on  sloping  surfaces,  and 
the  walls  pierced  with  small  square 
apertures  like  those  of  Tintagel.  A 
short  distance  to  the  W.  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  circular  fortification  called 
the  Old  Castle,  and  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  is  a  Cross,  erected  1836,  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  de  Dun- 
stanville. 

The  chapel  erected  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  village  (2.^  m.)  of  Pool  (now 
Cam  Brea)  by  the  late  Lady  Basset, 
at  a  cost  of  2000Z.,  is  in  the  Norm, 
style,  and  of  porphyry,  with  granite 
quoins. 

13  m.  Camborne  Stat.  is  a  town  of 
nearly  8000  inhab.  (the  pop.  of  the 
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whole  parish  of  Camborne  being 
about  15,000),  surrounded  by  mines. 
The  mines  of  Dolcoath,  N.  Eoskear, 
S.  Frances,  may  be  visited  from 
this.  The  Church  (ded.  to  St.  Martin, 
restd.  1862,  and  enlarged  1879),  a 
large  low  building  of  granite  with 
nave  and  aisles  of  the  same  height, 
contains  a  pulpit,  the  panels  of  which, 
once  part  of  the  rood-screen,  are 
carved  with  emblems  of  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord.  In  the  tower  is  a  fine  peal 
of  8  bells,  6  of  which  were  cast  in  the 
last  cent.,  the  remaining  2  being- 
added  in  1882.  On  the  wall  of  the 
tower  is  a  copy  of  King  Charles  I.’s 
letter  to  the  Cornish  people,  dated 
1641.  There  are  several  monuments 
of  the  Pendarves  family ;  and  amongst 
others,  one  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
rector,  Hugh  Kogers,  by  Barnard,  the 
Cornish  sculptor.  But  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  object  in  the  church  is  a 
very  ancient  stone  altar  men&a,  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  following  dedi¬ 
cation  :  “Leinit  jussit  hec  altare  pro 
anima  sua.”  In  Camborne  parish 
there  are  also  3  district  churches, 
Penponds,  Treslothan,  and  Tucking- 
mill,  with  ecclesiastical  parishes  as¬ 
signed.  The  last-named  contains  an 
ancient  font,  once  in  a  chapel  at 
Menedarva. 

The  places  worth  notice  near  this 
town  are— 

{a)  3  m.  N.W.,  in  front  of  Cam  Brea, 
stands  Tehidy  (Arthur  F.  Basset, 
Esq.)  The  park  extends  over  700 
acres,  and  is  mentioned  by  Leland  as 
reaching,  in  his  time,  to  the  foot  of 
Cam  Brea.  The  mansion  contains 
some  fine  pictures,  notably  2 
Gainsboroughs.  There  are  also  por¬ 
traits  by  Vandyke,  Kneller,  Lely,  and 
Reynolds.  The  monuments  of  the 
family  are  in  the  neighbouring  church 
of  Illogan  (2  m.  from  Eedruth).  Illo- 
gan  is  the  birthplace  of  the  engineer 
Trevethick,  and  abounds  in  mines. 

(6)  Pendarves,  1  m.  S.  (W.  C.  Pen¬ 
darves,  Esq.),  was  the  creation  of  the 
late  E.W.  Wynne  Pendarves,  who  con¬ 
verted  the  moor  into  a  park,  planted 

{Cornivall.'] 


j  the  woods,  and  built  the  mansion, 

I  which  contains  pictures  by  Opie  and 
I  others,  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  in¬ 
cluding  a  nugget  of  native  gold.  On 
the  W.  side  a  charming  terrace-walk 
commands  the  range  of  hills  in  the 
Land’s-End  district. 

On  open  ground  within  the  park 
is  Carwinen  Cromlech,  or  Pendarves 
Quoit.  The  table-stone  rests  on  3 
supports,  and  measures  11  ft.  3  in.  by 
9  ft.  3  in.  It  was  wantonly  thrown 
down  some  years  since  by  workmen 
employed  at  the  house,  but  replaced 
with  the  capstone  in  slightly  altered 
position. 

On  an  eminence  in  the  park  is  a 
handsome  Ghai^el  of  granite  and 
porphyry,  erected  1842  by  subscrip¬ 
tion.  It  contains  an  old  font,  formerly 
in  Camborne  Ch.,  and  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  chapel.  The  Silver 
Well,  in  the  vicinity,  deserves  men¬ 
tion  for  its  poetical  name. 

(c)  Clowance  [Clow-nans,  the  “grey 

dingle  is  a  small  valley  with 

water  running  through  it),  3  m.  W. 
of  Pendarves,  is  the  seat  of  the  family 
of  St.  Aubyn,  anciently  St.  Albyn, 
who  Avere  settled  in  Devonshire  and 
Somersetshire  soon  after  the  Con¬ 
quest.  They  acquired  Clowance  by 
marriage  late  in  the  14tli  cent.  It 
is  a  delightful  seclusion,  embowered 
in  trees,  among  which  may  be  ob¬ 
served  a  number  of  Cornish  elms, 
remarkable  for  the  small  size  of  their 
leaves.  The  house,  which  was  re¬ 
built  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
cent.,  contains  some  genuine  pic¬ 
tures,  including  a  fine  cattle-piece 
by  Paul  Potter-,  specimens  of  P. 
Wouvermans,  Berghcin,  Piuysdael, 
Teniers,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  Wilson’, 
and  family  portraits  by  Sir  Joshiia 
Reynolds.  This  collection  was  made 
about  1782  by  an  ancestor  of  theEev. 
H.  Molesworth  St.  Aubyn.  The  park 
is  5  m.  in  circumf.,  and  the  gardens 
and  hothouses  richly  stored  with 
curious  plants. 

I  \_Crowan  Beacon  (alt.  850  ft.) 
i  commands  a  fine  view.] 

[d)  Dolcoath  is  close  to  the  rly., 
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and  only  separated  from  Cook’s 
Kitchen  (see  below),  another  famous 
mine,  by  a  ravine  with  tin-works  in 
the  stream.  Dolcoath  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  rich  copper -ores 
(now  worked  chiefly  for  tin),  and  is 
often  visited  by  strangers,  as  the  mine 
is  so  situated  on  a  hill  (alt.  370  ft.) 
that  the  spectator  can  obtain  a  pano¬ 
ramic  view  of  the  machinery  by 
which  it  is  worked.  The  bustle  of 
the  scene  is  truly  surprising  ;  steam- 
engines,  horse-whims,  and  stamping- 
mills  are  everywhere  in  motion ; 
labourers  are  employed  in  separating, 
dressing,  and  carrying  the  ore  ;  and 
a  stream  of  water  hurries  from  one 
busy  spot  to  another,  giving  an  im¬ 
petus  to  huge  wheels  and  perform¬ 
ing  other  duties  on  the  surface,  and 
then  diving  underground,  where  at 
a  depth  of  150  ft.  it  turns  an  over¬ 
shot  wheel  of  50  ft.  diam.  Dolcoath 
is  2226  ft.  deep.  It  has  yielded  in 
the  course  of  80  years  copper-ore 
of  the  value  of  5  millions  sterling, 
and  is  still  profitably  worked. 

Cook’s  Kitchen,  formerly  a  rich 
copper-mine,  now  worked  for  tin, 
2040  ft.  deep,  is  separated  from  Dol¬ 
coath  by  a  cross-course,  which  has 
so  heaved  the  lodes  that  many  which 
have  been  worked  with  great  profit 
in  the  former  mine  cannot  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  latter. 

(c)  Hell’s  Mouth  (about  3  m.  N.W. 
of  Camborne — a  corruption  of  heylc  = 
a  river  ?  ),  a  gloomy  gap  in  the  cliffs, 
which  are  of  considerable  altitude, 
and  as  black  as  night.  A  walk  along 
the  coast  to  Portreath  (see  p.  96) 
(4  m.)  is  interesting,  and  the  seal  is 
often  to  be  observed  basking  on  the 
rocky  shore.  A  Cliff  Castle  may  be 
noticed  near  Tehidy. 

Camborne  to  Penzayice. 

2  m.  Gwinear  Road  Junct.  Stat. 
is  about  3  m.  distant  from  Pendarvcs 
and  from  Clowance. 

Branch  rail  to  Helston  stat.,  via 
Praze  and  Nancegollan.  This  is  now 
the  shortest  rte.  to  the  Lizard,  and 
should  be  adopted  by  those  pressed  | 
for  time  (see  Rte.  15). 


St.  Gwinear  Church  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object  on  the  hills,  with 
its  long  unbroken  roof  in  4  parallel 
ridges,  the  fourth  ridge  being 
occasioned  by  the  addition  of  an 
aisle-like  chapel  on  the  N.  side,  with 
I  an  entrance  effected  direct  from  the 
porch.  The  chancel  is  good  early 
Dec.,  and  the  E.  window  (mentioned 
by  J.  P.  Blight)  is  of  5  lights,  with 
intersecting  mullions.  The  splay 
arch  has  detached  shafts,  with  heads 
as  capitals.  Near  the  village  are  the 
farmhouses  of  Lanyon  (in  olden  times 
the  seat  of  the  Lanyons,  one  of 
whom  was  the  companion  of  Cook) 
and  Rosewarne,  once  the  property  of 
the  “  Great  Arundells,”  of  Lanherne, 
who  built  the  N.  aisle  of  the  church, 
containing  the  marble  monument  of 
Eliz.  Arundell. 

[Between  2  and  3'm.  N.W.  is  St. 
Gwithian  (or  St.  Gothian),  long 
threatened  with  destruction  by  the 
sand  which  has  desolated  the  coast 
between  Godrevy  Point  and  Hayle. 

The  Parish  Church,  N.,  originally 
E.E.  and  cruciform,  has  been  partially 
rebuilt.  The  original  transept  re¬ 
mains,  and  its  arch  is  of  a  kind  un¬ 
usual  in  W.  Cornwall.  There  are 
also  traces  of  a  chancel-arch,  a  very 
rare  feature  in  the  county.  The 
tower  is  good  Perp.,  with  angels  at 
the  angles.  In  the  churchyard  is  a 
cross.  The  walls  of  buildings  have 
been  frequently  exposed  by  the  shift¬ 
ing  of  the  hillocks,  but  the  sand  is 
now  fixed  by  the  growth  of  the 
Arundo  arenaria,  which  was  planted 
with  that  object.  In  1828,  in  the 
sand  ^  m.  from  St.  Gwithian  Ch., 
were  found  the  remains  of 

The  Oratory  of  St.  Gothian  (48  ft. 
by  14  ft.),  evidently  buried  for  ages, 
and  perhaps  the  oldest  Christian 
building  in  England.  They  were 
of  the  rudest  construction,  and,  from 
the  absence  of  all  mouldings,  were 
apparently  older  than  those  of  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Piran  at  Perranza- 
buloe.  Traces  of  stone  benches  (or 
of  a  rood-screen)  were  discovered  in 
the  chancel,  also  an  altar  of  masonry 
(since  destroyed),  with  traces  of  a 
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priest’s  doorway  in  the  N.  side  of  the 
E.  wall.  There  was  around  the  build¬ 
ing  a  graveyard,  where  numerous 
human  skeletons  were  disinterred.  (St. 
Gwithian,  one  of  the  Irish  preachers 
in  Cornwall  during  the  5th  cent.,  is 
said  to  have  been  martyred  by 
Tewdor,  the  chief  of  this  district.) 

[Trcvaj'non  Ro^incls,\n  the  parish  of 
St.Gwithian,  is  an  extensive  British(?) 
earthwork,  which  seems  to  have  been 
occupied  during  the  Civil  war.)] 

Beyond  Gwinear  Boad  Stat.  the 
line  crosses,  on  a  viaduct,  Penpons 
(i.e.  Bridge-head)  Bottom,  a  pretty 
scene,  with  the  village  1.  and  church 
rt.  It  descends  to  Hayle  by  an  incline, 
about  3  m.  long,  of  1  in  70,  which 
has  superseded  the  formidable  hill 
on  which  the  trains  were  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  stationary  engine. 

The  traveller  here  enters  the 
Land' s-End  district,  which,  bounded 
by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from 
Hayle  on  the  N.  to  Cuddan  Point  on 
the  S.  coast,  extends  13  m.  in  length, 
and  5  or  6  in  breadth.  Nine-tenths 
of  its  surface  consist  of  granite. 

18  m.  Hayle  Stat.-^-  (Cornish,  “  the 
river  ”). 

Hayle  (pop.  2153),  one  of  the 
leading  mercantile  towns  in  the 
county,  is  situated  on  the  shores 
of  a  wide  estuary  or  creek  at  the  S. 
end  of  St.  Ives  Bay,  on  the  shores  of 
which  extensive  quays  form  one  of 
the  most  important  harbours  on  the 
exposed  N.  coast.  The  entrance 
through  a  somewhat  narrow  channel, 
with  sandbanks  on  either  side,  is  kept 
scoured  and  free  from  drift  by  impound¬ 
ing  the  water  in  large  reservoirs  on  the 
flowing  tide,  and  sluicing  it  out  again 
with  considerable  velocity  at  low- 
water.  The  quays  have  chiefly  been 
erected  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  cent,  by  the  late  owner  of 
Harvey  cfe  Co.’s  engineering  works, 
a  firm  whose  immense  foundries  and 
workmen’s  houses  occupy  the  greater 
portion  of  the  town,  and  who  employ 
continuously  from  1000  to  1200  men, 
and  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
pumping-engines,  of  which  they 


have  made  the  largest  known.  They 
also  build  ships  at  their  yards  in 
Hayle  Creek  up  to  4000  tons  burthen. 
The  quays  afford  every  facility  for 
general  traders.  Vessels  of  con¬ 
siderable  tonnage  use  the  harbour, 
and  a  very  large  coal  trade,  probably 
the  largest  in  Cornwall,  is  carried  on 
here.  The  large  firm  of  millers 
(Hosken,  Trevithick,  Polkinghorne, 
&  Co.),  who  have  establishments  at 
each  end  of  Hayle,  also  employ  many 
men,  as  do  the  old-established  tin¬ 
smelting  works  of  Williams,  Harvey, 
(V  Co.,  and  the  breweries  of  Messrs. 
Ellis.  The  new  and  extensive  dyna¬ 
mite  works  of  the  National  Explosives 
Co.  manufacture  dynamite,  and  its 
kindred  explosives,  on  a  large  scale, 
and  ship  direct  from  Hayle  in  their 
own  steamers.  The  main  line  of  the 
G.  W.  Ely.  passing  immediatelyover  the 
town  viaduct  of  wrought-iron  and 
granite,  affords  every  facility  for  the 
transport  of  merchandise  and  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  to  the  London 
markets. 

From  the  visitor’s  point  of  view  the 
town  has  few  spots  of  interest,  with 
the  exception  of  the  new  Church  of 
St.  Eliuyn,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  It  forms  a  conspicuous  and 
handsome  object  oj^posite  to  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  harbour,  and  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding,  and 
cons.  1888. 

Near  the  W.  end  of  the  Hayle 
Viaduct  (on  what  is  known  as  “  the 
Plantations  ”)  is  an  inscribed  Brito- 
Eoman  stone,  6  ft.  long,  found  (1843) 
in  the  moat  of  a  cliff  castle  at 
Carnscw.  The  inscription  runs,  “Ic 
cen — requievit — cu  nat  do — hie  tu- 
mulo  jacit — -Vixit  annos  xxxiii.”  The 
first  and  third  divisions  are  not  easily 
interpreted.  A  grave,  filled  with 
sand,  charcoal,  and  ashes,  was  found 
N.  of  it. 

Though  the  towans  of  Phillack  in¬ 
tercept  the  view  of  St.  Ives  Bay  from 
the  town,  the  neighbourhood  of  Hayle 
in  places  is  very  pretty,  the  bay 
on  the  Phillack  side  being  skirted  for 
miles  with  a  hard  white  sandy  beach, 
profusely  covered  with  shells,  and 
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above  the  beach  the  towans  (or 
downs)  consisting  of  long,  undulating 
sand-dunes  clothed  with  soft  herbage 
and  thickly  growing  rushes.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  a  healthier  or 
safer  place  for  children  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time  ;  and  the  golf-links  of  the 
West  Cornish  Club  at  Lelant  are 
within  reach. 

Conspicuous  to  the  N.E.  of  Hayle 
is  the  old  Parish  Church  of  Phillack 
(ded.  to  St.  Felicitas,  a.d.  150,  whose 
figure — with  her  7  sons,  all  martyrs — 
is  placed  in  otie  of  the  windows),  re¬ 
built  1857, save  the  tower,  which  exem¬ 
plifies  the  encroachment  of  the  sand 
from  the  shore,  since  it  is  overhung 
by  to'wans  (Cornish  for  sandhills) 
which  seem  to  threaten  it  with  de¬ 
struction.  In  the  churchyard  is  a 
granite  Cross ;  and  parts  of  other 
crosses,  inscribed  stones,  &c.,  together 
with  a  portion  of  a  Norm,  pillar,  are 
preserved  in  the  vestry.  Over  the 
porch  is  a  sculptured  labarum  found 
in  the  walls  of  the  old  church,  which 
had  some  early  Norm.  work. 

The  view  of  St.  Ives  Bay  from  the 
mouth  of  Hayle  Eiver  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  The  sandy  shore,  girded 
by  clihs,  sweeps  along  the  margin  of 
the  sea  in  a  crescent  of  some  miles, 
and  terminates  to  the  W.  at  Battery 
Point,  and  to  the  E.  at  the  promon¬ 
tory  opposite  the  island  rock  of  God- 
revy,  on  which  a  lighthouse  was 
erected  1858  to  warn  the  mariner  of 
The  Stones,  a  most  dangerous  reef 
of  sunken  rocks  extending  from  the 
island  a  mile  or  more  to  sea,  and  on 
which  hundreds  of  vessels  have  been 
wrecked.  The  beacon  was  first 
lighted  March  1859.  Its  lantern  is 
120  ft.  above  the  level  of  high-water, 
and  the  light  revolves,  exhibiting  a 
flash  every  10  sec.  It  is  on  the 
dioptric  principle,  and  can  be  seen 
in  fine  weather  at  a  distance  of 
16  m. 

There  are  several  ruined  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Wheal  Alfred, 
about  1|  m.  S.E.,  was,  when  working, 
remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its 
lodes,  and  yielded  several  rare  mine¬ 
rals.  (For  St.  Ives,  see  Ete.  22.) 


Hayle  to  Penzance. 

Leaving  Hayle,  the  train  passes 
over  the  ironworks  on  a  viaduct  84 
ft.  high,  and  traverses  an  embank¬ 
ment  1040  ft.  long,  completed  in 
1826,  at  a  cost  of  7200Z.  The  Hayle 
Eiver  is  here  expanded  to  an  inlet, 
formerly  impassable  at  high-water 
(when  the  traveller  had  to  go  round 
by  St.  Erth),  but  now  crossed  by  a 
causeway  more  than  a  mile  long. 
To  the  1.  are  the  mansion  and  grounds 
of  Carnsew.  On  crossing  the  em¬ 
bankment  the  traveller  will  notice 
the  pretty  village  of 

Lelant  ^  on  the  western  shore  of 
Hayle  Bay.  The  West  Cornish  Golf 
Club  links  here  are,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  at  Westward  Ho,  the 
best  in  the  West  of  England.  The 
fuchsia,  hydrangea,  and  myrtle  flour¬ 
ish  in  its  cottage  gardens  all  the  year 
round.  Near  the  sea  the  parish  is 
covered  with  sand,  which  is  continu¬ 
ally  being  blown  up  the  cliffs  from 
the  beach ;  and  there  is  a  tradition 
that  beneath  it  lies  the  Castle  of  Tew- 
dor,  a  “rough-and-ready”  king  of 
Cornwall,  who  decapitated  many  of 
those  Irish  saints  who  crossed  the  sea 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Cornish, 
and  landed  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Hayle  Eiver  at  Phillack. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Uny  (N.  side 
of  nave)  are  2  bays  of  a  Norm,  arcade, 
resembling  the  work  at  St.  Buryan, 
the  only  Norm,  relic  in  the  district. 
Adjoining  it  is  a  fine  sharp-pointed 
arch  of  the  13th  cent.  The  rest  of  the 
church  is  Perp.  The  tower  “  has  the 
rare  feature  in  Cornwall  of  angle  but¬ 
tresses.  The  great  number  of  stages 
in  which  these  are  divided  is  also 
peculiar.” — J.  D.  Sedding.  There  is 
a  round-headed  Cross,  with  a  St. 
Andrew’s  cross  in  bold  relief,  in  the 
churchyard.  Also  a  15th  cent,  cross 
1  in  the  new  churchyard.  The  towans 
I  round  the  church  belong  to  the  golf 
I  club. 

I  Between  Lelant  and  St.  Ives  may 
I  be  found  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
j  varieties  of  Aquilegia  vulgaris. 

The  granite  Pyramid  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  above  St.  Ives  was  erected 
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in  1782  by  a  Mr.  Knill,  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  himself  (see  Rte.  22). 

Trecroben  Hill  (alt.  550  ft. ;  pro¬ 
perly  Tre-crmn-ben,  the  croohed  hill), 
a  most  picturesque  eminence,  rises 
behind  Lelant  from  the  woods  of 
Trevethoc,  a  seat  of  the  family  o^ 
Praed.  Trecrohen  Castle  consists 
of  a  single  wall  (with  gateways) 
of  large  stones  and  earth,  enclosing 
the  hill-top.  It  was,  says  the  local 
legend,  the  work  of  giants,  who 
dragged  their  victims  up  the  winding 
road  leading  to  one  of  the  entrances, 
and  killed  them  on  the  broad  stones 
within  the  castle.  On  this  estate  are 
extensive  plantations  of  the  pineaster, 
which  is  found  capable  of  sustaining 
the  fury  of  westerly  gales. 

19  m.  St.  Erth  Junct.  Stat. 

Branch  rly.  5  m.  to  St.  Ives  (Rte. 

22). 

1  m.  1.  St.  Erth  (pron.  St. 
Eerth),  a  village  (pop.  2558)  once 
known  for  its  copper-mills,  which  are 
now  used  for  rolling  and  hammering 
iron.  St.  Erth  Bridge  is  evidently 
of  very  great  age,  and  Leland  [temp. 
Hen.  VIII.)  says  that  it  was  built 
200  years  before  his  time.  The  river 
is  now  in  great  part  silted  up.  Facing 
the  river  stands  the  Church,  which, 
though  simple,  is  most  effective  in 
design,  and  contains  good  early  Perp. 
windows,  and  a  memorial  to  Davies 
Gilbert,  P.R.S.,  who  lived  at  Tredrea 
in  this  parish ;  the  14th  cent,  tower 
has  sculptured  lions  and  saints  at 
the  angles. 

In  the  centre  of  .the  village,  on  the 
hill,  is  a  cross  rudely  sculptured  with  a 
figure  of  the  Saviour.  S.,  on  a  path¬ 
way  to  Marazion,  are  the  woods  of 
Trewinnard,  now  a  farmhouse,  the 
property  of  Hey  wood  Hawkins,  Esq. 
Much  tapestry  still  remains  in  this 
old  house. 

rt.  of  the  rly.  lies  Ludgvan  (“  v  ” 
not  sounded  ;  pop.  2327).  The  church¬ 
yard  commands  a  charming  view,  and 

The  Church,  which  was  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition,  but  was  restored 
1887,  is  interesting  to  Cornishmen 


I  since  in  it  is  buried  Dr.  Borlase 
I  (d.  1772),  author  of  the  Antiq^uities 
;  and  Natural  History  of  Cornwall, 
and  for  52  years  rector  of  this  parish. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Alexander  Pope, 
and  sent  him,  for  his  grotto  at  Twick¬ 
enham,  Cornish  spars  and  crystals, 
and  a  beautiful  Cornish  diamond, 
which  was  placed  where  it  resembled 
the  donor,  “in  the  shade,  but  shin¬ 
ing.” 

The  14th  cent,  tower  is  very  fine, 
but  the  body  of  the  church  presents 
no  striking  features,  though  it  con¬ 
tains  registers  dating  from  1503,  a 
trans-Norm,  font,  and  monuments 
(one  dated  1635)  to  the  ancestors  of 
Sir  H.  Davy,  who  spent  his  early 
life  at  Varfell,  an  estate  in  this 
parish  long  in  his  family.  The 
Giant's  Grave  at  Varfell  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  fortifications  thrown 
up  by  the  Parliamentarians  when 
besieging  St.  Michael’s  Mount. 

Ludgvan  is  said  to  be  named  after 
an  Irish  saint  whose  stone  effigy  is 
built  into  the  wall  by  the  rectory, 
though  some  are  of  opinion  it  is 
merely  Lan-ddvenna  (Church  of  Ad- 
venna,  the  princess,  dau.  of  the 
good  Welsh  king  Brychan,  to  whom 
St.  Advent  Ch.  is  said  to  be  ded.) 

Ludgvan  granite  is  well  known  in 
the  district  as  an  excellent  material 
for  fine  sculpture.  The  last  native 
wolf  in  England  is  said  to  have  been 
captured  at  Rospeath  in  Ludgvan. 
A  well  at  Mcn-ioidden,  near  by,  has 
the  property  (says  tradition)  of  pre¬ 
serving  from  the  halter  all  who  are 
baptized  with  its  water.  Hence  a 
Ludgvan  man  has  never  been  hanged. 

Striking  views  1.  of  St.  Michael’s 
Mount  and  Bay. 

23  m.  Marazion  Eoad  Stat.,  about  1 
m.  from  the  town  and  causeway  lead¬ 
ing  to  St. Michael’s  Mount(seeRte.l9). 

The  rly.  now  skirts  the  shore, 
crossing  a  level  plain  inside  a  high 
embankment,  which  hides  the  view 
of  the  sea  to 

25  m.  Penzance  Terminus,  close  to 
the  harbour  and  pier,  E.  end  of  town. 
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The  /Sto^io7i,  a  roomy  granite  structure, 
is  chiefly  used  for  passengers ;  the 
large  export  trade  in  fish,  potatoes, 
broccoli,  &c.,  being  carried  on  from 
a  platform  nearer  Marazion. 

PENZANCE*  (pop.  12,448),  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  borough  and  seaport,  on  the 
spacious  bay  of  St.  Michael,  is  a  very 
convenient  headquarters  from  which 
to  explore  the  many  objects  of 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
also  celebrated  as  a  watering-place, 
on  account  of  its  mild  climate,  which 
makes  it  the  resort  of  invalids  suffer¬ 
ing  from  lung  complaints. 

Mount’s  Bay  is  an  expanse  of  sea 
contained  within  the  headlands  of 
Tol  Pedn  Penwith  (W.)  and  the 
Lizard,  which  looms  in  the  blue  dis¬ 
tance,  20  m.  off,  to  the  E.,  although 
the  name  more  commonly  attaches 
to  that  portion  which  is  included  be¬ 
tween  Mousehole  (W.)  and  Cuddan 
Point  (E.)  Beneath  the  sand  of  the 
bay  a  deposit  of  black  vegetable- 
mould,  filled  with  the  detritus  of 
leaves,  nuts,  and  branches,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  roots  and  trunks  of  large 
trees,  and  remains  of  the  red-deer, 
elk,  &c.,  may  be  traced  seaward  as 
far  as  the  ebb  will  allow.  This  is  of 
the  same  date  and  character  as  the 
submerged  forests  which  occur  at 
intervals  all  round  the  English  coast 
from  the  great  bight  between  Wales 
and  Scotland,  Bristol  Channel,  coast 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  Selsea,  to  Holderness  and  Lindis- 
farne.  Some  specimens  may  be  seen 
in  the  museum. 

The  Old  Town,  which  spreads 
picturesquely  round  part  of  the  bay, 
and,  with  its  narrow  streets,  ascends 
the  hill  from  the  fine  esplanade  at 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  is  beautifully 
situated,  and  has  among  the  lanes, 
alleys,  and  footpaths  which  intersect 
it  many  terraces  and  roads  with 
snug  houses  let  as  lodgings.  Since  the 
seventies  a  New  Quarter  has  sprung 
up  to  westward,  with  good  streets  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors,  such 


as  Trewithen,  Morrab,  and  Alexandra 
Eoads — the  latter  a  favourite  pro¬ 
menade  planted  with  limes,  and 
leading  from  the  Esplanade  to  Alver- 
ton.  (For  detailed  description  of  the 
town,  see  p.  104.) 

Origin  of  the  Name.— The  name 
Pen-Sans  means  in  Cornish  “  Holy 
Headland,”  and  is  derived  probably 
from  the  2  chapels  which,  in  the  14th 
cent.,  were  conspicuous  upon  it. 
That  said  to  have  been  ded.  to  St. 
Anthony  near  the  pier  has  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared ;  St.  Mary's 
stood  on  higher  ground  above  it,  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  present 
St.  Mary’s  Ch.  (see  below). 

History. — Early  notices  of  this 
town  are  few.  In  1332  it  was  “granted 
a  market  and  a  fair,”  and  in  1512  a 
charter. 

In  1595  Penzance  suffered  severely 
from  a  predatory  force  of  Spaniards, 
who  landed  near  Mousehole,  and, 
after  destroying  that  village  and 
Newlyn,  advanced  to  this  town  and, 
meeting  with  no  opposition,  laid  it  in 
ashes.  According  to  Carew,  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  paralysed  by  belief 
in  an  old  Cornish  prophecy  that 

“There  shall  land  on  the  rock  of  Merlyn 

Those  that  shall  burn  Paul,  Penzance,  and 
Newlyn.” 

At  length  they  found  courage  to 
advance  from  Marazion,  knowing 
help  had  been  sought  from  Plymouth, 
where  Drake  and  Hawkins  lay 
with  their  fleet  bound  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  4  Spanish  galleons  ac¬ 
cordingly  spread  their  sails  and  with¬ 
drew  from  the  coast,  leaving  behind, 
it  was  said,  22  chests  of  “bulls  and 
pardons,”  burnt  in  Penzance  market¬ 
place.  In  1646  Penzance,  again  a 
sufferer  by  the  chances  of  w’ar,  was 
sacked  by  Fairfax.  In  1663  Penzance 
was  made  a  coinage  town  (see 
Liskeard),  and  so  continued,  with 
Launceston,  Liskeard,  Lostwithiel, 
and  Helston,  till  1838,  when  the  tin 
duties  were  abolished.  Penzance  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Lord 
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Ex7nouth,  who  spent  his  early  years 
here,  Davies  Gilbert,  P.R.8.,  and  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  (see  below). 

Climate, — Penzance  is  jnstly  cele¬ 
brated  for  a  mild  and  equable  climate. 
It  is  said  to  have  the  winter  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  summer  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Its  winters  are  some¬ 
times  milder  than  those  of  Florence, 
and  summer  is  never  oppressive  ;  con¬ 
sequently  a  residence  at  Penzance 
is  often  prescribed  for  pulmonary 
complaints. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  seasons 
in  Penzance  and  London  : 


Seasons. 

Penzance. 

London. 

Spring 

...  49-66 

48-761 

Summer 

...  60-50 

62-32  1 

Autumn 

...  53-83 

51-35  ( 

Winter 

...  44-66 

39-12  ) 

The  mean  range  of  daily  tempera¬ 
ture  for  the  year  at  Penzance  is  6-7°  ; 
in  London  11°.  There  are  many 
winters  during  which  frost  is  un¬ 
known,  and  the  lowest  temperature 
ever  recorded  was  21°.  During  the 
last  30  years  skating  has  only  been 
possible  3  times.  Thus,  for  equa¬ 
bility  and  warmth,  the  climate  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  London,  and  its 
peculiarity  in  this  respect  is  strik¬ 
ingly  shown  by  its  effect  on 

Veg’etation.— some  spe¬ 
cies  of  palms,  mesembryanthemums, 
camellias,  and  other  semi-tropical 
plants  grow’  in  the  open  air. 

No  fewer  than  58  plants  in  full 
blossom  have  been  observed  in  mid¬ 
winter :  e.g,  among  garden-fiow'ers  — 
geranium,  pansy,  violet,  hollyhock, 
sweet-pea,  mignonette,  carnation,  au¬ 
ricula,  anemone,  narcissus,  primrose, 
polyanthus,  cowslip,  wallflower,  lu¬ 
pine,  rose,  verbena,  magnolia,  fuchsia, 
and  campanula;  and  in  the  hedges 
— dandelion,  i^eriwinkle,  hawkw’eed, 
herb-robert,  dog-violet,  all-heal,  net¬ 
tle,  knapweed,  buttercup,  daisy,  ox- 
eye,  red-robin. 

Market  Gardens, — One  result  of 


the  mild  climate,  the  rarity  of  severe 
frost,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has 
been  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  pota¬ 
toes,  broccoli,  and  early  vegetables, 
to  supply  the  markets  of  London  and 
other  inland  towns,  which  has  as¬ 
sumed  considerable  commercial  im¬ 
portance. 

From  Nov.  to  Mar.  daily  trains 
containing  broccoli  leave  the  stats, 
of  Penzance  and  Marazion ;  and  in 
the  spring,  flowers,  literally  by  the 
ton,  are  dispatched  to  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  London.  In  May 
and  June  the  same  vigorous  trade 
goes  on,  only  now  potatoes  are  the 
chief  load  of  the  trucks ;  while 
throughout  the  year  enormous  quan¬ 
tities  of  fish  are  sent  up  country. 
The  value  of  the  land  round  the  town 
is  immense,  and  SI.  to  12Z.  per  acre 
is  readily  given  for  cultivated 
ground  in  the  parish  of  Gulval  and 
Ludgvan.  The  high  cultivation  and 
the  dense  growth  of  crops  remind 
one  of  the  luxurious  produce  of  the 
fertile  plains  of  Lombardy.  The 
Scilly  Isles  compete  in  the  growth  of 
vegetables  and  flowers. 

Pilchard-Fishery — Mount’s  Bay 
is  interesting  as  one  of  the  principal 
stats,  of  the  pilchard-fishery,  afford¬ 
ing  accommodation  to  over  200  boats, 
of  which  nine-tenths  are  for  drift-net 
fishing,  and  average  from  20  to  22 
tons  burden  (see  Introcl.,  p.  [42]). 
Few  spectacles  are  more  pleasing 
than  that  which  is  so  often  presented 
by  this  beautiful  bay  wdien  its  fishing 
fleet  depart  in  the  evening,  equipped 
and  ready  for  sea,  with  hull  and 
sail  illumined  by  a  setting  sun,  and 
leaving  the  shore  in  a  line  extending 
seaward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
The  neighbouring  villages  of  Newlyn 
and  Mousehole  (see  Excursions,  f) 
maintain  a  fleet  of  the  finest  and 
i&stest  fishing -boats,  which,  w’hen  not 
busy  with  the  pilchard  and  herring 
fisheries  along  the  S.W.  coast,  re¬ 
pair  to  the  N.  seas,  and  may  be  found 
in  the  harbours  of  Aberdeen  and 
Whitby.  Their  nets  spread  out  to 
dry  extend  for  miles  round  Mount’s 
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Bay.  One  boat’s  nets  measure  a 
mile  in  length. 

Principal  Buildings  in  the  Town. 
Entering  Market  Jew  St.  from  the 
rly.,  immediately  in  front  is  Market 
House,  a  domed  building  with  an 
Ionic  portico  (in  the  wall  of  the  W. 
front  is  inserted  an  old  granite  Cross). 
At  the  E.  end  of  the  Market  House 
stands  the  statue,  in  Sicilian  marble, 
of  Sir  Hiimphry  Davy,  the  philoso¬ 
pher-chemist  and  inventor  of  the 
safety-lamp,  who  was  born,  1778, 
in  a  house  which  stood  near.  Some 
of  his  first  experiments  were  per¬ 
formed  in  the  house  which  actually 
occupied  this  site. 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  road  which  skirts  the 
harbour  and  new  dock,  and  ^iasses 
over  Boss’  Bridge,  is  the 

Esplanade,  a  broad  asphalted  walk 
along  the  shore,  with  the  baths  at 
the  W.  end,  and  at  the  other  what 
are  called  the  Battery  Bocks  of 
greenstone.  The  occurrence  of  these 
trappean  rocks  here  is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  on  account  of  their  contempor¬ 
ary  association  with  argillaceous  slate. 

The  Esplanade  commands  a  fine 
view  over  the  wide  expanse  of  Mount’s 
Bay,  margined  by  a  semicircle  of 
low  hills,  in  front  of  which  stands 
out  the  pyramid  of  St.  Michael’s 
Mount,  the  striking  feature  of  the 
view,  which  is  also  frequently  en-  j 
livened  by  the  entering  or  departure  j 
of  a  fleet  of  the  fishing-boats,  for 
which  the  district  is  famed. 

The  handsomest  building  in  Pen¬ 
zance  is  the 

Penzance  Public  Buildings  in 
Alverton  St.,  erected  1867,  at  a  cost 
of  about  15,000Z. ;  it  is  of  good  Italian 
architecture  in  white  granite,  de¬ 
signed  by  J.  Mathews.  In  the  centre 
is  a  Great  Hall,  capable  of  holding 
1000  people,  a  News  Bistitute,  &c. 

In  the  E.  wing  are  the  Guildhall 
and  Town  Council  office.  Masonic  ' 
Hall,  and  the  Museum  of  the  Penzance  i 
Nat.  Hist,  and  Antiquarian  Society,  | 


which  has  collections  of  birds  and 
fish  and  insects,  a  herbarium,  and 
models  of  Cornish  antiquities. 

The  Eoyal  Geological  Society  of 
Cornwall,  founded  1814  (Dr.  Paris, 
P.B.C.  of  Phys.),  occupies  the  W. 
wing.  This  Museum  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  minerals,  prin¬ 
cipally  Cornish.  Several  models  and 
series  of  specimens  illustrate  the 
mining  operations,  and  the  rocks  and 
veins  of  the  county,  including  every 
variety  of  Cornish  granite  ;  also  Mr. 
Peach’s  unique  collection  of  Cornish 
/ossiZs,  including  “  ichthyolites  ”  from 
Polperro  (see  Kte.  14)  ;  several  in¬ 
teresting  casts  ;  the  bones  of  a  whale 
taken  from  the  Pentewan  stream- 
works,  and  a  splendid  slab  of  sand¬ 
stone  imprinted  with  the  foot-marks 
of  the  chirotherium  from  Cheshire. 
Here  are  also  some  antiquities  from 
the  neighbourhood,  and  models  of 
clih  castles,  inscribed  stones,  Ac, 

Penzance  Library,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  West,  is  in  Morrab  Gardens. 
It  contains  over  18,000  vols,,  amongst 
them  a  valuable  collection  of  Cornish 
works.  Visitors  can  open  a  monthly 
subscription.  There  is  also  a  School 
of  Art  in  Morrab  Gardens. 

Churches,  &c, — The  mother  Church 
of  Penzance  at  Madron  on  the  hill, 
I5  m.  out  of  the  town,  in  part  a 
Gothic  edifice  of  14th  cent.,  with 
sedile,  Ac.,  belonged  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John ;  hence  the  arms  of  Penzance 
are  a  head  on  a  charger  (see  p.  106). 

^  St.  Mary  on  the  hill,  conspicuous 
with  its  tower,  built  1884,  has  a  good 
chime.  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near 
the  rly,,  cons.  1881.  St.  Paul,  Cla¬ 
rence  St.,  built,  in  1835,  wholly  of 
granite,  and  Gothic.  Service  also  at 
the  neat  little  church  of  St.  Peter's 
Newlyn,  Im.  along  the  shore.  Roman 

^  Catholic  Church,  Bosevean  Bead. 
The  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Indepen¬ 
dents,  Quakers,  and  many  other 
Dissenting  bodies  have  chapels  here. 

Eves  of  St.  John  and  St.  Peter. — 
The  curious  old  customs  which  used 
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to  be  observed  in  Penzance  on  the 
Eves  of  St.  John  and  St.  Peter  (June 
23  and  28)  have  almost  died  out  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  quay  district,  and  amongst 
the  children. 

At  sunset  the  people  used  to  kindle 
tar-barrels  in  the  streets  and  whirl 
torches  round  their  heads,  and  the 
whole  town  was  ablaze  with  light  and 
excitement.  Bonfires  were  also 
lighted  at  Mousehole,  Newlyn,  Mara- 
zion,  and  the  Mount,  and  the  bay 
glowed  with  a  girdle  of  flame.  Then 
followed  the  ancient  game  of  Thread- 
the-needle.  The  following  descrip¬ 
tion  from  an  old  writer  is,  however, 
still  more  or  less  true  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  districts,  though 
the  ruthless  march  of  civilisation  is 
stamping  out  the  fires,  and  traffic  is 
no  longer  impeded  as  it  used  to  be. 

“  Lads  and  lasses  join  hands,  and 
run  furiously  through  the  streets  and 
houses  (both  doors  of  the  houses 
were  left  open  for  the  ‘  thread  ’  to 
run  through),  vociferating,  ‘  An  eye — 
an  eye— an  eye!’  At  length  they 
suddenly  stop,  and  the  two  last  of 
the  string,  elevating  their  clasped 
hands,  form  an  eye  to  this  enormous 
needle,  through  which  the  thread  of 
populace  runs,  and  thus  they  continue 
to  repeat  the  game  until  weariness 
ends  the  sport.” 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  this 
custom,  the  summer  solstice  has 
been  celebrated  throughout  all  ages 
by  the  lighting  up  of  fires,  and  the 
Penzance  festival  on  the  23rd  is 
doubtless  a  remnant  of  sun  worship. 
The  same  custom  is  kept  up  in 
France,  Norway,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Germany  on  Midsummer’s  Eve. 

Walks. — In  the  vicinity  of  Pen¬ 
zance  charming  lualks  lead  over  the 
hills  in  every  direction,  and  surprise 
the  stranger  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  they  unfold  delightful  views  of 
the  bay  (particularly  from  Madron, 
Hose  Hill,  and  the  field  beyond  Castle 
Horneck),  the  effect  of  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  heightened  by  the  brilliancy 
and  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  varied 
colouring  of  the  sea,  which  receives 
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every  tint  from  the  clouds  that  float 
over  it. 

The  vegetation  in  the  neighbouring 
valleys  has  quite  a  southern  luxuri¬ 
ance.  On  the  higher  ground,  rocky 
earns  and  wild  furze-crofts  contrast 
with  cultivation,  and  give  a  charm 
to  the  landscape.  To  the  N.  are  ex¬ 
tensive  moors,  where  you  may  range 
at  will  over  the  hills  ;  and  along  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic  is  one  of  the 
grandest  coasts  in  the  kingdom ; 
whilst  close  round  Penzance  are 
many  charming  Villas  and  Seats, 
which  bear  old  Cornish  names,  and 
have  been  long  occupied  by  Cornish 
families.  The  walks,  however,  round 
Penzance  are  so  numerous  that  we 
shall  refer  travellers  to  one  of  the 
local  guides  {Short  Walks  round 
Penzance,  J.  B.  Cornish.  Beare : 
Penzance),  and  content  ourselves 
with  giving  3,  by  taking  which,  how¬ 
ever,  nearly  all  the  most  interesting 
points  will  have  been  seen  in  the 

Environs  of  Penzance. 

1st,  to  Trereife  and  Castle  Horneck. 
2nd,  to  Gulval  {Castel-an- Dinas). 
3rd,  to  Madron  Ch.  and  Baptistery. 

1.  By  the  coast  to  Newlyn,  1  m. 
(see  below,/),  then  up  the  charming 
Tolcarne  (or  Newlyn)  valley.  The 
Tolcarne  rocks  at  Newlyn  (see  below, 
/)  might  be  visited  en  route,  passing 
the  mills  at  the  bridge  to  (1  m.) 
Trereife  (pron.  Treeve  ;  C.  D.  N.  Le 
Grice,  Esq.)  The  17th  cent,  house 
stands  embowered  in  lofty  elms,  with 
4  avenues,  and  partly  covered  by  a 
yew-tree  which  has  been  trained 
against  it.  From  the  lawn  through 
the  trees  there  is  a  unique  view  of  a 
block  of  Tolcarne  and  a  blue  patch 
of  sea.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  are  the  Stable  Hobha  Tin- 
Smelting  Works,  and  on  the  hill 
beyond  a  wayside  cj'oss,  known  as 
Trembath  Cross.  The  Land’s  End 
road  might  be  taken  back  to  Pen¬ 
zance  (1  m.),  or  the  walk  prolonged 
N.  past  Trereife  m.)  to  the  St.  Just 
road,  then  rt.  round  by  Castle  Hor¬ 
neck  (Misses  Borlase).  On  an 
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eminence  above  is  Eesongy,  or 
Losengy,  Koiind,  an  ancient  en¬ 
trenchment,  from  which  a  footpath 
leads  to  the  bridge  at  Alverton, 
and  so  home.  On  the  slope  above 
Western  Green  (now  a  bare  sandy 
beach)  Me^Laregan  (W.Borlase,  Esq.) 

2.  A  short  distance  E.  of  the 
rly.  stat.  is  the  suburb  of  Chyan- 
dour,  above  which,  and  reached  by  a 
road  a  little  E.  of  the  stat.,  is  Les- 
caddock  or  Lescudjack  Castle,  the 
remains  of  a  circular  encampment, 
an  excellent  position  for  a  view  of 
the  town  and  harbour.  At  Chyan- 
dour  are  the  2  Bolitho  Villas,  Po7i- 
smidmie  and  Pendrea,  where  there 
are  camellias  on  the  lawn  over  12  ft. 
high.  3  roads  meet  at  Chyandour : 
(a)  1.  a  lane  leads  to  Treneere  House 
and  Hea  (see  3) ;  (b)  also  to  Hea,  Mad¬ 
ron  (see  3),  and  Zennor  (see  below)  ; 
(c)  rt.  we  follow  to  Giilval  (2|  m.  from 
Penzance),  prettily  situated  in  a  deep 
wooded  valley  or  dell.  The  church 
(restd.  1892  by  P.  St.  Aubyn,  Esq.), 
dedicated  to  St.  Gudwall,  or  Gunwall 
(Bp.  of  Brittany  about  500),  lies  rt.  on 
high  ground  ;  it  has  Dec. portions,  and 
figures  of  the  Evangelists  at  the  angles 
of  the  tower  under  the  parapet.  The 
bells  bear  dates  below  1640  and  1675. 
In  the  churchyard,  where  a  singular 
inscribed  menhir  was  recently  found, 
there  is  a  curious  old  cross.  To  the  N. 
are  the  rocks  of  Gulval  Com,  a  relic 
of  the  primasval  moor,  now  islanded 
in  fields,  and  overgrown  with  ivy  and 
briers.  It  commands  a  beautiful  pro¬ 
spect  of  Penzance  and  Mount’s  Bay. 

[By  a  lane  E.  it  is  2  m.  to  Ludg- 
van  Ch.,  and  about  2|m.N.is  Castel- 
an-Dinas  (Rte.  22),  a  moorland  hill 
(alt.  735  ft.)  in  a  position  between 
the  2  Channels,  commanding  a  su¬ 
perb  panorama  and  crowned  by  an 
earthwork  and  ruined  tower  occupy¬ 
ing  the  site  of  an  ancient  hill-cnsfle. 
(The  Beacon  is  modern.)  Chysoyster 
is  1  m.  farther.] 

From  the  upper  end  of  Gulval  a 
lane  leads  through  elm-shaded  Biir- 
loiuens  Bottom  by  Bleu  Bridge  (see 
p.  109)  to  the  (6)  Madron  road,  and 
so  back  to  Chyandour. 


3.  St.  Madron  (2^  m.)  On  leaving 
Penzance  by  Clarence  St.  the  road 
passes,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  rt. 
an  avenue  to  Treneere,  and  1.  York 
House  ;  rt.  the  cricket-ground  and 
the  new  Cemetery,  and  h,  in  the 
valley,  Nanccalverne  (Mrs.  Arm¬ 
strong).  The  lane  to  Nancealverne 
also  leads  to  Rosecadgel  Hill  (Borlase 
family).  Rose  Hill,  and  ends  in  a 
field-path  to  Madron  Ch.,  a  pretty 
walk,  with  a  wayside  cross  on  the 
ascent  of  the  hill. 

m.  beyond  the  cemetery  a  turn¬ 
ing  rt.  leads  to  Hea  (pron.  Hay),  a 
growing  suburb  of  Penzance,  but  an 
uncultivated  moor  when  John  Wesley 
first  preached  to  the  assembled  fisher¬ 
men  from  a  boulder  of  granite,  now 
covered  by  the  Wesley  Rock  Chapel. 
(From  Hea  a  road  N.  leads  to  the 
deserted  Ding-Dong  tin-mine,  worth 
a  visit  by  those  who  love  wild  scenery, 
and  Zennor  by  Try  Valley,  passing 
Trevaylor.) 

Continuing  our  walk,  we  ascend 
the  steep  hill  to  Madron  (by  a  field- 
path),  and  open  a  most  beautiful 
view  of  Mount’s  Bay.  To  the  1.  is 
Poltair  House  (Col.  Bolitho). 

Madron  Church  (330  ft.  above  the 
sea ;  restd.),  the  mother-church  of  Pen¬ 
zance,  was  given  in  the  13th  cent,  to 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John, 
but  all  that  remains  of  this  period  is 
the  square  Norm.  font.  The  lower 
part  of  the  Tower  is  14th  cent.,  as  is 
also  the  E.  end  of  the  Chancel,  in  the 
S.  wall  of  which  is  a  fine  sedile  and 
piscina  (about  1330).  The  western 
portion  of  the  S.  aisle  is  probably 
early  15th  cent. — observe  a  niche  in 
the  S.  wall.  The  N.  aisle  is  later. 
The  statuettes  in  the  roof  are  curious. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  modern  glass 
I  in  the  church,  a  good  Brass  for  John 
I  dies  (1623)  and  wife,  and  in  the 
I  churchyard  an  old  cross  which  long 
I  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
I  and  a  mausoleum  of  the  Price  family, 
formerly  of  Trengwainton,  lit.  Place 
of  Wells  (T.  S.  Bolitho,  Esq.),  which 
stands  on  the  high  land  beyond 
Madron  in  a  fine  position,  and  with 
fine  woods. 
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About  1  m.  N.  of  the  church,  in 
swampy  ground  some  distance  past 
Penzance  Union  (take  a  field-path  to 
Trengwainton,  on  to  a  lane  and 
clump  of  firs,  turn  rt.  through  a  gate 
to  a  furze-croft),  is  Madron  Baptis¬ 
tery,  “  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  ”  in  Corn¬ 
wall. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the 
custom  of  the  Irish  saints  to  erect 
their  cells  by  the  side  of  some  spring 
or  well,  and  later  piety  honoured 
their  memory  by  the  erection  of  ora¬ 
tories  or  baptisteries  on  the  spot  of 
the  holy  wells  of  Cornwall.  St.  Mad- 
ron’s  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  is 
mentioned  byNordern  and  Bp.  Hall. 

The  Baptistery  was  reduced  to  its 
present  condition  by  Major  Cicely, 
a  Cromwellian  soldier.  But,  though 
roofless,  it  has  still  remaining  the  4 
walls,  stone  seats,  and  the  little  stone 
altar  with  a  “  socket,  probably  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  a  crucifix  or  image  of 
the  saint.”  In  an  angle  of  the  walls 
is  the  little  well  or  basin,  rudely 
domed  over,  into  which  the  water 
flowed  through  an  aperture  in  the 
wall.  A  channel  led  the  overflow 
to  the  other  side  of  the  cell,  but 
there  was  apparently  no  further  pro¬ 
vision  for  carrying  it  away.  The 
present  drain  is  modern. 

The  small  clear  well  which  feeds 
the  Baptistery  is  about  100  yds. 
farther  on  in  the  marsh.  This  is 
the  true  “  Wishing  Well  ”  of  Mad¬ 
ron,  once  in  great  repute  for  its  heal¬ 
ing  virtues,  to  which  cripples  re¬ 
sorted,  and  also  love-sick  lads  and 
lasses,  who  dropped  pins  into  the 
water  and  watched  the  bubbles  for 
an  omen  of  good  or  bad  fortune. 
The  bushes  round  were  decorated 
with  bits  of  rag  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  tied  there  as  votive  offerings, 
as  is  the  case  in  similar  instances  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  in  fact 
round  “holy  places  ”  in  countries  so 
far  distant  as  Algiers  and  India. 

About  the  marsh  may  be  found 
various  cyperus,  sphagnum,  bog-as¬ 
phodel,  bog-pimpernel,  and  the  Cor¬ 
nish  moneywort. 


Near  Madron  church-town  is  Lan- 
dithy,  also  once  a  possession  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  In  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  portraits  of  English  kings  from 
Will.  I.  to  Charles  II.,  those  of  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts  are  worth  atten¬ 
tion. 

Excursions. 

{a)  Land's  End;  [h)  St.  Michael's 
Mount ;  (c)  Lizard  and  Ky- 
nance  Cove ;  {d)  Lanyon ;  [e) 
St.  Ives ;  (f)  Newlyn,  Mouse¬ 
hole,  St.  Paul,  and  Lamorna 
Cove ;  {g)  Old  Stone  Mo7iu- 
ments  [drive);  (h)  Ditto  for 
Pedestrians. 

From  Penzance  many  very  pleasant 
excursions  may  be  made. 

[а)  To  the  Land’s  End,  ^  taking 
the  Logan  Stone  cn  route  ;  this  will 
occupy  a  day  (see  Ete.  20). 

(б)  To  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  ^  4  m., 
starting  an  hour  or  two  before  low- 
water  (see  Ete.  19).  The  Mount  may 
also  be  visited  on  the  way  to 

[c)  The  Lizard  and  Kynance  Cove  ^ 
by  Helston.  It  is  possible  to  return 
the  same  evening,  but  the  excursion 
deserves  longer  time  to  be  given  to 
it  (see  Ete.  15). 

[d)  By  Madron  to  Lanyon  (Crom¬ 
lech  or  Quoit,  see  i^ost.  Excursion  g) 
and  Botallack  Mine  (see  Ete.  21). 

[e)  To  St.  Ives  by  Castel-an-Dinas 
and  Zennor-^  (Ete.  22). 

(/)  To  Newlyn,  Mousehole,  St.  Paul, 
and  Lamorna  Cove. 

A  walk  or  drive  of  9  or  10  m. 

The  most  prosperous  industry  of 
Mount’s  Bay  is  the  fishery,  chiefly 
carried  on  by  the  villages  of  Newlyn 
and  Mousehole. 

1  m.  Newlyn  stands  on  the  shore, 
just  where  the  Land’s  End  road  turns 
away  from  it.  It  is  a  fisher  colony 
with  narrow  paved  lanes,  glistening 
with  pilchard-scales  in  the  season, 
with  external  staircases  and  pic¬ 
turesque  interiors,  of  which  glimpses 
are  obtained  through  open  doorway 
or  window,  exceedingly  delightful  to 
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artists,  of  whom  a  number  have  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  village,  which  is 
now  thickly  studded  with  studios.  A 
great  deal  of  good  work  has  been  sent 
out  by  wliat  is  known  as  the  Newlyn 
School,  some  of  whose  members  have 
attained  considerable  eminence. 

Newlyn  Harbour.  The  old  pier  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  picturesque, 
and  was  erected  about  the  time  of 
James  I.,  to  succeed  one  built  in  14.35, 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses.  The 
new  pier,  a  fine  work  of  massive  en¬ 
gineering,  is  constructed  on  plans  by 
Mr.  Inglis,  C.E.,  of  Plymouth,  and 
stretches  into  the  sea  750  ft.  E. 
When  the  northern  arm  is  complete, 
Newlyn  will  have  one  of  the  best 
harbours  for  small  craft  in  the  West 
of  England. 

The  neat  modern  Gothic  Church, 
opposite  which  is  an  old  granite  cross 
found  in  a  field,  and  set  up  by  the 
late  Mr.  Le  Grice,  stands  (with  the 
school)  apart  from  the  shore,  its  nets 
and  fish-houses,  by  the  side  of  a 
clear  stream,  which  here  enters  the 
sea,  up  whose  shady  vale  runs  the 
road  to  the  Land’s  End,  passing  the 
Tin-Smelting  Works  at 

Stable  Hobba.  These  are  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  effects  when  the 
tin  is  poured  out  of  the  furnace  are 
very  beautiful.  Near  is  the  Rock  of 
Tolcarne,  connected  with  which  there 
is  a  curious  legend  that  the  Buccaboo, 
or  Storm  -  god,  transformed  some 
fishermen’s  nets  into  stone  (to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  reticulated  veins  of  the 
elvan  of  the  earn). 

In  the  Bay,  off  Newlyn,  the  waves 
roll  over  the  site  of  the  submarine 
Gwavas.  Other  mines  have  been 
driven  from  the  shore  under  the  sea, 
e.g.  the  Werry  Mine  off  Laregan 
Rocks.  This  was  sunk  in  the  sea 
720  ft.  from  the  shore,  and  the  work¬ 
ings  carried  100  ft.  below  ;  but  after 
3000Z.  worth  of  tin  had  been  extracted 
in  one  summer  they  were  abandoned 
as  too  dangerous.  No  trace  of  them 
is  now  visible. 

The  pedestrian  may  make  his  way 
along  the  shore  from  Newlyn  to 


2  m.  Mousehole,  a  similar  fishing- 
village,  piled  up  between  the  sea 
and  the  hillside  at  the  mouth  of  2 
combes.  This  picturesque  little  town 
is  now  almost  as  clean  as  it  is  pretty, 
but  had  once  an  evil  reputation  for 
smells ;  even  yet  the  oily  odour  of 
I)ilchards  taints  the  air  during  the 
curing  -  season  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.  The  tortuous  lanes, 
winding  amongst  cottages  which  look 
as  if  dropped  haphazard  on  the  hill¬ 
side,  give  a  good  idea  of  a  typical 
Cornish  village. 

History. — Mousehole  (the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  which  name  is  uncertain)  was 
at  one  time  the  most  important  town 
in  the  bay,  when  it  was  called  Port 
Ennis  (island Port), from  St. Clement’s 
Isle,  a  rock  of  slaty  felspar,  where 
once  was  a  chapel,  lying  off  the  har¬ 
bour.  Here  the  Spaniards  landed, 
1595  (see  Penzance). 

In  the  last  cent.,  when  smuggling 
was  rife  along  this  coast,  and  tubs  of 
spirit  were  netted  in  preference  to  pil¬ 
chards,  the  Mousehole  people  were  by 
no  means  regarded  as  models  of  excel¬ 
lence  from  a  moral  point  of  view  ;  but 
J ohn  W esley  and  his  followers  effected 
a  great  change  by  their  preaching,  and 
reclaimed  the  fishermen  from  their 
former  reckless  and  disorderly  habits. 
Since  Wesley’s  time  both  church  and 
chapel  have  been  more  attentive  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  Mouse- 
hole  is  externally  as  respectable  and 
Godfearing  as  most  Cornish  villages. 

Mousehole  Harbour  has  been  much 
improved  under  the  Harbour  Act, 
though  the  entrance  is  narrow  and 
dangerous  when  a  S.E.  gale  is  blow¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  piers  was  built  by 
the  fishermen  themselves  at  a  cost 
of  14,000Z.,  in  great  part  raised  on 
their  joint  bond,  and  paid  off  by  a 
yearly  contribution  from  each  boat. 
Beyond  the  old  granite  pier,  of  singu¬ 
lar  construction,  stands  the 

Keigwin  Arms,  part  of  a  pic¬ 
turesque  old  manor  -  house  of  the 
Keigwins.  The  arms  of  the  family 
are  3  white  greyhounds  [Khei-gwin  = 
white  dog).  At  the  landing  of  the 
Spaniards  this  house  escaped  de- 
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struction,  though  the  squire,  Jenkin 
Keigwin,  was  killed  by  a  cannon¬ 
ball,  said  to  be  still  preserved.  One 
of  the  family,  John  Keigwin  (d.  about 
1712),  who  assisted  Lhuyd  in  his 
Cornish  grammar,  was  probably  the 
last  person  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  old  language.  Dolly  Pen- 
treath  (see  Paul)  was  born  at  Mouse- 
hole. 

About  100  ft.  beyond  the  pier  the 
geologist  will  observe  a  junction  of 
slate  with  granite,  the  veins  of  which 
become  schorlaceous  as  they  pene¬ 
trate  the  slate.  300  ft.  farther  along 
the  shore  is  a  Cavern  difficult  of 
access,  once  literally  draped  with  the 
rare  Aspleniuni  marinum,  which  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler  has  now  almost 
exterminated. 

A  path  leads  up  the  hill  from 
Mousehole  to  Paul. 

At  Newlyn  the  carriage-road  to  St. 
Paul,  or  Paul,  as  it  is  usually  called 
by  the  natives,  at  once  ascends  a  long 
and  very  steep  hill ;  fine  views  over 
Mount’s  Bay,  also  from  the  village 
of  Paul,  whose  tall,  stately 

Church  Tower  is  a  landmark  far 
and  near ;  it  seems  to  be  of  Dec.  age, 
with  a  fine  Perp.  window  inserted. 
The  church  (rebuilt)  contains  the 
tomb  of  Capt.  Hitchens,  with  the 
only  Cornish  epitaph  extant,  meaning 
“Life  without  end  be  thine,  whose 
love  was  shown  to  the  poor  people  of 
Paul  and  our  church and  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  William  Godolphin  of  Tre- 
warreneth,  date  1689  (with  swords, 
armour,  and  helmet),  is  also  to  be 
found  within  the  church  walls.  A 
monument  to  Dolly  Pentreath,  said 
to  be  the  last  person  who  spoke  the 
Cornish  language,  was  erected  on  the 
churchyard  wall,  1860,  by  Prince  L.  L. 
Bonaparte,  the  philologist,  and  the 
vicar  of  St.  Paul.  Here  also  is  a 
Churchyard  Cross.  A  pleasant  path 
over  the  fields  leads  down  to  Mouse- 
hole  (see  ante). 

Lamorna  Cove  is  about  3  in. 
from  Paul  by  road,  though  under 
2  m.  direct.  For  the  latter  part  of 


the  descent  the  road  is  very  rough, 
anchsbad  for  a  carriage.  This  quiet 
combe,  opening  to  the  sea  in  a  small 
cove,  is  pretty,  a  small  stream  with 
water-mills  and  hazel  and  alder 
copses  forming  its  chief  feature,  but 
the  hillsides  have  been  defaced  by 
the  once  famous  granite  -  quarries 
(now  no  longer  worked)  from  which 
the  granite  for  the  Thames  Embank¬ 
ment  was  brought.  The  cliffs  on  the 
shore  are  low  and  featureless. 

About  1  m.  up  Lamorna  Combe, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  is 
the  farm  (the  old  manor-house)  of 
Trewoofe  (see  Kte.  20),  and  ^  m. 
farther  (1  m.  from  Lamorna)  is  Bo- 
leri,  with  the  Fogou,  Pipers,  and  Merry 
Maidens  (all  described  Kte.  20). 

{g)  Excursion  to  the  old  Stone 
Monuments. 

Penzance  to  the  Gurnard^s  Head, 
returning  by  Morvah  and  Madron, 
visiting  Chysoyster,  Chun  Castle, 
the  Holed  Stone,  Lanyon  Quoit, 
and  Trengioainton  Cairn.  {For 
pedestrians  over  Cam  Galva,  by 
the  MGi  Scryffen,Boshednan  Circle, 
the  Holed  Stone,  and  Lanyon.) 

The  Gurnard’s  Head,-^?-  or  Treryn 
Dinas,  is  a  promontory  on  the  N. 
coast,  about  7  m.  from  Penzance. 

The  direct  road  leaves  Penzance  by 
the  E.,  and  turning  immediately  to 
the  1.  at  Chyandour,  ascends  the  hill 
towards  Trevaylor,  instead  of  turning 
rt.  to  Gulval  village.  A  fine  view  of 
St.  Michael’s  Mount  immediately 
after  the  turning. 

Bleu  {i.e.  parish)  Bridge,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steep  hill  next  turning 
on  rt.,is  a  picturesque  spot,  with  some 
lofty  elms.  At  the  end  of  the  bridge 
(a  mere  crossing-stone)  is  a  granite 
block,  6  ft.  high,  which  originally 
served  as  a  stepping-stone,  with  the 
inscription  (date  about  a.d.  600), 
“  Quenatavus  Icdinui  films.”  A  lane 
(rt.)  leads  to  Gulval  Ch.  (see  ante). 

Trevaylor  (Mrs.  K.  Bolitho).  From 
the  terrace-walk  here  is  a  far-reaching 
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view ;  the  road  passes  under  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees.  We  are  now  jus^  on 
the  junction  of  the  granite  and  slate. 
In  the  bottom,  on  the  rt.  between  this 
place  and  Chyandour,  we  have  passed 
probably  some  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pen¬ 
zance. 

[Leaving  the  road  rt.,  by  a  rough 
lane,  after  passing  New  Mill,  Chy- 
soyster  (see  below)  and  Castel-an- 
Dinas  might  be  examined  (Ete.  22), 
about  3  m.] 

Passing  a  granite  quarry  on  rt.,  we 
come  to  the  turning  rt.  to  Zcnnor 
(Ete.  22). 

The  high  hill  on  1.  is  Mulfra  {i.e. 
bald  hill) ;  the  summit  (whence  the 
whole  Land’s  End  district  is  visible, 
as  w^ell  as  both  Channels)  is  crowned 
with  a  remarkable  cromlech  called 

Mulfra  Quoit,  which  seems  to 
have  stood  originally  on  4  uprights, 
like  the  Chun  cromlech  ;  the  table- 
stone  of  this  appears  to  have  been 
pushed  or  to  have  slipped  off,  and 
1  of  the  4  supporters  has  disap¬ 
peared. 

[From  Mulfra  Hill  Nine  Maidens 
(see  below)  can  be  reached  about  1  m., 
thence  Ding-Dong  Mine  and  Lanyon, 
1  m.,  and  so  the  return  made  to  Pen¬ 
zance  (between  4  and  5  m.)  via 
Madron.] 

About  1  m.  beyond  Mulfra,  and 
\  m.  off  the  road,  is  a  fallen  Crom¬ 
lech,  which  consisted  of  a  complete 
kistvaen,  5  ft.  by  3  ft.,  on  4  sup¬ 
porters  44  ft.  high  ;  2  of  these  alone 
remain  in  their  original  position,  1 
has  been  removed.  The  remarkable 
feature  is  a  circular  covering-stone, 
diam.  4  ft.  10  in.,  and  5  in.  thick,  now 
lying  on  the  ground.  This  is  a 
unique  instance,  and  it  appears 
quite  possible  that  the  covering- 
stone  was  originally  oblong,  and  owes 
its  circular  shape  to  modern  times. 

500  yds.  N.  from  this  cromlech, 
and  close  to  the  village  of  Bosphren- 
nis  or  Bosporthennis,  is  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  a  Beehive  Hut 
remaining  probably  in  England. 
The  date  of  this  hut  is  quite  un¬ 


certain.  It  consists  of  2  chambers, 
one  circular,  13  ft.  diam.  ;  the  other 
rectangular,  9  ft.  by  7  ft.,  with  a  door¬ 
way  3  ft.  10  in.  high,  communicating 
with  the  outer  chamber.  In  the  end 
wall  (8  ft.  6  in.  high)  of  the  rectangu¬ 
lar  chamber  is  a  window  about  1  ft. 
high  and  4  ft.  from  the  ground.  The 
principal  entrance  faces  S.W. ;  and 
not  far  from  it  is  an  opening  in  the 
wall  of  the  circular  chamber,  with 
lintel  and  jambs.  Each  course  of 
stone  was  stepped  over  that  beneath 
it.  There  are  remains  of  other  huts 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  traces 
of  rude  enclosures.  More  perfect 
examples  may  be  seen  in  Ireland, 
where  a  square  chamber  adjoining  a 
circular  one  is  generally  believed  to 
indicate  an  oratory  opening  from  a 
hermit’s  cell. 

The  direct  road  continues  straight 
to  the  GurnarcVs  Head,  or  rather  to 
the  village  of  Treryn,  ^  where  the 
carriage  must  be  left,  the  headland 
itself  being  4  m.  farther  across  some 
fields,  with  1  or  2  hedges  to  be 
climbed. 

The  Gurnard’s  Head,  like  the  head¬ 
land  of  the  Logan  Eock,  has  evi¬ 
dently,  at  an  early  time,  been  forti¬ 
fied  as  a  clilf-castle,  and,  projecting 
far  into  the  waves,  commands  an 
excellent  view  of  the  neighbouring 
coast.  E.  and  W.  this  huge  barrier 
dives  sheer  down  into  deep  water,  so 
that  the  heaviest  seas  roll  in  un¬ 
checked  and  burst  upon  it  with  ter¬ 
rific  violence.  The  background  of 
the  shore  is  also  most  interesting. 
Hills  of  rock  and  heather,  sweeping 
round  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  ter¬ 
minated  on  one  side  by  Carnminnis, 
on  the  other  by  Cam  Galva,  enclose 
a  great  terrace  extending  to  the 
cliffs.  On  the  isthmus  connecting 
the  Gurnard’s  Head  with  the  main¬ 
land  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
chapel,  with  the  altar-stone  entire. 
There  was  a  holy  well  close  by.  The 
Gurnard’s  Head  exhibits  to  those 
who  scramble  along  the  base  of  it 
(a  feat  practicable  at  low-water)  a 
splendid  section  of  the  strata.  Below 
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and  close  by  are  what  are  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Wreckers’  Caves, 
into  which  at  high-water  are  drawn 
all  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  from  the 
sea.  It  is  composed  of  slaty  felspar, 
hornblende,  and  greenstone.  In  its 
vicinity  the  romantic  cliffs  of  Zennor 
(E.)  run  for  nearly  ^  m.  on  the  junc¬ 
tion-line  of  the  granite  and  slate ; 
and  Porthmear  (i.e.  sea-port)  Cove,  1 
m.  W.,  is  well  known  to  geologists 
for  the  large  size  of  the  granite 
veins  which  there  penetrate  the 
slate.  Gurnard’s  Head  and  the 
caves  and  clifls  near  were  once  beau¬ 
tiful  with  the  fronds  of  the  rare 
Asplenimn  marinum,  but  the  ruth¬ 
less  visitor  has  destroyed  the  plant 
in  all  but  the  most  inaccessible 
situations. 

Returning  to  the  carriage  at  Tre- 
ryn,  a  picturesque  road  leads  be¬ 
tween  the  high  lands  of  Cam  Galva 
(see  below)  and  the  sea,  on  rt., 
through  Morvah  and  Zennor  Mines 
to  Morvah. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  head¬ 
lands  passed  on  rt.  is  Bosigran 
Castle,  once  fortified,  like  so  many  of 
the  points  in  the  W.  Within  it  is  a 
flat  logan  rock,  containing  several 
rock  basins,  and  measuring  several 
yards  in  circumf. 

Shortly  before  reaching  Morvah, 
our  road  turns  up  a  sharp  hill  to  the 
1. ;  on  reaching  the  top  a  fine  view 
of  both  Channels  is  gained. 

I  m.  rt.  across  the  down  (only  ac¬ 
cessible  for  pedestrians  ;  the  carriage 
had  better  be  left  at  this  point)  is 

[Chywoon  (pron.  Chun)  Castle  (the 
name  means  house  on  the  down),  the 
most  easterly  of  7  hill-castles  be¬ 
tween  this  place  and  the  Land’s 
End,  between  which  signals  might  be 
interchanged.  The  circle  of  the  walls 
may  be  easily  made  out  crowning 
the  summit  of  the  second  hill  S.  of 
the  road,  just  before  it  begins  to  de¬ 
scend  towards  Lanyon  Farm.  It  is 
somewhat  similar  in  construction  to 
Caer  Bran  Round  (see  Rte.  20),  but 
is  by  far  the  best  example  of  a  hill- 
castle  remaining  in  the  West. 


Three  lines  of  wall  exist,  built  of 
rough  stones.  The  hand  of  the  de¬ 
stroyer  has  been  at  work  here  too, 
and  so  many  of  the  stones  have  been 
removed  for  building  that  the  circles 
are  far  less  perfect  than  in  Borlase’s 
time,  100  years  ago.  The  interior 
diam.,  E.  to  W.,  is  125  ft.,  and  N.  to 
S.,  110.  Traces  of  divisions,  or 
walls,  exist  in  the  interior,  which 
Borlase  supposes  to  have  been  huts 
or  chambers  for  the  shelter  of  the 
occupants  of  the  castle.  Within 
one  of  these  is  a  well,  with  steps  to 
go  down  to  the  water.  The  entrance, 
called  “  the  iron  gateway  ”  (the 
walls  crossing  the  ditches,  and  the 
arrangements  for  defending  this 
gateway,  should  be  noticed),  faces 
W.S.W.,  pointing  straight  to 

Chun  Cromlech,  about  200  yds. 
distant  :  a  picturesque  object,  but 
smaller  and  less  striking  than  Lanyon 
Quoit  (see  2^ost).  Its  table-stone  is 
12 1  ft.  in  length,  by  11^  in  width  ; 
a  barrow  of  stones  formerly  sur¬ 
rounded  it,  as  was  the  case  with 
other  cromlechs  in  Wales  and  Corn¬ 
wall.  The  3  parishes  of  Morvah, 
Madron,  and  St.  Just  meet  here. 

At  Old  Bosullow,  N.  of  the  castle, 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  are  some 
remains  of  a  British  village,  similar 
in  construction,  but  perhaps  less  per¬ 
fect,  than  those  at  Chysoyster.  An 
ancient  road  leads  from  them  to  the 
castle.  The  side  of  the  hill  and  the 
plain  below  are  covered  with  small 
barrows. 

At  Bodennar,  about  f  m.  S.E.  of 
Chun  Castle,  is  a  single  dwelling 
called  the  Crellas  (a  corruption,  it 
has  been  suggested,  of  Cryglds,  a 
“green  hillock,”  from  its  appearance, 
covered  with  turf  and  furze),  which 
is  worth  notice.  It  consists  of  2 
circles,  formed  by  rough  strong  walls, 
the  larger  circle  (40  ft.  from  N.  to 
S.)  opening  into  the  smaller  (21  ft. 
from  N.  to  S.)  by  a  passage,  6  ft. 
wide,  between  2  large  slabs.  The 
larger  circle  has  2  concentric  walls, 
the  space  between  which  has  been 
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divided  at  intervals  by  traverse  walls, 
one  of  which  remains.  Above  the 
higher  circle  is  a  large  green  terrace.]  i 

Returning  to  the  carriage,  we  de-  | 
scend  the  hill  eastwards,  till  we  come  | 
to  a  small  stream  which  crosses  the 
road  just  W.  of  Lanyon  Farm.  ^ 

Here,  those  wishing  to  see  Men-an- 
tol.  Men  Scryft'en,  and  Boskednan 
Circle  should  leave  their  carriage, 
sending  it  on  to  the  top  of  the  hill  F . 
of  Lanyon.  This  will  entail  a  walk 
of  at  least  2  or  3  m.  over  rough 
ground.  A  track  to  the  1.  across 
Anguidal  Down  leads  to  the 

[Men-an-tol,  or  Holed  Stone,  one  of 
3  stones  disposed  in  a  straight  line, 
and  easily  found,  as  no  other  upright 
stones  are  in  the  same  croft.  They 
lie  nearly  in  a  straight  line  between 
Lanyon  Farmhouse  and  the  W.  peak 
of  Cam  Galva,  about  ^  m.  W.  of  the 
stream,  which  crosses  the  road. 

The  Men-an-tol  is  the  middle 
stone  of  the  3,  and  is  a  granite  block, 
rudely  circular,  3  ft.  9  in.  high,  3  ft. 
10  in.  broad,  and  12  in.  thick.  The 
hole  is  21  in.  x  18  on  the  one  side, 
and  some  inches  less  on  the  other. 
This  bevelling  may  have  been  inten¬ 
tional,  and  the  E.  side  would  appear 
to  be  the  front.  There  are  2  other- 
stones,  1  fallen,  between  30  and  40 
ft.  N.W. 

It  was  perhaps  connected  with  an¬ 
cient  rites  of  initiation,  and  is  known 
locally  as  the  “Crick  Stone;”  it 
being  supjrosed  that,  if  a  person 
afiiicted  with  a  crick  in  the  back,  or  a 
child  with  spine-disease,  passed  9  times 
through  the  hole,  and  slept  with  a  six¬ 
pence  under  his  pillow,  he  would  be 
cured. 

Visible  from  Men-an-tol,  and  about 
1  m.  N.E.  of  Lanyon,  is 

Men  Scryffen,  or  Scryjdiys,  the 
Written  Stone,  in  a  croft  under 
Cam  Galva,  and  Oiun  meayi  Scrypha, 
the  Dozen  of  the  Writtezi  Stone.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  inscribed 
monuments  in  Cornwall,  supposed 
to  date  from  a  period  antecedent  to 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  from 


the  country.  It  bears  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “Rialobran  Cvnoval  Fil,”  and 
is  supposed  to  be  the  monument  of 
a  British  chief,  son  of  Cunoval,  i.e. 
Cymbeline.  The  Men  Scrylfen  long 
lay  prostrate  on  the  moor,  having 
been  thrown  down  by  a  miner,  who, 
digging  for  treasure,  nearly  lost  his 
life  by  the  fall  of  the  huge  mass.  It 
has  been  raised,  and  is  a  conspicuous 
object  nearly  7  ft.  above  ground. 

Between  Men  Scryffen  and  Ding- 
Dong  Mine  is  Boskednan  Circle,  or 
the  Nine  Maidens,  a  ring  of  stones 
similar  to  those  of  Dawns  Men  and 
Boscawen  (see  Rte.  20).  The  diam. 
is  72  ft.  6  stones  stand  erect,  and 
one  is  nearly  8  ft.  in  height ;  5  lie 
prostrate.  The  eye  ranges  over  a 
vast  extent  of  uncultivated  country, 
and  the  blue  expanse  of  ocean. 
Directly  N.  rise  the  magnificent  rocks 
of  Cam  Galva  ;  to  the  S.  is  the  mine 
of  Ding-Dong ;  to  the  E.  is  seen 
Mulfra  Quoit  on  the  crown  of  a 
barren  height  some  2  m.  away. 

Returning  from  Boskednan  Circle, 
take  Lanyon  for  a  landmark,  and 
come  out  at  the  top  of  the  hill  just 
E.  of  Lanyon,  where  the  carriage 
should  be  waiting.] 

Here  on  the  moor  of  Boszvavas  is 
the  Croznlech  called  Lanyon  Quoit 
(Lanyon  is  said  to  signify  the  “  furzy 
enclosure  ”),  a  lonely  old  monument, 
the  effect  of  which  is  much  enhanced 
by  the  wildness  of  the  country.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  Giant's  Quoit, 
and  consists  of  a  large  table-stone 
18^  ft.  in  length,  by  9  in  width,  and 
supported  by  3  rude  pillars,  which 
are  inclined  from  the  perpendicular. 
This  stone,  which  is  raised  about 
5  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  upset  in 
1815,  but  it  was  re-erected  by  Lieut. 
Goldsmith,  1824  (with  the  machinery 
which  replaced  the  Logan  Rock),  un¬ 
fortunately  not  at  all  as  it  originally 
stood.  There  is  another  cromlech 
in  a  field  ^  m.  W.  of  Lanyon  Farm¬ 
house,  nearly  as  large  as  the  one 
described,  and  known  as 

West  Lanyon  Quoit.  It  had  ap- 
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parently  4  supporters,  only  1  of 
which  remains  ;  and  the  table-stone, 
which  is  13  ft.  10  in.  long,  rests 
with  one  edge  on  this  solitary  sup¬ 
porter,  and  the  other  buried  in  the 
ground.  This  cromlech  was  found  in 
1790  within  a  great  tumulus  of  earth 
and  stones,  after  nearly  100  cartloads 
had  been  removed. 

1  m.  a  cart-track  to  the  1.  leads  to 
Ding-Dong  Mine,  which  has  now 
ceased  to  be  worked,  but  is  one  of  the 
oldest  tin-mines  in  the  county  ;  from 
this  corner  there  is  a  tine  view  over 
Mount’s  Bay.  The  road  presently 
passes  through  the  plantations  be¬ 
longing  to 

Trengwainton  (T.  S.  Bolitho,  Esq.) 
(see  above).  Observe  the  bnxuriant 
undergrowth  of  rhododendrons.  At 
the  end  of  the  plantation  a  gate  rt. 
leads  from  the  road  to  Trengwainton 
Cairn,  a  rough  pile  of  rocks,  from 
which  there  is  a  grand  view  of  Mount’s 
Bay.  It  ispopularly  known  as  “  Bull’s 
View,”  probably  a  corruption  of 
“  Belle  Vue.”  Near  the  footpath, 
100  yds.  W.  of  the  gate,  there  is  an 
old  cross. 

I  m.  a  cart-track  leads  to  Madron 
Well  and  Baptistery,  in  a  croft  ^  m. 
E.  of  the  road  (see  above). 

I  m.  St.  Madron  Church-town  (see 
above). 

1|  m.  Penzance. 

(/i)  Alternative  Route  for  Pedestrians. 

The  above  route  may  be  varied  by 
good  walkers,  so  as  to  include  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  British  village 
of  Chysoyster. 

The  distances  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  :  Penzance  to  Gurnard’s 
Head,  via  Chysoyster,  about  10  m.  ; 
Gurnard’s  Head  to  Lanyon,  over 
Cam  Galva,  4  m.  ;  Lanyon  to  Chun, 

If  m.  ;  Chun  to  Penzance,  6  m. 

Follow  the  old  St.  Ives  road  from 
Penzance  (see  Ilte.  22)  as  far  as  a 
place  marked  “Badger’s  Cross  ”  (3  m.) 

3n  the  map,  and  take  the  turning  1. 
(which  comes  out  eventually  on  the 
iirect  road,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Mulfra 
Quoit). 

[Cornwall.] 


[  Ij  m.  Chysoyster,  or  Chysawster 
,  (—  heap-shaped,”  or  “  beehive  ” 

1  houses),  lies  on  the  rt.  of  the  road, 
j  near  a  farm  of  the  same  name,  and 
j  las  unfortunately  suffered  a  great 

deal  of  late  from  the  vandalism 
of  its  neighbours,  who  have  ab¬ 
stracted  many  of  the  stones  to  re- 
;  pair  hedges.  It  seems  to  have  once 
been  enclosed  by  a  wall  or  forti¬ 
fication  of  some  kind,  2  tolerably 
perfect  slopes  or  embankments  exist¬ 
ing  on  the  W.  side.  Within  this 
embankment  are  about  a  dozen 
dwellings,  each  oval-shaped,  with  a 
very  thick  and  strong  wall  of  un- 
cemented  stone,  surrounding  an  open 
central  area,  to  which  there  is  only 
one  entrance.  In  the  thickness  of 
this  wall  3  or  more  oval  apart¬ 
ments  are  formed,  each  faced  inter¬ 
nally  with  a  wall  of  rough  masonry, 
and  each  having  a  doorway  between 

2  and  3  ft.  wide,  leading  into  the 
central  area.  The  walls  inclined  in¬ 
ward  towards  the  top,  till  they  either 
met  or  left  but  a  small  space  to  be 
roofed  over,  which  was  probably 
done  with  a  flat  stone.  The 
“  pounds  ”  or  villages  on  Dartmoor, 
and  especially  Grimspound  (see 
Handbook  for  Devon),  should  be 
compared  ;  Chysoyster,  however, 
more  nearly  resembles  the  Irish 
“cloghauns.”  Similar  remains  in 
Cornwall  are  Bodennar  Crellas  in 
Sancreed,  Bosporthennis  in  Zennor, 
and  Bosullow  (see  post ;  also  Introd. 
p.  [15]). 

Gastel-an- Dinas  is  about  1  m.  from 
Chysoyster. 

About  Ij  m.  brings  us  to  the  direct 
road,  which  will  now  be  followed 
from  S.  of  Mulfra  Quoit  to  Gurnard’s 
Head  (4  m.)  (The  detour  by  Mulfra 
Quoit  and  Bosporthennis  would  add 
about  3  m.  to  the  walk.) 

Good  walkers  are  strongly  recom¬ 
mended,  on  leaving  Gurnard’s  Head, 
to  ascend  Cam  Galva,  the  finest  hill 
in  the  Land’s  End  district,  being 
literally  covered  with  granite,  which 
crests  it  in  a  very  beautiful  manner. 
The  botanist  may  find  here  Poly¬ 
podium  Phegopteris,  Hymenopthylhun 
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Wilsoni  anil  hmbridgense,  and 
Sticta  crocata  (Blight).  Then  cross 
Cam  Galva  to  visit  the  Men  Scryffen, 
Boskednan  Circle,  Lanyon  Q^ioit, 
and  the  Men-an-tol,  or  Holed  Stone, 
all  described  in  the  first  route. 
Coming  out  into  the  road  followed 
above,  near  Lanyon,  the  return  can 
be  made  either  as  described  above 
(in  which  case  the  holed  stone  had 
better  be  visited  before  Lanyon  Quoit), 
or,  prolonging  the  walk,  by  Chyiooon 
Castle.  A  farm  marked  on  the  map 
as  Great  Bosidlow  lies  immediately 
at  the  E.  foot  of  the  hill,  on  which 
Chun  stands  ;  hence  a  capital  foot¬ 
path  leads  through  various -crofts, 
and  across  Treaty wainton  Cairn  to 
Madron. 


ROUTE  14. 

LYMOUTH  TO  FALMOUTH,  BY  RAME 
HEAD,  LOOE,  FOWEY,  AND  ST. 
AUSTELL  [mEVAGISSEY]  (tHE  SOUTH 

coast). 

Road.  Places. 

Plymouth 
(Ferry  to  Torpoint) 

4  m.  Rame  Head 
18  m.  Looe 
Sl^m.  Polperro 
28 1  m.  Fowey 


Rail.  Fowey 
11  m.  St.  Austell 


Road,  St.  Austell 
5^m.  Mevagissey 
7^m.  Gorran 
16  m.  St.  Mawes 

(Ferry  to  Falmouth) 

By  steamers  ^  from  Plymouth  to 
Falmouth  and  Penzance  the  coast  of 


Cornwall  is  well  seen,  but  they  touch 
at  Mevagissey  only  between  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  Falmouth.  The  places 
of  interest  on  the  coast  are  best 
seen  by  following  the  road  described 
in  the  present  route,  or  by  visiting 
them  from  the  chief  stats,  on  the 
rly.— Liskeard  (for  Looe),  Par  (for 
Fowey),  St.  Austell  (for  Mevagissey 
and  Veryan  Bay),  and  Truro  (for  the 
creeks  of  the  Falmouth  River). 

The  traveller  crosses  the  Hanioaze 
by  steam  ferry  to  Torpoint.  From 
Torpoint  proceed  to  Looe  either 
by  {a)  the  very  hilly  carriage-road, 
18  m.,  or  by  (6)  a  bridle-road,  about 
14  m.,  through  Antony  and  Lower 
Tregantle,  and  near  the  cliffs  of 
Whitesand  Bay. 

At  Tregantle  the  most  important 
of  the  western  defences  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  has  been  constructed  (see 
“  Plymouth,”  Ba^idbook  for  Devon). 
A  peninsula  is  formed  by  the  Lyn- 
her  River  (which  runs  to  the  Ha- 
moaze),  the  neck  of  which  from 
the  river  to  Whitesand  Bay  is  about 
2  m.  in  breadth.  Plere  2  forts  have 
been  completed — Screasdon  on  the 
river,  and  Tregantle  by  the  sea.  The 
latter  (alt.  400  ft.)  looks  across  the 
peninsula  to  Devonport  Dockyard. 
The  guns  mounted  here  are  of 
wide  range,  and  command  every 
approach  to  the  harbour.  The 
keep,  an  immense  mass  of  masonry, 
stands  between  the  battery  and  the 
barracks.  The  ground  between  the 
fort  and  the  sea  has  been  levelled 
so  as  to  form_  a  glacis,  to  be 
swept  by  guns  in  the  recesses  of 
the  fort.  Screasdon  Fort,  about 
1^  m.  distant,  mounts  40  guns  and 
mortars. 

(a)  The  carriage-road  is  that  to 
Liskeard  as  far  as  the  head  of  the 
Lynher  Estuary,  which  terminates  at 
the  picturesque  hamlet  of  Polbathick, 
84  m.  from  Torpoint  and  1  m.  from 
St.  Germa7is.  From  the  pretty  val¬ 
ley  beyond  Polbathick  the  Looe  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.,  ascending 
through  a  wooded  combe  to  very 
high  ground,  and  then  descending 
abruptly  to  the  retired  village  of 
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Hessenford,-^  delightfully  situated 
in  a  deep  and  wooded  bottom,  on  a 
stream  (called  the  Seaton  Eiver — it 
enters  the  sea  near  a  farm  of  that 
name)  which  flows  from  the  Bodmin 
moors  by  St.  Cleer.  From  this  point 
the  road  again  climbs  a  long  fatigu¬ 
ing  hill,  and  passes  for  some  distance 
over  elevated  land  to  its  junction 
with  the  road  from  Liskeard  to 
Looe.  There  it  turns  toward  the 
sea,  commanding  on  the  rt.  a  view 
of  the  woods  of  Morval  House  (see 
p.  117),  and  soon  ascends  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin,  near  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  ridge  which  shelters  the 
romantic  town  and  inlet  of  Looe 
(see  pos^). 

(6)  The  bridle-road  from  Torpoint 
passes  through  Antony  to  Lower 
Tregantle,  about  4  m.  In  the  cliff 
near  the  hamlet  of  Higher  Tregantle, 
a  short  distance  E.,  is  a  cavern  called 
Lugger's  Cave  or  Sharroiv  Grot.  It 
was  excavated  by  a  lieut.  in  the 
navy  of  the  name  of  Lugger,  who, 
during  the  American  war,  being 
stationed  near  the  spot,  and  sorely 
troubled  by  the  gout,  undertook  the 
work  as  a  means  of  cure.  The 
cavern  in  itself  possesses  no  parti¬ 
cular  interest,  but  it  commands  a 
delightful  view  over  the  broken 
shore  and  outspread  waters  of  the 
bay.  About  3  m.  from  this  cave 
is  the  well-known  promontory  of 
the 

4  m.  Eame  Head  (Euim,  Brit.), 
which,  projecting  into  the  Channel 
from  Maker  Heights  (402  ft.  above 
the  sea),  constitutes  the  S.E.  point  of 
the  county,  and  the  termination  of  a 
semicircular  range  of  cliffs  which 
sweep  eastward  from  Looe  along  the 
margin  of  Whitesand  Bay.  These 
cliffs  here  bend  to  the  N.,  girding  the 
shore  of  Plymouth  Sound.  The 
headland  is  crowned  with  the  ruin  of 
a  chapel  (ded.  to  St.  Michael — it  is 
without  architectural  features),  and 
commands  a  view  of  the  Cornish 
coast  as  far  W.  as  the  Lizard. 
(About  100  yards  W.  of  the  extreme 
point  of  Eame  Head,  Mr.  Pengelly 


found  in  1852  the  “Polperro  fossils” 
i&ee  ])ost),  “confined  to  about  10  yds. 
in  length,  of  one  thin  stratum.” 
The  lighthouse  on  the  Eddy  stone 
(see  Handbook  for  Devon)  rises 
from  the  distant  waves,  and  the 
woods  of  Mount  Edgeumbe  crown 
the  adjoining  hills.  Inland,  about 
1  m.  from  Eame  Head,  is  Rame 
Church,  consecrated  in  1259,  and  en¬ 
larged  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
cent.  The  earlier  portions — chancel, 
nave,  tower  with  brooch  spire- -are 
E.  E.,  the  S.  aisle  Perp.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  the  restoration  of  the 
church,  a  carved  tympanum  of  a 
semicircular  headed  Norm,  doorway 
was  discovered,  showing  that  the 
building  was  erected  upon  the  site  of 
a  still  more  ancient  fabric.  On  the 
whole  it  is  not  unlike  the  church  of 
Sheviock  (Ete.  7),  with  W.  tower 
and  spire,  and  an  ancient  reredos. 
The  tower  of  Maker  Church  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  the  view  from  it  is  un¬ 
rivalled.  The  church,  in  itself  of  no 
great  interest,  contains  several  monu¬ 
ments  to  the  Edgeumbes  and  other 
families,  and  from  its  commanding 
position  the  tower  was  employed 
during  the  French  war  as  a  signal 
stat.  communicating  with  Mount 
Wise  at  Devonport.  It  is  2  m.  from 
Devonport.  When  Dodman  and 
Bame  Head  meet  is  a  West  Country 
proverb  denoting  an  impossibility. 
Dodman  is  the  W.  point  of  Veryan 
Bay. 

The  desecrated  Chapel  of  St.  Juliet 
(St.  Julitta,  mother  of  St.  Cyrus)  at 
Inceworth,  in  Maker  parish,  has 
beautiful  Dec.  details.  There  is  an 
undercroft  used  as  a  stable. 

E.  on  the  shore  of  the  Sound  lie 
the  villages  of  Kingsand  and  Caw- 
sand,  sei^arated  by  a  gutter,  and  at 
one  time  noted  places  for  smuggling. 
Cawsand  Bay,  being  sheltered  by 
the  Eame  Head  from  westerly  gales, 
was  used  as  the  principal  anchorage 
previous  to  the  construction  of  the 
Breakwater.  (A  wide  military  road 
has  been  constructed  from  Cawsand 
1  along  the  cliffs  as  far  as  Tregantle 
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Fort.  It  commands  very  grand  views 
over  Whitesand  Bay.)  From  these 
villages  there  ranges  towards  Bed¬ 
ding  Point  a  porphyritic  rock,  which 
Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  was  inclined  to 
refer  to  the  era  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  new  red  sandstone,  a  formation 
j)re vailing  in  the  E.  of  Devon. 

Whitesand  Bay  abounds  in  beau¬ 
tiful  and  romantic  coast  scenery,  but 
is  justly  dreaded  by  sailors  as  the 
scene  of  many  a  fatal  disaster.  The 
abruptness  of  the  shore  and  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  quicksands  make  it  dan¬ 
gerous  also  for  bathers.  The  beach 
and  cliff  afford  abundant  matter  for 
the  naturalist.  From  Lower  Tre- 
gantle  the  distance  to  Looe  is  about 
10  m.,  and  the  traveller  can  proceed 
for  some  way  along  the  Batten  Cliffs 
by  a  bridle-path.  This  neighbour¬ 
hood  will  be  for  ever  famous  in 
English  history  as  having  witnessed 
the  commencement  of  the  encounter 
of  Drake  and  Howard  with  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

18  m.  from  Torpoint.  — Looe.-V-  The 
terminus  of  the  little  narrow-gauge 
line  from  Liskeard  (Moorswater  stat.) 
(see  Bte.  7).  This  fishing-town, 
divided  by  the  estuary  of  the  same 
name  into  E.  and  W.  Looe  (pop.  to¬ 
gether,  1924),  is  a  small  place  roman¬ 
tically  situated  in  a  deep  recess,  the 
acclivities  above  it  being  hung  with 
gardens,  in  which  the  myrtle,  hy¬ 
drangea,  and  geranium  flourish  all 
the  year  round  in  the  open  air.  It 
is  an  old-fashioned  town,  which  has 
descended  to  us,  not  very  greatly 
changed,  from  the  time  of  Edw.  I. 
It  is  intersected  by  narrow  lanes, 
and,  before  the  road  was  made  along 
the  water-side,  was  approached  from 
the  eastward  by  so  steep  a  path  that 
travellers  were  in  fear  of  being  pre¬ 
cipitated  upon  the  roofs.  Some  of 
the  little  tenements  have  external 
wooden  stairs  leading  to  a  doorway 
in  the  upper  storey.  The  estuary, 
confined  by  lofty  hills,  was  spanned 
by  a  bridge.  The  towns  (ancient 
boroughs)  of  East  and  West  Looe  are 


quite  worth  a  visit  from  those  in 
search  of  the  picturesque.  The  streets 
remind  one  of  the  small  towns  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  except 
that  those  of  Looe  are  cleaner. 

From  the  harbour  of  Looe  there  is 
a  considerable  export  of  copper-ore 
and  granite,  and  during  the  season 
the  pilchard-fishery  is  actively  pur¬ 
sued. 

Fixed  up  in  the  porch  of  the  modern 
town-hall  at  E.  Looe  are  the  remains 
of  the  Pillory,  one  of  the  very  few  in 
England.  The  Perp.  Church  tower  is 
picturesque,  but  the  main  building  is 
modern,  of  the  “  pre-Gothic  ”  period. 

The  little  chapel  of  West  Looe, 
ded.  to  St.  Nicholas,  was  (1862) 
rescued  from  desecration  and  restored 
by  the  Buller  family  and  the  incum¬ 
bent  (Col.  Somers  Cocks,  hon.  archi¬ 
tect).  It  has  a  pretty  church-like 
as]Dect  on  a  very  humble  scale.  It 
served  as  the  toivn-hall  until  another 
one  was  built,  and  has  been  used  by 
strolling  players. 

The  parish  church,  St.  Martin’s, 
stands  on  high  ground  above  E.  Looe, 
and  for  34  yrs.  was  the  living  of  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Toup,  editor  of  Lon¬ 
ginus.  There  is  a  Norm,  door  in  St. 
Martin’s  Ch.,  nearly  buried  by  a 
modern  porch.  The  font  is  curious, 
of  Norm,  character. 

The  view  from  the  seaside  presents 
a  dark  array  of  sombre  cliffs,  and  a 
rocky  islet  170  ft.  high,  which,  once 
the  haunt  of  .numberless  sea-birds, 
and  crowned  by  a  chapel  of  St.  George, 
is  now  used  as  a  stat.  by  the  coast¬ 
guard.  A  battery  of  3  guns  has  been 
raised  to  defend  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  Some  delightful  Excursions 
can  be  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Looe, 
such  as  a  walk  along  the  coast  to 
Talland  and  Polperro,  or  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  to  the  shore  of  White¬ 
sand  Bay. 

An  Excursion  to  the  Inlet  of 
Trelawne  Mill  may  be  easily  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  boat.  This  inlet 
opens  into  the  Looe  River  immedi¬ 
ately  above  the  bridge,  and  furnishes 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  scene 
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of  the  kind  in  Cornwall — the  shelv¬ 
ing  hills  being  steep  and  lofty,  and 
literally  covered  with  trees  from  the 
water’s  edge  to  the  summit.  The  rt. 
bank  belongs  to  Trelawne  (that  is, 
Fox’s  Place — Sir  W.  L.  S.  Trelawny, 
Bart.,  an  ancient  seat  of  this  family), 
and  the  1.  to  Trenant  Park,  formerly 
the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  the 
author  of  Anastasius,  in  whose  time 
it  commanded  the  borough  of  E.Looe, 
but  now  belongs  to  Wm.  Peel,  Esq. 

Trelawne  is  a  fine  old  house  (per¬ 
mission  to  view  given  occasionally). 
The  south  wing,  which  was  in  com¬ 
plete  disrepair,  was  rebuilt,  1862,  in 
very  good  style,  by  Sir  John  Tre¬ 
lawny.  “  The  chapel  is  of  the  15th 
cent.,  with  a  good  open  timber  roof, 
restored.  The  windows  are  plain 
late  Perp.,  the  rest  all  modern  or 
modernised.  The  tower  and  2  door¬ 
ways  of  the  hall  are  of  the  15th  or 
early  16th  cent.  ;  the  hall  itself  is 
modernised  :  the  passage  through 
remains,  with  the  doorways  at  each 
end.  .  .  .  This  house  is  said  by' 
Lysons  to  have  been  built  by  Lord 
Bonville,  temp.  Hen.  VI.” — J.  H.  P. 
(This  Lord  Bonville — the  last  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Bonvilles  of 
Shute  in  Devonshire — acquired  Tre¬ 
lawne  by  the  will  of  Sir  John  Herle. 
He  was  beheaded,  by  order  of  Queen 
Margaret,  after  the  second  battle  of 
St.  Albans.  His  granddaughter.  Lady 
Harington,  had  a  large  dowei  as¬ 
signed  to  her  by  Edw.  IV.  out  of 
Lord  Bonville’s  Cornish  estates.  Her 
daughter  brought  Trelawne  to  Thomas 
Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset  ;  and  on  the 
attainder  of  his  grandson,  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  it  was  seized  by  the  Crown. 
In  1600  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny  bought 
this  place  from  the  Crown,  and  it  has 
since  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  family. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  “  Trelawne  ” 
from  which  the  ”  Trelawny s”  are 
named.  That  is  in  the  parish  of 
Altarnon  (Ete.  10).  Here  are  many 
valuable  pictures,  including  2  ]3or- 
traits  of  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny, 
Bp.  of  Winchester  (see  post,  Pelynt 
Ch.),  one  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
also  an  original  portrait  of  Bp.  Atter- 


bury,  who  was  chaplain  to  Bp.  Tre¬ 
lawny,  and  another  of  Queen  Eliz. 
when  young — a  gift  of  that  prin¬ 
cess  to  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  who 
was  related  to  the  royal  family, 
and  purchased  this  estate  from  the 
Crown. 

At  the  head  of  the  inlet,  on  the 
wooded  heights,  are  remains  of  a 
circular  encampment  connected  with 
a  rampart  or  raised  bank,  popularly 
called  the  Giant’s  Hedge,  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  this  point  through  Lan- 
reath  to  the  large  earthwork  on  Bury 
Down,  isolating  a  tract  of  country 
on  the  coast.  Some  suppose  this 
line  of  defence  to  have  been  thrown 
up  by  the  Danes,  but  it  is  more 
probably  an  ancient  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  Saxons  and  Britons. 
At  Lanreath,  in  Borlase’s  time,  it 
was  7  ft.  high  and  20  ft.  wide.  It 
proceeds  in  a  straight  line,  up  and 
down  hill  indifferently,  for  at  least 
7  miles.  It  is,  of  course,  assigned  to 
the  devil,  and  the  local  saying  runs — 

“  One  (lay  the  devil,  having  nothing  to  do, 
Built  a  great  hedge  fi’om  Lerrin  to  Looe.” 

In  a  field  called  the  Warren,  on  the 
estate  of  Kilmenorth,  not  far  E.  from 
Trelawne  and  near  the  Giant’s  Hedge, 
is  a  circular  stone  enclosure  with  2 
entrances.  Another  interesting  relic 
in  the  valley  of  Trelawne  is  St.  Non’s, 
St.  Ninie^s,  or  Pihsies'  Well.  It  is 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  and  has 
been  restored.  (St.  Non  was  the 
mother  of  St.  David  of  Wales.  She 
has  also  a  well  at  Altarnon,  where 
the  church  is  ded.  to  her  —  see 
Ete.  10). 

The  visitor  to  Looe  should  also 
proceed  by  boat  or  road  up  the  course 
of  the  estuary,  as  far  as  the  lock,  to 
which  point  the  winding  shores  pre¬ 
sent  a  waving  sheet  of  foliage.  He 
will  notice  in  this  excursion  on  the 

I.  bank,  about  1  m.  from  Looe,  an 
inlet  which  is  confined  by  a  cause¬ 
way  :  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
wood-encircled  lake,  and  is  bordered 
by  the  demesne  of  Morval  House,  an 
ancient  mansion,  seat  of  the  late 

J.  F.  Buller,  Esq.  (but  not,  as  is 
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generally  asserted,  the  birthplace  of 
Judge  Buller,  who  was  born  at  Downes, 
near  Crecliton,  in  1746).  In  earlier 
times  it  had  been  a  possession  of  the 
Glynns. 

The  ramble  may  be  extended  with 
advantage  by  the  side  of  the  canal  to 
the  village  of  Sandplace,  2^  m.  from 
Looe,  where  the  scenery  deserves 
particular  notice.  From  this  village 
a  road  ascends  the  opposite  bank  to 
the  village  of  Duloe,  near  which  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  circle  of 
stones  (Kte.  7, Excursion  &);  and  from 
Duloe  St.  Keyne’s  Well  is  not  above 
2  m.  distant.  If  the  traveller  should 
wish  to  walk  from  Looe  to  Liskeard, 
the  path  by  the  canal,  9  m.  (a  common 
course),  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
carriage-road.  A  rly.  runs  up  the 
valley  to  the  Moorswater  stat.,  m. 
from  Liskeard. 

The  remains  of  fossil  trees  have 
been  found  beneath  the  shore  at  a 
place  called  Millendreath,  1  m.  E. 

The  church  of  Pelynt,  4  m.  N.W., 
contains  monuments  and  effigies  of 
the  Achyms,  Bullers,  and  Trelawnys, 
and  the  pastoral  staff  of  Sir  Jonathan 
Trelawny,  one  of  the  7  bishops  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower  by  James  II., 
and  in  whose  behalf  the  Cornish 
miners  were  ready  to  march  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  the  ringing  burden  of  their 
song — 

“  And  shall  they  scorn  Tre,  Pol,  and  Pen  ? 
And  sliall  Trelawny  die  ? 

llere’s  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  know  the  reason  why.” 

The  staff  is  of  wood,  gilt.  Its  copper 
ornaments  were  struck  by  lightning 
some  years  since,  and  partially  fused. 

Pelynt  Church  was  restored  and 
beautified  (?)  by  Sir  Jonathan  Tre¬ 
lawny  so  completely  that  it  is  one  of 
the  ugliest  in  Cornwall.  The  tower 
is  Dec.  Tregarrick  in  this  parish, 
now  a  farmhouse,  was  the  old  seat  of 
the  Winslades,  one  of  whom  suffered 
death  as  a  chief  leader  of  the  Cor- 
nishmen  in  the  rising  of  1549  (see 
Handbook  for  Devon,  Sainpford 
Courtenay).  The  Winslades,  like 
the  Coplestones  in  Devonshire,  were 


hereditary  “  Esquires  of  the  White 
Spur  ”  (see  Handbook  for  Devon). 
The  son  of  the  Winslade  who  suf¬ 
fered  in  1549,  having  lost  his  lands 
on  his  father’s  attainder,  led,  says 
Carew,  “  a  walking  life,  with  his 
harpe,  to  gentlemen’s  houses  ; 
wherethrough,  and  by  his  other 
active  qualities,  he  was  entitled  Sir 
Tristram.” 


Proceeding  from  Looe  towards 
Fowey— 

2  m.  is  Talland,  in  a  little  bay 
closely  invested  by  hills.  The  Church 
(with  an  E.  E.  east  end)  stands  de¬ 
tached  from  its  tower,  which  is  built 
on  slightly  higher  ground.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  altar-tomb  of  Sir  John 
Bevill  (d.  1570),  and  above  it  is  hung 
a  helmet  with  the  Bevill  crest. 
The  bench-ends  in  N.  aisle  contain 
the  arms,  coloured,  of  the  Bevills 
and  Grenvilles,  with  a  scroll  giving 
the  name  over  each.  Observe  also 
the  carved  roof  and  stocks  in  the 
porch.  The  church,  ded.  to  St.  Tallan 
(Teilo  ?),  has  been  restored,  when  2 
series  of  wall  paintings  were  found 
on  the  N.  wall,  and  contained  among 
other  subjects  a  large  Crucifixion, 
and  in  the  upper  series  a  figure  of 
the  evil  spirit,  horned  and  hoofed  as 
usual.  Unfortunately  these  paint¬ 
ings  were  destroyed.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  was  a  quaint  tombstone  to  the 
pious  memory  of  a  smuggler  who 
prayed  that  the  Almighty  would 
pardon  those  wicked  preventive  men 
who  shed  his  innocent  blood. 

West  of  the  church  is  the  old 
manor-house  of  Killigarth,  in  which 
Sir  William  Beville,  temp.  Eliz.,  kept 
alive  such  true  West  Country  hospi¬ 
tality  as  is  not  yet  forgotten.  The 
old  house  has  recently  been  pulled 
down  and  a  modern  house  erected 
on  the  site,  one  of  the  stones  from 
the  old  building  with  a  Greek  and 
Latin  inscription  having  been  built 
into  the  wall.  A  charming  path 
pursues  a  winding  course  along  the 
cliffs  to 

3|m.  Polperro,-^?^  a  fishing-village 
in  a  situation  eminently  romantic. 
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nestling,  as  it  were,  on  the  rocky 
shore  and  ledges  of  an  inlet,  which 
enters  among  the  hills  through  a 
fissure  in  a  dark  coast  of  transition 
slate.  Jonathan  Couch,  F.L.S., 
author  of  a  very  pleasant  History 
of  Polperro — whose  name  is  well 
known  to  all  naturalists — was  born  ’ 
here  in  1789,  and  died  1870.  His 
life  was  passed  in  his  native  place  as  i 
a  “  country  doctor.”  Polperro  is  an  ; 
ancient  place,  mentioned  by  Leland  i 
as  “a  fishar  towne  with  a  peere.” 
Some  of  the  older  houses  (those  on 
the  S.  side  of  Lansallos  Street  near  : 
the  river)  are  worth  notice.  The 
lower  floor  is  generally  used  as  a  j 
fish-cellar,  the  second  or  dwelling  | 
room  being  reached  by  a  flight  of  , 
steps  ending  in  a  porch,  locally  called 
an  “  orrel”  (oriel?).  The  views  from  , 
Chapel  Hill  (where  are  some  relics  I 
of  a  chapel  ded.  to  St.  Peter,  patron  ! 
of  fishermen  -  it  probably  gave  name  j 
to  the  place,  Pol  Peyre  =:=  Peter’s  Pool)  j 
and  from  the  top  of  Brent  Hill  are  | 
fine  and  interesting,  looking  far  and 
wide  over  the  sea,  with  the  village  of 
Polperro  curiously  nestling  below. 
The  rocks  and  beach  are  of  great 
interest  to  the  geologist.  On  the 
beadh,  inside  the  old  quay,  are  re¬ 
mains  of  a  submerged  forest — part  of 
that  which  is  found  at  intervals  all  ; 
round  the  Cornish  coast,  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  to  Padstow.  The  trees  here  , 
occur  in  a  stratum  of  blue  clay,  be¬ 
neath  coarse  gravel.  In  the  rocks 
what  are  known  as  the  “  Polperro  | 
fossils”  were  discovered  by  the  late  J 
Mr.  Jonathan  Couch  in  1842  (see  | 
Introd.  p.  [22]).  They  are  especi-  j 
ally  abundant  in  a  space  of  half  a 
mile  on  either  side  of  Polperro,  and 
are  found  almost  exclusively  on  the 
under-surface  of  the  slate.  They 
range  between  high-water  mark  and  : 
a  line  of  50  ft.  above  it,  and  are  frag-  | 
mentary  and  undefined,  consisting  | 
mostly  of  “  a  jet  or  bluish  enamelled 
surface,  marked  with  minute  fur¬ 
rowed  striae,  and  an  internal  surface 
irregularly  cellular,  sometimes  half 
an  inch  thick,  in  other  instances  as 
thin  as  a  wafer.  Here  and  there  are 


spines  tolerably  distinct  in  outline.” 
These  fossils  are  now  shown,  with 
tolerable  certainty,  to  belong  to  a 
species  of  Pteraspis.  They  are 
found,  as  has  been  said,  in  rocks  of 
the  Devonian  system,  generally  held 
to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  The  road  from  Polperro 
leads  through  a  deep  valley  to  high 
ground,  where 

Lansallos  Church,  a  sea-mark,  will 
be  observed  on  the  1.  The  church  is 
Perp.  with  earlier  portions  ;  in  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  of  Worcester,  lies 
St.  Hyldren,  “  episcopus,”  of  whom 
nothing  is  known. 

A  short  distance  farther  rt.  is  the 
church  of  Lanteglos,  mainly  Dec. 
with  a  Perp.  tower.  The  font  is  E.E. 
There  are  Brasses  for  Thomas 
Mohun,  1440 ;  and  John  Mohun  and 
wife,  died  1508  of  the  “  sweating 
sickness.”  (It  is  recorded  that  St. 
Mancus,  a  “hermit,”  is  buried  here.) 
The  church,  which  is  worth  a  visit, 
is  falling  into  ruin  from  neglect. 

The  road  then  descends  to  Fowey 
Harbour  at  Bodinnick  Ferry. 

Fowey  is  described  in  Rte.  9. 

Proceeding  on  our  road  from  F owey 
we  skirt  Tywardreth  or  St.  Blazey 
Bay.  At  Tywardreth  was  a  Benedic¬ 
tine  Priory,  founded  as  a  cell  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Sergius  and  St.  Bac¬ 
chus  at  Angers,  by  a  certain  Richard, 
“  dapifer,”  or  steward,  who  held  the 
manor  under  the  E.  of  Cornwall,  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey. 
It  was  suppressed  as  alien  in  1414, 
but  was  afterwards  restored  and  natu¬ 
ralised.  There  are  no  remains  of 
the  conventual  buildings.  We  soon 
reach 

St.  Austell  Stat.  (Rte.  7) ;  here 
the  road  turns  S.,  running  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Pentewan  China- 
clay  Rly.  to 

5^  m.  Mevagissey.-V-  This  fishing- 
town,  noted  for  pilchards,  derives  its 
name  from  2  saints,  St.  Meva  and 
St.  Issey  (pop.  2200).  It  is  situated 
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in  a  hilly  district  upon  the  shore  of 
a  beautiful  bay,  which,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Black  Head  (alt. 
153  ft.),  on  the  S.  by  Chapel  Point, 
commands  a  view  of  the  coast  as  far 
as  the  Eame  Head.  The  harbour  is 
capacious,  with  a  depth  of  26  ft. 
within  the  pier  at  high-water 
spring  tides,  and  of  12  during  the 
neaps.  The  manufactory  of  “  Cor¬ 
nish  sardines”  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  j)ilchards  caught  here  are  not 
only  cured  and  dried  in  the  usual 
way,  but  a  large  number  of  the 
smaller  fish  are  sorted  out  and  spe¬ 
cially  cured  in  oil  at  a  factory.  Thus 
cured,  after  the  fashion  of  sardines, 
the  pilchard  can  scarcely  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  genuine  sardine, 
and  the  produce  of  the  sardine  fac¬ 
tory  is  largely  consumed  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  About  3000  boxes 
are  turned  out  in  a  day  during  the 
curing  season.  In  the  dull  time 
mushrooms  are  cashed  for  the  London 
market,  and  mackerel  are  also  cured. 
The  fishing  industry  is  shared  by  the 
neighbouring  village  of  “  Gorran 
Haven,”  3  m.  S.  A  new  pier,  built  at 
a  cost  of  22,000L,  enclosing  10  acres  of 
water,  was  destroyed  by  the  blizzard 
of  1891 ;  it  will  probably  be  restored 
as  before.  Mevagissey  Church  con¬ 
tains  a  very  curious  font  of  Norm, 
character  and  probable  date,  also 
several  old  monuments.  It  has,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  Cornish 
churches,  been  recently  restored  after 
designs  by  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  Esq. 
In  1849  Mevagissey  was  so  severely 
visited  by  the  cholera  that  the  fisher¬ 
men,  with  their  families,  embarked 
in  their  boats  and  sought  safety  in 
Fowey  Haven.  One  good  resulted — 
a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  town ; 
the  inhab.  encamping  on  the  neigh-  j 
bouring  fields  while  the  necessary  | 
operations  were  being  effected.  Me¬ 
vagissey  now  holds  a  high  place 
in  the  health  scale,  its  death-rate 
being  exceptionally  low.  The  boat¬ 
ing,  sea-fishing,  and  bathing  here 
are  good  and,  moreover,  safe  owing 
to  the  absence  of  currents  in  the 
bay. 


A  delightful  road  runs  near  the 
cliffs  from  Mevagissey  to 

Portmellin  (Ac.  yellow  port),  a  fish¬ 
ing-cove  distant  about  1  m.  S.  Here 
are  remains  of  a  double  entrench¬ 
ment,  and  a  mound  called  Castle 
Hill ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  a 
farmhouse,  once  part  of  a  splendid 
mansion,  which  belonged  to  an  old 
Cornish  family  named  Bodrigan.  It 
was  pulled  down  about  1786.  A 
great  barn  remains.  A  rock  on  the 
coast  near  Chapel  Point  (the  S.  horn 
of  Mevagissey  Bay)  still  bears  the 
name.  It  is  called  Bodrigan’’ s  Leap, 
from  a  tradition  that  Sir  Henry  Bod¬ 
rigan,  having  been  convicted  of  trea¬ 
son  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VII.,  here 
sprang  down  the  cliff  when  flying 
from  his  neighbours  Edgcumbe  and 
Trevanion,  who  were  endeavouring 
to  take  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  so  little  injured  by  the  fall  as 
to  have  gained  a  vessel  sailing  near 
the  shore,  and  to  have  escaped  into 
France. 

In  Portmellin  Bay  there  is  a  sub¬ 
merged  forest,  the  trees  found  being 
chiefly  alders. 

The  mansion  of  the  Trevanions 
stood  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael 
Caerhays,  N.W.  of  the  Dodman  H^ad. 
A  Gothic  building,  by  the  architect 
of  Buckingham  Palace,  now  occupies 
the  site,  and  the  only  thing  to  in¬ 
terest  the  antiquary  in  the  present 
Castle  of  Caerhays  (J.  C.  Williams, 
Esq.)  is  a  stone  sculptured  with  the 
royal  arms  {temp.  Hen.  VHI.),  which 
is  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  entrance 
hall.  Of  the  valuable  cabinet  of 
minerals  here,  a  great  part  has  been 
dispersed  in  various  county  museums. 

The  parish  Church,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  very  good  specimen  of  a 
Saxon  doorway  in  excellent  preserva¬ 
tion,  is  hung  with  the  rusty  helmets, 
swords,  and  gauntlets  of  the  old 
family  of  Trevanion,  including  a 
sword  said  to  have  been  wielded  by 
Sir  Hugh  Trevanion  in  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field.  (John  Trevanion 
was  one  of  the  “  four  wheels  of 
Charles’s  wain” — 
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“  The  four  wheels  of  Charles’s  wain, 

Grenville,  Godolpliin,  Trevanion,  Slanning, 
slain.” 

He  and  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  fell  at 
the  siege  of  Bristol.  “  They  were 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  Cornish 
regiment,”  says  Clarendon  ;  “  both 
young,  neither  of  them  above  28  ;  of 
entire  friendship  to  each  other,  and 
to  Sir  Beville  Grenville,  whose  body 
was  not  yet  buried.”) 

Gorran  is  2  m.  S.  from  Mevagissey. 
The  church  is  ancient.  The  tower 
was  rebuilt  1606,  and  the  body  of  the 
building  contains  a  monument  to 
Eichard  Edgcumbe  of  Bodrigan, 
1656. 

The  Dodman,  i.e.  Duadh  maen, 
“  stone  point,  ”  from  its  being 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  head¬ 
lands  on  the  S.  coast — is  associated 
with  a  grander  headland  in  the  Cor¬ 
nish  proverb,  “When  Eame  Head 
and  Dodman  meet.”  This,  says 
Fuller,  has  come  to  pass,  for  they 
have  met  in  the  possession  of  the 
same  owner.  Sir  Pierce  Edgcumbe, 
who  enjoyed  the  one  in  his  own 
right,  and  the  other  in  right  of  his 
wife.  It  is  a  wild  and  remote  point, 
379  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  cliffs  of  Verya7i  Bay,  W.  of 
the  Dodman,  afford  an  excellent  sec¬ 
tion  of  various  Devonian  rocks,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  trap  and  conglomerates, 
as  the  coast-line  cuts  the  strike  of 
the  beds,  which  is  S.W. 

On  the  cliffs  W.  of  Pe?iare  Head 
(338  ft.  above  the  sea)  are  Gia^it 
TregeagWs  Quoits,  a  number  of  huge 
blocks  of  quartz  rock.  (Penare  Head 
has  some  serpentine  rocks  cropping 
from  it.)  It  would  be  passing  strange 
in  Cornwall  if  the  presence  of  such 
striking  objects  were  not  accounted 
for  by  a  legend.  Accordingly,  we 
hear  that  giant  Tregeagle — the  me¬ 
lancholy  monster  who  frequents  Doz- 
mare  Pool  (see  Ete.  10) — hurled 
them  to  this  place  from  the  N.  coast. 
Veryan  Church  is  worth  seeing,  as 
also  is  the  village,  which  is  very 


picturesque.  Some  round  houses 
give  it  a  striking  appearance.  On 
the  shore  there  is  a  cavern  called 
Trcgeagle's  Hole,  and  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  headland  an 
enormous  mound  known  as 

Verya?i  or  Cam  Beaco^i  (372  ft.  in 
circumf.,  and  370  ft.  above  the  sea), 
which  by  popular  accounts  is  the 
burial-place  of  Gerennius  (Geraint), 
a  king  of  Cornwall.  This  traditional 
monarch  is  said  to  have  been  here 
interred  about  the  year  589,  with  his 
crown,  and  weapons,  and  golden  boat 
luith  silver  oars.  Accordingly,  in 
1855,  when  the  barrow  was  opened, 
the  proceedings  were  watched  with 
considerable  interest.  But  the  visions 
of  the  golden  boat  were  not  to  be 
realised.  The  presumed  ashes  of  the 
old  king  were  found,  enclosed  within 
a  rude  stone  chest,  or  kistvaen — but 
nothing  more  than  ashes.  When 
the  search  had  been  completed  these 
relics  were  replaced,  and  the  excava¬ 
tion  in  the  barrow  filled  in. 

The  name  of  Gerennius  is  still 
preserved  in  that  of  the  village  of 
Gerrans  (8  m.  from  Tregony,  and  9  m. 
from  Grampound  Eoad  Stat.),  where 
an  earthwork  called  Dingerem  (Ger¬ 
aint’s  castle),  N.  of  the  church,  and 
communicating  with  the  shore  by  an 
underground  passage  termed  the 
Mermaid's  Hole,  is  pointed  out  as 
the  remains  of  his  palace.  (This  is 
the  Gerennius  or  Geraint -a  name 
which  seems  to  belong  in  a  special 
manner  to  the  chieftains  of  West 
Wales— who  is  said  to  have  received 
at  Dingerein  St.  Teilo  of  Llandalf  on 
his  way  to  Brittany.  St.  Teilo  re¬ 
turned  in  time  to  deliver  the  viaticum 
to  Geraint,  who  lay  dying.)  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  remains 
found  in  the  Veryan  mound  are  not 
of  much  earlier  date.  The  legend  of 
St.  Teilo  asserts  that  the  saint,  mys¬ 
teriously  warned  in  Brittany  of  Ger¬ 
aint’s  sickness,  set  sail  at  once  and 
brought  with  him  a  stone  “  sarco¬ 
phagus  ”  for  the  king’s  body.  As  it 
could  not  be  taken  into  the  ship,  it 
I  was  let  down  into  the  sea,  and  floated 
I  before  St.  Teilo,  “  inportum  vocatum 
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Dingerein”  [Liber  Landavensis, 
p.  108).  The  peninsula,  including 
Gerrans,  is  called  Roseland  (i?os  =  a 
moor,  a  mountain  meadow,  peat-land, 
a  common — Williams’  Cornu-Brit. 
Lexicon).  About  1  m.  from  St. 
Gerrans  on  the  coast  is  Porthscatho,-^- 
8^  m.  from  Grampound  Road  Stat., 
a  primitive  village  frequented  by 
artists,  where  small  clean  lodgings 
may  be  obtained. 

Not  far  off  is  Rosteagiie,  a  pic¬ 
turesque  Eliz.  manor-house. 

The  road  is  continued  down  to 
St.  Maives,  on  the  W.  side  of  Fal¬ 
mouth  Harbour,  which  must  be 
crossed  by  the  ferry  to  reach  Fal¬ 
mouth. 

(For  St.  Antony’s  Head,  Falmouth 
Harbour,  the  various  creeks  of  the 
Fal  River,  and  for 

Falmouth,  see  Rte.  12.) 


ROUTE  15. 

FALMOUTH  TO  THE  LIZAKD,  BY  GWEEK 

- KYNANCE  COVE,  MULLTON  COVE, 

LIZAED  TOWN,  AND  LIGHTHOUSE. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  country 
will  do  well  to  visit  the  Lizard  from 
Falmouth,  though  rail  from  Truro  to 
Helston  is  the  quickest  route. 

The  Lizard  may  be  reached  from 
Falmouth — 

(а)  By  omnibus  to  Helston,  via 
Penryn  (stat.),  (Rte.  18). 

(б)  Pedestrian  route  —  crossing 
Helford  River  at  the  ferry  to  Manaccan 
— the  shortest  waij,  though  the  ferry 
is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon 
(Rte.  16). 

(c)  By  direct  road  (18  m.),  avoid¬ 
ing  Helston,  as  follows  (the  dis¬ 
tances  are  given  approximately) : — 


Falmouth. 

Drive  8  m.  Gweek. 

„  2|  m.  Trelowarren. 

,,  (1 1  m.  1.  St.  Mawgan.) 

,,  4|  m.  Curry  Cross  Lane. 

Walk  (l^m.Mullion — Mullion 

Cove.) 

Drive  3|  m. 

Walk  (1^  m.  Kynance  Cove. 

On  by  cliffs  to  Lizard, 

U  m.) 

Drive  2  m.  Lizard  Town. 

,,  2|  m.  Cadgwith. 

This  direct  road  from  Falmouth  is 
at  first  hilly  and  varied,  passing  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  Budoch  (avoiding 
Penryn),  leaving  on  rt.  the  granite 
quarries  of  Mabe  and  Constantine, 
whence  came  the  stone  for  Waterloo 
Bridge  (see  Rte.  12),  and  traversing 
miles  of  v/ild  common,  golden  in 
spring  with  the  flower  of  the  gorse. 

It  descends  upon  the  head  of  the 
Helford  Creek,  at  the  village  of 

Gweek (8  m.)  mentioned  in 
Kingsley’s  novel  Heretuard  the  Wake; 
here  the  horses  may  bait  at  the  small 
public-house  near  the  bridge. 

Crossing  the  River  Hel  by  the 
bridge,  the  road  ascends  through  the 
fine  woods  of  Trelowarren  (Rev.  Sir 
Vyell  F.  Vyvyan,  Bart.)  (N.B. — Ask 
at  lodge  beyond  bridge  for  leave  to 
pass  through  the  drive.)  The  house 
lies  to  the  S.  of  the  village  of  St. 
i  Mawgan,  to  the  1.  of  our  road.  It  is  a 
'  castellated  building  of  the  same  date 
as  many  others  in  the  county  [circa 
1620-40),  and  contains  pictures  by 
Vandyke  and  Kneller.  Vandyke’s  por¬ 
trait  of  Charles  I.  was  presented  to 
!  the  Vyvyans  by  Charles  II.  as  a  mark 
i  of  gratitude  for  their  services  during 
j  the  Civil  war,  when  Sir  R.  Vyvyan, 
Master  of  the  Mint,  set  up  a  coining 
press  here  with  the  royal  dies,  and 
issued  money  to  pay  the  King’s  forces 
in  the  W.  The  late  Sir  Richard 
Vyvyan  (d.  1879)  was  the  champion 
of  the  Tory  party  who  moved  the 
rejection  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  1831.  A 
chapel  is  attached  to  the  mansion. 
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At  Halligey,  10  min.  walk  from  the 
house,  are  subterranean  Galleries, 
the  origin  and  use  of  which  are  not 
clearly  known,  though  it  appears 
probable  that  these  Fogou  were  store¬ 
houses  and  refuges,  as  they  are  mostly 
found  close  to  or  within  a  British 
camp  (see  Kte.  20,  under  Trewoofe). 
Their  sides  and  roof  are  formed  of 
large  stones. 

1.  is  St.  Mawgan  in  Meneage,  4  m. 
S.E.  of  Helston.  (The  whole  dis¬ 
trict  S.  of  Helston  is  called  Manege, 
or  Meneage,  a  name  probably  con¬ 
nected  with  Maenawg  =  stony.)  From 
the  downs  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mawgan  a  fine  view  may  be  obtained 
over  the  adjacent  districts.  At  Maw¬ 
gan  is  an  old  stone  cross,  inscribed 
“  Cnegumi  fil.  Genaius.” 

Mawgan  Church  (Dec.  chancel  and 
transept,  the  rest  later)  was  origin¬ 
ally  cruciform,  the  N.  transept  hav¬ 
ing  been  removed  for  the  N.  aisle. 
The  most  noteworthy  feature  is  a 
hagioscope  of  the  same  character  as 
those  at  Landewednack  and  St.  Cury, 
but  superior,  and  differing  in  detail, 
having  a  slender  octagonal  pillar. 
In  the  S.  transept  are  2  effigies  of 
the  Carmine wes  {temp.  Edw.  I.  ?), 
representing  a  Crusader  and  his  wife, 
which  were  brought  either  from  a 
Carminowe  chapel  in  this  parish,  or 
from  the  Greyfriars  at  Bodmin. 
(The  family  of  Carminowe  claimed 
descent  from  King  Arthur,  and  was 
probably  at  one  time  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  county.  All  Boconnoc, 
Lanhydroc,  and  Glynn  in  the  eastern 
division,  and  Tregothnan  and  Loe 
Pool  in  the  west,  belonged  to  them.) 
In  the  N.  aisle  is  a  monument  to  Sir 
Richard  Vyvyan  (1G90),  and  the 
sword  which  he  loyally  wielded  in 
the  Rebellion. 

The  Perp.  tower,  battlemented  and 
pinnacled,  and  much  enriched  with 
shields,  is  the  finest  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  (Observe  the  2  buttresses 
of  the  S. transept,  an  unusual  feature.) 

The  road  soon  enters  the  Lizard 
District,  joining  that  from  Helston, 
on  the  dreary  Goonhilly  Downs. 


Geneeal  View  of  the  Lizaed. 

The  peninsula  of  the  Lizard  (a 
Cornish  word,  of  doubtful  meaning, 
either  =  a  jutting  headland  or  a  gate  ; 
Welsh,  Llidiart  =  Corn  Lezou),  in 
shape  an  irregular  triangle,  is  a 
nearly  uniform  and  monotonous 
tableland,  treeless,  and  in  great  part 
moorland.  Its  old  name  was  Meneage 
(stony).  It  is  raised  some  300  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  all  the  interest 
about  it  is  confined  to  its  rocky 
fringe  of  coast  and  its  cliffs  and  coves 
of  slate  and  serpentine. 

The  district  is  remarkable  for  con¬ 
taining  a  large  area  of  Serpentine,  an 
igneous  and  intrusive  rock  akin  to 
felspar  porphyry,  of  beautiful  aspect, 
which  has  derived  its  name  from  the 
supposed  resemblance  of  its  streaks 
and  colours  to  those  of  a  serpent’s 
skin,  and  which  constitutes,  with 
diallage,  half  the  district  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Serpentine  contains  a 
large  share  of  magnesia  (it  is  a 
silicate  of  magnesia),  and  for  this 
reason  the  soil  upon  it  is  poor  and 
ungrateful,  but  is  characterised  by  the 
growth  of  the  Erica  vagans  (Cornish 
heath),  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  English  heaths,  which  (like 
the  Cornish  moneywort,  Sihthorpia 
europcea)  is  only  found  here  and  in 
a  small  district  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Portugal.  About  6  m.  from  Helston 
we  enter  the  area  of  serpentine,  and 
behold  this  rock  protruding  through 
the  turf  in  sharp  ridges.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  the  basis  of  Goonhilly  Down, 
a  bare  waste  {goon,  a  down ;  halier, 
to  hunt)  once  famous  for  a  breed  of 
small  horses.  The  boundary  of  the 
serpentine  is  very  clearly  defined  by 
the  growth  of  the  Erica  vagans.^ 

Roads  and  Paths. — Good  carriage- 
roads  traverse  the  centre  of  the 
plateau  from  Helston  and  Gweek  to 
Lizard  Town.  The  S.  extremity, 
with  Mullion  and  Kynance  Coves  on 

*  The  Lizard  district  has  been  pleasantly 
described  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Jolins,  in  a  little 
work  entitled  A  Week  at  the  Lizard. 
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the  W.  shore,  and  Cadgwith  on  the 
E.,  are  the  spots  best  worth  visiting; 
and  as  they  lie  1  or  2  m.  off  the  high 
road,  and  are  to  be  reached  only  by 
cross  roads  or  rough  paths,  the 
pedestrian  has  great  advantage  in 
exploring  this  district,  as  he  can  keep 
to  the  coastguard  paths,  which  run, 
with  occasional  interruption,  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  and  are  often 
marked  by  splashes  of  whitewash  on 
the  dykes  or  detached  stones.  This 
route,  however,  is  circuitous,  and  in¬ 
volves  many  ups  and  downs  wherever 
a  gully  or  streamlet  descends  to  the 
sea. 


4i  m.  Cury  Cross  Lanes-*?-  (rt.  road 
leading  to  (1  m.)  Cury  (church  and 
cross,  see  Rte.  16),  and  (2  m.)  Gun- 
walloe  (do.) ). 

1.  lies  Bonythorn  (5  m.) ,  an  old  family 
seat,  and  rt.  is  Bochym  (.7.  S.  Davey, 
Esq.),  charmingly  situated,  where  are 
preserved  some  stone  implements 
found  on  the  estate. 

200  yds.  beyond  Cury  Cross  Lanes 
a  road  diverges  rt.  to 

[If  m.  Mullion,^ -*?a  healthy,  com¬ 
pact  village,  1  m.  from  the  sea.  The  old 
inn  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of 
its  late  worthy  landlady,  Mary  Mundy , 
whose  visitors  have  left  testimonials 
in  her  favour  in  the  shape  of  Latin 
and  English  epigrams — e.g.: 

“Mnnditia  floret  sic  vetus  ilia  domus  !  ” 

Mullion  Church  (restd.),  ded.  to  St. 
Melanus,  or  Malo,  a  Breton  saint 
(617),  has  a  tower  partly  granite, 
partly  serpentine,  built  1500.  Over 
the  W.  door  is  a  curious  carving  of 
the  Crucifixion,  with  the  figure  of 
the  Father  uj)holding  the  Son ;  below 
are  the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  Observe 
some  remains  of  old  glass  in  the  E. 
window,  a  well  preserved  stoui^,  and, 
most  interesting  of  all,  some  of  the 
finest  carved  bench-ends  in  W.  Corn¬ 
wall.  Specially  well  rendered  is  a 
series  of  10,  representing  the  arms 
of  the  Passion.  Of  the  rood-screen 
2  figures  still  remain,  one  of  which 

‘  Seejlie  visefid  book  on  MuUion,  by  the 
late  llev.  Gr.  Harvey,  formerly  vicar  of  the 
parish. 


is  that  of  St.  Clare  (whose  name 
occurs  in  the  neighbourhood),  hold¬ 
ing  a  7nonstrance. 

1  m.  from  the  village,  on  the  cliffs, 
;  is  Polurrian,-*?-  interesting  to  geolo¬ 
gists  for  its  conglomerate.  Sea  bath¬ 
ing  on  the  beach  below. 

;  Rather  farther  S.  is 

!  Mullion  Cove,  or  Portlimellin,  one 

I  of  the  most  romantic  of  those  retired 
;  inlets  which  abound  on  this  coast, 

!  shut  in  by  cliffs  of  serpentine,  shel- 
j  tering  a  mill  and  1  or  2  coastguard 
houses,  but  unapproachable  by 
ships,  which  reach  it  only  to  suffer 
wreck  on  its  reefs  and  precipices. 
These  should  be  visited  at  low-water, 
as  the  shore  is  adorned  by  picturesque 
rocks,  and  an  arch  or  chink  in  the 
cliff,  a  little  way  to  the  1.,  is  access¬ 
ible  from  the  shore  only  when  the 
tide  is  out,  and  will  admit  the  adven- 
j  turous  explorer  to  one  of  the  finest 
I  serpentine  caverns  in  the  district. 

Mullion  Island  (1  m.  in  circumf.)  is 
worth  a  visit,  for  the  cliffs  look  their 
best  from  it  across  the  “  gap."  It  is 
interesting  in  itself,  and  the  landing 
quite  safe.  The  new  harbour  is 
constructed  by  Lang  &  Sons,  Lis- 
keard,  at  the  expense  of  Lord 
Robartes.] 

Returning  to  the  high  road  from 
Helston,  and  pursuing  it,  we  pass 
‘  some  distance  on  the  1.  [St.  Euan 
i  Major  (2  m.  St.  Ruan  Minor,  see 
Rte.  16),  with  an  interesting  church. 
The  tower  (date  1400),  is  “  black  and 
white  ”  (serpentine  and  granite). 

I  The  chancel  is  the  oldest  portion, 
and  there  are  both  Dec.  and  Perp. 
j  windows,  but  the  peculiar  features 
'  are  2  narrow  openings  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  nave  and  chancel  side 
arcades,  immediately  adjoining  the 
screen  piers.  This  arrangement  is 
found  in  1  or  2  other  W.  Cornish 
I  churches,  but  nowhere  else  so  narrow. 
Observe  the  remains  of  the  rood- 
screen  and  2  carved  desk-ends.] 
j  2  m.  short  of  Lizard  Town,  another 
I  rough  track  (only  passable  for  car- 
!  riages  for  |  m.)  across  the  moor  leads 
:  rt.,  in  about  1^  m.,  to 
j  [Kynance  Cove  (Z2/-naws  =  Dog’s 
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brook),  the  most  picturesque  and 
original  scene  in  the  Lizard  promon¬ 
tory.  It  is  useless  to  visit  Kynance 
except  at  low-water  [i.e.  in  the  after¬ 
noon  at  the  quarters  of  the  moon,  in 
the  mornings  at  new  and  full  moon). 
It  may  easily  be  .explored  by  ladies, 
but  strangers  are  warned  to  pay 
strict  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
tide,  for  by  lingering  too  long,  be¬ 
guiled  by  the  varied  attractions  of 
the  place,  they  run  the  risk  of  hav¬ 
ing  their  retreat  cut  off  by  the  water 
rising. 

A  steep  path  through  a  notch  or 
chine  in  the  cliffs,  here  composed  of 
dark  serpentine,  leads  down  to  the 
shore,  at  a  spot  cumbered  with  huge 
broken  fragments,  the  remains  of  a 
cave  which  has  fallen  in.  Scram¬ 
bling  over  these,  round  a  corner  of 
rock  generally  washed  by  the  tide, 
you  enter  a  land-locked  amphitheatre 
or  oval  recess,  deserted  by  the  waves 
at  low- water  from  2  to  4  hrs.  every 
tide,  and  leaving  a  broad  expanse  of 
white  sand,  shut  out  from  the  sea  by 
a  group  of  lofty  isolated  rocks,  ris¬ 
ing  in  fantastic  shapes  of  towers, 
pinnacles,  and  obelisks.  The  biggest 
of  these  is  called  Aspm'agus  Inland , 
because  that  plant  used  to  grow  wild 
upon  it.  On  the  land  side  this  arena  is 
walled  in  by  lofty  overhanging  cliffs, 
at  whose  base  are  several  wave-worn 
caverns,  to  which  fanciful  names  have 
been  given — the  Kitchen,  Parlour, 
Drawing-room,  and  so  on. 

The  circle  is  closed  behind  by  the 
Gull  rock  and  the  Lion. 

The  peculiarity  of  all  these  rock 
masses  is  that  they  are  of  serpentine, 
dark  almost  to  blackness,  but  varied 
with  stains  of  red,  green,  and  white 
steatites,  glistening  in  the  sun  from  ; 
the  polish  produced  by  the  friction  of  i 
the  stones  carried  by  the  waves.  The  1 
geologist  may  observe  among  the  j 
rocks  here  a  brown  diallage,  jade,  I 
compact  felspar  or  saussurite,  asbes-  i 
tus,  and  a  vein  of  granite  descending 
the  cliff  in  the  manner  of  a  dike. 

The  most  prominent  object  in  the 
cove  is  a  narrow  pinnacled  rock, 
rising  in  the  midst  like  a  huge  j 


obelisk,  called  the  Steeple.  Be¬ 
tween  it  and 

Asparagus  Island  is  a  deep  chasm, 
which  at  certain  states  of  the  tide 
exhibits  a  curious  phenomenon.  A 
narrow  fissure,  fancifully  denomi¬ 
nated  the  Devil’s  Bellows,  pierces 
the  island,  and  runs  from  the  sea  to 
the  cove.  From  this  at  intervals  a 
jet  of  water  is  violently  projected, 
like  the  spout  from  a  whale’s  blow¬ 
hole,  its  passage  through  the  crack 
being  indicated  by  a  rumbling  noise 
like  thunder.  “  This  singular  effect 
is  produced  by  the  air  accompanying 
the  waves  as  they  are  dashed  into  the 
aperture,  and  confined  by  the  per¬ 
petual  entrance  of  the  sea  behind, 
becoming  highly  compressed,  until 
forced  together  with  a  column  of 
water  through  the  opposite  opening.” 
When  the  water  has  thus  been 
blown  through  the  bellows  the  tra¬ 
veller  may  communicate  with  the 
presiding  sj)irit  of  the  place  by  hold¬ 
ing  his  letter  open  before  an  orifice 
known  as  the  Devil’s  Post-office. 
But  he  must  not  expect  that  it  will 
be  courteously  received.  The  invi¬ 
sible  letter-carrier — the  indraught 
current  of  air — will  rudely  tear  it 
from  his  hand,  and,  unless  he  be 
prompt  and  active  in  his  movements, 
an  answer  will  be  thrown  in  his  teeth 
by  the  returning  jet,  and  he  will 
hardly  escape  without  a  ducking. 
Travellers  possessed  of  activity  will 
find  it  an  easy  matter  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  Asparagus  Island,  from 
which,  on  the  seaward  side,  they 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  looking 
down  the  Devil’s  Throat,  or  Hell’s 
Mouth,  a  rocky  chasm  filled  with 
froth  and  foam,  and  at  intervals 
sending  forth  a  dismal  sound  as 
the  waves  burst  into  its  cavernous 
recesses. 

Those  who  come  hither  direct 
from  Helston  or  Gweek  should  make 
an  effort  to  reach  the  summit  of  the 
Rill,  a  cliff  N.  of  the  cove  com¬ 
manding  the  best  general  view  of  it, 
and  should  also  walk  from  Kynance 
to  Lizard  Town  (1|  m.)  and  the  light¬ 
houses  (j  m.  farther)  by  the  clifis.jj 
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The  high  road  from  Helston  ter¬ 
minates  at 

Lizard  Town-^  (10^  m.  from  Hel¬ 
ston  and  18  m.  from  Falmouth),  a 
village  of  3  or  4  streets  of  small 
houses  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
sea,  and  rather  more  from  the  point 
of  rock  after  which  it  is  named. 

Travellers  not  pressed  for  time 
should  pass  the  night  here,  and  ex¬ 
plore  the  curiosities  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The  best  bathing-place  is  at 
Househole  Cove. 

The  Walks  along  the  cliffs  are 
very  pleasant,  and  not  fatiguing  for 
the  moderate  walker.  (A  peculiarity 
which  will  be  observed  is  that  the 
paths  often  run  along  the  top  of 
the  [stone]  hedges.)  The  best  walks : 

[a)  Kynance  Cove,  1^  m. ;  (b)  Lizard 
Point  by  Polpcar,  2  7n. ;  (c) 
Cadgwith  from  the  Lizard 
Point,  14  771.;  {d)  Cadgiuith 
to  Lizard  Tow7i  by  La7ide- 
ived7iac'k,  1  771. 

(a)  Kynance  Cove  (described  above), 
if  not  visited  on  the  way  to  the 
Lizard,  may  be  reached  by  a  pleasant 
walk  of  1|  m.  along  the  cliff-tops. 

(b)  Bound  the  headland  of  the 
Lizard,  a  romantic  walk  of  2  or  3  hrs. 
in  fine  weather,  following  a  path  at 
first  alongside  or  on  the  top  of  the 
hedge  (here  a  broad  stone  dyke)  to 
Polpear  (|  m.),  a  small  sandy  cove, 
one  of  the  few  on  this  iron-bound 
coast  where  fishing  boats  can  put  in, 
therefore  appropriately  chosen  as  the 
station  of  the  Lifeboat. 

Here  the  cliffs  are  worn  into  nume¬ 
rous  caverns,  but  there  is  one  about 
100  yds.  W.  of  Polyear  Cove  which 
deserves  particular  notice,  as,  being 
situated  at  an  angle  of  the  coast, 
and  having  2  entrances,  1  on  each 
side  of  the  point,  2  different  rock¬ 
framed  views  are  commanded  from 
the  interior.  It  can  be  reached  from 
the  shore  only  when  the  tide  is  out. 
From  Polpear  the  traveller  will  as¬ 


cend  the  rocks,  passing  the  studio  of 
the  localised  artist,  Mr.  Hart,  to  the 
lighthouses  on  the 

2  m.  Lizard  Point,  the  Ocri7iu7n  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  most  southerly  pro¬ 
montory  of  England,  and  generally 
the  first  land  made  by  ships  upon 
entering  the  Channel.  The  2  large 
and  substantially  built  Lighthouses, 
the  bases  of  which  are  186  ft.  above 
the  sea,  were  erected  in  1792,  by 
Thomas  Fonnereau,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  were 
worked  by  coal  fires  up  to  the  year 
1813.  The  electric  light  used  is  visi¬ 
ble  at  20  m.  distance.  A  covered 
way  connects  the  2  towers  for  the 
convenience  of  the  watchmen.  These 
beacons  display  2  lights,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  Lizard  from  Scilly, 
known  to  mariners  by  1,  and  from 
Guernsey,  which  exhibits  3.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  however,  the  brilliant 
rays  thrown  for  miles  over  the  sea, 
ships,  embayed  in  thick  weather 
between  the  Lizard  and  Tol  Pedn 
Penwith,  are  frequently  lost  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  headland,  and  the 
cliff’s  are  of  such  a  character  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  render 
from  them  the  slightest  assistance. 
As  an  additional  protection,  a  Fog 
Organ  has  been  erected  under  the 
cliffs,  and  in  foggy  weather,  moved 
by  a  steam-engine,  bellows  forth  in 
loud  and  hoarse  warnings.  These 
are  at  times  so  unpleasantly  loud  as 
to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  at  Lizard  Town. 

A  dangerous  reef  of  rocks,  called 
the  Stags,  projecting  under  water 
from  the  headland,  is  the  cause  of 
the  great  danger  in  doubling  the 
Lizard.  The  fields  near  the  point 
are  based  upon  hornblende  and  talco- 
micaceous  slate,  and  the  traveller 
who  has  journeyed  hither  by  the 
road  from  Helston  will  be  struck  by 
the  contrast  between  the  fertility  of 
this  patch  and  the  barrenness  which 
has  accompanied  him  over  the  ser¬ 
pentine.  A  single  acre  of  this  land 
is  rented  by  the  year  for  PI.,  and, 
sown  with  barley,  has  produced  the 
extraordinary  crop  of  80  bushels,  the 
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average  produce  in  England  being 
35^  bushels. 

A  more  beautiful  and  interesting 
walk  than  that  along  the  coast  from  | 
Polpear  to  Lizard  Cove  can  hardly  i 
be  imagined,  affording  as  it  does  an  * 
uninterrupted  succession  of  sea  views 
over  gigantic  cliffs,  rocky  headlands, 
quiet  coves,  bays,  islets,  and  promon¬ 
tories. 

On  an  opposite  height  stands  the  ■ 
Telegraph  Stat.,  an  extensive  and  j 
well-managed  establishment,  whence 
the  arrival  of  every  ship,  as  it  nears 
the  coast,  is  signalled  along  the  wires 
to  London  and  all  parts  of  England. 
Near  this  the  telegraph-cable  of  the 
Silver  Bank  Co.  from  Bilbao  reaches 
the  shore. 

The  point  below  the  lighthouses  is 
prolonged  at  low-water  to  a  columnar 
rock  called  The  Eumble,  which  at 
other  times  is  insulated.  On  the  E. 
the  land  slopes  to  a  bay,  and  in  this 
direction,  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
is  the 

Lion’s  Den,  a  circular  chasm  which 
was  formed  Feb.  1847,  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  origin  of  similar  cavities, 
such  as  the  Frying-pan  at  Cadgwith. 
It  seems  tolerably  evident  that  the 
washing  of  the  waves  below  must 
have  excavated  a  cave  in  the  softer 
part  of  the  rock,  which,  being  con¬ 
tinued,  in  the  course  of  time  caused 
a  landslip  from  above,  depriving  the 
cave  of  its  roof  and  leaving  behind  a 
crater,  which  is  now  entered  by  the 
sea  through  an  archway  at  high- 
water,  and  in  rough  weather  bears  a 
fanciful  resemblance  to  a  huge  boil¬ 
ing  caldron. 

(c)  From  the  Lizard  the  pedestrian 
may  walk  by  the  cliffs  to  Cadgwith.-^ 
The  road  from  the  village  of  Lizard 
Toiim  is  uninteresting. 

Beyond  the  Lion’s  Den  he  will 
find  the  romantic  cove  and  bay  of 
Househole,  which  is  the  best  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  bathe, 
and  terminated  by  Penolvcr,  the 
grandest  headland  to  the  E.  of  the 
Lizard  ;  and  then  a  recess  in  cliffs 
which  are  surmounted  by  slopes  of 


turf,  forming  the  Amphitheatre  of 
Belidden.  E.  of  Belidden  is  the  Chair, 
a  rock  most  conveniently  placed  for 
the  foot-weary  pedestrian,  as  it  com¬ 
mands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  coast 
towards  the  Lizard.  Beyond  the 
Chair  are  the  Beast,  or  Bass  Point, 
and  the  Hot  Point,  where  the  coast 
sweeps  to  the  northward,  displaying 
that  fine  bay  which  terminates  at  the 
Black  Head,  and  oj)ening  to  view  the 
distant  points  of  the  Dodman  and 
Rame  Head.  After  passing  a  cove 
called  Kilkohhen,  the  traveller  will 
reach  Perranvose  or  Parnvose  or 
Lizard  Cove,  the  harbour  of  the 
parish. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  exploring 
the  lonely  caverns  of  a  rocky  shor  e 
should  take  boat  at  Parnvose,  and 
thus  pursue  their  journey  to  Cadg¬ 
with,  passing  the  Raven’s  Hugo  and 
Dolor  Hugo,  a  grand  and  solemn 
cavern,  with  a  gorgeous  portal  of 
serpentine  ;  in  all  states  of  the  tide 
it  is  filled  with  the  sea,  which, 
entering  it  with  hoarse  murmurs, 
disappears  in  its  gloomy  recesses. 
The  Balk  of  Landewednack  is  a  re¬ 
markable  cliff,  and  is  pierced  with 
quarries  of  serpentine  suited  for 
polishing. 

(<7)  By  a  steep  road  up  the  narrow 
valley  from  Cadgwith  the  traveller 
may  return  to  Lizard  Town  (1  m.), 
passing  its  parish  church  of 

Landewednack,  where  the  last 
Cornish  sermon,  according  to  Bor- 
lase,  was  j^reached  in  1678.  The 
name  is  evidently  connected  in  origin 
with  that  of  Landeveneck  Abbey  in 
Brittany.  It  is  the  most  southerly 
church  in  England,  and  very  prettily 
situated,  with  its  churchyard  and  par¬ 
sonage  well  sheltered  by  choice  trees, 
fir,  cypress,  and  tamarisk.  The 
chancel  (restd.)  and  transept  are  Dec. 
The  S.  porch  has  a  groined  stone 
roof  (unusual  for  Cornwall).  Tlie 
inner  doorway  is  Norm.,  with  a  zig¬ 
zag  moulding,  enclosing  beneath  it 
a  Perp.  arch.  The  i^eculiar  hagio¬ 
scope  or  squint  of  St.  Mawgan  and 
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St.  Cury,  with  a  leper’s  window  (?), 
occurs  also  here.  The  font  is  Norm. 
The  pulpit  (modern)  is  of  serpentine ; 
and  there  are  tombstones  of  polished 
serpentine  in  the  churchyard,  which 
contains  the  graves  of  a  number  of 
persons  who  died  of  the  plague  in 
1645.  Between  the  church  and  Lizard 
Town  is  an  old  granite  Cross. 

A  circuitous  carriage-road  leads 
from  Lizard  Town  by  St.  Euan 
Minor -J?-  (see  ante  ;  St.  Euan  Major 
2  m.  inland),  where  it  may  be  pru¬ 
dent  to  alight  and  descend  on  foot 
the  very  steej)  hill,  to  , 

21  m.  Cadg-with {i.e.  scedgewith  j 
=  privet),  a  pretty  fishing-village,  in  j 
a  deep  notch  opening  to  the  sea 
between  high  cliffs  ;  some  of  which 
to  the  N.  produce  the  serpentine 
specimens  best  adapted  for  the  lathe 
and  polish. 

The  chief  object  of  coming  hither 
is  to  see  a  natural  crater  in  the  rock, 
called  the  Frying-'pan,  to  reach  which 
the  visitor  must  ascend  the  hill  to  rt., 
as  high  and  steep  as  that  he  has  just 
descended.  Making  his  way  through 
a  farmyard,  he  will  reach  the  edge  of 
the  basin  called  the  Devil's  Frying- 
pan,  the  area  of  which  is  nearly  2 
acres,  and  the  sides  200  ft.  deep.  At 
the  top  of  the  flood  the  sea  enters  it 
through  a  natural  arch  which  opens 
to  the  shore,  where  an  apparent  pas¬ 
sage  of  hornblende  slate  into  serpen¬ 
tine  may  be  seen.  The  probable 
origin  of  such  hollows  bordering  on 
the  sea,  like  the  Bullars  of  Buchan 
in  Aberdeenshire,  has  been  explained 
above.  The  roof  of  the  cave  having 
fallen  in,  except  the  entrance  arch¬ 
way,  has  left  behind  a  deep  hollow 
in  the  cliff.  On  the  whole,  it  appears 
more  curious  than  beautiful.  Near 
Cadgwith  is  the  village  of  Grade. 

The  ]3athway  along  the  cliffs  from 
Cadgwith  to  Falmouth  for  pedes¬ 
trians  is  described  in  Ete.  17. 


EOUTE  16. 

HELSTON  TO  THE  LIZARD. 

Coast  Path  for  Pedestrians  {see  May). 

Approximate  Distances. 

Helston 

6  m.  Gunwalloe  Church 
2  m.  St.  Cury 
2  m.  Mullion  Cove 
2|  m.  Mullion 
5  m.  Kynance  Cove 
li  m.  Old  Lizard  Head 
1.^  m.  Lizard  Town 

Commencing  a  survey  of  the  coast 
at  the  western  termination  of  that 
long  shingly  beach  which  extends 
from  Porthleven  to  the  fishing-village 
of  Gunwalloe,  the  traveller  will  pass 
midway  Loe  Bar,  then  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  Halzaphron  (i.e.  Western  Sea) 
Cliffs,  and  reach 

6  m.  Church  of  Gunwalloe  (restd.), 
a  lonely  and  picturesque  15th  cent, 
structure,  of  no  great  architectural 
interest,  continually  sprinkled  with 
the  spray  of  the  sea,  and  having  a 
detached  belfry  built  into  solid  rock 
against  a  steep  ascent  14  ft.  W.  of  the 
church;  the  rock  forms  a  portion  of 
the  W.,  N.,  and  S.  walls.  Observe  the 
Cross  built  into  the  wall  of  the  church 
and  the  remains  of  a  very  early  Font. 
Many  shipwrecks  have  occurred 
here  ;  and  the  church  is  said  to  have 
been  an  offering  from  a  survivor, 
who  vowxd  he  would  build  it  where 
the  sounds  of  prayer  and  praise 
should  blend  with  the  voice  of  the 
waves  from  which  he  had  escaped. 
The  church  is  ded.  to  St.  Winwaloe, 
who  lived  here  as  a  hermit,  and  died 
529,  Abbot  of  Landeveneck  in  Brit¬ 
tany. 
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[2  ni.  inland  from  Gunwalloe  is  tlie 
Church  of  St.  Cury  or  St.  Corantyne, 
who  was,  says  tradition,  consecrated 
missionary-bishop  for  Cornwall  by  St. 
Martin,  and,  after  converting  all  the 
district,  d-ied  401.  In  Breage  Ch.  is 
a  fresco  of  St.  Cury  (see  Ete.  15).  The 
fine  S.  doorway  is  Norm,  (about  1100), 
though  the  church  itself  is  mainly 
late  Dec.  Observe  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  on  the  splay  of  the  arch  of  the  j 
E.  window  in  the  Bochym  or  S.  aisle 
— 15th  cent.  work.  A  remarkable 
hagioscope  is  formed  at  the  junction 
of  the  chancel  and  transept  “  by  a 
large  chamfer  of  the  angle,  supported 
by  a  detached  shaft  and  arches  to 
small  responds  of  similar  character.” 
There  are  similar  hagioscopes  at 
Landewednack  and  St.  Mawgan  in 
Manege  (see  Ete.  15),  and  instances 
occur  in  Pembrokeshire  churches. 
The  tower  is  entirely  of  granite,  which 
is  not  obtainable  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Either  this  church  or  that  of 
Menheniot  in  East  Cornwall  (see 
Ete.  7)  (both  ded.  to  St.  Corantyne) 
was  the  first  in  which  the  Liturgy 
was  read  in  English.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  is  a  monolithic  cross  of  the 
unusual  height  of  9  ft.] 

From  Gunwalloe  we  reach 

i  m.  Poljew,  a  sandy  cove,  where 
the  coast  assumes  a  character  of 
grandeur.  A  short  distance  from 
Poljew  is 

1  m.  Polurrian  Cove  (see  Ete.  15), 
known  to  geologists  for  its  conglomer¬ 
ate,  which,  containing  fragments  of 
grauwacke  limestone,  appears  to 
support  the  hornblende  slate.  The 
descent  to  it  commands  a  striking 
view  of  Mullion  Island,  about  1  m.  in 
circumf.,  and  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  the  figure  of  a  huge  animal 
crouching  in  the  sea.  The  passage 
between  this  island  and  the  mainland 
is  called  the  Gap.  The  cliffs  to  the  1. 
are  crowned  by  the  Cathedral,  a  pin¬ 
nacled  group  of  rocks,  to  which  the 
stranger  should  climb  for  a  prospect 
over  the  Mount’s  Bay.  He  can  then 
descend  to  that  romantic  recess 

1  m.  Mullion  Cove  (see  Ete.  15). 

\_Cornicall.'\ 


[1  m.  inland  is  Pradanack  C.o  s, 
about  51  ft.  high. 

2^  m.  up  the  valley  from  the  cove 

The  village  of  Mullion,  with  its 
venerable  Perp.  Church,  described  in 
Ete.  15.] 

Proceeding  again  along  the  brow 
of  the  cliffs  (the  path  is  no  longer 
than  the  road  to  Lizard,  7  m.),  the 
traveller  will  observe  below  him 
the  Mullion  Gull  Rock  detached  from 
the  shore ;  and  then  visit  in  succes¬ 
sion  the  grand  promontory  of  Pra¬ 
danack  Head  and  Vellan  Point,  from 
which  the  cliffs  sink  to  a  sheltered 
recess  called 

3  m.  Gue-graze,  but  better  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Soap  Bock.  This 
is  situated  in  the  ravine  leading 
down  to  the  cove,  and  consists  of 
serpentine  traversed  by  large  veins 
of  steatite,  a  dull  white  substance, 
which,  being  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
has  originated  the  name  of  Soap 
Eock.  Steatite  is  pure  magnesia,  and 
is  the  “  French  chalk  ”  used  by  tailors 
and  bootmakers.  It  was  formerly 
employed  in  the  potteries  of  Flight 
of  Worcester,  and  largely  quarried  at 
this  spot. 

Just  S.  of  Gue-graze  is  a  sheer 
precipice  of  250  ft.,  pierced  at  the 
base  by  a  cavern  called  Pigeon’s 
Hugo  (pron.  ougo  ;  in  the  Land’s  End 
district  pron.  fugo  and  filgan  ;  Welsh, 
Ogof,  a  cave).  It  is  accessible  only 
from  the  water,  and  during  the  finest 
weather.  The  Horse,  a  narrow  ridge 
slanting  to  the  sea,  is  the  next  feature 
of  interest ;  and  then  the  bold  head¬ 
land  of  *the  Eill,  commanding  a 
superb  prospect  over  the  Mount’s 
Bay  and  the  best  general  view  of 
the  clustered  rocks  of  Kynance  Cove. 
On  its  summit  is  the  Apron-string, 
a  heap  of  stones  which  the  country- 
people  aver  were  brought  to  this 
spot  by  the  Devil.  He  came  hither, 
they  say,  with  an  apron  full  of  stones 
to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Channel 
for  the  convenience  of  smugglers, 
and  was  hurrying  with  liis  load  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  when  his  apron¬ 
string  broke,  the  stones  were  throwu 
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to  the  ground,  and  in  despair  he 
abandoned  his  enterprise.  ^  m.  from 
the  Bill  is  the  far  celebrated 

Kynance  Cove  (see  Bte.  15),  about 
5  m.  from  Mullion  Cove. 

Proceeding  again  on  our  route 
along  the  coast,  we  ascend  at  once  to 
the  Tor  Balk,  or  Tar  Box,  an  excel¬ 
lent  point  of  view  for  Kynance  Cove  ; 
and  then  cross  a  hollow  to  the  Yelloio 
Cam,  a  precipice  200  ft.  high,  ^ 
separated  by  the  sea  from  an  in-  i 
sulated  rock  called  Innis  Vean — i.e. 
little  island.  Beyond  it  we  soon 
reach  a  remarkable  spot  known  as 
Holestrow,  where  the  face  of  the  cliff 
has  fallen  in  ruins.  To  Holestrow 
succeeds  Caerthillian  (Lizard  Town 
is  now  about  ^  m.  inland),  a  ravine 
traversed  by  a  stream  which  flows 
through  it  to  the  sea,  and  of  interest 
as  the  point  where  the  mica-slate 
of  the  Lizard  rises  from  beneath  the 
serpentine,  and  further  remarkable 
for  its  botanical  rarities,  such  as 
Lotus  hispidus,  Trifolium  Bocconi,  T. 
Mollinerii,  and  T.  strictum  ;  the  three 
species  of  trefoil,  according  to  Mr. 
Johns,  being  peculiar  to  this  part  of 
Cornwall  and  of  England.  From 
Caerthillian  a  walk  of  some  20  min. 
by  the  cliffs  will  bring  the  wanderer 
to  the 

Old  Lizard  Head  (1^  m.  from  Ky¬ 
nance  Cove),  where  he  will  rest  awhile 
to  admire  the  view  ;  and  then  proceed 
to  the  sandy  cove  and  fishing-village 
of  Polpear  (Bte.  15). 


ROUTE  17. 

THE  LIZARD — CADGWITH  TO  FALMOUTH. 

Pedestrian  Route  hy  Helford  Ferry 
(18  m.  direct,  or  25  w.  by  cliff  be- 
tiveen  Cadgwith,  St.  Anthony,  and 
Manaccan). 


ClifE 

Direct. 

Places. 

Path. 

1  m. 

Lizard  Town 
Cadgwith 

7  m. 

5  m. 

Coverack  Cove 

4  m. 

li  m. 

St.  Keverne 

6  m. 

3i  m. 

Manaccan 

1  m. 

li  m.  St.  An¬ 
thony  in  Men- 
eage 

Helford  Ferry 

6  m. 

Falmouth 

The  usual  course  is  to  return  from 
Cadgwith  direct  to  Helston ;  but 
those  who  are  desirous  of  completing 
a  survey  of  the  Lizard  district  will 
find  references  below  to  localities 
which  deserve  attention  (see  Map). 

First,  the  romantic  Valley  of  Pol- 
tesco,  about  2  m.  E.,  is  well  worth 
exploring  by  all  who  are  fond  of  wild 
and  rocky  scenery.  Galleon  Cove  is 
its  termination  on  the  shore.  Ken- 
nack  Cove,  farther  E.,  is  a  pretty 
cove  with  a  sandy  beach  ;  and  the 
Black  Head,  a  bare  and  gloomy  pro¬ 
montory,  but  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  serpentine.  This  rock 
beyond  Cadgwith  assumes  a  dark 
green  colour,  and  constitutes  the 
coast  round  the  Black  Head  to 

Coverack  Cove  (about  5  m.  from 
Cadgwith,  or  by  coastguard  track 
7  m.),  to  the  geologist  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  spot,  since  the  great  mass 
of  serpentine  is  here  succeeded  by  a 
beautiful  rock,  which  continues  along 
the  shore  as  far  as  the  Ma^iacles,  and 
predominates  in  the  interior  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Keverne.  It  appears  to  have  com¬ 
pact  felspar  for  its  base,  in  which 
are  embedded  crystals  both  of  diallage 
and  hornblende.  At  Coverack,  be¬ 
tween  the  pier  and  the  rivulet,  veins 
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of  the  latter  mineral  may  be  seen 
traversing  the  serpentine ;  and  here 
also  you  may  obtain  specimens  of 
striated  felspar  of  a  violet  colour,  and, 
below  high-water  mark,  pieces  of 
diallage  metalloide  6  or  8  in.  in  length. 
This  cove  was  the  scene  of  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Dispatch,  in  Jan. 
1809,  when  Major-Gen.  Cavendish, 
and  60  other  officers  and  soldiers, 
returning  from  Corunna,  perished ; 
they  have  a  monument  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Church  of  St.  Keverne  (about 
1  m.  N.E.)  The  village  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  and  in  its  vicinity  is  “  a 
little  mill,  the  smallest  you  ever  saw, 
kept  jogging  by  a  tiny  rill.” — C.A.J. 

On  the  high  ground  of  Grousa 
(Cross)  or  Crowz  Doivn,  N.W.,  are 
the  large  masses  of  diallage  rock 
called  the  Brothers  of  Grugith  [i.e. 
“  of  the  heath  ”). 

About  2  m.  N.E.  of  Crousa  Down 
lies  the  church-town  of  St.  Keverne. 
(The  finest  route  from  Coverack  Cove 
is  by  the  rough  coastgua.rd  track,  4  m. 
St.  Keverne  is  about  1  m.  inland.) 
The  country-people  have  a  saying 
that  710  metal  luill  imn  within  the 
soujicl  of  St.  Keveryie's  bells,  and  ac¬ 
count  for  it  by  a  legend  that  their 
patron  saint,  St.  Keverne  =  Kieran  = 
Pieran  =  St.  Piran,  having  been 
treated  with  disrespect  by  the  in- 
hab.,  denounced  a  curse  upon  the 
parish.  However,  a  belt  of  land 
situated  between  the  church  and 
Coverack  Cove  possesses  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  fertility  that  it  has  been 
called  the  Gardeji  of  Coyimall.  Its 
richness  is  attributed  to  the  decom¬ 
position  of  hornblende,  diallage,  and 
felspar. 

The  Church,  which  was  in  the 
13th  cent,  collegiate  (a  dependence 
of  Beaulieu  Abbey,  Hants),  is  the 
largest  in  the  W.  of  Cornwall,  having 
the  unusual  feature  of  a  spire  to  the 
tower,  and  is  mainly  Perp.  (though 
parts  of  the  N.  aisle  are  E.  E.) 
The  2  “  aisles  are  connected  with 
the  nave  on  either  side  by  an  arcade 
of  8  acute'' y  pointed  arches,  which 
give  great  height  to  the  church,  and 


the  piers  have  more  elaborate  mould¬ 
ings  than  are  generally  found  in  Cor¬ 
nish  churches.”  A  number  of  origi¬ 
nal  bench-ends  remain,  adorned  with 
carvings,  of  which  many  represent 
the  arms  of  the  Passion.  The  oak 
froni  which  they  are  made  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  said  to  liave  been  grown 
on  Crousa  Down,  now  a  wilderness 
of  rocks. 

Leaving  St.  Keverne  church -town, 
and  going  (about  1  m.)  down  to  the 
coast,  the  geologist  will  find  schistose 
greenstone,  cut  by  veins  of  diallage, 
on  the  shore  at  Porthoustock  ;  a  bed 
of  serpentine,  which  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  thrust  up  vio¬ 
lently  among  the  hornblende  slates 
between  Draima  Point  and  Porth- 
alla,  N.  of  St.  Keverne  ;  and  a 
pudding-stone,  or  conglomerate,  com¬ 
posed  of  rounded  fragments  of  slate, 
in  which  veins  of  quartz  are  visible, 
near  the  De7inis  Creek,  S.  of  St.  An¬ 
thony.  In  the  sea  off  St.  Keverne  lie 
those  dangerous  rocks  called  the 

Manacles,  rocks  well  known  and 
dreaded  by  all  coasters.  The  name 
is  a  corruption  of  “Maeneglos,”  i.e. 
church  stone.  Here,  May  1855,  the 
emigrant-ship  John  and  191  lives 
were  lost.  Those  interested  in  the 
coast  scenery  may  like  to  proceed  by 
the  coastguard  track  to  Gillan  (4  m.), 
and  there  cross  the  Durra  by  boat  to 
St.  Anthony  (see  below),  whence  a 
further  walk  (2  m.)  leads  to  Manaccan. 

From  St.  Keverne  church-town 
the  most  direct  route  is  by  Koscreege 
Beacon  to 

Manaccan  Church  (4  m.  from  St. 
Keverne),  beautifully  placed  on  the 
Durra  Creek,  is  E.  E.  (chancel  and 
transept),  the  chancel  roof  is  per¬ 
haps  original.  That  the  N.  aisle  was 
a  later  addition  to  a  cruciform  church 
is  shown  by  the  curious  way  in  which 
the  chancel  roof  on  that  side  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  6  corbels,  extending  be¬ 
yond  the  arches  which  are  in  line 
with  the  wider  nave.  Observe  in  S. 
transept  an  E.  E.  piscina,  and 
the  traces  of  the  hagioscope  passage 
noticed  in  so  many  of  the  Lizard 
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churches.  The  S.  doorway  is  E. 
Norm.,  and  one  of  the  best  examples 
in  Cornwall.  Out  of  the  S.  wall  of 
the  nave  grows  a  large  fig-tree  (10  in. 
in  diam.)  The  Bev.  B.  Polwhcle, 
author  of  a  history  of  the  county,  was 
for  several  years  rector  of  this  and 
the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Anthony. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Manaccan  {i.e. 
“the  Monks”),  m.  S.W.,  tita¬ 
nium  was  discovered  in  the  stream 
of  Tregonwell  Mill. 

Tremayne  (Eev.  Sir  V.  F.Vyvyan), 
an  old  house  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin,  once  belonged  to  Capt. 
Wallis,  who  discovered  Otaheite, 
and  was  born  near  Cainelford.  From 
Tremayne  (“  dwelling  near  thestoneP 
i.e.  some  remarkable  stone)  the 
family  of  Tremayne  of  Heligan  took 
their  name.  The  family  bear  the 
canting  arms  of  three  hands  [tTCS 
manus). 

[2  m.  W.  of  Manaccan 

The  Church  of  St.  Anthony  in  Mene- 
age  {i.e.  stony  district)  stands  on  the 
shore  of  a  neck  of  land  between  the 
Helford  River  and  the  Durra,  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pretty  spot,  at  the  base  of  a 
promontory  called  Dinas,  and  at  high- 
water  is  but  little  above  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  According  to  a  legend,  some 
persons  of  rank  sailing  from  Nor¬ 
mandy  to  England,  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  made  a  vow  to  St.  Anthony 
to  build  him  a  church  if  he  would 
guide  the  ship  into  a  place  of  safety. 
The  saint  conducted  the  vessel  into 
Gillan  Harbour,  and  they  erected  the 
church  here.  The  small  size  of  this 
parish  favours  the  idea  that  it  was 
severed  from  Manaccan  on  some  occa¬ 
sion  of  this  kind.  The  chancel  may 
be  E.  E.,  but  the  rest  is  E.  Perp. ; 
the  font,  which  is  ornamented  with 
angels  bearing  shields,  is  as  old  as 
the  chancel.  The  stairs  to  the  rood 
turret  are  entered  from  outside. 
Great  and  Little  Dinas  are  2  an¬ 
cient  entrenchments  commanding 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  were 
occupied  as  military  posts  during 
the  Civil  war.  The  latter,  taken  by 


Fairfax  in  1646,  is  now  a  rabbit- 
warren.] 

The  Helford  River,  about  1  m. 
wide  at  the  mouth,  branches  into 
picturesque  creeks,  which  penetrate 
the  country  in  various  directions.  It 
is  said  by  Carew  to  have  been  in 
former  days  much  frequented  by 
pirates,  “whose  guilty  breasts,”  he 
adds,  “  with  an  eye  in  their  backs, 
look  warily  how  they  may  go  out 
again.”  On  its  shore,  by  Manaccan, 
is  BosaJian  House  (T.  Grylls,  Esq.) 

About  ^  m.  N.  of  Manaccan  is 
Helford,  a  hamlet  prettily  em¬ 
bowered  in  trees,  and  the  Ferry 
across  the  Hel  River  or  creek,  here 
nearly  a  mile  bi’oad,  which  leaves  a 
wide  expanse  of  soft  mud  bare  at  low 
tide.  Hence  a  good  road  runs  in 

6i  m.  to  Falmouth  (Rte.  12). 
There  is  also  a  cross  field- path  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Coastguard  stat.  and 
Swanpool,  along  the  cliff  to  Fal¬ 
mouth. 

ROUTE  18. 

FALMOUTH  TO  PENZANCE,  BY  HELSTON, 
MARAZION,  AND  MOUNT’S  BAY. 

"Road.  Places. 

Falmouth 

Rail. 

3|  m.  Penryn 

Drive. 

St.  Wendron 
14  m.  Helston 

3  m.  Porthleven 
— coast  walk  to 
Marazion,  10  m. 

3  m.  St.  Breage 

1  m.  St.  Germoe 

6  m.  Marazion 
Rail. 

3i  m.  Penzance 

Railway  to  (3|  m.)  Penryn  stat.J}- 
(See  Rte.  12.) 

Thence  drive.  The  road  passes  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mahe  Graiiite 
Quarries,  and  the  country  for  some 
distance  round  is  covered  with  sur¬ 
face-granite  and  roughened  by  earns. 
One  of  these  is  likened  to  the  head  of 
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a  man,  surmounted  by  an  old- 
fashioned  wig,  and  a  spring  of  water 
gushes  from  the  summit  of  another. 

3  m.  N.  of  Helston  is  St.  Wendron, 
where  the  church  is  mainly  Dec.  with 
good  E.  window.  There  are  Brasses 
for  Warin  Penhallinyk,  prebendary 
of  Glaseney,  1535,  and  for  a  civilian, 
name  unknown,  circa  1580.  2  m.  W.  is 
Sithjiy,vfh.eYe  the  church  has  a  hand¬ 
some  Perp.  tower,  ornamented  with 
figures  of  the  Evangelists.  Observe  a 
Cross  Brass  for  Boger  Trelbythyanyk 
(date  gone),  and  a  modern  Brass  for 
Canon  Boger s  of  Penrose,  1856.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  vestry  is  a  very 
early  cross  ;  also  the  mortised  head 
of  a  four-holed  cross  in  the  church¬ 
yard.  The  curious  custom  of  in¬ 
scribing  on  tombstones  a  single  sur¬ 
name  may  be  seen  here,  at  Helston, 
Perranaworthal,  Bedruth,  &c. 

14. I  m.  HELST0N.-9-  The  train 
(G.  W.  Bly.)  may  be  taken  from  here 
via  Gwinnear  Boad  Junct.  (Bte.  13). 

Helston  (pop.  4090)  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  hill,  and  above  a  pretty 
valley  opening  to  the  sea  some  3  m.  off. 
The  legend  runs  that  the  Archangel 
Michael  caught  Satan  bearing  Hell’s 
gate,  and  beat  him  so  unmercifully 
that  he  dropped  it.  Hell-stone  is 
still  shown  to  tourists.  In  Domesday 
it  is  called  Henlistone.  It  was  a 
coinage-town  under  Edw.  I.,  and  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Bowling-green 
rose  a  castle  (in  ruins  in  Edw.  II.’s 
time),  of  which  all  traces  are  now 
swept  away.  For  more  than  500  years 
it  returned  2  members  to  Parliament ; 
it  is  now  entirely  disfranchised,  and 
absorbed  in  the  Truro  division  of 
the  county.  The  Church  was  rebuilt 
1763.  Very  little  copper  is  now 
raised  in  this  district,  the  richest 
mines  being  worked  out  and  deserted. 

The  celebration  of  Furry  Day 
had  once  all  but  died  out,  but  has 
been  revived  with  great  spirit.  The 
“  Furry  Day”  of  1893  was  celebrated 
on  a  grand  scale.  It  was  a  fes¬ 
tival  peculiar  to  Helston,  which  from 


time  immemorial  had  been  held  on 
the  8th  of  May,  and  has  been 
traced  by  antiquaries  to  so  remote  a 
source  as  the  Boman  Floralia.  Pol- 
whele,  however,  derives  the  name 
from  the  Cornish  word  feur,  a  fair  or 
holiday,  and  suggests  that  it  may 
have  been  instituted  in  honour  of  a 
victory  obtained  over  the  Saxons. 
This  is  doubtful,  though  the  custom 
is  probably  of  Celtic  derivation.  The 
j  morning  was  ushered  in  by  the  merry- 
pealing  bells,  and  at  about  9  o’clock 
the  people  assembled  to  demand  their 
prescriptive  holiday.  The  following 
is  the  old  programme:  “After  this 
they  collect  contributions  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  revels,  and  then 
proceed  into  the  fields.  About  noon 
they  return,  carrying  flowers  and 
branches,  and  from  this  time  until 
dusk  dance  hand-in-hand  through 
the  streets,  and  in  and  out  of  the 
houses,  the  doors  of  which  are  kept 
open  on  purpose  to  allow  the  string 
of  dancers  to  pass  through,  preceded 
by  a  fiddler  playing  an  ancient  air 
called  the  Furry  tune,  now  exchanged 
for  a  volunteer  band.”  The  Furry 
tune  may  be  regarded  as  a  county 
air,  and  is  heard  at  all  seasons  in 
Penzance  and  other  Cornish  towns, 
and  even,  it  is  said,  in  Wales  and 
Brittany.  It  will  be  found,  with  the 
words,  in  Chappell’s  National 
English  Airs. 

There  is  nothing  worth  particular 
notice  in  Helston,  but  in  general  it 
is  the  starting-point  for  an  excursion 
to  the  Lizard  (Bte.  15),  and  the 
neighbourhood  can  boast  some  pretty 
scenery. 

A  favourite  lualk  is  to  the  Loe 
Pool — i.e.  “  Lake  Pool  ” — (|  m.  to 
the  head  of  the  lake,  2  m.  to  the  bar 
at  the  lower  end),  the  largest  sheet 
of  water  in  the  county.  A  stream 
called  the  Cober  (from  cobra,  an  old 
word  signifying  serpentine  or  sinu¬ 
ous),  rising  near  Carnmenellis  (alt. 
822  ft.),  and  flowing  by  Helston,  me¬ 
anders  thence  toward  the  sea.  This 
stream,  being  obstructed  at  the  shore 
by  a  bar  of  small  pebbles,  has  spread 
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over  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  and 
formed  a  lake  about  7  m.  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  During  the  summer  the 
water  gradually  filters  through  the 
barrier  ;  but  in  wet  seasons  it  cannot 
pass  through  the  bar  with  a  rapidity 
equal  to  its  influx.  A  permanent 
adit  has  now  been  constructed  to 
carry  off  the  superfluous  waters, 
but  previously  the  lake  frequently 
rose  10  ft.,  and  stopped  the  mills  on 
the  tributary  streams.  When  this 
occurred  the  corporation,  according 
to  an  ancient  custom,  x^resented  the 
lord  of  the  manor  with  a  leathern 
purse,  containing  three-halfi^ence, 
and  solicited  permission  to  ox)en  the 
bar.  A  small  trench  being  cut  in 
the  sand,  the  pent-up  waters  rapidly 
enlarged  it,  and  ultimately  swept  the 
entire  obstruction  into  the  sea.  But 
in  a  few  days  the  bar,  thus  removed 
for  a  time,  was  usually  thrown  ux^ 
again  as  before.  The  lake,  x^i’ettily 
embosomed  in  trees,  abounds  in  trout, 
and  the  fly-fishing  is  excellent ;  x^er- 
mission  to  whix3  part  of  the  water 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
owner  of  Penrose  (see  below).  On 
its  shingly  banks  the  botanist  may 
find  Corrigiola  littoralis,  or  strap- 
luort,  a  rare  x)lant. 

The  woods  of  Pcwosc(Cax)t,  F.  P.  C. 
Rogers,  E.A.),  once  belonging  to  the 
Penrose  family,  are  the  X3rincix)al  or¬ 
nament  of  the  Loe  Valley,  and  afford 
a  delightful  walk  from  the  bar  to 
Helston.  At  one  sx^ot  the  park  wall 
returns  a  remarkable  echo.  On  the 
ox^X'^osite  side  of  the  lake  is  Nansloa 
House  (H.  Rogers,  Esq.),  held  on  the 
tenure  of  providing  a  boat  and  nets 
for  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  whenever  he 
may  choose  to  fish  in  the  Loe  Pool. 

In  1807  the  Anson,  a  40-gun  shix^, 
its  commander  (Cax)t.  Lydeard),  and 
60  of  the  crew,  were  lost  on  the  Loe 
Bar. 

1.^  m.  W.,  by  the  coast,  is  Porth- 
leven  (see  below). 

Helston  to  Marazion  and  St.  Mi- 
chaeVs  Mount,  by  direct  road. 

There  is  little  of  interest  on  the 


high  road  itself  beyond  Breage  and 
Germoe.  It  will  be  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  tourist  who  wishes  to 
see  the  coast  or  objects  of  interest 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  road  to  leave  it 
from  time  to  time. 

2  m.  from  Helston  a  road  leads  1. 
in  1  m.  to 

Porthleven  (pox^.  2000),  the 
southernmost  port  of  England,  situa¬ 
ted  in  the  centre  of  the  Mount’s  Bay,  1^ 
m,  W.  of  the  Loe  Bar.  This  is  a  pretty 
little  town,  which  has  made  great  x)ro- 
gress  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
has  somex5retensionstobe  a  watering- 
place.  The  water-sux^ply  and  drainage 
have  been  attended  to,  and  the  Church 
restored.  The  Bickford  Smith  In- 
stikite  (ox3en  to  visitors)  has  a  good 
reading-room.  The  harbour  has  been 
constructed  at  a  great  exx3ense,  and, 
from  its  x^osition  on  a  wild,  dangerous 
coast,  would  be  of  extreme  value  if 
more  easy  of  access.  In  temxDestuous 
weather,  however,  when  most  re¬ 
quired,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  enter 
it,  since  the  mouth  is  narrow,  and 
the  sea  sets  into  it  with  extreme 
violence. 

The  geologist  will  find  much  to 
interest  him  in  the  rugged  shore  of 
this  neighbourhood,  esx^ecially  some 
fine  sections  of  trap  dikes  cutting  the 
slate. 

[From  Porthleven  a  walk  of  about 
10  m.  leads  to  Marazion  by 

Trewavas  Head,  W.  (Trewavas,  i.e. 
“dwelling  of  the  mole,”  “  shax^ed  like 
a  mole-hill  ”),  granite,  extending  from 
Tregonning  and  Godolxffiin  Hills, 
abuts  ux3on  the  sea  in  magnificent 
cliffs.  On  this  imx)osing  headland 
are  the  remains  of  a  forsaken  cox^per- 
mine,  formerly  worked  under  the 
sea ;  a  columnar  x^he  of  granite 
called  the  Bishop  Bock',  and  a  raised 
beach,  associated  with  rocks  worn 
smooth  by  the  waves,  though  now 
far  above  their  reach. 

Continuing  the  coast-path,  we  x^ass 
Praa  Sands,  Pengersick  Castle, 
Bessie’s  Cove,  Cuddan  Point,  and 
Perranuthnoe  (all  described  below  in 
the  main  route),  and  reach  Marazion, 
10  m.] 
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3  m.  from  Helston  is  St.  Breage 
(pron.  Brague),  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Breaca,  an  Irish  saint. 

m.  N.E.  of  it  is  the  tin-mine  of 
Wheal  Vor  (i.e.  great  luork),  at  one 
time  considered  the  richest  tin-mine 
in  the  county. 

The  Church  (restd.  1890)  is 
throughout  of  the  15th  cent.,  and 
has  no  architectural  feature  calling 
for  particular  notice ;  though  the 
tower  arch  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  district.  It  has  always  been 
interesting,  however,  as  containing 
the  remains  of  Margaret  Godolphin, 
wife  of  the  first  Earl  of  Godol¬ 
phin,  whose  saintly  life  is  made 
memorable  by  John  Evelyn.  During 
the  restoration  in  1890  her  coffin 
was  found  buried  only  a  few  inches 
beneath  the  surface,  together  with 
some  very  handsome  marble  slabs. 
These,  no  doubt,  formed  part  of  her 
tomb,  which  has  been  restored,  and 
an  exact  copy  of  the  coffin -plate  let 
into  the  front.  At  the  same  time 
were  found  some  old  mural  paintings 
representing  the  figures  (12  ft.  high) 
of  St.  Christopher  and  of  our  Lord ; 
surrounded  by  emblems  of  different 
trades,  e.g.  reaping-hook,  scythe, 
shears,  axe,  shuttle,  cart,  bell,  &c., 
all  connected  with  our  Lord’s  body 
by  jets  of  blood.  Other  figures  re¬ 
present  St.  Mylor,  St.  Corantyne  or 
Cury,  St.  Michael  slaying  the  dragon, 
St.  Germoe,  and  3  other  saints  whose 
names  have  not  been  deciphered. 
The  most  noteworthy  objects  in  the 
new  work  are  the  screen,  stretching 
55  ft.  across  the  chancel,  and  the 
reredos.  ' 

In  the  Lady  chapel  are  three  hel¬ 
mets,  with  the  dolphin  as  a  crest, 
worn  formerly  by  the  knights  of 
Godolphin  who  are  buried  below. 

The  church  possesses  the  largest 
bell  in  Cornwall :  a  vicar  who  much 
disliked  ringing  had  all  the  bells 
melted  down  into  one,  which  it  takes 
3  men  to  ring.  An  inscription  on  it 
runs  :  “  Complures  populo  suppetit 
una  Deo.”  Outside  the  church  is  the 
head  of  the  old  churchyard  cross, 
which  is  probably  contemporaneous 


with  the  original  church,  of  which 
we  find  a  mention  as  early  as  1290. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  on  N.,  an 
insulated  mass  of  granite,  separated 
by  a  channel  of  slate  from  the  grani¬ 
tic  district  of  Wendron  and  Crowan, 
constitutes  the  striking  eminences  of 

[Tregonning  (or  Tregonan)  Hill 
(596  ft.)  and  Godolphin  Hill,  which 
rise  from  bases  desolated  by  the 
miner.  Tregonan  is  crowned  by  the 
earthworks  of  a  hill-castle  —  the 
inner  vallum,  15  ft.  high,  was  faced 
externally  with  rude  rubble  masonry. 
Part  of  this  hill  is  worked  for  china- 
clay,  which  is  shipped  at  St.  Michael’s 
Mount  and  Porthleven.  These  quar¬ 
ries  were  the  first  to  be  opened 
in  this  country,  and  they  supplied 
the  clay  with  which  the  earliest  Ply¬ 
mouth  hard-paste  ware  was  made  by 
Mr.  W.  Cookworthy.  The  N.  side  of 
the  hill  has  been  brought  under  the 
plough.  Perhaps  the  best  etymology 
of  “  Godolphin  ”  is  “white  eagle.” 

Godolphin  Hill  (495  ft.),  farther  to 
the  N.,  is  the  site  of  the  Great  Work 
Tin-mine,  and  shelters  from  westerly 
gales  the  old  mansion  of  Godolphin, 
situated  below  it  on  the  eastern  side, 
a  quadrangular  building  of  granite, 
studded  with  windows,  and  fronted 
by  a  handsome  portico.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Godolphin, 
which  became  extinct  in  1785,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds 
and  occupied  as  a  farmhouse.  It  is  a 
I  venerable  object,  grey  with  age,  but  is 
I  closely  beset  by  mining  works.  The 
curious  mode  of  claiming  a  reserved 
I  rent  for  the  lords  of  the  manor  of 
i  Lamburne,  mentioned  by  Hals  and 
Davies  Gilbert,  is  still  observed  here 
on  Candlemas  Day.  The  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  the  Godolphin  family  was 
the  minister  of  Queen  Anne,  con¬ 
nected  by  marriage  with  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough.] 

5  m.  rt.  is  the  village  of  St.  Germoe 
(pop.  497),  founded,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  by  Germoch,  a  king  of  Ireland, 
who  is  said  to  have  landed  at  Hayle 
in  the  year  460,  with  St.  Breage. 

The  Church  (restd.),  originally 
cruciform,  is  Dec.  with  peculiar  and 
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interesting  features,  but  a  Perp.  N. 
aisle  has  taken  the  place  of  one 
transept.  Notice  the  peculiar  window 
between  transept  and  porch,  and  the 
Font,  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Cornwall.  The  pretty  gable  cross 
and  grotesque  corbels  on  the  porch 
are  unlike  anything  else  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  tower  also  varies  in 
detail  from  the  usual  type.  But 
most  curious  is,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
churchyard,  a  singular  structure  po¬ 
pularly  known  as  St.  Germoe’s  Chair, 
and  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Millitons  of  Pengersick,  though  its 
style  suggests  a  period  200  years 
before  their  time.  It  has  what 
appears  a  stone  seat,  1  ft.  4  in.  high, 
running  the  whole  length  of  a  re¬ 
cess,  which  is  ornamented  with 
pointed  arches, pillars,  the  rude  sculp¬ 
ture  of  a  human  head,  and,  at  the 
door,  a  bas-relief  of  an  ass.  It  may 
have  been  a  shrine,  or  erected  for 
the  convenience  of  churchyard  cere¬ 
monies  ;  but  Leland  mentions  “St. 
Germoke’s  Chair  in  the  Chirch- 
yard.” 

About  1  m.  from  St.  Germoe  a  road 
leads  in  1  m.  to  Pengersick  Castle, 
standing  in  a  bottom  near  the  coast. 

[Pengersick  Castle,  consisting  of  2 
towers  {temp.  Hen.  VIII.),  once  united 
to  a  castellated  edifice.  The  larger 
is  in  3  storeys,  in  the  other  a  winding 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  summit. 
The  walls  of  the  lower  storey,  which 
are  loopholed,  were  lined  with  carved 
frames  inscribed  with  several  quaint 
pieces  of  poetry  and  by  various  paint¬ 
ings  now  quite  illegible. 

On  one  of  the  panels,  under  a  rude 
representation  of  water  dropping  from 
a  rock,  with  the  title  “  Perseverance,” 
was  the  followingparaphraseof  Oord’s 
well-known  lines  ; — 

“  Wliat  thing  is  harder  than  the  rock  ? 

What  softer  is  than  water  cleere  ? 

Yet  wyll  the  same  with  often  droppe 
The  hard  rock  perce,  as  dotli  a  spere  : 

Even  so,  nothing  so  hard  to  attayne, 

But  may  be  hadd  with  labour  and  payne.'’ 

Another  picture,  representing  a 
blind  man  carrying  a  lame  man  on 
his  back,  was  illustrated  thus  : 


“The  one  nedith  the  other  ys  lielpe. 

The  lame,  wyche  lacketh  for  to  goo, 

Is  borne  upon  tlie  blinde  ys  back, 

So  mutually,  between  them  twoo. 

The  one  supplietli  the  other’s  lack ; 

The  blinde  to  laime  doth  lend  ys  might, 
The  laime  to  blinde  doth  j’eld  his  sight,” 

Pengersick,  or  Pen-giveras-ike,  sig¬ 
nifies  the  head  loard  of  the  cove.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  it  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Hen.  VHI.  by  a  mer¬ 
chant  who,  it  is  said,  acquired  so  large 
a  fortune  at  sea,  that,  when  he  loaded 
an  ass  with  his  gold,  the  weight  of 
it  broke  the  poor  animal’s  back. 

It  is  celebrated  in  Cornish  legends, 
and  the  old  Celtic  myths  have  been 
locally  attached  to  a  real  Lord  Pen- 
gersic  who  lived  in  the  16th  cent., 
and  whose  story  is  interesting  to 
students  of  folklore.  It  has  many 
foreign  variants.  A  magician  marries 
a  fairy  who  charms  the  mermaids  in 
the  cove  by  her  music,  and  is  carried 
off  by  “  a  dark  stranger.” 

Praa  Sands,  at  the  foot  of  Pen¬ 
gersick  Castle  and  about  a  mile  in 
length,  are  wild  and  beautiful,  but 
often  present  a  distressing  scene  of 
shipwreck  when  the  S.W.  gale  drives 
vessels  upon  them. 

At  Sidney  Cove,  below  the  castle,  is 
a  mine  on  which  has  been  bestowed 
the  good  historic  name  of  Sidney 
Godolphin.  Farther  W.,  between 
Pengersick  and  Cuddan  Point,  is 

Prussia  Cove,  named  from  a  smug¬ 
gler  (Carter),  who  here  mounted  in 
the  cliff  a  formidable  battery ;  but, 
to  disguise  his  real  occupation,  acted 
as  landlord  at  an  adjoining  public- 
house  called  the  King  of  Prussia. 
At  length  Carter  came  to  blows  with 
the  authorities,  and  fired  into  the 
Fairy  sloop-of-war,  which  thereupon 
destroyed  the  battery.  At  that  time 
(1780)  the  smuggler  was  regarded 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  merchant ; 
and  such  was  the  latitude  allowed 
him  by  law,  that  no  goods  could  be 
seized  above  high-water  mark. 

Immediately  W,  of  this  bay  is 
Bessie’s  Cove,  a  short  \  m.  E.  of 
Cuddan  Point,  a  rocky  recess,  and 
home  of  fishermen  — a  very  romantic 
spot.  A  fisherman’s  cottage  stands 
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above  the  precipice,  and  below  are 
caverns,  over  which  hang  branches 
of  the  tamarisk.  The  largest  cave 
has  been  filled  up,  since  it  threatened 
to  undermine  the  cottage. 

Close  by  is  Bessie's  Well. 

Just  off  the  coast  lies  Innis,  “Lit¬ 
tle  ”  or  Claret  Island,  rising  from 
the  sea  like  a  miniature  St.  Michael’s 
Mount. 

400  yds.  beyond  Pengersick  lane 
end,  in  a  field  called  Tremenkeverne, 
1.  of  the  road,  were  several  large 
blocks  of  an  iron  gritstone  known  by 
the  same  name,  and  connected  with  a 
curious  legend  concerning  St.  Just 
of  the  Land’s  End,  and  St.  Keverne 
of  the  Lizard.  St.  Keverne,  having 
shown  St.  Just  hospitality,  had  reason 
to  suspect  the  honesty  of  his  guest, 
and  hastened  after  him.  Passing 
over  Crousa  Down  he  pocketed  8 
large  stones,  each  weighing  about  a 
quarter  of  a  ton,  and  overtook  his 
saintly  brother  near  Breage ;  high 
words  ensued,  and  St.  Keverne  so 
plied  his  pocket-ammunition  that 
St.  Just  took  to  his  heels,  disbur¬ 
dening  himself  as  he  ran  of  the 
missing  articles.  St.  Keverne  left 
his  cumbersome  weapons  on  the 
ground,  where  they  remained  till  re¬ 
moved  to  make  room  for  agricultural 
improvements.  It  is  curious  that 
the  sienitic  rock,  of  which  the 
boulders  were  composed,  is  foreign  to 
this  district,  whilst  blocks  of  it  are 
scattered  over  Crousa  Down  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  Possibly  these 
boulders  were  ice-borne  from  the 
N.  during  the  glacial  epoch. 

At  Cuddan  [i.e.  dark,  gloomy) 
Point  the  geologist  will  find  trappean 
rocks  associated  with  argillaceous 
slate  in  a  manner  that  would  lead 
the  observer  to  assign  them  a  con¬ 
temporaneous  origin.  The  dark  head¬ 
land  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
promontory  of  the  Start. 

Acton  Castle  is  a  modern  house  on 
the  cliffs  W.  of  Cuddan  Point.  The 
locality  is  wild  and  unsheltered,  and 
commands  a  prospect  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  beauty.] 


It  is  here  necessary  to  return  to 
the  high-road. 

[rt.  a  lane  leads  to  Goldsithney, 
a  village  (on  the  Camborne  and 
Marazion  road)  distinguished  for 
its  annual  fair  on  Aug.  5,  and 
for  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Mount 
and  Mount’s  Bay,  which  first  greet 
the  traveller  from  the  Goldsithney 
hills.] 

[1.  another  lane  leads  to  St.  Perran¬ 
uthnoe  {i.e.  Perran  the  elevated  or 
“  highest  ”),  on  the  coast  between 
Cuddan  Point  and  Marazion.  The 
Church  is  mainly  Perp.  (the  chancel 
rebuilt  1861),  and  has  some  curious 
sculptured  heads  as  the  terminations 
of  the  hood  mould  of  the  S.  door. 
Observe  the  square  granite  font  of 
early  date,  and  a  carved  figure  of  St. 
Peter  from  Goldsithney.  Near  it  is 
a  rocky  recess  in  which  a  Cornish 
legend  lands  an  ancestor  of  the  Tre¬ 
velyans,  who,  according  to  the  story, 
was  swept  into  the  sea  with  the 
fabled  Lyonesse  and  its  140  churches, 
and  was  borne  to  this  cove  by  the 
marvellous  swimming  of  his  horse.] 

After  passing  the  road  leading  to 
Perranuthnoe,  m.  from  Marazion, 
there  is  a  very  fine  view  from  the  high 
ground  with  Wheal  Halamanning  on 
the  rt.,  where  a  road  branches  off  for 
Truro  and  Redruth.  From  this  point 
all  the  hills  of  the  Land’s  End  lie  in 
view,  and  the  eye  ranges  from  Mouse- 
hole  and  Paul  Ch.  to  Knill’s  Monu¬ 
ment  at  St.  Ives.  In  the  far  W.  rises 
Chapel  Cam  Brea,  and  N.  the  sandy 
towans  glitter  in  the  sun.  Between 
this  point  and  the  turnpike  we  obtain 
one  of  the  best  views  of  St.  Michael’s 
Mount  in  connection  with  the  distant 
coast  and  Penzance.  On  the  shore 
are  the  Mount's  Bay  Mine,  and  a  rich 
tract  of  land  on  which  the  “  Market 
Jew”  turnips  are  grown. 

Marazion  (see  Rte.  19). 

Marazion  Stat.,  from  which  St. 
Michael's  Mount  is  to  be  visited  (for 
both  places,  see  Rte.  19)  ;  and  3  m. 
farther, 

Penzance  Terminus  (see  Rte.  13). 
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ROUTE  19. 

PENZANCE  TO  THE  LIZARD,  BY  MARA- 

zioN  AND  ST.  Michael’s  biount. 

Illy.  Places. 

Penzance 
m.  Marazion 

li  m.  St.  Michael’s 
Mount 

Drive. 

10  ni.  Helston 
IQi  m.  Lizard  Town 

Penzance  to  St.  Michael’s  Moimt : 
3  m.  by  road,  2  m.  by  str. ;  or  by 
train  to  Marazion  Road  Stat.,  luhich 
is  1  j  m.  from  the  Mount. 

N.B.— St.  Michael’s  Mount  being 
an  island  8  hrs.  out  of  the  24,  the 
visitor  starting  from  Penzance  about 
3  hrs.  before  low-water  will  be  able 
to  cross  to  it  on  foot  by  the  rough 
stone  causeway,  |  m.  long,  connect¬ 
ing  it  with  the  shore,  without  having 
recourse  to  boats.  At  neap  tides  or 
in  rough  weather  the  causeway  some¬ 
times  remains  under  water  2  or  3 
days  together. 

The  road  to  St.  Michael’s  Mount 
leaves  Penzance  by  its  suburb  Chyan- 
dour — Chy-an-dour,  i.e.  “  house  by 
the  water.”  It  crosses  Chyandour 
Brook,  which  descends  from  Ding- 
Dong  Mine  (see  Rte.  13).  It  then 
starts  fairly  for  Marazion,  the  view 
of  the  bay  and  its  fabled  Mount  being 
hid  by  the  sea-wall  and  rly.  embank¬ 
ment,  by  the  side  of  which  it  runs, 
skirting  on  1.  the  Eastern  Green  and 
some  low  marshy  land  now  drained 
in  part.  This  consists  mainly  of  a 
bed  of  peat  from  3  to  8  ft.  thick, 
covering  a  bed  of  sea-sand  12  ft.  deep, 
and  below  that  a  so-called  “  sub¬ 
marine  forest  ” — oaks  and  hazel  pro¬ 
strate  and  lying  in  all  directions. 
A  similar  “forest”  extends  W.  of 
Penzance  for  some  distance.  The 
road  passes  along  the  shore  to  Mara¬ 
zion  stat.,  thence  1  m.  farther  on  to 

Marazion,  ^  or  Market  Jeiv,  a 


name  still  applied  to  it  by  the 
country-people,  a  town  in  ancient 
times  supported  by  the  pilgrims 
who  resorted  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Michael.  Marazion  (pop.  1342)  is 
generally  said  to  have  been  named 
by  the  Jews,  who  had  here  their 
market  for  tin  (Marah  =  bitter,  and 
Zion  =  Jerusalem), though  the  learned 
researches  of  Prof.  Max  Muller  have 
failed  to  discover  any  connection 
whatever  between  the  Jews  and  this 
place.  “  Marghas.”  “maras”  (Cor¬ 
nish),  is  a  market',  ion  and  iou  are 
both  plural  terminations  ;  so  that 
“marghasion”  and  “  marghas-iou  ” 
both  signify  the  “markets,”  and 
afford  satisfactory  etymologies  for 
both  “Marazion  ”  and  “Market  Jew.” 
That  Marazion  was  a  very  ancient 
smelting-place  for  tin  is  proved  by 
the  discovery,  in  1849,  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  bronze  furnace  within  a 
rude  building  of  unhewn  stones  near 
the  western  boundary  of  the  town. 
The  town  was  pillaged  by  the  French 
in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.,  and  again 
by  the  Cornish  rebels  in  that  of 
Edw.  VI.  ;  and  owing  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  priory,  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  Penzance,  it  never 
recovered  its  former  prosperity. 

The  town  has  been  well  drained  and 
has  a  good  water-supply  from  Treas- 
sow  in  Ludgvan  parish.  The  Toion 
Hall  and  St.  Thomas'  Hall  are  new 
buildings,  which  have  done  some¬ 
thing  to  modernise  the  old  narrow 
and  tortuous  street.  The  church  is 
new  and  handsome.  In  the  old  one, 
now  rebuilt,  the  mayor’s  pew  is  said 
to  have  had  a  window  in  the  back  of 
it.  Hence  the  Cornish  proverb, 
“  Like  the  Mayor  of  Market  Jew  sit¬ 
ting  in  his  own  light.” 

The  mayor  and  corporation  of  the 
town  have  been  suppressed  owing  to 
the  decrease  of  the  population.  The 
mayoral  ornaments,  preserved  in  the 
Town  Hall,  are  ancient  and  in¬ 
teresting. 

Marazion  is  now  ecclesiastically 
separated  from  the  old  parish  church 
of  St.  Hilary,  1  m.  E.,  destroyed  by 
fire  (1853)  except  the  spire.  This  one 
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of  the  4  spires  of  Cornwall  was  early 
Dec.,  and  very  handsome ;  it  is  rebuilt 
upon  the  old  lines.  The  churchyard 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
England,  for  it  contains  in  one  form 
or  another  remains  of  every  date 
from  Constantine  to  Victoria.  The 
Constantine  stone,  date  about  a.d. 
313,  contains  an  inscription  in 
honour  of  the  great  emperor,  and 
was  probably  set  up  by  the  district 
military  tribune  or  prefect  of  the 
time.  There  is  also  a  stone  upon 
which  “  Noti-Noti  ”  is  all  that  can  be 
deciphered.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  royal  Cornish 
house  of  the  Dianoti.  Near  the 
church  is  a  Cornu-British  cross,  and 
a  Latin  cross  by  the  gateway.  The 
geologist  will  find  between  Marazion 
and  the  Greeb  Point,  at  low-water, 
the  back  of  a  fault  well  displayed. 
A  causeway  400  yds.  long,  but 
flooded  8  hrs.  out  of  the  12  by  the 
tide,  runs  from  the  beach  to 

St.  Michael’s  Mount,  skirting  on 
the  rt.  an  insulated  mass  of  green¬ 
stone,  resting  on  clay-slate,  called 
the  Chapel  Rock,  and  once  crowned 
with  a  chai^el  (at  which  the  pilgrims 
halted  before  climbing  the  Mount),  a 
few  stones  of  which  only  now  remain  ; 
but  Leland  mentions  it.  At  the  base 
of  the  Mount  lies  a  small  fishing- vil¬ 
lage,  with  a  pop.  of  about  84,  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  harbour  capable  of 
admitting  vessels  of  500  tons.  It 
was  visited  in  1846  by  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  an  event  commemo¬ 
rated  by  a  metal  tablet  in  the  wall  of 
the  E.  pier,  and  by  a  brass  foot¬ 
print  marking  the  spot  on  which  her 
Majesty  placed  her  foot  on  landing. 
From  the  sea,  the  hill  rises  abruptly 
to  a  height  of  230  ft.,  its  sea-margin 
being  about  1  m.  The  body  of  the 
hill  is  of  granite,  but  its  N.  base  of 
slate,  and  from  this  circumstance,  as 
exhibiting  various  phenomena  at  the 
junction  of  these  formations,  this 
rock  of  St.  Michael  has  excited  some 
geological  controversy.  A  section  on 
the  N.W.  side  of  the  rock  shows  2 
other  irregular  patches  of  granite 


bedded  in  the  slate,  with  veins  of 
quartz  traversing  both  slate  and 
granite. 

The  visitor,  after  passing  the  vil¬ 
lage,  will  go  through  a  gateway  at¬ 
tached  to  a  modern  “  lodge,”  built  in 
1877,  and  will  then  wend  his  way  to 
the  summit  by  a  rocky  path,  winding 
and  stony,  the  same  by  which  the 
pilgrims  of  old  plodded  their  way  to 
the  chapel.  About  half-way  up  the 
hill  is  a  tank  called  the  GlayiVs 
Well. 

An  open  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  principal  entrance,  in  front  of 
which  are  2  small  batteries  of  iron 
guns  and  a  third  of  brass,  these  latter 
taken  from  a  French  vessel  during 
the  revolutionary  wars  with  that 
country. 

The  view  hence  is  very  fine. 

The  buildings  originally  were  not 
only  a  fortress,  but  conventual,  of  the 
reformed  Cistercians,  and  of  a  sub¬ 
order  called  Gilbertines. 

The  Church  contained  the  shrine 
of  the  Archangel,  and  was  a  much- 
frequented  resort  of  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  oldest  portion  remaining  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  chapel,  with  its  cen¬ 
tral  tower  of  the  14th  cent. ;  other 
portions  and  insertions  are  of  later 
date. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  who  purchased  the 
Mount  from  Mr.  Basset,  first  fitted 
it  as  a  private  residence,  and  lived 
here. 

Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  the  4th  bart., 
rebuilt  and  converted  the  ruins  of 
the  nuns’  quarters  into  2  drawing¬ 
rooms,  with  a  passage  of  communi¬ 
cation  on  the  S.  side  of  the  chapel 
from  the  other  portions  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Sir  John,  the  5th  bart.,  in  1804 
made  further  alterations  in  the 
church  and  erected  the  stalls,  &c., 
and  in  1826  constructed  the  terrace 
surrounding  the  drawing-rooms,  thus 
connecting  the  N.  and  S.  courts. 
This  Sir  John  also  added  the  orna¬ 
mental  work  to  the  roof-timbers  of 
the  Chevy  Chase  or  dining-room ; 
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previously  the  timbers  were  very 
plain,  and  the  roof  or  ceiling  un¬ 
plastered.  The  present  owner  (Lord 
St.  Levan,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Edward  St.  Aubyn)  has  carried 
out  very  extensive  additions,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  large  block  of  buildings  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  old  works,  the 
rooms  of  which  are  all  below  the 
level  of  the  S.  court,  consisting  of  a 
new  drawing-room,  a  billiard-room, 
a  number  of  bedrooms  of  various 
sizes,  and  a  granite  staircase  leading 
down  from  the  S.  court  to  a  new  E. 
entrance.  A  new  kitchen  and  other 
offices  were  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
structed  under  the  N.  court,  the  solid 
granite  rock  being  excavated  to  make 
room  for  the  same.  Bedrooms  have 
also  been  arranged  in  the  S.  range  of 
buildings,  formerly  the  monks’  dor¬ 
mitory. 

The  owner  allows  the  buildings  to 
be  viewed  in  the  absence  of  his 
family. 

The  principal  rooms  are  the  chapel 
and  the  dining-room,  the  refectory 
of  the  monks,  and  now  called  the 
Chevy  Chase,  because  surrounded  by 
a  cornice  representing  hunting  scenes. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  are  the 
Eoyal  Arms,  dated  1660,  a,t  the 
lower  end  the  Arms  of  the  first 
St.  Aubyn  who  owned  the  Mount. 

TJie  Chevy  Chase  contains  some 
old  furniture,  and  numerous  trophies 
from  the  Soudan  war,  collected  by 
Major  the  Hon.  John  St.  Aubyn. 

The  dwelling-rooms  are  remarkable 
for  the  views  they  command,  and  for 
the  quiet,  only  disturbed  by  the  mur¬ 
muring  of  the  sea  or  the  noise  of  the 
howling  wind,  and  contain,  besides 
family  portraits,  a  very  pretty  pic¬ 
ture  by  Opie  of  his  first  wife’s  sister. 
Miss  Burns,  another  of  Dolly  Pen- 
treath,  and,  also  by  Opie,  one  of  Mrs. 
Bell,  said  to  be  one  of  his  best  pic¬ 
tures. 

From  a  double  flight  of  steps,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  old  sculptured  Cross, 
you  enter  the  Chapel  through  a  fine 
Dec.  door.  The  windows  are  Perp. 
The  tower  is  central  and  of  the  same 
date.  Its  summit  is  270  ft.  above 


the  sands.  The  stalls  were  put  up 
in  1804.  The  chandelier  represents 
St.  Michael,  surmounted  by  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  During  the  repairs  a  low 
Gothic  door  was  discovered  in  the  S. 
wall,  closed  by  masonry,  and  had 
been  concealed  by  a  platform  ;  but, 
on  being  opened,  revealed  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  a  vault  in  which 
were  found  the  bones  of  a  large  man, 
but  no  traces  of  a  coffin— a  mysterious 
circumstance  which  gave  rise  to 
many  conjectures  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  individual  who  had  been  im¬ 
mured.  From  the  chapel  a  newelled 
staircase  leads  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  which  should  be  ascended  for 
the  sake  of  the  prospect,  and  also 
for  a  view  of  the  stone  lantern  on  its 
S.W.  angle.  The  lantern  is  popu¬ 
larly  called  St.  MichacVs  Chair,  since 
it  will  just  allow  of  1  person  sitting 
down  in  it,  but  this,  a  common  feat,  is 
not  devoid  of  risk,  as  the  lantern 
projects,  and  it  requires  a  dexterous 
movement  of  the  body  to  return  to 
the  tower.  Ladies,  however,  not 
unfrequently  find  courage  for  the 
adventure,  as  there  is  a  conceit  that 
the  husband  or  wife  who  first  ob¬ 
tains  a  seat  in  this  chair  will  thereby 
gain  the  ascendency  in  domestic 
affairs.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  stone 
lantern  or  beacon  by  which  the 
fishermen  were  guided  to  their  port  in 
the  winter.  The  grooves  for  the  glass 
and  holes  for  the  bars  remain  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  will  of  Sir  John  Arundell 
(1433)  gives  13s.  to  the  light  of 
St.  Michael  in  the  Mount.  A  similar 
lighthouse  existed  on  the  top  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Ilfracombe. 

History. 

The  old  Cornish  name  of  the  Mount, 
according  to  Carew,  was  Caraclowse 
in  Cowse,  “  carreg  cleug  in  coes,” 
usually  interpreted  the  Grey  Rock  in 
the  Wood  ;  and  seems  to  favour  the 
tradition  that  the  Mount  was  once 
clothed  with  trees  and  situated  some 
distance  from  the  sea.  William  of 
Worcester  asserts  it  positively,  and 
gives  the  Mount  the  English  name 
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of  the  “Hoar  rock  in  the  wood.” 
Prof.  Max  Muller  {Chips,  vol.  iii.) 
shows  that  Worcester  confounds  the 
traditions  of  the  Norman  Mount  St. 
Michael  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Coryiish,  and  considers  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  name  arose  in  the  monastery 
from  a  confusion  between  the  2 
places.  The  Cornish  name  does  not, 
he  suggests,  mean  the  “  Hoar  rock  in 
the  wood,”  but  the  “  Old  rock  of  the 
tomb  ” ;  and  the  terms  “  Mons  Tumba 
in  Cornubia,”  “  St.  Michael  in 
Tumba,”  are  used  to  describe  the 
Cornish  mount,  after  it  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mount  in  Normandy 
— frequently  called  “  Tumba.”  Thus 
the  supposed  authority  for  the  sur¬ 
rounding  forest  vanishes  altogether. 
If  the  Mount  was  ever  surrounded  by 
wood  it  must  have  been  in  days  when 
the  submerged  forest  of  Mount’s  Bay 
was  flourishing,  and  this  takes  us 
back  to  the  age  of  the  Mammoth  and 
Mastodon. 

At  a  very  early  time  this  romantic 
eminence  was  consecrated  to  religion. 
Old  legends  assert  that  the  archangel 
St.  Michael  appeared  to  some  hermits 
upon  one  of  its  crags  ;  and  tradition, 
pointing  to  a  large  rock  on  the  western 
side,  as  the  spot  where  this  vision 
was  seen,  has  given  it  the  appellation 
of  St.  Michael's  Chair,  a  name  er¬ 
roneously  transferred  to  the  lantern 
on  the  tower.  Milton  in  his  Lyciclas 
has  alluded  to  this  apparition  in  the 
following  lines ; — 

“  Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  deiiy’cl, 
Sleep’st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old, 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  Mount 
Looks  toward  Namaiicos  and  Bayona’s  hold  ; 
Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with 
ruth  : 

And,  0  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth.” 

We  have  notices  of  the  Mount 
having  been  a  hallowed  spot  long  be¬ 
fore  Edward  the  Confessor  granted 
it  to  St.  Michael  in  Normandy,  and 
there  is  a  legend  that  in  the  5th  cent. 
St.  Keyne,  a  damsel  of  royal  birth, 
came  here  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  its  tutelary  saint.  At  the 
Conquest,  Edward’s  monastery  fell  to 
the  share  of  Eobert,  Earl  of  Mortain, 
who  bore  the  standard  of  St.  Michael 


in  the  Norman  host,  and  who  con¬ 
firmed  the  grant  which  had  already 
been  made  by  the  Confessor,  bestow¬ 
ing  St.  Michael’s  Mount  in  Cornwall 
on  the  great  Benedictine  House  of 
St.  Michael  “  in  periculo  maris  ”  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Normandy.  The 
Cornish  St.  Michael’s  was  at  first  a 
mere  cell ;  but  afterwards  obtained 
a  distinct  corporate  character,  and 
had  a  convent,  a  seal,  and  a  perpetual 
prior.  The  rock  and  buildings  are 
on  a  small  scale  compared  to  those 
of  St.  Michael’s  in  Normandy ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  resemblance 
of  the  2  rocks  suggested  the  grant  of 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

Both  Mounts  were  fortresses  as  well 
as  religious  houses  ;  both  contained 
garrisons  as  well  as  convents  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  same  tra¬ 
dition  of  extensive  lands  and  for¬ 
ests  submerged  by  the  sea  is  current 
of  both  (but  see  ante).  Under  the 
authority  of  Parliament  this  priory 
was  transferred  by  Hen.  V.  to  the  new 
monastery  of  Sion,  to  which  it  be¬ 
longed  until  the  Dissolution.  After 
that  period  the  families  of  Arundell 
of  Lanherne,  Milliton,  Harris,  Cecil, 
and  Basset  successively  became  its 
proprietors,  and  about  the  year  1660 
it  was  sold  to  the  St.  Aubyns.  It  is 
now  the  residence  of  the  head  of  that 
family.  Lord  St.  Levan. 

The  military  annals  of  the  Mount 
commence  with  King  Kichard’s  cap¬ 
tivity,  when  Henry  de  Pomeroy  gained 
possession  of  the  place,  and  held  it 
in  the  interest  of  John.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  king,  however,  the 
garrison  surrendered,  and,  according 
to  the  tradition,  Pomeroy,  in  despair, 
caused  himself  to  be  bled  to  death. 
In  the  reign  of  Edw.  IV.  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  some  companions,  having 
fled  from  the  field  of  Barnet,  ap¬ 
proached  the  Mount  under  disguise 
of  pilgrims,  and,  thus  effecting  an 
entrance,  prepared  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  last  extremity.  They  re¬ 
pulsed  several  attacks  by  the  sheriff 
of  the  county,  Sir  John  Arundell,  wLo 
was  slain  on  the  sands  and  buried  in 
the  Mount  Church,  and  they  resisted 
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so  manfully  as  to  obtain  a  pardon. 
In  the  reign  of  Hen.  VII.  Lady 
Catherine  Gordon,  the  wife  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  here  found  a  temporary 
asylum,  from  which  she  was  taken 
by  Lord  Daubeny,  and  delivered  to 
the  king.  Again,  during  the  rising 
of  the  Western  counties  in  1549 
(temp.  Edw.  VI.),  the  Mount  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  country,  when  its 
governor,  Humphrey  Arundell  of 
Lanherne,  having  joined  the  rebels, 
it  was  taken  by  a  party  for  the  king, 
but  retaken  by  the  insurgents,  who, 
passing  the  sands  at  low-water, 
stormed  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  then 
the  summit,  by  carrying  trusses  of 
hay  before  them  to  deaden  the  shot. 
They  were,  however,  eventually  driven 
out,  and  their  leader  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  treason  on  the  scaffold.  The 
last  event  of  a  military  nature  which 
occurred  at  the  Mount  was  its  reduc¬ 
tion  by  the  Parliamentary  troops 
under  Col.  Hammond,  the  remains 
of  whose  entrenchments  may  be  seen 
in  the  parish  of  Ludgvan  (Rte.  13). 
Upon  this  occasion  the  garrison  made 
a  stout  defence  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Francis  Basset,  and  upon 
capitulation  obtained  permission  to 
retire  to  the  Isles  of  Scilly. 

For  the  antiquary  the  Mount  of  St. 
Michael  possesses  additional  interest 
as  having  been  considered  the  Iktis 
of  Diod.  Siculus,  to  which  the  Greek 
merchants  traded  for  tin.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  at  least  doubtful ;  and  if  the 
island  can  be  identified  at  all,  Wight 
(Vectis)  seems  to  have  the  best  claim. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  “  Ictis  ”  of 
Diodorus  represents  more  than  one 
insulated  “  emporium  ”  for  tin.  (See 
Introcl.  for  some  remarks  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  on  the  supposed  intercourse 
of  the  Phoenicians  with  Cornwall.) 

The  route  from  Mount’s  Bay  to 
(10  m.)  Helston  is  Bte.  18  reversed. 

On  to  the  Lizard  (10.^-  m.)  from 
Helston  is  described  Kte.  15. 


ROUTE  20. 

PENZANCE  TO  ST.  BUEYAN,  THE  LOGAN 
EOCK,  AND  THE  LANd’s  END. 

Drive.  Places. 

Penzance 
m.  St.  Buryan 
2\  m.  Treen 

Walk. 

I  m.  Logan  Bock 

Drive. 

3|  m.  Land’s  End 

The  most  direct  road  (10  m.)  to 
the  Land’s  End  is  via  Crowsanwra 
and  Sennen.  This  is  perhaps  best 
for  those  going  by  private  carriage, 
as  Scilly  is  more  likely  to  be  visible 
in  the  morning  than  in  the  glare  of 
the  afternoon  sun,  and  the  return 
journey  could  then  be  made  via 
St.  Buryan ;  but  the  public  convey¬ 
ances  take  the  reverse  route.' 

To  the  Land’s  End  via  St.  Bur¬ 
yan  and  the  Logan  Rock  (13  m.,  in¬ 
cluding  the  walk  to  Logan  Rock). 
First  part  hilly. 

The  road  turns  away  rt.  from 
Mount’s  Bay  at  the  fishing-village  of 
Newlyn  (see  Rte.  13),  passing  the 
Gothic  church  and  tin-smelting 
works.  It  leaves  on  rt.  Castle 
Horneck ;  at  the  top  of  the  hill  rt. 
the  direct  road  to  St.  Just  turns  off. 
Among  the  trees  on  rt.  stands  (1  m.) 
Trereife  (pron.  Treeve),  (C.  D.  N. 
Le  Grice,  Esq.)  The  house  is  partly 
covered  with  a  yew-tree  which  has 
been  trained  against  the  wall  (see 
Rte.  13).  Observe  the  4  avenues  at 
the  junction  of  the  4  roads. 

1|^  m.  The  picturesque  Buryas 
Bridge  over  a  little  trout-stream  which 

*  Mr.  J.  D.  Seddiug’s  essay  on  this  district, 
Nature  and  Art  in  Old  Cornwall,  is  well 
worth  the  traveller's  notice. 
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rises  near  Mean  Scryffys,  and  flows 
into  the  bay  at  Newlyn.  An  avenue 
of  elms  leads  to  the  pretty  valley  of 
Nancecothan.  Beyond,  rt.,  is  Tre- 
widclen  (T,  B.  Bolitho,  Esq.),  with  an 
old  cross  opposite  the  lodge. 

2|  m.  The  village  of  DrifF  (or 
Drift),  where  a  road  diverges  rt.  to 
Sancreed  (see  Ete.  21),  and  another 
1.  to  Paul  Cove  and  Lamorna.  We 
pass  the  quaintly  named  Catch ’all 
Inn,  and  at 

m..  Lower  Hendra,  we  leave 
the  direct  road  to  the  Land’s  End, 
by  Sennen  (by  which  we  shall  re¬ 
turn)  ,  and  tending  S.  we  pass  rt.  a  turn¬ 
ing  by  which  the  Nine  Maidens  and 
Boscawen  Circle  might  be  reached,  to 

5|  m.  St.  Buryan,-i?-  now  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  Church  and  a  few  houses, 
but  once  a  place  of  note,  and  the 
seat  of  a  college  of  Augustinian 
canons,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Athelstan,  after  his  conquest  of 
Scilly,  on  the  site  of  the  oratory  of 
St.  Buriana,  “  a  holy  woman  of  Ire¬ 
land,”  who,  according  to  Leland,  was 
believed  to  have  been  a  king’s 
daughter,  and  to  have  landed  with 
the  other  Irish  saints  at  St.  Ives. 
In  the  Exchequer  Domesday  Book  it 
is  stated  that  “  Canonici  S.  Berrione 
tenent  Eglosberrie  qu®  fuit  libera 
tempore  regis  Edwardi.”  “  Eglos¬ 
berrie”  is  the  Cornish  equivalent  for 
the  Church  of  St.  Buryan.  Edward, 
in  1302  A.D.,  granted  to  the  dean  and 
canons  of  St.  Buryan  a  market 
on  Sat.,  and  a  fair  on  the  eve, 
day,  and  morrow  of  St.  Martin. 
There  are  still  4  stalls  in  the  chan¬ 
cel — 1  for  the  dean,  1  for  the  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Kespennel,  1  for  the 
prebendary  of  Trithing,  and  1  for  the 
holder  of  the  prebenda  Parra.  In 
1850  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  for  the  division  of  the  dean¬ 
ery  of  St.  Buryan  into  3  rectories, 
and  abolishing  the  old  royal  peculiar. 

The  present  Church  (restd.  1875), 
probably  the  third  which  has  stood 
here,  is  of  rather  large  size  (date 
15th  cent..  Hen.  VII.),  with  a  nave  of 
5  bays,  N.  and  S.  aisles,  and  a  Chancel 
which,  on  account  of  the  collegiate 


St.  Buryan. 

character  of  the  church,  is  longer 
than  is  customary  in  Cornwall.  On 
the  N.  side  of  the  chancel  is  an 
early  Norm,  arch  and  respond. 
When  the  building  was  repaired  in 
1814  a  fine  carved  rood-screen  was 
destroyed,  the  loss  of  which  is  much 
to  be  deplored.  A  few  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  have  been  pieced  together. 
The  carving  is  fine  bold  work,  of 
grotesque  figures  and  demons  among 
foliage,  grapes,  &c.  In  1875,  also, 
various  changes  were  made  which 
have  not  added  to  the  architectural 
interest.  “  The  old  collegiate  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  ‘  return  stalls  ’  has 
been  destroyed,  the  old  carved  black 
oak  benches  in  the  nave  removed, 
the  roofs  freshly  tunneled  in  plaster 
tied  with  iron  rods,  and  the  window 
jambs  scarified.”  Notice  the  old 
priest’s  door  in  the  S.  wall.  The 
font,  perhaps  E.  E.,  is  of  Ludgvan 
granite,  a  fine-grained  stone  of  a 
kind  no  longer  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  In  the  tower  is  the  13th 
cent,  tombstone  of  Clarice  de  Bol- 
leit,  with  a  floriated  cross  and 
French  inscription,  found  under 
the  churchyard  turf  in  1665.  The 
fine  tower  is  90  ft.  high,  and  com¬ 
mands  an  extensive  view  land  and 
seawards.  Observe  the  height  above 
the  parapet  of  the  staircase  turret. 
This  probably,  as  also  in  the  case  of 
Paul  and  Owinear  towers,  served, 
like  St.  Michael’s  Chair,  as  a  beacon. 
Near  the  porch  is  a  cross  raised  on 
5  steps,  of  unusual  design,  but  prob¬ 
ably  not  earlier  than  the  13th  or 
14th  cent.  There  is  a  second  Cross 
at  the  roadside.  (Small  models  of 
these  may  be  obtained  in  Penzance.) 

Pendrea,  in  this  parish,  was  the 
birthplace  of  William  Noy,  Attorney- 
General  to  Charles  I.,  born  1577. 
(See  Carnanton.) 

1  m.  S.E.  of  the  church,  on  the 
estate  of  Borliven,  at  a  spot  still 
called  the  Sentry,  or  Sanctuary,  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  chapel, 
destroyed  by  Shrubsall,  an  icono¬ 
clastic  Cromwellian. 

[From  St.  Buryan,  Penzance  can  be 
reached  by  Lamorna  and  Mousehole 
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(8 1  m.),  visiting  on  the  way  an  inter¬ 
esting  group  of  objects — the  Fogou, 
near  Trewoofe,  the  Pipers,  and  the 
Merry  Maidens  at  Eosmoddress. 

At  the  head  of  Lamorna  valley,  on 
an  estate  called  Trewoofe  or  Troove, 
is  a  triple  entrenchment,  in  which  is 
a  subterranean  passage  called  the 
Fogou  (Cornish,  a  cavern),  36  ft.  long, 
5  ft.  wide,  and  6  ft.  high,  formed  of 
2  jDarallel  walls  of  unhewn  and  un¬ 
cemented  stones,  and  roofed  with 
stone  slabs  covered  with  thick  turf, 
with  a  branch  passage  at  the  side. 
Its  very  narrow  entrance  is  now 
nearly  hidden  under  the  gorse-bushes. 
Its  age,  use,  and  origin  are  equally 
uncertain.  Similar  caves  exist  in 
Cornwall  (4  at  least),  in  Scot¬ 
land  (near  Aberdeen,  and  at  Blair¬ 
gowrie,  where  one  has  been  turned 
up  100  yds.  in  length),  and  in  Ire¬ 
land,  where  they  are  almost  always 
connected  with  “raths”  or  forts, 
sometimes  within,  sometimes  outside, 
the  walls.  In  all  these  caves  there 
are  many  chambers  communicating 
one  with  another.  They  were  either 
places  for  concealment  in  disturbed 
times,  or  storehouses.  In  this  cave 
of  Trewoofe  a  party  of  Cavaliers  is 
said  to  have  been  successfully  hidden 
by  Mr.  Levelis  of  Trewoofe,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Eoyal  cause  in 
1646.  The  ornamented  doorway  of 
the  manor-house  {temp.  Hen.  VIII.) 
only  remains.  Notice,  above,  the 
canting  arms  of  the  family  of  Le 
Veale  (softened  to  Levelis),  a  chevron 
between  3  calves’  heads. 

^  m.  S.W.  of  Trewoofe  is  the  ham¬ 
let  of  Bolleit  or  Boleigh  (accent  on 
the  last  syllable),  the  Place  of 
Slaughter.,  or  the  House  of  Blood, 
traditionally  the  scene  of  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Britons  by  Athel- 
stan  in  the  year  936.  The  Pipers, 
rt.  of  the  road,  are  2  rude  stone 
pillars  of  granite,  erect,  about  320  ft. 
apart,  13 1  ft.  and  15. j  ft.  high,  and 
which  perhaps  mark  the  burial- 
place  of  those  slain  in  this  fight. 
They  have  received  their  present 
appellation  from  their  vicinity  to 
the  stone  circle  called  the  Merry 


Maidens,  but  are  also  known  as  the 
Giant's  Grave,  a  name  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  appropriate,  “  for  these 
monoliths,  together  with  another 
(Goon  Rith  =  the  ‘  Bed  Downs  ’), 
10  ft.  high,  350  yds.  to  the  W.  of 
the  circle,  and  5  barrows  in  the 
vicinity,  imply  a  necropolis.”  This 
is  the  only  instance  of  any  tradi¬ 
tional  history  attaching  to  crom¬ 
lechs  and  barrows  in  Cornwall. 
Beyond  Boleigh  is  the  hamlet  of 

Newtown,  on  high  ground,  with  a 
delightful  view  over  the  country, 
which  is  rendered  beautiful  by  the 
wild  valleys  and  the  many  crofts  of 
furze,  heather,  and  grey  stones.  A 
turn  in  the  road  brings  us  to  a  way- 
side  cross  and  a  solitary  cottage. 
Immediately  opposite,  by  the  side  of 
a  gate,  is  a  holed  stone,  6  ft.  high, 
with  a  hole  6  in.  in  diam. ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was 
another  stone  of  the  same  character, 
rather  smaller.  A  third  is  said  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
holed  stones  are  found  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  but  not  in  Wales,  and 
were  siipposed  (by  Borlase)  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Druids  to  fasten 
their  victims  to,  preparatory  to 
sacrifice. 

In  a  field  1.  of  the  road,  on  the 
estate  of  Eosmoddress,  is  the  circle 
of  stones  known  as  the 

Dawns  Men,  the  Stone  Dafice  or 
Dancing  Stones,  and  popularly  as 
the  Mej'ry  Maidens,  from  a  legend 
that  these  stones  were  once  young 
women,  who  were  thus  transformed 
for  dancing  on  the  Sabbath.  This 
remarkable  monument  consists  of  a 
very  perfect  circle  of  19  granite 
stones  of  no  great  size,  all  of  which 
are  now  upright,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  the  name  of  the 
farm  on  which  it  is  situated  (Eos¬ 
moddress  —  i.e.  Ehos  modris  —  the 
moor  of  the  circle).  At  the  E.  side 
there  is  a  gap,  where  there  may  have 
been  another  stone. 

1  m.  W.  of  Lamorna  (Ete.  13, 
Excursion  /)  is  the  headland  of  Cam 
Boscawen,  remarkable  for  some 
rocks  BO  placed  as  to  form  an  arch- 
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way,  through  which  a  person  can 
pass.  Their  arrangement  has  been 
attributed  by  Borlase  to  the  Druids, 
but  is  probably  natural.  Boskenjia 
(Paynter  family)  is  near  this  head¬ 
land,  and  is  ao  wild  and  secluded  a 
place  of  residence  as  can  well  be 
imagined.] 

Leaving  St.  Buryan,  the  road  to 
Land’s  End  leads  through  unin¬ 
teresting  country  till  a  steep  de¬ 
scent  is  reached,  when  an  equally 
steep  ascent  brings  us  into  the  vil¬ 
lage  of 

8  m.  Trereen  or  Treryn  (Tre-ryn 
=  town  of  the  promontory  or  cape), 
a  village  |  m.  distant  from  the  Lo¬ 
gan,  which  is  reached  by  a  cross 
field-path,  along  the  tops  of  the  stone 
hedges. 

Ti’eryji  Castle,  or  Treryn  Dinas,  is 
a  magnificent  headland  of  granite, 
which  by  itself  would  amply  repay 
an  excursion  from  Penzance,  but 
besides  possesses  great  interest  as 
being  the  site  of  one  of  the  finest 
examjDles  of  a  cliff  castle,  and  of  the 
celebrated 

Logan  Stone  {logging  —  rocking),  a 
block  of  granite  weighing  upwards  of 
00  tons  (65‘8  tons,  Maculloch),  but 
so  nicely  balanced  that  it  may  be 
made  to  oscillate  on  its  point 
of  support.  In  1821  Lieut.  Gold¬ 
smith  (a  nephew  of  the  poet),  in 
command  of  a  revenue  cruiser  — 
perhaps  incited  to  the  feat  by  the 
confident  assertion  of  Borlase  that 
“it  is  morally  impossible  that  any 
lever,  or  indeed  any  force,  however 
applied  in  a  mechanical  way,  can 
remove  the  Logan  Kock  from  its 
present  situation” — overturned  it 
with  the  assistance  of  his  boat’s 
crew.  The  Admiralty  ordered  him 
to  replace  it,  and  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  sent  machinery, 
with  which,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  task  was  accomplished.  It 
may  be  noted  that  there  are  2  Logan 
Stones,  the  smaller  one  lower  down 
and  easily  reached.  The  climb  to 
the  larger  stone  is  not  easy,  nor 
altogether  safe,  for  persons  unac- 
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customed  to  active  exercise.  The 
rock  basins  in  the  granite  are  re¬ 
markable,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Druids  in  their  religious 
ceremonies. 

Castle  Treryn.  The  headland  of 
Treryn  seems  to  have  been  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  or  fortress  of  the  ancient 
inhab.  of  the  country ;  it  is  iso¬ 
lated  by  a  triple  entrenchment  of 
earth  and  stones,  forming  a  line  of 
defence  of  which  the  vallum  is  about 
15  ft.  high.  Hence  the  title  of  castle. 
Many  of  the  Cornish  headlands  are 
cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  a  sort 
of  scarp  and  breast  -  work.  The 
“  Black  Head  ”  in  St.  Austell  parish 
is  a  good  example,  but  this  is  the  best 
of  all.  Others  are  to  be  traced  on 
Bamehead,  the  Dodman,  Cuddan 
Point,  and  Tintagel.  These  “  cliff 
castles  ”  have  been  assigned  to 
Britons,  Komans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
Irish  ;  and  it  seems  quite  impossible 
to  determine  by  whom  they  were 
originally  constructed.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  certainly  far  less  probable  that 
they  should  be  the  work,  as  is  often 
suggested,  of  invading  foes,  who  would 
often  have  had  nowhere  near  either 
to  land  or  to  shelter  their  ships,  than 
“  the  last  strongholds  of  the  natives 
themselves,  driven  seaward  before  a 
stronger  race  advancing  on  them 
from  the  East.” — Blight.  Similar  re¬ 
mains  exist  on  the  W.  coast  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  of  Ireland,  and  are  frequent 
on  the  coast  of  Wales,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  David’s. 

Passing  through  this  ancient  ram¬ 
part,  we  gain  the  promontory  by  a 
very  steep  descent  leading  to  a  nar¬ 
row  isthmus,  and  scale  it  by  a  well- 
worn  path.  The  best  point  of  view 
is  from  theE.  group  of  rocks,  whence 
the  Logan  Stone  is  first  seen,  and  the 
Castle-peak,  the  summit  of  the  pile, 
is  reached  by  climbing  up  the  natural 
crannies  and  steps  in  the  rock  and 
squeezing  through  a  narrow  fissure — 
a  somewhat  difficult  scramble.  Tlie 
granite,  shaggy  with  hyssiis  (old 
man’s  beard),  is  weathered  into  rhom- 
boidal  masses,  and,  assuming  in 
places  a  porphyritic  character,  is 
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marked  by  vivid  colours.  On  either 
side  the  eye  gazes  down  over  the  edge 
of  abrupt  precipices  upon  the  sea 
200  or  300  ft.  below. 

Many  hours  may  be  pleasantly 
passed  here.  Along  the  steeply 
shelving  shore  are  numerous  fine 
earns,  and  so  clear  is  the  water  that 
the  sands  below  it  may  be  seen 
moving  as  the  waves  roll  past.  Cor¬ 
morants  cluster  on  the  outlying  rocks, 
and  little  companies  of  mullet  and 
bass  wander  from  cove  to  cove,  while 
fragments  of  some  recent  wreck  may 
be  seen  drifting  past  with  the  current. 
On  the  E.  side  are  the  recess  called 
Gampen  Seez  and  the  pretty  little 
Pcjiherth  Cove,  I  m. ;  and  on  the 
W.  a  beautiful  bay  which  sweeps 
round  to  the  valley  of  Portheurnow 
and  the  headland  of  Pedn  Maen  an 
Mor.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
view  of  Treryn  Dinas  is  from  a  short 
distance  out  to  sea,  and  those  who  do 
not  mind  a  stiff  climb  will  find  it 
worth  while  to  descend  the  rough 
track  to  Pedn  Youndev  ov  TrerynCove, 
^  m.  W.,  for  the  sake  of  the  striking 
effect  the  headland  presents  from 
there. 

In  the  early  spring  the  blue  flowers 
of  the  Scilla  verna  are  found  on  the 
turf  about  the  cliffs. 


The  Logan  to  the  Land's  End. — 
Carriage-Road. 

A  very  dull  carriage-road  leads 

m.)  direct  to 

11^  m.  Land’s  End.-^  In  fine 
weather  a  couple  of  hours  may  be 
pleasantly  spent  wandering  along 
the  cliffs  here. 

Land’s  End,  the  Farthest  Land — is 
the  Pemuithstart—i.e.  the  start  (Sax.) 
or  “  end  ”  of  Penwith  (  =  Celt.  chief 
headland),  as  the  hundred  is  still 
called  ;  the  Bolerium  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  most  westerly  point  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

It  is  wholly  composed  of  granite, 
toned  by  the  spray  of  the  sea  and  the 
mists  driven  past  it  from  the  Atlantic 
to  a  warm  red,  stained  with  grey  and 


I  russet  and  gold,  but  gleaming  in  the 
:  more  sheltered  parts  with  bright  yel- 
j  low  as  the  sunlight  breaks  over  them. 
Its  extreme  point,  a  long  low  promon¬ 
tory  of  granite,  bristling  with  spines, 
descends  into  the  sea  like  the  snout 
of  an  alligator.  It  is  pierced  by  a 
natural  tunnel,  and  is  not  above 
60  ft.  in  height ;  but  the  cliffs  rise 
I  on  either  hand  to  a  much  greater 
elevation,  and  below  them,  in  gloomy 
recesses,  lie  huge  rocks,  rounded 
like  pebbles  and  eternally  buffeted, 
and  the  mouths  of  caverns  in  which 
the  voice  of  the  sea  is  never  hushed. 
“  The  rocks  with  their  perpendicular 
stratification  tell  of  volcan  ic  upheaval ; 
their  seams  and  fissures  being  empha¬ 
sised  and  beautified  by  the  action  of 
the  weather.  The  huge  boulders  and 
great  cubical  rocks  piled  up  fantasti¬ 
cally  all  around  are  coated  with  grey 
lichen  with  a  beard  3  in.  long,  spotted 
here  and  there  with  yellow  lichen 
that  eats  like  rust  into  the  surface  of 
the  rock.  Black  dank  moss  has  taken 
possession  of  the  thin  layer  of  soil, 
while  the  main  sweep  of  the  cliff- side 
is  decorated  with  thrift.” — J.  D.  S. 
The  view  includes,  beyond  the  min¬ 
gled  tints  of  emeralds,  amethysts,  and 
sapphires'  of  the  near  waters,  an  ex¬ 
panse  of  ocean  which  merges  across 
the  waste  in  the  grey  horizon,  and 
when  the  winds  are  abroad  presents 
a  spectacle  of  grandeur  which  is 
truly  sublime.  At  these  times  balls 
of  foam  of  the  size  of  cricket-balls 
are  often  driven  inland  for  miles. 

The  line  of  coast,  as  seen  from 
this  promontory,  terminates  N.  with 
Cap)e  Cormuall  (alt.  230  ft.),  and 
between  that  point  and  the  Land’s 
End  is  indented  by  Whitesand  Bay, 
which  affords  a  shelter  to  vessels 
when  the  winds  are  adverse  in  the 
Channel.  It  is  said  that  this  bay 
was  the  landing-place  of  Athelstan 
after  his  conquest  of  Scilly,  of  King 
Stephen  in  1135,  of  King  John  when 
he  returned  from  Ireland,  and  of 
Perkin  Warbeck  in  his  final  attempt 
upon  the  crown  in  1407.  Some  rare 
microscopic  shells  are  to  be  found 
upon  its  sands,  and  on  its  western 
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side,  near  Sennen  Cove,  a  patch  of 
slate  enters  the  granite.  Under  the 
point  of  the  Land’s  End  is  the  Pele 
(a  spire)  Bock  ;  out  at  sea  N.N.W. 
the  Shark's  Fin ;  to  the  S.  the 
Armed  Knight,  cased  in  solid  stone  ; 
and  on  the  profile  of  Cam  Kei  Dr. 
Johnson's  Head,  a  very  whimsical 
resemblance,  even  to  the  wig. 

Ij  m.  W.  from  the  shore  the 
Longships  Lighthouse  rises  from  a 
cluster  of  rocks.  It  was  erected  in 
1793  by  a  Mr.  Smith,  whose  enter¬ 
prise  was  rewarded  by  a  toll  levied 
on  shipping  for  a  limited  number 
of  years.  It  is  now  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Trinity  House.  The 
tower  is  built  of  granite,  and  the 
circumf,  at  the  base  is  68  ft.,  the 
height  from  the  rock  to  the  vane  of 
the  lantern  52  ft.,  and  from  the  sea 
to  the  foot  of  the  building  71  ft.,  and 
yet  the  lantern  has  been  frequently 
shivered  by  the  waves.  The  patch 
of  slate  which  runs  out  from  Sennen 
Cove  constitutes  the  rock  upon  which 
the  lighthouse  stands,  the  rest  of  the 
cluster  consisting  of  granite. 

In  clear  weather  the  Islands  of 
Scilly,  about  9  leagues  distant,  may 
be  distinguished  upon  the  western 
horizon.  Their  appearance  under 
a  setting  sun  is  eminently  beautiful, 
but  they  are  more  frequently  visible 
in  the  light  of  a  clear  morning. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  these 
islands  were  once  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  tract  of  country 
called  the  Lyonnesse—i'hdJ  “sweet 
land  of  Lyonnesse,”  where,  according 
to  the  poet,  fell  the  heroic  King 
Arthur,  when 

“  All  (lay  long  the  noise  of  battle  roll’d 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea.’’ 

Spenser  has  given  us  a  glimpse  of 
this  legendary  region,  which  he 
places  on  the  confines  of  Fairyland  ; 
but  the  chroniclers  enter  into  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  tell  us  how  it  contained 
140  parish  churches,  and  was  swept 
away  by  a  sudden  inundation.  At 
the  present  day  the  sea  which  flows 
between  Scilly  and  the  mainland  is 


known  by  the  denomination  of  Le- 
thowsow,  or  the  Lioness ;  the  race 
between  the  Longships  and  the 
Land’s  End  being  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Gibben,  or  the  Kettle's 
Bottojn. 

The  Wolf  Lighthouse  stands  upon 
a  dangerous  rock  of  felspar-por¬ 
phyry,  called  the  Wolf,  situated  8  m. 
S.W.  from  the  shore.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  deep  water  on  all  sides 
but  the  S.E.,  from  which  a  reef  ex¬ 
tends.  The  rock  rises  in  the  highest 
part  only  17  ft.  above  Zo?(;-water, 
and  stands  directly  in  the  way 
of  ships  making  for  the  Channel — 
so  dangerously  that  in  1860  the 
Trinity  Board  determined  to  build 
a  Lighthouse  on  it.  Exposed  to  a 
terrific  sea,  the  difficulties  and  dan¬ 
gers  of  erecting  such  a  structure 
on  it  were  as  great  as  ever  beset 
the  work  of  an  engineer.  The  foun¬ 
dation  was  begun  in  March  1862  ; 
but  only  83  hrs.  work  could  be 
done  in  that  year,  although  every 
opportunity  was  eagerly  seized.  The 
building  was  continued  till  1869, 
when  the  last  stone  of  the  tower  was 
laid.  It  was  designed  by  James 
Walker,  engineer  of  the  board,  and 
superintended  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and 
cost  62,726Z.  The  tower  is  116  ft. 
4  in.  high  ;  the  diam.  at  the  base  is 
41  ft.  8  in.  It  is  built  of  granite, 
each  stone  being  dovetailed  horizon¬ 
tally  and  vertically,  aud  secured  by 
strong  bolts  of  yellow  metal.  The 
strength  and  solidity  are  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  in  the  Eddystone  or  the 
Bishop  Bock  lighthouses ;  but  these 
far  exceed  the  Wolf  in  grace  of  out¬ 
line.  The  light  exhibits  alternate 
flashes  of  red  and  white  at  half- 
minute  intervals.  Landing  on  the 
rock  is  not  easy.  The  tides  round 
it  are  very  strong,  and  “  set  ”  about 
it  in  a  circle,  giving  little  chance  to 
the  strongest  swimmer. 


It  is  an  interesting  but  rough 
walk  along  the  shore  N.  to  Cape 
Cornwall  and  Botallack  Mine,  which 
is  about  5  m.  distant  (see  Bte.  21). 
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There  are  several  striking  points 
on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

Pechi  Men  Dim,  the  Head  of  Black 
Rock.  The  Sliay'k's  Fin  lies  between 
this  headland  and  the  Longships, 
and  the  Irish  Lady  (so  called  be¬ 
cause  an  Irish  lady  drowned  here  is 
said  to  haunt  the  spot  still)  rises 
from  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs.  A  very  perfect  specimen  of 
a  cliff-castle  may  be  found  between 
the  Land’s  End  and  Pedn  Men  Dhu. 
It  is  called  Maen  Castle. 

Sennen  Cove  and  its  little  village, 
boasting  a  pilchard-fishery  and  hsh- 
cellars.  Here  the  traveller  has  en¬ 
tered  Whitesand  Bay.  Observe  the 
junction  of  the  granite  and  slate. 

Cam  Olva,  the  Cam  at  the  Head  of 
the  Breach :  the  breach  being  called 

Vellan  Breath,  the  Mill  in  the 
Sand.  The  origin  of  the  name  of 
this  sandy  hollow  was  ascertained 
a  few  years  ago,  when  the  remains 
of  a  tin  stream-work,  together  with 
the  skeleton  and  horns  of  a  deer, 
and  an  oak  with  its  branches  and 
leaves,  were  discovered  about  30  ft. 
beneath  the  surface.  The  shore 
scene  here  is  of  singular  beauty. 

Car7i  Towan,  the  Cam  in  the  Sand. 

Cam  Barges,  the  Kite’s  Cam. 

Cam  Crease,  the  Middle  Cam. 

Cam  Kei,  the  Dog’s  Cam. 

Aire,  the  Inner  Point,  as  being  in¬ 
side  Cape  Cornwall.  This  headland  is 
the  northern  boundary  of  Whitesand 
Bay. 

Cam  Venton,  the  Cam  near  the 
Well. 

Cam  Kreigle,  the  Cam  from 
luhence  to  call  or  cry  ;  probably  so 
named  as  a  station  of  the  Imers  in 
the  pilchard-fishery. 

Cam  Mellyn,  the  Yclloiu  Cam. 

Polpry,  the  Clay  Pit. 

Cam  Leskez,  the  Cam  of  Light ; 
which  was  so  called,  says  Borlase, 
from  the  Druid  fires  which  were 
kindled  on  it— a  guess  which  need 
not  be  insisted  on.  The  true  word 
is  probably  leskedd — broad  and 
slanting. 

Cam  Wcfhan,  the  Cam  of  Trees  ; 


and  here,  remarks  the  same  author, 
“  an  oak-tree  is  still  (1769)  to  be 
seen  growing  among  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks.” 

Cam  or  Carreg  Glos,  the  Grey  or 
Hoary  Rock — an  appropriate  name, 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  moss 
and  lichens  with  which  the  head¬ 
land  is  covered. 

Cape  Cormuall  (see  Kte.  21). 
About  1  m.  beyond  it  is  Botallack, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Cornish  mines. 


Logaji  Rock  to  Land’s  End  by 
the  Sea-cliff  (7  m.) 

Unquestionably  the  finest  cliff- 
scenery  in  W.  Cornwall  lies  between 
the  Logan  Bock  and  the  Land’s  End  ; 
the  2  finest  points  are  *Tol  Pedn 
Penwith  and  Pardenick  Point.  The 
only  way  to  see  it  thoroughly  is  to 
walk  along  the  top  of  the  cliff.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  effect  this. 
The  distance  is  about  7  m.,  and  from 
2  to  4  hrs.  may  be  spent  en  route, 
according  to  the  pace  walked  and  the 
time  spent  looking  at  the  scenery. 
It  is  a  rough  walk  of  ups  and  downs. 
They  who  are  not  good  walkers,  or 
have  not  time  to  spare,  should  be 
driven  in  their  carriage  as  near  Par¬ 
denick  Pomt  as  they  can.  No  car¬ 
riage  can  approach  within  1  m.  of 
Tol  Pedn  Pejiwith ;  and  if  that  is 
not  too  far  for  the  pedestrian,  it  can 
be  taken  on  the  way  from  Logan. 
The  Penzance  drivers  know  where  to 
put  one  down  at  the  nearest  point. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
most  remarkable  points  and  objects 
the  pedestrian  will  see  on  his  walk 
along  the  cliff. 

Starting  from  the  Logan,  we  reach 

Pedn  Vounder  (a  lane),  or  Treryn 
Cove,  a  narrow  cove.  Experienced 
climbers  will  descend  the  track  down 
the  cliff.  At  this  point  the  pedes¬ 
trian  should  turn  and  look  back,  as 
from  it  the  finest  view  of  Treryn 
Castle  is  to  be  obtained.  The  Logan 
Rock  is  seen  on  the  second  ridge  of 
rocks  inland. 
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Forth  Selliy  the  Cove  of  Eels  {i.e.  ' 
Conger-eels). 

Forth  Kernow  (now  spelt  Porth- 
curnow),  the  “Port  of  Cornwall,”  or 
perhaps  more  properly  “  Port  of  the 
horn,”  i.e.  horn-shaped.  The  rocks 
are  magnificent,  and  the  sands  formed 
entirely  of  curious  shells.  As  many 
as  150  varieties  have  been  found ; 
but  the  abundance  of  certain  species 
depends  in  a  measure  on  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind,  which,  to  be  favour¬ 
able,  should  blow  from  the  shore. 

Porth-curnow  beach  extends  for 
some  miles  out  to  sea,  and  is  thus 
especially  well  suited  for  landing 
telegraph-cables.  The  first,  to  Lisbon, 
was  laid  1870  ;  another,  to  Vigo,  in 
1873;  a  third,  to  Gibraltar,  in  1887  ; 
while  a  post-office  telegraph-cable 
from  the  Scilly  Islands  is  also 
beached  here.  The  Eastern  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  have  erected  a  large  pile  of 
buildings  for  the  necessary  offices, 
and  also  a  line  of  villas  for  the  staff, 
while  in  1883  a  large  room  was  built 
by  public  subscription  for  S.  school, 
&c.  The  staff  consists  of  about  50 
men  and  youths,  the  latter  training 
for  the  company’s  foreign  stats. 
Thus  within  the  last  ^  of  a  cent,  a 
dreary  chine  has  been  converted  into 
a  pretty  valley.  The  Eastern  Tele¬ 
graph  Station  will  well  repay  a  visit. 

Pedn  Maen  an  Mar,  the  stone  head¬ 
land  in  the  sea.  At  its  foot  is 

Manach  Point,  the  Monk's  Point, 
a  pile  of  granite. 

St.  Levan,  a  remote  and  lonely 
place.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no 
village  at  the  spot  called  St.  Levan 
church-town ;  but  there  are  several 
distinct  hamlets,  of  which  Treen  and 
Porthgwarra  are  the  largest.  *  A 
number  of  houses  have  been  built 
in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  last 
25  yrs. 

The  interesting  little  CMirch  is  late 
Perp.  (the  transept  may  be  rude 
E.E.),  and  would  be  worth  a  visit  if 
only  for  its  situation  in  a  wild  dell, 
so  abrupt  that  the  church,  all  but  the 
topmost  pinnacles,  disappears  from 
sight  almost  immediately  on  the  E. 
or  W.  It  is  so  small  a  structure 


that  the  arches  of  the  arcade  are  only 
6  ft.  8  in.  clear  span.  Traces  of 
colouring  still  remain  on  walls  and 
screen.  The  old  seats  and  screens 
are  almost  covered  with  enriched 
work  of  fine  quality.  “  Four  out  of 
five  bays  of  the  chancel-screen  re¬ 
main  ;  almost  the  whole  of  the  surface 
is  strewn  with  carving;  we  note  that 
the  carver  bas  finished  the  tracery 
points  and  crockets  with  beast  heads  ; 
the  very  beads  of  the  moulding,  which 
a  craftsman  nowadays  is  content  to 
let  a  machine  do,  are  twisted  and  en¬ 
riched  ;  the  styles  have  griffins, 
snakes,  and  cordage  intertwined  with 
the  foliage — Celtic  to  the  core,  as  all 
Cornish  work  is,  wfith  its  serpent 
device.  The  panels  are  adorned 
with  shields,  monograms,  and  in¬ 
struments  of  the  Passion ;  the  square 
panels  near  the  ground  have  birds 
beasts,  and  portraits  of  men  and 
women.” — Seclcling.  On  the  bench- 
ends  are  jesters  in  cap  and  bells 
(Ps.  liii.  2),  a  shepherd,  crook  in 
hand,  and  a  pilgrim  monk  with 
scallop-shell,  &c.  The  foiit  is  pecu¬ 
liar,  of  chalice  shape,  with  shallow 
tracery  panels,  and  the  pulpit  with 
inlays  of  Catholic  imagery  is  worth 
notice,  as  an  instance  of  adherence 
to  traditional  designs  as  late  as  1752. 
In  the  porch  is  a  curious  square  stoup. 
In  the  churchyard  is  a  fine  old  cross, 
andlych-stonesatthe  entrances.  At 
the  E.  entrance  is  embedded  in  the  wall 
on  one  side  a  small  cross,  and  on  the 
other  a  crucifix.  In  the  parish  are 
3  other  crosses — one  in  the  field  near 
the  church;  another  on  the  field- 
path  leading  to  Sawah  ;  the  third  in 
the  hamlet  of  Trebehor. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  stream,  is  the  ruin 
of  the  ancient  baptistery  or  well  of 
St.  Levan,  who,  according  to  the 
legend,  supported  himself  by  fishing. 
He  caught  only  one  fish  a  day.  But 
once,  when  his  sister  and  her  child 
came  to  visit  him,  after  catching  a 
chad,  which  he  thought  not  dainty 
enough  to  entertain  them,  he  threw 
it  again  into  the  sea.  The  same  fish 
was  caught  3  times  ;  and  at  last  the 
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saint  accepted  it,  cooked,  and  placed 
it  before  his  guests,  when  the  child 
was  choked  by  the  first  mouthful, 
and  St.  Levan  saw  in  the  accident  a 
punishment  for  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  fish  which  Providence  had 
sent  him.  The  chad  is  still  called 
here  “  chack-cheeld  ”  =  choke-child. 

Cam  Vessacks,  the  Outside  Rock, 
so  called  from  a  rock  lying  off  the 
point. 

Pol  Ledan,  the  Broad  Pool. 

Cam  Scathe  {Scatha  =  &  ferry¬ 
boat), 'f.e.  a  protecting  earn  for  boats, 
is  the  E.  point  of  the  cove. 

Portligwarra  (port  of  refuge),  a  ro¬ 
mantic  fishing-station,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  wide  valley,  where  a  roadway  to 
the  shore  is  formed  by  tunnels  driven 
through  a  tongue  of  granite.  It  is 
famous  for  lobsters,  which  are  caught 
on  the  Eundlestone.  Lodgings  can 
be  had  in  some  of  the  cottages. 

Polostoc,  the  Headland  in  the  form 
of  a  cap  (the  fisherman’s  cap).  It  is 
one  of  the  grandest  rocks  onTol  Pedn. 
The  granite  has  the  appearance  of 
sable  drapery  hanging  in  folds. 

^•Tol  Pedn  Penwith,  the  Holed 
Headland  in  Penwith.  This  grandest 
l^romontory  in  the  Land’s  End  forms 
the  W.  boundary  of  Mount’s  Bay,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the 

Funnel  Rock,  a  deep  well-like 
chasm,  the  bottom  of  which,  opening 
to  the  sea,  may  be  visited  at  low- 
water.  A  person  accustomed  to 
cliffs  may  find  his  way  down  over 
the  granite,,  which,  by  its  roughness, 
affords  a  secure  footing,  and  at  any 
state  of  the  tide  he  may  descend  to 
the  level  of  the  sea.  He  will  then 
gain  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
columns  of  weather-beaten  stone, 
which  rudely  resemble  Gothic  spires. 
An  old  legend  says  that  all  the  West- 
country  witches  used  to  assemble 
here  before  starting  for  Brittany. 
Cam  Mellyn,  the  Yellow  Cam,  in  a 
golden  coat  of  lichen,  rises  directly 
before  him  ;  beyond  it  is  Carji 
Brawse,  the  Great  Cam,  and  island 
rocks  at  its  foot,  and  in  the  distance 
the  Longships.  1  m.  off  the  pro¬ 
montory  a  dark  s^Deck  and  a  ring  of 


foam  mark  the  Eundlestone  or  Run- 
7iel  Stone,  a  point  of  granite  4  yds. 
long  by  2  in  breadth,  rising  from  the 
deep  sea.  2  beacons  on  the  head¬ 
land  indicate  its  position.  But  it  is 
the  cause  of  repeated  and  fatal  dis¬ 
asters.  In  1854,  during  a  fog,  a 
French  brig  and  2  English  schooners 
were  wrecked  upon  it  one  after  the 
other.  In  1855  the  Trinity  House 
erected  upon  it,  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  an  iron  beacon  and  mast, 
surmounted  by  a  ball;  but  in  a 
severe  winter’s  gale  of  1856  the 
whole  fabric  was  washed  away.  Tol 
Pedn  is  well  known  to  geologists  as 
affording  fine  examples  of  granite 
veins  in  granite;  and  it  likewise 
contains  a  quantity  of  black  schorl, 
which  is  distributed  in  patches,  and 
generally  occurs  in  crystals  in  a 
matrix  of  quartz. 

Por  Loe  (Lake  Port),  a  small  rocky 
recess,  where  an  Indiaman  was 
wrecked  some  years  ago. 

Cam  Barra  {a  loaf).  Cam  reseni- 
blmg  loaves,  but  in  which  other  freaks 
of  form  may  be  discerned. 

Zawn  Kellis  or  Gellis,  the  Hidden 
Cavern. 

Mill  Bay  or  Na^i-jozel  (the  cove 
under  the  cliff),  a  wild  romantic 
scene.  By  the  shore  are  the  ruins 
of  the  mill. 

Cam  Pendoiver,  earn  at  the  head 
of  the  water,  i.e.  of  the  streams 
which  flow  into  Mill  Bay. 

Zawn  Pyg  C  pyg"  is  “one  of 
many  ”  ;  it  is  connected  with  bichan 
=  small).  The  cave  is  known  also  by 
a  prettier  name — Song  of  the  Sea. 
It  is  a  dark  tunnel,  or  chink,  in  a 
point  of  Pendower,  through  which 
the  dight  streams  and  the  waves  roll 
with  fine  effect.  Taking  the  cave  for 
the  eye,  and  the  tongue  of  rock  for 
the  beak,  the  resemblance  to  a  bird’s 
head  is  obvious.  A  path  —  but  a 
rugged  one — leads  along  the  steep 
side  of  the  bay,  j)assing  some  exca¬ 
vations  where  miners  have  broken 
ground  in  search  of  tin,  but  with  no 
great  success.  On  the  W.  is  a  pic¬ 
turesque  crane  at  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  for  raising  sand  from  the  beach. 
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his  is  effected  by  an  ingenious  con¬ 
trivance. 

Cam  Voel,  the  “  Mounds  ”  of  Rocks, 
crowned  by  piles  of  rock  ;  and  below 
them  is  a  beautiful  slope  of  turf, 
commanding  the  coast  eastward  as  far 
as  Tol  Pedn.  The  W,  side  is  precipi¬ 
tous,  slanting  sheer  to  Zawn  Reeth. 

Zawn  Beeth,  the  Sand  Cave.  It 
is  a  wild  and  magnificent  archway, 
noble  in  its  dimensions,  and  well 
worth  a  visit ;  and  the  descent  to  it 
by  the  chine  is  quite  practicable, 
though  not  very  easy. 

Moz7'ang  Pool,  the  Maid's  Pool ; 
adapted  for  bathing. 

Pai'denick,  or  Pradanack  (collec¬ 
tion  or  “herd”  of  rocks).  This  is 
a  headland  of  remarkable  grandeur 
and  beauty.  It  particularly  excited 
the  admiration  of  Turner,  who 
sketched  what  the  traveller  will  see 
by  a  downward  glance  from  the  sum¬ 
mit.  The  most  striking  group  of 
rocks  is  called  Chair  Ladder.  The 
cliff-scenery  between  Pardenick  and 
Tol  Pedn  Penwith  is  the  finest  in 
Cornwall,  and  probably  in  Great 
Britain.  To  the  W.  is  the  Land’s 
End  Inn  on  Cam  Kei. 

Under  Pardenick  are 

The  Pludn,  the  Pool,  a  deep  place, 
and 

Enys  Dodnan,  the  Island  of  “  po¬ 
sition  ”  or  “feature.”  It  is  perfo¬ 
rated  by  an  archway. 

Cam  Greeb,  the  crested  rock.  Sev¬ 
eral  rocks  called  Ouela  or  Guelaz 
{easily  seen  or  distinguished)  lie  off 
this  headland.  They  are  sometimes 
called  High  Seen.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  of  the  group  is  the  “  Armed 
Knight," 

“liuge  and  in  a  rock  (of  granite)  arm’d,” 

a  pyramidal  mass  divided  in  such  a 
manner  by  joints  as  to  resemble  a 
knight  in  armour. 

Cam  Creis  (Middle  Cam). 

South  Cam  and  Dollar  Bock. 
The  latter  has  derived  its  name  from 
some  dollars  having  been  dredged  up 
in  its  vicinity. 

The  Land’s  End. 


Land's  End  to  Penzance  by  Sennen 

and  Croius  -  an  -  wra. — Carriage- 

Boad. 

This  road  back  to  Penzance  is 
shorter  than  that  by  which  we  came, 
being  only  10  m.  Leaving  the  Land’s 
End,  we  reach  (1  m.) 

St.  Sennen  Church-town  ^  (387  ft. 
above  the  sea).  The  Inn  was  for  a 
long  time  the  first  and  last  inn  in 
England,  till  the  proprietor  built 
another,  called  the  “  Land’s  End  or 
Point  Hotel,”  on  the  Land’s  End 
itself. 

St.  Sennen  Church  is  a  small 
weather-beaten  building,  pitched  low 
in  the  roof  to  resist  gales.  The  date  of 
ded.  on  font  is  1441,  which  would  be 
the  time  when  the  S.  aisle  was  added 
to  the  13th  cent,  cruciform  church. 
The  pillars,  square,  with  4  half-round 
shafts,  are  unusual.  In  the  N.  tran¬ 
sept  is  a  headless  figure  of  a  female 
saint  with  traces  of  colouring. 

Close  by  is  Table  Meaii,  a  flat  rock, 
where,  legend  says,  7  kings  once 
dined.  When  7  kings  dine  here  again 
the  Judgment-day  will  come. 

A  Trinity  Board  stat.  and  also  the 
telegraj)h-stat.  above  mentioned  at 
Porth-curnow  are  not  far  off.  As¬ 
cending  slowly,  we  leave  the  sea 
behind  us,  and  reach  (3  m.) 

The  Quakers’  burial-ground,  a 
walled  enclosure,  now  disused. 

4.J  m.  Cro^DS-an-iora  (the  cross  by 
the  wayside),  and  a  road  to  St.  Just ; 
rt.  to  St.  Buryan ;  1.  are  the  hills  of 
Bartonnea  and  Chapel  Cam  Brea. 
The  latter  is  more  accessible  from 
this  road  than  from  Sancreed.  The 
road  now  emerges  on  to  an  open 
common,  where  granite,  gorse,  and 
sky  make  up  a  world  closely  circum¬ 
scribed  by  low  hills,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  near  a  solitary  cottage,  you 
must  climb  “the  stone  hedge”  if 
you  wish  to  see  the  Nine  Maidens,  a 
small  stone  circle  on  the  farm  of  Bos- 
cawen-Un.  The  original  number  of 
stones  is  uncertain.  It  is  81  ft.  in  diam., 
and  there  are  now  19  stones,  about 
3  ft.  high  and  at  unequal  distances 
apart,  3  of  which  are  prostrate.  There 
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is  a  tall  monolith,  8  ft.  6  in.  high, 
and  3  ft.  3  in.  out  of  the  perp.  in  the 
middle  of  the  circle.  This  central 
monolith  is  a  feature  not  found  in 
any  other  Cornish  circle,  though  in¬ 
stances  occur  in  Sweden.  At  a  short 
distance  are  cairns,  which  have  been 
examined.  A  Welsh  triad  ranks 
Boscawen  in  Damnonium  among  the 
three  Gorsedds  (places  of  judgment 
of  poetry)  in  Britain  ;  and  this  Bos¬ 
cawen  has  been  pointed  out  as  the 
place  meant.  Boscawen  signifies 
“  the  dwelling  by  the  elder-trees.” 
Some  think  the  circle  sepulchral. 

The  road  now  passes  on  the  1.  a  large 
upright  stone,  and  soon  after  begins 
to  descend  the  hill  Tregonebris,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  musical  name,  and 
soon  joins  in  with  the  direct  road  by 
the  village  of  Dritf  to  Penzance. 

The  visitor  who  prefers  to  hire  his 
own  carriage  may,  with  advantage, 
reverse  the  above  rte.,  viz.  proceed 
direct  to  the  Land’s  End  by  the 
Sennen  road,  and  return  by  way  of 
Treen  and  St.  Buryan.  From  this 
latter  place  it  is  possible  to  include 
in  the  day’s  drive  a  visit  to  Lamorna 
Cove  and  St.  Paul  (see  Bte.  13). 
It  involves  a  detour  of  3  m.  after 
leaving  St.  Buryan,  instead  of  re¬ 
turning  by  the  direct  road  to  Pen¬ 
zance  (6  m.)  through  Drifi. 


EOUTE  21. 

PENZANCE  TO  ST.  JUST,  CAPE  CORN¬ 
WALL,  AND  BOTALLACK  MINE,  BY 
SANCREED. 

Drive.  Places. 

Penzance 
4|  m.  Sancreed 
si  m.  St.  Just 

Walk. 

1  m.  Cape  Cornwall 
li  m.  Botallack  Mine 
3  m.  Pendeen 

Drive. 

8  m.  Penzance 

The  direct  road  to  St.  Just  by 
Newbridge,  taken  by  the  omnibus,  is 
about  7  m.  There  is  little  of  interest 
on  this  road.  The  road  by  Sancreed 
is  longer  and  more  hilly,  but  pos¬ 
sesses  more  interest,  passing  as  it 
does  through  Sancreed  church-town, 
and  near  Caer  Bran.  The  return  by 
Botallack  Mine  and  Pendeen  will 
involve  a  round  of  over  21  m.,  of 
which  between  5  and  6  m.  will  be  on 
foot. 

For  the  first  3  m.  from  Penzance 
we  follow  the  Land’s  End  road  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Driff  (Rte.  20),  where 
our  road  turns  away  to  the  rt.,  and  in 
about  1|  m.  reaches 
Sancreed,  a  picturesque  little  Church 
(late  15th  cent.,  of  no  architectural 
interest)  surrounded  by  trees.  In 
the  vestry  are  some  panels  of  the 
old  rood-screen,  curious,  though  not 
very  early.  Observe  a  Cross  on  the 
churchyard-wall  near  the  gate  ;  and 
a  still  finer  one  7  ft.  high  in  the 
churchyard  itself,  having  on  it,  among 
other  emblems,  the  lily  of  the  Virgin, 
a  rare  emblem  on  these  crosses.  The 
ded.  of  this  church  is  uncertain 
(perhaps  Sancreed  is  equivalent  to 
St.  Faith).  The  road  ascends  soon 
after  leaving  the  village,  passing  be¬ 
tween  Sancreed  Beacon  on  rt.,  and 

[1  m.  W.  of  the  village,  on  1.,  Caer 
Bran.  The  summit  of  this  hill  is 
crowned  with  the  remains  of  an  old 
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castle,  Caer  Bran  Castle,  or  Round, 
similar  to  that  at  Chim  (see  Ete.  13, 
Excursion  g).  The  castle  is  now  little 
more  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  though 
its  circular  form  may  be  distinctly 
traced. 

A.t  Cairn  Tiny,  near  by,  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  subterranean  gallery,  walled 
on  the  sides,  and  covered  with  flat 
slabs  of  granite  ;  it  was  found  on  ex¬ 
ploration  to  be  35  ft.  long,  and  filled 
with  earth.  When  cleared  out,  it 
proved  to  lead  to  a  circular  domed 
chamber,  12  ft.  in  diam.,  which  had 
not  been  filled  in,  but  from  which 
regularly  constructed  stone  drains 
led  to  the  exit.  The  miner  who 
originally  discovered  this  cave  be¬ 
lieved  this  to  be  an  arrangement  for 
ventilation,  similar  to  that  always 
employed  by  miners.  This  is  one 
of  the  remarkable  caves  of  which  the 
galleries  at  Trelowarren  (Ete.  15) 
and  the  “  Fogou  ”  at  Trewoofe  (Ete. 
20)  are  the  most  perfect  examples, 
but  this  is  the  only  instance  of  one 
with  a  circular  chamber  in  Cornwall, 
though  one  is  known  in  Scotland. 
Between  this  hill  and  Chapel  Cam 
Brea  are  the  ruins  of  a  Baptistery 
ded.  to  St.  Euinus,  near  a  well,  to 
the  waters  of  which  are  attributed 
many  wonderful  qualities,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Chapel  TJny.  St. 
Uny  seems  to  have  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  saint  in  this  country,  and  both 
Lelant  and  Eedruth  Churches  are 
ded.  to  him. 

The  hill  of  Ba7'to7inea  (usually 
translated  the  hill  of  fires,  but  query?) 
(alt.  G89  ft.),  the  highest  eminence  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Land’s  End.  The 
hill  across  the  hollow  to  the  S.W.  is 

Chapel  Cam  Brea.  This,  perhaps, 
is  more  easily  ascended  from  the 
Land’s  End  road.  One  of  these  hills, 
however,  should  be  climbed  for  the 
sake  of  the  prospect,  which  from  the 
small  girth  of  this  part  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  includes  a  wonderful  expanse  of 
water.  The  chapel  which  crowned 
the  hill  of  Cam  Brea  has  disappeared 
entirely.  The  mining  field  of  St. 


Just,  and  the  rough  hill  of  Cam 
Ke7iidzhek  (alt.  C40  ft.)  to  the  N., 
present  a  dreary  scene.  From  Chapel 
Cam  Brea,  Mount’s  Bay  (E.)  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  lake,  in  which 
St.  Michael’s  Mount  is  an  island. 
On  a  clear  day  Scilly  (W.)  is  perhaps 
better  seen  from  these  heights  than 
from  the  Land’s  End  itself.] 

Eeturning  to  the  road,  from  which 
we  have  strayed,  we  pass  on  rt. 
Bostrea,  a  farm  of  about  500  acres, 
converted  by  Col.  Scobell  of  Nance- 
alverne  from  a  howling  wilderness 
into  smiling  pastures.  Descending 
the  hill,  we  have  a  glorious  expanse 
of  sea  before  us. 

rt.  is  the  deserted  Balleswidden 
Mme,  once  one  of  the  largest  tin- 
mines  in  Cornwall.  m.  farther  we 
reach 

8  m.  St.  J  ust  Church-town'^?-  [in  Peni- 
loith),  pron.  Yoost  (pop.  of  parish, 
3838).  The  Church  (chancel  re¬ 
built  1834,  restd.  later)  has  a  fine 
tower,  ded.  to  St.  Justus,  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Augustine,  but  it  is 
more  probably  the  name  of  some  un¬ 
known  Celtic  saint  latinised.  In  an 
old  map  of  the  parish  the  name  is 
spelt  Eweste.  It  is  a  15th  cent, 
building  on  the  foundation  of  an 
earlier  one  (1336),  of  which  portions 
still  remain  in  the  S.  wall  of  the 
chancel,  with  a  piscina  and  sedile. 
In  the  chancel  is  a  small  stone  found 
near  St.  Helen’s  Chapel,  Cape  Corn¬ 
wall,  “  rudely  cut  out  into  the  form 
of  a  cross,  on  the  face  of  which  is 
carved  the  Chi-Eho  monogram,”  and 
(in  the  N.  wall)  a  rude  stone  pillar, 
discovered  in  the  walls  in  1834, 
incised  on  the  top  with  a  labarum 
of  ancient  and  unusual  form,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  P  with  a  cross- stroke,  and 
on  the  edge  an  inscription  in  debased 
Latin  characters,  silus.,  hc.  jact. 
These  may  be  of  the  5th  cent. 
Notice  also  the  stem  of  a  cross  with 
runes  and  serpents  in  the  N.  chancel 
aisle  (see  Mr.  E.  Allen’s  Ea7'ly  Chris- 
tia7i  Sy7nbolis7n).  The  sculptured 
capitals  of  the  piers  and  the  E. 
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windows  of  the  aisles  should  be  no¬ 
ticed.  On  the  N.  wall  of  the  N.  aisle 
are  some  remains  of  mural  paintings, 
amongst  which  is  a  representation  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  Notice 
on  the  outside  of  the  window  E.  of 
the  porch  2  monograms  “  J”  and  “M,” 
together  with,  respectively,  5  and  7 
gem-like  carvings,  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  5  wounds  of  Jesus  and  the 
7  dolours  of  Mary.  The  old  parish 
cross,  which  originally  stood  outside 
the  churchyard  gate,  has,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  been  placed  in  a  newly 
consecrated  church  at  Boscawen. 

In  the  village  near  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Inn  are  the  remains  of  an 
Amphitheatre  or  Bound  plane  an 
c/uaryB  a  “  i)laying-place,”  126  ft. 
in  diam.,  originally  with  G  tiers  of 
stone  steps,  and  till  lately  the  scene 
of  wrestling  matches  on  Easter  and 
Whit  Mondays  and  Tuesdays.  There 
are  now  no  remains  of  the  steps, 
and  the  amphitheatre  itself  is  much 
filled  up.  It  was  here  that  “  miracle 
plays  ”  were  performed  in  Cornish 
(see  Introd.)  “The  bare  granite 
plain  of  St.  Just,  in  view  of  Cape 
Cornwall,  and  of  the  transparent  sea 
which  beats  against  that  magnificent 
headland,  would  be  a  fit  theatre  for 
the  exhibition  of  what  in  those  days 
of  simplicity  would  appear  a  serious 
representation  of  the  general  history 
of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and  the  Re¬ 
demption  of  man,  however  it  might 
be  marred  occasionally  by  passages 
of  lighter  or  even  of  ludicrous  cha¬ 
racter.  The  mighty  gathering  of 
people  from  many  miles  round, 
hardly  showing  like  a  crowd  in  that 
extended  region,  where  nothing  ever 
grows  to  limit  the  view  on  any  side, 
with  their  booths  or  tents,  absolutely 
necessary  when  so  many  people  had 
to  remain  3  days  on  the  spot,  would 
give  a  character  to  the  assembly 
probably  more  like  what  we  hear  of 
the  so-called  religious  revivals  in 
America,  than  of  anything  witnessed 
in  more  sober  Europe.” — Norris’s 
Ayicient  Cornish  Drama,  ii.  p.  466. 
The  great  surviving  relic  of  such 
performances — the  miracle-play  at 


Ammergau — should  also  be  remem¬ 
bered. 

[N.E.  of  St.  Just  is  Car7i  Kenid- 
zhek,  a  hill  with  a  remarkable  pile 
of  rocks  on  it.  Kenidzhek  means 
“  howling  wind,”  a  word  which 
vividly  describes  the  whistling  of 
the  winter  blasts  among  the  rocks. 
The  stone  Tumulus  explored  by  Mr. 
E.  Borlase  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
in  Cornwall.  It  appears  to  resemble 
the  Piets’  houses  of  the  N.  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Directly  S.  of  it  is  a  stone 
circle  called  the  Merry  Maidens, 
about  72  ft.  in  diam.,  consisting  at 
present  of  15  stones— 10  erect  and 
5  fallen.] 

9  m.  Cape  Cornwall  is  about  1  m.  W. 
of  St.  Just.  A  footpath  leads  to  it.  The 
junction  of  the  granite  and  slate  here 
may  be  seen  very  well  (see  Gurnard's 
Head,  Rte.  13),  especially  on  the 
beach  to  the  N.E.  in  Porthleven  Cove, 
below  Boswedden  Mine.  On  the  isth¬ 
mus  connecting  the  cape  with  the  land 
the  ruims  of  an  ancient  chapel  called 
St.  Helen’s  Oratory  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  a  field  called  Parc-an-chapel. 
From  the  top  of  the  cape  there  is  a 
fine  view  to  the  southward  of  the 
cliffs  as  far  as  the  Land’s  End.  At 
the  very  point  is  the  old  engine- 
house,  now  disused,  once  belonging 
to  Little  Bounds,  a  submarine  mine. 
In  part  of  these  works,  significantly 
called  SavealVs  Lode,  the  avarice  of 
the  miner  has  actually  opened  a 
communication  with  the  sea,  and 
the  breach,  which  is  covered  every 
tide,  is  protected  by  a  p»latform 
caulked  like  the  deck  of  a  ship.  The 
noise  of  the  waves  is  distinctly  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  mine. 

The  Brisons,  or  the  Sisters,  2 
dangerous  rocks  between  60  and 
70  ft.  in  height,  are  situated  about 
a  mile  olf  this  headland.  A  reef 
nearer  the  shore  is  called  the  Bridges. 
Carrickgloose  Head  (the  Hoar  Rock), 
immediately  S.  of  Cape  Cornwall, 
should  be  visited,  as  it  commands  a 
most  interesting  view  of  the  coast. 
In  Pornanvon  Cove,  just  S.  of  it,  is 
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a  fine  example  of  a  raised  beach, 
15  ft.  above  high-water  mark. 

Botallack  Mine,  about  15  m.  from 
St.  Ives,  and  2  from  St.  Just,  lies 
1^  m.  N.N.E.  of  Cape  Cornwall.  It 
is  an  interesting  walk  for  those  who 
are  not  afraid  of  a  scramble  through 
the  busy  scene  of  Bosioedden  Mine, 
and  up  the  steep  ascent  of  Kenid- 
zhek  Castle.  Here  some  remains  of 
an  old  fortification  may  still  be  traced ; 
and  at  the  Bunny  Cliffs,  a  little  S. 
of  Botallack,  some  “  old  men's  work¬ 
ings,"  as  what  are  supposed  to  be 
the  surface-works  of  the  ancient 
miners  are  generally  called. 

On  the  next  headland  is  the  Botal¬ 
lack  Mine  (tin  and  copper).  Admis¬ 
sion  to  the  interior  of  the  mine  is  to 
be  gained  only  by  an  order  obtained 
at  the  company’s  office  in  Penzance. 
The  external  view  of  the  mine  and  of 
its  singular  position  would  alone  re¬ 
pay  the  traveller.  The  scene  there 
unfolded  exhibits  one  of  the  most 
singular  combinations  of  the  power 
of  art  and  the  sublimity  of  nature 
that  can  be  imagined.  Gloomy  pre¬ 
cipices  of  slate,  which  have  success¬ 
fully  defied  the  ocean  itself,  are  here 
broken  up  by  the  operations  of  the 
miner,  and  are  hung  with  all  his 
complicated  machinery.  The  Croivn 
Engine,  well  known  for  the  wild 
exposure  of  its  position,  was  lowered 
down  a  cliff  of  200  ft.  to  the  ledge  it 
now  occupies,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  miner  to  penetrate  be¬ 
neath  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
first  level  of  this  mine  is  70  fath. 
from  “  grass,”  and  extends  upwards 
of  400  ft.  under  the  sea  ;  and  the 
traveller  who  should  venture  to  de¬ 
scend  into  its  dreary  recesses  may 
be  gratified  by  hearing  the  booming 
of  the  waves  and  the  grating  of  the 
stones  as  they  are  rolled  to  and  fro 
over  his  head.  The  lode,  consisting 
of  the  grey  and  yellow  sulphuret  of 
copper,  crops  out  in  the  Grown  Rocks 
below  the  engine.  The  cliffs  are 
composed  of  hornblende  alternating 
with  clay-slate,  and  contain  a  store 
of  curious  minerals.  There  is  now 


a  large  “diagonal  shaft”  or  in¬ 
clined  plane  called  Boscaioen  shaft, 
which  runs  from  just  above  the 
water’s  edge  in  an  oblique  direction 
out  under  the  sea.  By  this  means 
the  mine  is  now  worked  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  and  is  much  better  ventilated. 
Boscawen  shaft  was  commenced  in 
May  1858,  owing  to  a  discovery  2 
years  before  of  a  vein  of  copper  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  deposit  which 
was  then  being  worked  on.  The  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  strata  led  the  agents  to 
suppose  that  they  were  on  the  head 
of  another  rich  bunch  of  copper. 
Having  satisfied  themselves  of  this 
by  probing  the  ground,  the  shaft 
forthwith  was  commenced,  and  from 
20  to  50  men  were  employed  in 
rising  and  sinking  from  the  different 
levels  to  communicate  with  the  shaft, 
from  that  time  to  the  22nd  of  March, 
1862,  on  which  day  the  first  tram- 
waggon  laden  with  copper  ore  was 
drawn  to  the  surface.  The  rails 
are  so  laid  that  little  or  no  motion  is 
felt  in  ascending  or  descending  in 
the  waggon,  which  is  capable  of 
holding  6  or  8  men  with  comfort,  and 
nearly  a  ton  of  ore.  The  length  of 
the  shaft  is  over  400  fath.,  or  nearly  ^ 
a  mile  ;  and,  although  it  has  not  been 
driven  through  much  solid  ground, 
its  cost  has  been  estimated  at  lOh 
per  fath.,  or  4000Z.  Apart  from  the 
difficulties  of  sinking  the  shaft  were 
the  removing  of  the  24-in.  cylinder 
engine,  and  building  the  house 
for  its  reception.  Those  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  lowering  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  over  the  face  of  the  rugged 
cliff,  150  ft.  high,  left  with  an  im¬ 
pression  that  it  could  never  again  be 
removed ;  but  in  1863  many  who 
thus  thought  saw  the  huge  boiler 
and  beams  drawn  to  the  very  top  of 
the  cliff,  and  then  again  re-lowered  to 
a  new  resting-place.  Botallack  Mine 
was  visited  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  in  July  1865. 

1  m.  The  Levant  Mine,  another  of 
the  submarine  mines,  is  still  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  giving  employment  to  520 
people.  It  has  now  attained  the 
depth  of  302  fath.,  and  its  lower 
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levels  extend  f  m.  under  the  sea. 
Mineral  is  abundant,  but  the  increas¬ 
ing  distance  from  the  surface  adds 
largely  to  the  cost  of  raising  it.  A 
large  sum  of  money  has  been  ex- 
j)ended  in  the  erection  of  a  drying 
house  where  the  miners  may  change 
their  clothes.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
From  here  to  Penzance  by  the  road 
is  nearly  8  m. 

2  m.  Pendeen  Cove.  The  objects 
of  curiosity  here  are  the  granite 
veins  penetrating  the  slate  at  the 
junctions  of  the  2  formations,  as  we 
have  seen  at  Cape  Cornwall  and  the 
Gurnard’s  Head  ;  and  in  a  garden 
at  the  village  of  Pendeen  a  cave  or 
excavation  called  Pendeen  Van,  con¬ 
sisting  of  3  passages,  the  2  end 
ones  branching  off  from  the  outer¬ 
most.  The  sides  incline  inwards  as 
each  course  of  stone  overlaps  that 
beneath,  and  the  cave  is  closed  at  the 
top  with  flat  stones.  The  outer  pas¬ 
sage  only  can  be  explored  at  present. 
The  others  are  closed  by  fallen 
stones.  Such- caves  may  have  been 
places  of  concealment  during  the 
British  period,  but  by  whom  they 
were  first  constructed  is  quite  un¬ 
certain. 

The  old  house  of  Pendeen  (the 
birthplace  of  Dr.  Borlase,  the  anti¬ 
quary)  is  worth  a  visit  as  a  good 
specimen  of  a  quaint  old  Cornish 
residence.  It  is  now  used  as  a  farm¬ 
house  ;  the  family  (in  whose  posses¬ 
sion,  however,  it  still  is)  having 
moved  inland  to  Castle  Horneck. 

At  Pendeen  ^  village  there  is  a 
modern  church  (ded.  to  St.  John 
Bapt.),  built  by  the  Rev.  R.  Aitlcen, 
the  famous  Cornish  revivalist 
preacher,  on  the  model  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Iona,  being  cruciform,  with 
a  kind  of  double  chancel.  It  con¬ 
tains  memorials  to  the  builder  and 
a  fine  reredos.  Most  of  the  windows 
have  small  medallions  of  old  pictured 
glass.  The  subject  of  the  E.  window 
is  Ruth  and  Naomi.  The  Rev. 
Robert  Aitken  acted  as  his  own 
architect  and  clerk  of  the  works,  and 
the  church  cost  2500Z.,  which  sum 


would  have  been  greatly  exceeded 
but  that  the  stone  from  the  granite- 
quarries  of  Pendeen  Cam  was  a  free 
gift,  and  the  miners  also  cut  and 
carted  it  gratis.  Mr.  Aitken,  the  first 
incumbent  (1845)  of  the  new  parish 
of  Pendeen,  in  like  manner  built  the 
schools  and  the  vicarage! 

The  traveller  had  better  order  his 
carriage  to  meet  him  here,  and  return 
to  Penzance  by  the  Morvah  and 
Penzance  road  or  by  the  direct 
Pendeen  and  Penzance  road,  a 
distance  of  about  8  m.  Ascending 
the  hill,  we  pass  on  rt.  Cam  Kenidzhek 
(described  above),  with  its  curious 
pile  of  rocks.  The  plain  below  is  the 
Gimi'p''^  (Corn.,  a  level  track).  Just 
beyond  the  summit  we  enter  the 
direct  St.  Just  and  Penzance  road, 
about  4  m.  from  Penzance.  Descend¬ 
ing  the  hill,  200  yds.  rt.  is  a  rude 
stone  circle  (called  Tregeseal  Circle, 
or  the  Nine  Maidens)  on  the  moor ; 
and  a  furlong  N.E.  of  the  circle  are 
2  caves  called  “  Giants’  Graves,” 
which  may  reward  examination.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  we  pass  the 
village  of  Neiobridge.  [A  road  here 
branches  off  to  the  rt. ;  and  about 
^  m.  beyond  the  junction  is  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Trimi,  on  the  hill  above 
which  is  a  '•'•round  ”  or  circular  en¬ 
closure,  about  125  ft.  diam.  Near 
its  centre  a  circular  pavement  of 
broad  unhewn  granite  slabs,  with 
small  stones  in  the  interstices,  and 
about  10  ft.  in  diam.,  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  1845.]  Between  New¬ 
bridge  and  Penzance  there  is  little  of 
interest,  with  the  exception  of  fine 
views  of  Mount’s  Bay. 

‘1\  m.  Treenethack  Cross  on  rt. ; 
the  clump  of  trees  on  1.  is  Lesingey 
Round,  an  old  fortification.  Below 
us  on  rt.  is  Trereife  (C.  D.  N.  Le 
Grice,  Esq.) 

I  2n.  The  Land’s  End  road  is 
joined. 

Penzance  (Rte.  13). 
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KOUTE  22. 

PENZANCE  TO  ST.  IVES  BY  CASTEL- 
AN-DINAS — ZENNOK, 

Road.  Places. 

Penzance 
H  m.  Gulval 

m.  Castel-an-Dinas 
9  m.  Halsetown 
11  m.  St.  Ives 

There  are  3  ways  of  going  to 
St.  Ives,  (n)  By  train  to  St.  Ives, 
far  the  quickest.  A  branch  rly. 
from  the  main  line,  at  St.  ErtJi 
Jimct.  Stat.,  leads  in  5  m.  =  25  min. 
to  St.  Ives. 

The  rly.  is  carried  through  the 
gap  in  the  extreme  promontory  of 
Cornwall,  intersected  by  estuaries, 
and  so  level  in  surface  as  to  leave 
only  an  inconsiderable  watershed 
between  the  waters  of  St.  Ives  and 
those  of  Mount’s  Bay. 

(6)  By  the  direct  road  through 
Lelant  (10  m.),  following  very  much 
the  line  of  the  rly. 

(c)  The  old  road  by  the  side  of 
Castel-an-Dinas,  though  rough  and 
hilly,  is  the  most  beautiful,  and 
amply  repays  the  traveller  for  any 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  road.  It  leaves  Penzance 
by  its  eastern  end,  passes  through 
Chyandour,  and  turns  immediately 
to  the  1.  at  the  back  of  Ponsandine 
(W.  Bolitho,  Esq.),  and  Pendrca 
(W.  E.  P.  Bolitho,  Esq.) 

Turning  off  from  the  Zennor  road, 
we  enter  the  village  of  Gulval  (see 
also  Ete.  18).  The  church  (restd. 
1857  and  1892)  is  |  m.  to  the  E., 


j  and  is  remarkable  for  the  inclination 
(N.)  of  its  chancel.  This  inclination, 
a  feature  commonly  found  in  Nor¬ 
wegian  churches,  is  said  to  be  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  typify  the  position  of  our 
Lord  upon  the  cross.  Immediately 
after  death  the  head  would  fall  over 
on  to  the  rt.  (N.)  shoulder.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  Cross  of  the  usual 
Cornish  type.  An  ancient  granite 
menhir,  discovered  in  the  chancel 
wall  in  1885,  now  stands  outside  the 
porch.  From  Gulval  village  com¬ 
mences  a  long  climb  of  2  m.  over 
'  the  shoulder  of  Castel-an-Dinas. 

The  entrance  on  the  1.,  soon  after 
leaving  Gulval,  is  Kenegie,  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Plarris. family  of  Hayne,  near  Lifton, 

!  in  Devon  (many  of  whose  monu- 
:  ments  are  in  Gulval  Ch.)  The  views 
of  Mount’s  Bay  during  the  whole  of 
the  ascent  are  most  beautiful. 

The  carriage  should  be  left  at  the 
nearest  point  to  the  top  of  Castel-an- 
Biiias.  Here  is  a  footpath  on  1., 
leading  up  to  it  across  3  or  4  fields, 

,  about  10  min.  climb.  On  the 
’  way  up  is  passed  a  curious  tomb 
(1823)  of  a  Ludgvan  farmer,  who 
quarrelled  with  the  rector  and  re¬ 
fused  to  be  buried  in  the  church¬ 
yard.  On  reaching  the  top  we 
are  735  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  a 
position  intermediate  between  the  2 
Channels,  and  commanding  a  superb 
panorama.  On  a  clear  day,  to  the 
eastward,  between  Trink  and  Tre- 
croben  Hills,  the  lighthouse  on 
Trevose  Head  can  be  seen.  The 
round  hill  on  the  cliff  short  of  Tre¬ 
vose  is  St.  Agnes  Beacon.  Beneath 
us,  still  to  the  E.,  is  the  great  mining 
field  of  Kedruth  and  Camborne, 
with  its  numerous  white  houses 
dotted  about  it.  Above  it  is  Cam 
Brea,  with  the  Dunstanville  pillar  on 
it. 

To  the  S.  is  the  expanse  of 
Mount’s  Bay  from  Mousehole  to  the 
Lizard,  with  Penzance  and  the 
Mount  almost  at  our  feet. 

To  the  W.  St.  Buryan  Ch.  tower 
rises  conspicuously,  and  the  high 
hills  of  Sancreeci  Beacon  and  Chapel 
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Cam  Brea,  which  overlooks  the  Land’s  ! 
End  ;  and  in  this  direction  the  Scilly 
Isles  are  visible  when  the  atmosphere 
is  exceptionally  clear ;  while  to  the 
N.,  over  Towednack,  a  small  patch  | 
of  the  Bristol  Channel  can  be  seen  i 
between  the  hills. 

The  summit  of  Castel-an-Dinas  is 
crowned  with  a  circular  fortification,  ; 
similar  to  the  one  at  Chywoon,  but  i 
not  so  perfect ;  in  the  centre  there  is  | 
a  modern  watch-tower  or  “  folly  ”  of  1 
stones  probably  taken  from  the  old 
castle,  which  consisted  originally  of 
2  very  thick  concentric  stone  walls, 
about  30  ft.  apart.  About  40  ft. 
beyond  these  walls  was  an  external 
vallum  of  earth  and  stones,  and 
without,  again,  is  another  strong 
wall  toward  the  W.,  reaching  nearly 
alf  round  the  castle.  In  Borlase’s  i 
time  there  were  many  circular  en-  I 
closures  within  the  central  area, 
each  about  7  yds.  diam.,  formed  by 
walls  only  2  or  3  ft.  high.  | 

[1  m.  from  Castel-an  Dinas  is  I 
Cliysoyster  (see  Kte.  13),  whence 
(1^  m.)  the  road  from  Penzance  to  ! 
Zennor  may  be  joined.]  | 

Keturning  to  the  carriage,  we  soon  ! 
descend  to  Nancledrea,  a  small  vil-  i 
lage  in  the  valley,  thence  to  Chypons.  ' 
1  m.  1.,  as  we  ascend  the  hill,  is  the 
[Church  of  Towednack.  This 
church  is  late,  with  the  exception 
of  an  E.  E.  chancel  arch — a  rare 
feature  in  Cornish  churches — which 
is  very  acutely  pointed,  and  springs  ! 
from  corbels  resembling  those  of 
the  contemporary  transept  arch  of  | 
St.  Gwithian.  The  massive  cornice 
and  stringcourse  of  the  low  tower, 

“  though  plain,  are  very  effective, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  rugged 
desolation  of  the  spot.” — E.  Godwin. 
The  tower  staircase  is  on  a  pecu¬ 
liar  plan.  Notice  the  granite  block 
which  forms  one  of  the  benches  in 
the  porch.  It  bears  a  double  cross, 
incised,  and  is  probably  an  early 
se2:)ulchral  monument.] 

The  names  of  the  farms  between 
Chy2)ons  and  Towednack  are  curious  : 
Amalebria,  Ainalwidden,  Amalveor, 
Biggletubben,Skelywadden,  and  Cold- 


harbour.  Passing  over  the  shoulder 
of  Trink  Hill,  we  approach 

Halsetown,  a  village  of  detached 
houses,  with  a  very  pretty  Church 
(built  1846).  Close  at  hand  is  the 
Stennack,  where  are  some  pre¬ 
historic  remains,  generally  known 
as  the  Piet’s  House  (a  unique  S2)eci- 
men  in  Cornwall  of  Piets’  Houses, 
so  common  in  Scotland  and  the 
Western  Islands).  It  requires,  how¬ 
ever,  an  antiquarian  eye  to  discover 
anything  but  a  stony  mound.  The 
road  passes  through  Halsetown,  and 
approaches  St.  Ives  by  its  western 
entrance. 


The  Ely.  leaving  St.  Erth  stojDS  at 

Lelant  Stat.  (See  Bte.  13.) 

Carbis  Bay  Stat. 

Close  to  Carbis  Bay,  one  of  the 
jDrettiest  coves  in  the  district,  which 
the  rly,  has  made  a  favourite  sjjot  for 
picnics  and  excursions.  There  is  an 
increasing  pop.  in  the  little  town 
which  has  grown  up  round  the  stat. 

St.  Ives  Stat.-^  This  very  prettily 
situated  town  and  rising  watering- 
place  (pop.  6094)  lies  nestling  under 
low  hills,  on  the  verv  skirt  of  St.  Ives 
Bay,  and  with  the  blue  sky  and  ocean 
(the  dim  coast-line  running  uj)  to 
Trevose  Head,  a  distance  of  30  m.), 
the  green  tints  of  the  shallows,  and 
the  sparkle  of  the  bright  yellow 
sandy  shore,  forms  altogether  a  very 
pleasing  picture.  The  traveller  may 
gaze  with  yet  greater  interest  when 
he  learns  that  it  has  been  compared, 
as  seen  from  this  i^oint,  with  a 
Greek  village  ;  and  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  “  the  charm  of  blended 
and  intermingled  land  and  sea,  the 
breaking  waves  and  changing  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  resounding  ocean,  amidst 
picturesque  cliffs  richly  tinged  with 
aerial  hues,”  which  have  been  said 
to  characterise  Grecian  scenery,  here 
lend  their  aid  to  comj^lete  the  resem¬ 
blance.  A  descent  into  the  street, 
narrow  and  tortuous,  reveals  new 
charms  to  the  lover  of  the  quaint 
and  picturesque.  Each  year  visitors 
come  in  increasing  numbers,  and  a 
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colony  of  artists  celebrate  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  this  old-world  place  in  all  the 
picture-galleries  in  the  kingdom. 
The  modern  part  of  St.  Ives  spreads 
over  the  higher  ground  above  the 
stat.,  Tregenna  Castle  Hotel  being 
as  much  as  f  m.  off  to  the  S.  The 
town  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
pilchard-fishery  {Introcl.  p.  [4.3]). 
Mackerel,  also,  and  herrings  are 
taken  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
fishing-quarter  is  pervaded  with  the 
aroma  of  the  fish-cellars. 

St.  Ives  Bay  is  fringed  with  a 
beach  of  golden  sand,  reaching  nearly 
5  m.  from  the  Island  or  Battery 
Point  (a  promontory  which  shelters  | 
it  from  the  S.W.  winds),  round  by  | 
St.  Gwithian  and  Phillack  Towans  to 
Godrevy  Point  and  Lighthouse,  at  ’ 
the  extreme  E.  St.  Agnes  Beacon,  j 
Cam  Brea,  and,  in  the  misty  dis¬ 
tance,  Trevose  Head,  are  seen  from 
St.  Ives  across  the  bay. 

History.— Tradition  assigns  its 
foundation  to  St.  la,  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  chieftain,  and  companion 
of  St.  Piran  in  his  missionary  expe¬ 
dition  to  Cornwall  about  450.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  legend,  St.  la  landed 
at  Pendinas,  now  the  Islamd.  After 
building  a  church,  she  incurred  the 
enmity  of  King  Tewdar  of  Kiviere 
by  Phillack,  and  was  martyred  at 
Conorton,  now  Connordown. 

St.  Ives,  by  the  Keform  Bill  of  1832, 
lost  1  of  its  2  members,  and  by  the 
last  Eeform  Bill  was  merged  in 
the  St.  Ives  division  with  Pen¬ 
zance  and  St.  Just.  It  was  in¬ 
corporated  1639,  mainly  through 
the  exertions  of  Francis  Basset  of 
Tehidy,  who,  as  M.P.  for  the  borough, 
presented  to  the  town  “  a  loving- 
cup,”  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  armour  resting  on  the  shield 
of  the  Bassets.  It  is  of  silver  gilt, 
and  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

“  If  any  discord  ’twixt  niy  Mends  arise 
Witliln  the  borough  of  beloved  St.  Ives, 

It  is  desyred  that  this  my  cup  of  love 
To  everie  one  a  peacemaker  may  pa  ove  ; 
Then  I  am  blest  to  have  given  a  legacie 
So  like  my  harte  unto  posteritie. 

Francis  Basset,  1640.” 


St.  Ives  was  the  birthplace  (1713) 
of  Jonathan  Toiq:),  the  editor  of 
Longinus. 

The  Church  (an  interesting  early 
Perp.  edifice,  temp.  Hen.  V.,  VI.) 
stands  close  to  the  beach,  and  is 
sprinkled  by  the  sea  during  gales  of 
wind.  It  is  built  of  granite,  and 
contains  a  curious  13th  cent,  font, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  the 
bones  of  St.  la.  The  waggon-roof 
is  very  handsome,  elaborately  carved, 
and  has  figures  of  angels  at  the 
springing  of  the  braces;  there  are 
also  some  good  carved  bench-ends 
well  worthy  of  study  as  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  Cornish  craftsmanship- 
notice  the  angel  holding  an  open 
Office-book  on  the  chancel-stall.  A 
portion  of  the  screen  remains  which 
was  presented  by  Balph  dies,  the 
master-smith,  at  the  building  of  the 
church,  and  bears  the  supposed  por¬ 
traits  of  himself  and  his  wife,  and 
the  implements  of  his  trade.  In  the 
Sise  chancel  are  a  very  handsome 
old  brass  and  curious  tombstone. 
There  is  a  Cross  in  the  churchyard 
carved  with  reliefs  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  and  of  the  Crucifixion. 

The  Pier  was  constructed  in  1767 
by  Smeaton,  the  architect  of  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse  ;  and  a  break¬ 
water  was  commenced  1816,  but 
abandoned  after  an  outlay  of  5000Z. 
In  1862  a  wooden  breakwater  was 
erected,  which  now  survives  as  a 
ruin,  and  in  1890  Smeaton ’s  pier 
was  strengthened  and  extended  so 
as  to  provide  better  accommodation 
for  the  fishing-hect  which  in  the 
season  makes  the  water  bright  with 
life  and  motion.  The  harbours  of 
Hayle,  Portreath,  and  St.  Agnes  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  port. 

There  are  several  old  mines  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Ives.  The  St.  Ives 
Consols,  situated  close  to  the  town, 
was  one  of  the  largest  tin  concerns 
in  the  county,  and  remarkable  for  a 
lode  of  extraordinary  size,  which  is 
known  as  the  Carbona,  and  has  been 
worked  full  60  ft.  in  length,  breadth, 
and  height. 

The  neighbourhood  bristles  with 
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rugged  rock-strewn  hills,  of  which 
Rosewall,  S.W.,  has  a  logan  stone 
on  its  eastern  summit. 

An  eminence  to  the  S.,  545  ft. 
above  the  sea,  is  crowned  by  a  j 
granite  Pyramid,  erected  1782  by  | 
one  Knill,  an  eccentric  bencher  of  j 
Gray’s  Inn,  who  had  intended  it  as 
a  mausoleum  for  his  remains,  but 
left  his  body  to  the  anatomists  of 
London.  Knill  left  also  directions 
that,  every  5  years,  a  matron  and  10 
maidens  dressed  in  white  _  should 
walk  in  procession,  with  music,  from 
the  market-house  to  this  pyramid, 
around  which  they  should  dance, 
singing  the  100th  Psalm.  He  be¬ 
queathed,  for  the  purpose  of  perpe¬ 
tuating  this  custom,  some  lands, 
which  are  vested  in  the  officiating  i 
minister,  the  mayor,  and  the  col-  j 
lector  of  the  port  of  St.  Ives.  j 

The  W.  Cornwall  Golf  Links  at  j 
Lelant  are  within  easy  reach  by  rail  ' 
or  road  from  St.  Ives.  j 

In  the  neighbourhood  may  be  ; 

found  Statice  Dodartii  and  Oi'ohanche  \ 
barbata,  and  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  j 
Columbine.  I 


Excursions. 

{a)  St.  MichacVs  Mount  p{b)  Zennor 
Quoit  and  Gurnard’’ s  Head; 
(c)  Neioquay  ;  {d)  The  Lizard ; 
(e)  The  Land's  End. 

(а)  To  St.  MichaeV's  Mount  (see 
Rte.  19)  by  rail  to  Marazion  Road 
Stat. 

(б)  To  Zennor  Quoit  and  Gur¬ 
nard’s  Head  (see  Rte.  13).  Drive. 

The  road  leaves  St.  Ives  by  its 
W.  side,  and  immediately  com¬ 
mences  a  long  steep  ascent ;  the 
views  from  which,  seawards  and  E., 
are  exceedingly  beautiful  in  clear 
weather.  On  reaching  St.  Ives  Con¬ 
sols  (the  road  goes  through  the 
middle  of  the  mine),  a  road  turns 
1.  to  Toweclnack  and  Halsetown. 
Our  road  still  ascends ;  On  1.,  Tre- 
valgan  Hill  (Trev-alcan  =  place  of 
tin),  a  fine  rough  hill  covered  with 
granite  boulders.  Ever  and  anon 
the  ground  will  rumble  curiously 


beneath  the  horses’  feet ;  it  is  almost 
all  hollow,  and  riddled  with  old  mine 
workings,  shored  up  with^  wood, 
which  never  rots,  being  impreg¬ 
nated  with  Mundic  water.  Though 
some  of  this  wood  has  been  down 
below  for  many  centuries,  it  is 
only  occasionally  the  soil  falls 
in.  A  fine  view  backwards,  from 
the  highest  point  of  the  road,  before 
it  descends  again,  should  be  no¬ 
ticed.  The  road  now  winds  along, 
having  rough  granite  hills  and  furzy 
crofts  on  the  1.,  a  great  expanse  of 
sea  i  m.  to  the  rt. ;  the  cliffs  of 
no  great  height,  but  an  ugly  neigh¬ 
bourhood  for  a  ship  in  a  storm. 
On  our  1.  is  the  Eagle's  Nest,  a 
modern  house,  but  a  striking  object 
from  its  extraordinary  position, 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  hill  amid 
a  pile  of  rocks.  It  lies  off  the  direct 
track,  on  the  road  leading  up  to 
Towednack. 

The  hill  over  Zennor  -9-  is  covered 
with  remarkable  horizontally  divided 
masses  of  granite  in  many  places, 
reminding  one  of  the  Cheesewring. 
Here  is  *Zennor  Quoit  (5  m.),  the 
finest  cromlech  in  the  district.  It 
lies  on  an  elevated  plain,  nearly  ^  m. 
E.  of  Zennor  Ch.,  and  consists  of  a 
double  “  kistvaen  ”  (stone  chest), 
with  a  covering  slab  which  measures 
18  ft.  in  length,  9^  in  breadth,  and 
15  in.  in  average  thickness.  One 
end  of  this  stone  rests  on  the  ground, 
as  it  has  slipped  off  the  E.  and  W. 
upright  stones  which  originally  sup¬ 
ported  it.  The  cromlech  belongs  to 
the  same  class  as  Arthur’s  Quoit  in 
Gower,  South  Wales,  which  had  10 
or  11  supporters.  In  BoiTase’s  time 
the  cairn,  14  yds.  in  diam.,  under 
which  the  whole  structure  was  buried, 
almost  reached  the  edge  of  the  quoit 
or  horizontal  slab  when  resting  on 
its  supporters.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  cromlech  is  the  largest  in 
the  British  Islands, 
j  The  road  passes  within  200  yds. 
of  Zennor  Church  (restd.  1889  with 
great  care  and  success).  It  contains 
a  font  of  the  late  Dec.  period,  and 
some  remains  of  carved  bench-ends, 
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on  one  of  which  is  the  figure  of  a 
mermaid — a  queer  emblem  in  a 
church,  but  justified  on  the  curious 
ground  that  the  mermaid,  having  2 
natures,  is  on  that  account  a  type  of 
our  Lord.  On  the  farther  side  of 
the  church  (towards  the  sea)  is  a 
small  logan  stone,  19  ft.-  long,  3 
thick,  called  the  “  Giant’s  Eock.” 
“  It  rocks  admirably  if  anyone  stands 
upon  it  on  the  corner  nearest  the 
church.”  At  Pennance,  in  this 
parish,  is  a  remarkable  barrow,  re¬ 
sembling  the  “  giants’  graves  ”  in 
Scilly. 

A  road  rt.  leads  from  Zennor  to 
(about  2  m.)  the  Gurnard’s  Head 
(see  Ete.  13,  Excursion  g). 

From  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  1. 
the  Gurnard’s  Head  can  be  seen,  and 
there  is  a  view  of  both  Channels. 

[The  road  joins  the  direct  road 
from  Penzance  to  the  Gurnard’s 
Head,  under  Mulfra  Quoit  (Ete.  13). 

From  Zennor  to  Penzance  is  about 
7  m.] 

(c)  Walks  to  Newquay  by  the  coast, 
visiting  St.  Gothian  (or  Gwithian) 
and  Perranzabuloe.  Pedestrians  are 
recommended  to  take  a  boat  across 
the  bay  to  St.  Gwithian  (Ete.  13). 
The  different  portions  of  coast  tra¬ 
versed  will  be  found  described  under 
Portreath,  St.  Agnes,  and  Newquay. 

((^)  The  Lizard  and  (e)  Land’s  End 
districts  can  also  be  visited  conve¬ 
niently  from  St.  Ives  by  those  who 
prefer  to  make  that  place  their  head¬ 
quarters  rather  than  Falmouth  or 
Penzance. 


ROUTE  28. 

THE  SCILLY  ISLANDS  ;  PENZANCE  TO 

ST.  Mary’s,  hugh  town,  teesco. 

The  islands  are  34|  m.  from  Land’s 
End. 

The  steamer,  on  quitting  Mount’s 
Bay,  passes  sufficiently  near  to  the 
coast  to  afford  views  of  the  grand 
granite  cliffs  extending  from  the 
Logan  Eock  to  Land’s  End,  and 
sights  the  lighthouses  which  warn 
ships  from  this  most  dangerous  shore, 
the  Wolf  Eock,  the  Longships,  Ac. 
(see  Ete.  20). 

Threading  the  navigation  of  St. 
Mary’s  and  Crow  Sounds,  intricate 
from  their  reefs  and  currents,  it  lands 
its  passengers  on  the  pier  at  Hugh 
Town. 


Of  the  30  or  40  islands  forming 
the  Scilly  Group,  only  5  at  most  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  strangers. 
St.  Mary’s  (containing  the  capital, 
Hugh  Town),  Tresco  or  Trescaw 
(on  which  are  the  residence  and 
beautiful  garden  of  T.  A.  Dorrien- 
Smith,  Esq.),  St.  Martin,  Bryher 
(near  Tresco),  and  St.  Agnes  (light¬ 
house  with  a  revolving  light). 


In  visiting  these  islands,  care 
should  be  taken  to  employ  only  ex¬ 
perienced  boatmen  (at  least  2)  and 
to  secure  good  boats.  The  rocks, 
the  winds,  and  the  currents  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  capricious  and  dangerous  to 
require  strangers  to  be  cautious. 

The  Islands  of  Scilly-^  are  about 
34  m.  from  the  Land’s  End.  The  in¬ 
ducements  to  visit  them  are  their  re¬ 
mote  and  wild  position,  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  rock  scenery, 
and  some  antiquities.  The  group 
I  consists  of  about  40  islands  bearing 
herbage,  but  only  5  have  any  human 
habitations  on  them,  the  others, 
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with  a  number  of  islets  of  rock,  being 
tenanted  by  gulls  and  rabbits. 


List  of  the  Principal  Islands. 


St.  Mary’s 

A  nTPC 

.  about  1600 

Tresco 

•  ?) 

700 

St.  Martin’s 

•  5  J 

550 

St.  Agnes . 

•  M 

350 

Bryher 

* 

300 

Samson  . 

•  M 

80 

St.  Helen’s 

•  ?  > 

40 

Annette  . 

•  M 

40 

Tean 

•  M 

35 

Great  Ganniley 

•  n 

35 

Arthur 

30 

Great  and  Little  Gan- 
niornic  .  .  .  „ 

10 

North  withial  . 

•  M 

8 

Gweal 

• 

8 

Little  Ganniley 

•  M 

5 

History. 

The  Scilly  Islands  have  been 
claimed  as  the  true  “  Cassiterides  ” 
or  “  Tin  Islands  ”  of  the  Greeks  ;  an 
appropriation  which  is  at  least  doubt¬ 
ful,  since  no  tin  is  at  present  found 
in  them.  The  “  Cassiterides  ”  of 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  probably  em¬ 
braced  the  whole  tin-producing  re¬ 
gion  of  Western  Britain.  Ausonius 
is  the  first  writer  who  describes  them 
as  the  SillmcB  Insulce.  In  this  ap¬ 
pellation  we  are  of  course  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  present  “  Scilly,”  said  to  be 
derived  from  Silya,  the  Cornish  for 
conger,  or  from  SulUh,  a  British 
word  signifying  the  rocks  ccnisecrated 
to  the  sun.  The  latter  derivation 
will  be  probably  adopted  by  the  tra¬ 
veller  who  has  beheld  these  islands 
from  the  Land’s  End  by  sunset, 
when  they  appear  like  dark  spots  on 
the  disc  of  the  setting  luminary  ; 
but  the  real  etymology  is  most  prob¬ 
ably  to  be  found  in  a  Cornish  word 
signifying  “divided,”  i.e.  separated 
from  the  mainland.  Tavistock  Abbey 
had  possessions  in  the  Scilly  Isles  in 
the  reign  of  the  Confessor. 

In  the  great  Civil  war  the  Scilly 
Islands  long  held  out  for  the  king. 
In  1G45,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Boyal 


cause  in  the  West,  they  sheltered 
Prince  Charles ;  but  a  hostile  fleet 
having  formed  a  cordon  round  the 
islands,  the  prince  fled  to  Jersey 
when  the  first  opportunity  occurred. 
The  most  memorable  event  of  which 
these  isles  have  been  the  scene  was 
their  fortification  in  1649  by  Sir  John 
Grenville,  the  Koyalist  who  took  so 
active  a  part  in  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  He  converted  these 
lonely  rocks  into  a  stronghold  for 
privateers,  and  with  these  he  swept 
the  neighbouring  seas,  and  so  crip¬ 
pled  the  trade  of  the  Channel  that 
the  Parliament  at  length  fitted  out  a 
powerful  fleet  under  Blake  and  Sir 
George  Ayscue,  and  to  this  Grenville 
was  forced  to  surrender  June  1651. 

The  Scilly  Islands  are  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 
In  the  reign  of  Eliz.  they  appear 
to  have  been  divided  among  a 
number  of  proprietors,  from  whom 
they  were  bought  up  by  the  Crown  ; 
and  from  that  period  to  1830  they 
were  rented  by  the  family  of  Godol- 
phin.  The  islands  then  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Au¬ 
gustus  Smith  as  lessee  or  lord  pro¬ 
prietor.  He  for  many  years  exer¬ 
cised  a  benevolent  despotism  and 
transformed  the  inhabitants  from  a 
poor  and  somewhat  indolent  race 
into  a  community  in  which  there  is 
said  to  be  no  want  and  no  one  really 
badly  off.  An  undue  increase  of 
population  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  soil  to  provide  for  is  avoided  by 
an  enforced  emigration  to  the  main¬ 
land  or  abroad.  At  present,  the  third 
in  succession  (his  relative,  T.  A. 
Dorrien-Smith,  Esq.)  is  the  lessee  or 
lord  proprietor  of  these  lonely  isles. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  principally 
sailors,  fishermen,  and  pilots,  are  a 
long-lived  race  when  spared  by  the 
boisterous  sea  which  surrounds  them ; 
but  the  frequency  with  which  this 
element  demanded  a  victim,  pre¬ 
viously  to  recent  improvements  in 
their  pilot  and  fishing  craft,  is  de¬ 
noted  by  a  saying,  that  for  one  who 
dies  a  natural  death  nine  are 
drowned.  The  Scillonians,  however, 
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make  excellent  sailors  ;  and  seem  to 
have  a  power  of  “  getting  on  in  the 
world  ”  in  whatever  calling  they 
embrace. 

The  chief  produce  of  Scilly  is  early 
vegetables,  new  potatoes,  &c.,  and 
within  the  last  few  years  spring 
flowers  {e.g.  wallflower,  narcissus, 
&c.),  which  have  given  rise  to  a  very 
flourishing  trade,  many  tons  being 
weekly  despatched  to  the  markets 
of  London  and  Bristol.  The  value 
of  property  in  the  islands  is  increas¬ 
ing,  but  their  population  is  decreas¬ 
ing.  In  1851  it  was  2627,  but  in 
1891  it  was  only  1876 ;  the  number 
of  inhabited  houses  had  declined 
from  456  to  325,  and  all  the  people 
have  been  removed  from  Samson, 
thus  reducing  the  number  of  in¬ 
habited  islets  from  6  to  5. 

The  isles  of  Scilly  are  wholly  com¬ 
posed  of  granite,  outlyers  of  that 
series  of  granitic  highlands  which 
extends  through  Cornwall  to  Dart¬ 
moor.  They  are  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  once  united  to  the  main¬ 
land.  The  striking  feature  of  the 
Scilly  Islands  is  their  luxuriant  vege¬ 
tation,  and  the  extreme  mildness  of 
the  climate  and  rarity  of  frosts,  en¬ 
couraging  the  growth  of  many  plants 
unusual,  at  least  in  the  open  air, 
elsewhere  in  Great  Britain.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  summer  is 
58°  Fahr.,  of  the  winter  45°,  and  in 
consequence  not  only  myrtles,  gera¬ 
niums,  verbenas.  New  Zealand  flax, 
and  such  like  grow  to  the  size  of 
trees ;  but  aloes,  cactus,  and  prickly 
pear  occur  in  the  open  air  nearly  as 
strong  in  growth  as  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  chief  bota¬ 
nical  feature  is  the  fern  tribe,'  and 
in  particular  Asplenium  marinum, 
or  sea-spleenwort,  which  grows  to  an 
uncommon  length  in  the  damj) 
caverns  of  the  coast. 

The  botanist,  as  he  rambles  round 

'  The  flora  as  well  as  the  topography  of 
these  islands  are  fully  described  in  Mr. 
North’s  Week  in  the  Jslex  of  Scilly,  published 
by  Rowe  of  Peiizauce,  and  Longman  of 
London,  in  1850, 


the  islands,  may  also  notice  the  Ar¬ 
chill  (Eocella  tinctoria),  a  lichen 
which  yields  a  valuable  red  dye,  and 
grows  abundantly  in  Scilly. 


St.  Mary’s  (pop.  1190 ;  circumf. 
about  9  m.)  is  the  principal  island, 
and  Hugh  Town  ^  its  capital.  Hugh 
Town  is  built  on  a  sandy  isthmus 
which  connects  a  peninsula  with  St. 
Mary’s.  This  peninsula  is  crowned 
by  Star  Castle,  at  an  elevation  of 
110  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the 
town,  as  Borlase  tells  us  that  heugh 
signifies  a  high  piece  of  land  pro¬ 
jecting  into  the  water.  The  town 
has  a  Pier,  reconstructed  in  1835-8, 
and  enlarged  in  1891,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  harbour,  called  the  Pool,  bounded 
N.  by  Cam  Morval,  and  entered  be¬ 
tween  the  Cow  and  the  Calf  rocks. 
The  most  prominent  and  interest¬ 
ing  building  on  the  island  is  Star 
Castle,  a  fort  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Eliz.,  projecting  in  8  salient 
angles.  Over  the  entrance  is  the 
date  1593,  and  the  letters  E.  E. 
(Star  Castle  was  erected  by  Francis 
Godolphin,  whom  Eliz.  knighted  in 
1580,  and  made  Lord  Lieut,  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  The  Scilly  Islands  formed  an 
important  stat.  in  those  days  of  war 
with  Spain  ;  and  the  queen  specially 
encouraged  Godolphin  in  his  plans 
for  their  better  protection.)  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  castle  is  the  Garrison, 
with  its  batteries,  park,  and  delight¬ 
ful  Promenade. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  main  street 
stands  the  New  Chureh,  built  in 
1835,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  lord  proprietor.  A  fragment  of 
the  Old  Church  (in  which  are  some 
curious  monuments  of  the  time  of 
the  Puritans — particularly  one  of 
the  governor  of  the  island  during 
the  Commonwealth)  is  situated  ^  m. 
from  the  town.  It  was  restored 
in  1891,  and  is  still  used  for  ser¬ 
vices.  Here  lie  the  bodies  of  many 
unfortunate  mariners  shipwrecked 
on  these  most  dangerous  coasts ; 
among  them  many  of  the  crew 
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and  passengers  of  the  German  str. 
Schiller,  lost  on  the  Letarrier  Keef, 
May  1875,  when  311  persons  were 
drowned.  In  the  New  Church  are 
memorials  of  those  who  perished 
with  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  Oct.  22, 
1707.  This  was  a  melancholy  dis¬ 
aster.  A  fleet,  on  its  return  from 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  came  unex- 
I)ectedly  upon  Scilly,  in  thick  and 
tempestuous  weather.  The  admiral’s 
ship,  the  Associatioyi,  struck  the 
Gilstone  Rock,  and  went  to  pieces  in 
a  few  minutes.  The  Eagle  and 
Romney,  line-of-battle  ships,  shared 
a  similar  fate,  and  only  1  man  was 
saved  out  of  these  3  ships.  He  was 
thrown  upon  a  reef  called  the  Hell- 
lucathers,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  for  some  days  before  he  could 
be  rescued.  The  fireships  Phoenix 
and  Firebrand  ran  ashore ;  the  Royal 
Anne  passed  the  Trenemer  Rock  so 
closely  that  it  carried  away  her 
quarter  gallery ;  and  the  St.  George 
had  even  a  narrower  escape.  She  and 
the  Association  struck  the  Gilstone 
together,  but  the  waves  which  stove 
in  the  one  floated  the  other  into  deep 
water.  2000  officers  and  men  perished 
on  this  occasion. 

In  a  walk  round  St.  Mary’s  (keep¬ 
ing  the  sea  on  your  rt.),  you  should 
wend  your  way  to  Peninnis  Head,  a 
magnificent  group  of  rocks,  and  by 
far  the  finest  headland  in  the  islands. 
Here  you  will  particularly  notice,  on 
the  higher  ground,  the  Kettle  and 
Pans,  the  largest  rock-basins  in  the 
W.  of  England ;  the  Moyik's  Cowl,  a 
mass  of  granite  above  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  100  ft.  high ;  the  Tooth  Rock, 
or  Elephants  Tusk,  S.  of  the  Kettle 
and  Pans,  with  a  rock-basin  on  its 
vertical  side,  a  puzzle  to  those  anti¬ 
quaries  who  maintain  that  such 
cavities  were  made  by  the  Druids, 
and  once  held  holy  water ;  Pitt's 
Parlour,  a  small  recess  under  the 
Tooth  Kock  ;  and  beneath  the  Par¬ 
lour  a  deep  cleft,  into  which  the  sea 
is  perpetually  plunging.  —  Piper's 
Hole,  a  small  ca^ern,  containing  a 
spring  of  fresh  water,  which  the 
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islanders  absurdly  represent  as  pass¬ 
ing  under  sea  to  Piper’s  Hole  in 
Tresco. — The  Pulpit  Rock,  a  fine 
example  of  decomposition  in  the 
horizontal  joints,  to  the  top  of  which 
you  should  climb.  Below,  in  the  sea, 
is  a  lonely  rock  called  Carrick- 
starne  ;  and  on  the  high  ground  the 
Toiver,  used  as  a  station  in  the  trigo¬ 
nometrical  survey,  and  140  ft.  above 
the  level  of  mean  water. — Cam  Lea, 
the  W.  point  of  Old  Toioyi  Bay,  de¬ 
corated  with  pillars  of  granite.  At 
Old  Toiuyi  are  some  fragments  of  an 
ancient  castle,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  some  remains  of  the  Old  Church. 
— The  Giant's  Castle,  a  earn  anciently 
fortified  as  a  cliff-castle.  Here  there 
are  numerous  rock-basins,  and  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  promontory,  near 
the  edge  of  the  clifl,  a  logan  stone, 
45  tons  in  weight,  so  exactly  poised 
that  a  child  can  move  it.  N.,  several 
barrows  on  the  neighbouring  hill.— 
Porth  Hellick  {i.e.  cove  of  willows), 
the  bay  in  which  the  body  of  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel  was  washed  ashore 
(a  patch  of  shingle,  which  encroaches 
on  the  grassy  shore,  is  shown  as  his 
first  burial-place).  Here  it  was  hidden 
by  the  islanders,  who  had  stripped 
and  plundered  it.  A  large  emerald 
ring,  known  to  have  been  worn  by 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  was  found  in 
the  hands  of  some  fishermen,  who 
made  prompt  confession,  and  pointed 
out  the  resting-place  of  the  body. 
(See  Lord  Stanhope’s  Queen  Anne, 
p.  312.)  His  body  was  afterwards 
taken  to  Plymouth,  where  it  was 
embalmed,  and  was  then  conveyed 
to  Westminster  Abbey. 

S.  of  Porth  Hellick  Bay,  on  Sal- 
lakee  Hill,  are  2  ancient  Crosses, 
now  part  of  a  stone  hedge ;  and  E., 
on  the  high  ground,  the  Giant's 
Chair,  from  which,  says  Borlase, 
drawing  on  his  imagination  as  usual, 
the  arch-Druid  was  accustomed  to 
watch  the  rising  sun ;  and  the  Sun 
Rock,  N.  of  which  (|-  m.)  are  3 
large  rock-basins  in  a  cavity  where 
a  tool  could  by  no  possibility  have 
been  used.  In  this  vicinity  are 
several  long  barrows,  known  as  the 
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Giants^  Graves,  one  of  which  Borlase 
opened  but  found  in  it  neither  bones 
nor  urns. — Deep  Point,  the  eastern¬ 
most  point  of  the  island.  Pelleiv's 
Redoubt,  named  after  Lord  Exmouth, 
who,  when  Capt.  Pellew,  commanded 
at  the  Scilly  Islands. — On  this  part 
of  the  island  is  the  Telegraph,  com¬ 
manding  a  panoramic  view,  the  top 
being  204  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Tresco  or  Trescaw,  about  2  m.  dis¬ 
tant  from  Hugh  Town  (pop.  372), 
second  only  to  St.  Mary’s  in  point 
of  size,  is  the  first  island  in  dignity, 
being  the  residence  of  the  lord  pro¬ 
prietor  (J.  A.  Dorrien- Smith,  Esq.) 
Proprietor’s  mansion  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Tresco, 
which  was  founded  as  early  as  the 
10th  cent.,  and  was  annexed  to 
Tavistock  Abbey  in  the  reign  of 
Hen.  I.  In  front  of  the  house  is  a 
delightful  terrace,  and  above  it  a  hill 
which  commands  a  panoramic  view 
of  the  islands.  The  stranger  should 
visit  the  gardens,  which  are  shown 
on  application  to  the  gardener,  whose 
lodge  is  on  the  1.  hand,  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  landing-place.  These 
gardens,  which  are  beautifully  laid 
out,  strikingly  illustrate  the  genial 
and  equable  nature  of  the  climate, 
and  contain,  in  addition  to  their 
rich  store  of  plants,  some  remains 
of  the  old  Abbey  Church,  consisting 
of  walls  of  granite  and  arches  of  a  red 
arenaceous  stone  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Normandy,  the 
whole  mantled  with  geraniums. 
Plere,  too,  are  the  Abbey  ponds, 
covering  50  acres.  These  gardens 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  The  rocks 
are  covered  with  large  plants  of  the 
Cape  Fig  marigold,  and  Mesembry- 
anthemums  of  various  colours.  There 
are  hedges  of  Geraniums  above  G  ft. 
high,  and  amongst  plants  rare  to  find 
out  of  doors  are  the  Camphor  laurel, 
different  species  of  Eurybia,  Acacia 
lophantha,  Bambusa,  Ac.,  and  a 
Palm  grove  gives  a  curiously  foreign 
appearance  to  the  view.  The  Euca¬ 
lyptus,  or  blue-gum  tree  of  Australia, 
attains  a  large  size,  but  suffers  from 


the  winds,  while  the  Norfolk  Island 
Pine  not  only  grows  but  flourishes. 
Some  large  Aloes  and  Cacti  by  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey  make  a  very 
striking  feature;  some  24-lb.  round 
shot  are  also  piled  up  here :  they 
were  discovered  in  removing  the 
rubbish  while  clearing  the  ruins.  At 
the  end  of  one  of  the  walks  is 
placed  the  cresset  or  old  fire-basket 
by  which  the  light  at  St.  Agnes  was 
exhibited.  Ostriches  (Emus  Bhea 
Americana)  are  kept  in  the  grounds, 
and  their  eggs  are  used  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  visitors  of  the  abbey. 
The  golden  oriole  has  been  known  to 
build  its  nest  in  these  gardens.  There 
is  a  curious  collection  of  birds,  many 
of  them  very  rare  specimens,  which 
have  been  shot  at  different  times. 

The  road  from  the  abbey  to  the 
village — which  is,  in  part,  called 
Dolphin,  probably  a  corruption  of 
Godolphin,  after  the  name  of  the 
family  who  so  long  rented  these 
islands — commands  a  beautiful  view 
of  Shipman  Head,  and,  on  a 
stormy  day,  of  the  huge  billows  leap¬ 
ing  over  its  rocks.  This  headland 
is  well  seen,  too,  from  Charles's  Cas¬ 
tle,  a  ruin  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
island,  155  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
immediately  over  Oliver  CromwelV s 
Castle,  a  circular  tower  with  walls 
12  ft.  thick. 

At  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island  is 
Filler's  Hole,  a  deep  cavern,  whose 
recesses  may  be  explored  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  600  ft. ;  but  a  torch  and  a 
boat  will  be  required,  for  the  cavern 
contains  a  pool  of  fresh  water  which 
varies  in  size,  but  is  often  nearly 
200  ft.  across. 

St.  Agnes  (pop.  130)  is  separated 
from  St.  Mary’s  by  St.  Mary’s  Sound, 
and,  at  high-water  spring-tides,  is 
divided  by  the  sea  into  2  parts,  that 
on  the  N.E.  being  termed  the  G'ligh. 
Upon  this  there  are  several  stone - 
covered  barrows ;  near  the  centre  a 
rock-pillar,  9  ft.  in  length,  called  the 
Old  Man  cutting  Turf ;  off  the  N.W. 
point  the  Kittern,  deserving  notice 
for  its  picturesque  form  ;  and  at  the 
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S.  extremity,  between  the  Gugh  and 
St.  Agnes,  the  Cove,  in  which  the 
islanders  often  capture  in  a  single 
night  as  many  as  40,000  herrings. 
In  St.  Nicholas  or  Priglis  (Port 
Eglise)  Bay  stands  the  Church, 
which  was  erected  about  1845  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  smaller  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
partly  built  with  salvage-money  paid 
to  the  islanders  for  rescuing  a 
French  ship  from  the  rocks  in  1685. 
Beyond  Priglis  Bay  is  the  Light¬ 
house,  72  ft.  high,  commanding  a 
beautiful  view,  and  displaying  a  re¬ 
volving  light,  which  is  seen  by 
mariners  in  connection  with  the 
lights  on  the  Seven  Stones  and 
Longships  ;  and,  lastly,  S.E.  of  the 
lighthouse,  on  Wingletang  Downs, 
the  Punchbowl  Pock,  so  called  from 
its  rock  basin,  which  is  nearly  4  ft. 
in  diam. 

Annette  (uninhab.)  is  separated 
frdm  St.  Agnes  by  Smith’s  Sound, 
which  contains  the  Great  Smith  and 
Little  Smith.  The  leading  feature 
of  the  island  is  Annette  Head,  its 
N.W.  extremity.  In  a  westerly 
direction  the  rapid  tides  surge  and 
eddy  among  innumerable  rocks, 
which  are  objects  picturesque  and 
pleasing  to  tourists  when  the  summer 
breezes  blow,  but  as  terrible  when 
beheld  white  with  foam  and  cata¬ 
racts  of  raging  water  from  the  deck 
of  some  luckless  vessel  driving  to¬ 
wards  the  land.  They  are  the 
“dogs”  of  Scilly,  and  as  fierce  as 
those  which  howled  around  the 
monster  of  the  Italian  seas.  S.  of 
the  island  is  the  reef  of  the  Hell- 
weathers  ;  S.W.  of  this  reef,  Meled- 
gan,  and  beyond  Meledgan  Gorregan ; 
W.  of  Gorregan,  Posevean  and  Pose- 
vear ;  and  S.W.  of  these  the  Gilstone, 
on  which  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was 
wrecked.  N.W.  of  Eosevear  Great 
and  Little  Crebawethan,  memorable 
for  the  loss  of  the  Douro  with  all 
hands,  in  Jan.  1843 ;  and  between 
Crebawethan  and  Eosevear,  Jacky's 
Pock,  the  scene  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Thames  str.  in  1841,  when 
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only  4  persons  were  saved  out  of  65. 
N.  of  Crebawethan  are  the  Gunner, 
Nundeeps,  and  Grim  Pocks,  treacher¬ 
ous  ledges,  which  have  suddenly 
closed  the  career  of  many  a  gallant 
seaman  ;  and  W.  of  all. 

The  Bishop  Pock  (7  m.  from  H. 
Town),  153  ft.  long  by  53  wide,  at 
low-water,  consisting  of  very  hard 
pink  granite,  rising  out  of  20  fath. 
water,  and  steep  all  round.  It  is 
crowned,  since  1858,  by  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  granite  Lighthouse,  a  triumph 
of  the  engineering  skill  and  perse¬ 
verance  of  Mr.  James  Walker  (engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Trinity  Board),  who  had 
previously  attempted  to  build  one  of 
cast-iron  columns,  sunk  in  the  rock, 
stayed  to  each  other  by  rods  of 
wrought  iron.  It  had  been  nearly 
completed  in  1850,  when  it  totally 
disappeared  in  a  terrible  gale  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  5.  It  was  the  w^ork  of 
2  years  to  lay  the  foundation-stone 
of  this  structure.  Eising  from  the 
flat  rock,  it  was  constantly  exposed 
to  the  ceaseless  roll  of  the  Atlantic, 
so  that,  strong  as  it  was,  it  became 
unsafe,  and  the  present  structure 
was  rebuilt  and  finished  in  1888  by 
Sir  James  Douglas.  It  is  145  ft. 
high,  and  is  probably  the  most  ex¬ 
posed  lighthouse  in  the  world.  It 
furnishes  the  guiding  light  into  the 
British  and  Bristol  Channels.  Such 
is  the  force  of  the  waves  that  in  the 
wdnter  of  1859-60  the  fog-bell  at  the 
top,  weighing  3  cwt.,  was  swept  away 
and  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  storm 
wave, 

Samson  (now  uninhab.)  In  his 
passage  across  the  Eoad  the  voyager 
will  observe  the  Nut  Pock,  the  mark 
for  the  principal  anchorage.  On  the 
W.  side  of  Samson  are  several  rugged 
islets,  and,  in  particular,  Scilly, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole 
archipelago.  Samson,  so  called  from 
the  Cornish  saint  Samson,  who  be¬ 
came  Archbp.  of  Dol,  consists  of 
2  hills,  resembling  in  form  the  back 
of  a  camel.  In  this  island  Mr.  A. 
Smith,  in  Sept.  1862,  opened  a  large 
barrow  (58  yds.  in  circumf.},  which 
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yielded  the  only  perfect  kistvaen 
known  to  exist  in  Cornwall.  A 
circle  of  stones  formed  the  outer 
circumf.,  within  which  a  mound  of 
earth  and  small  stones  was  raised. 
About  20  ft.  of  the  mound  being 
removed,  the  excavators  came  first 
to  a  covering  of  small,  and  next  of 
larger  stones.  “  The  large  upright 
stones  forming  the  vault  were  at 
last  reached,  and  found  to  be  covered 
by  a  block  of  stone  about  5  ft.  6  in. 
in  diam.  The  massive  monolith 
being  removed,  disclosed  an  oblong 
stone  chest,  having  on  the  floor  a 
little  heap  of  bones,  piled  together 
in  one  corner.  The  bones  were 
taken  out,  and  found  to  be  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw¬ 
bones  of  a  man  about  60,  and 
remains  of  teeth,  some  of  them  in 
the  sockets.  The  bones  had  been 
all  subject  to  the  action  of  fire. 
The  bottom  of  the  sarcophagus  was 
neatly  fitted  with  a  pavement  of  flat 
irregular-shaped  stones,  the  joints 
being  fitted  with  clay  mortar.  The 
side  stones  were  also  cemented  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  lid  was  neatly  fixed 
with  the  same  kind  of  plaster,  show¬ 
ing  that  it  could  never  have  been 
disturbed  from  the  time  of  its  con¬ 
struction.  The  side  stones  were 
from  7  to  9  ft.  in  length  and  2  ft.  in 
depth,  and  the  2  stones  forming  the 
ends  were  about  3|-  ft.  wide.  The 
only  present  inhabitants  are  deer, 
and  black  and  white  rabbits.”  The 
cause  of  this  wholesale  “  eviction  ” 
is  said  to  have  been  smuggling — not 
at  all  an  unlikely  one.  The  scene  of 
Mr.  Besant’s  Armorel  is  laid  in 
this  island. 

Bryher  (pop.  105),  a  wild  and 
rugged  island,  derives  its  name  from 
bre,  an  old  Cornish  word  signifying 
a  hill.  Its  highest  lands  are  on  the 
W.  side,  and  they  add  much  interest 
to  the  deep  romantic  bays  which  the 
stormy  Atlantic  has  excavated  on 
that  side.  On  the  S.  is  Gweal,  to 
which  you  may  walk  dryshod  at  low 
tides ;  on  the  N.W.  a  spring  of  fresh 
water  on  the  shore  ;  and  N.  the  pro¬ 


montory  of  Shipman  Head,  one  of 
the  finest  among  the  islands  ;  it  is 
about  60  ft.  high,  and  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  deep  and 
fearful  chasm,  hedged  in  by  preci¬ 
pices.  The  N.E.  side  of  the  island 
forms,  with  Tresco,  the  harbour  of 
New  Grimsby,  whose  leading  features 
are  a  rock  in  mid-channel — called 
Hangman's  Isle — and  CromiuelV  s 
Castle  on  the  opposite  shore.  Be¬ 
fore  you  leave  Bryher  you  should 
ascend  Watch  Hill. 

Menavawr  (corrupted  into  “  Man- 
of-War  ”)  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  islets  of  Scilly 
(especially  when  seen  from  the  N.), 
rising  in  3  distinct  peaks,  139  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Bound  Island  also 
presents  an  imposing  group  of  earns. 
It  is  18  ft.  higher  than  Menavawr, 
and  the  chosen  haunt  of  puffins.  A 
new  lighthouse  was  erected  on 
Bound  Island  by  Sir  James  Douglas 
in  1890.  On  the  E.  side  of  Tresco 
are  the  harbour  of  Old  Grimsby  and 
the  battery  of  the  Old  Blockhouse ; 
and  off  the  S.  side  of  the  island  a 
rock  called  the  Mare,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  head  and  neck  of 
a  horse. 

St.  Helen’s  (called  St.  Elid’s  by 
Borlase)  adjoins  Tresco,  and  is  an 
uncultivated  island  stocked  with  deer 
and  goats,  the  only  building  upon  it 
being  the  Pest  House,  which  has  sel¬ 
dom  an  occupant.  You  should  make 
the  circuit  of  this  island.  The  rocks 
are  fine,  and  on  the  N.  side  is  a  long 
and  deep  chasm,  perpetually  rever¬ 
berating  the  dismal  sound  of  the  sea. 

Tean,  between  St.  Helen’s  and  St. 
Martin’s,  is  a  warren  of  white  rab¬ 
bits,  and  is  principally  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  bays.  You  will 
notice  a  rock  called  Penbrose  to  the 
N.  of  it. 

St.  Martin’s  (pop.  179)  has  several 
points  of  interest.  At  its  S.E.  ex¬ 
tremity  are  the  Higher  Town,  Cru- 
ther's  Bay,  and  Cruther's  Hill,  some 
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70  ft.  above  the  sea ;  and  on  the 
S.  and  W.  coasts  St.  Martin’’ s  Flats, 
which  should  be  diligently  searched 
for  shells.  E.,  St.  Martiii’s  Head, 
160  ft.  high,  is  crowned  by  the  Day 
Mark,  and  commands  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  extraordinary  sight  in  these 
seas  —  the  whole  cluster  of  those 
numberless,  fantastic,  many-coloured 
rocks  which  are  known  as  the  East¬ 
ern  Islands.  The  most  northerly  of 
these  is  Hanjague,  or  the  Sugar-loaf 
(due  E.  of  St.  Martin’s  Head),  rising 
abruptly  to  a  height  of  83  ft.  from  a 
depth  of  25  fath. ;  the  next  to  the 
N.,  Norton,  an  islet  of  3  acres,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  as  many  rocky  points. 
Great  Ganniley  is  the  largest  of  the 
group,  107  ft.  high,  and  connected 


at  low-water  with  Little  Ganniley, 
and  with  Gjxat  and  Little  Liisvouls. 
Near  them  is  Ragged  Island,  of  a 
wasted  form  ;  and  S.W.  Menewethan, 
a  noble  granite  pile,  47  ft.  above  the 
mean  level  of  the  sea.  Great  and 
Little  Arthur  are  further  interesting 
for  their  ancient  barrows,  protected 
by  slabs  of  granite  ;  and  Great  and 
Little  Ganniornic  of  some  impor¬ 
tance  for  their  size.  From  the  heights 
of  these  islands,  or  from  St.  Martin’s 
Head,  you  will  observe  to  the  N.  a 
line  of  foam,  which  marks  the  dan¬ 
gerous  reef  called  the  Seven  Stones  ; 
this  is  situated  about  9  m.  from 
Scilly  (13^  from  Hugh  Town),  and 
is  pointed  out  to  mariners  by  a 
lightship. 
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Access  to  Cornwall  [lo] 
Acton  Castle,  137 
Advent,  Church  of,  7,  79 
Aire,  148 

Alan  R.,  6,  29,  30,  68 
Aldercombe,  18 
Altarnon  (P.),  75,  76,  117 
Alverton  (P.),  102,  106 
Amalebria,  158 
Amalveor,  158 
Amalwidden,  158 
Anguidal  Down,  112 
Annette,  166 

- Head,  166 

Antiquities  [14] 

Antony,  (P.),  (T.),  42,  39,  43, 
44,  114,  115 

- Church,  45 

Apron-string,  129 
Armed  Knight,  151,  147 
Arthur,  Great  and  Little,  168 
Arthur’s  Hall,  77 
Arwenack,  90 

17 

Inn  :  North  Devon  Hotels 
close  to  station  ;  good. 
Asparagus  Island,  125 
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B 

Badger’s  Cross,  113 
Bake,  44 

Balleswidden  Mine, 

Bar  Point,  91 
Barras,  12 
Barrow  Down,  60 
Bartonnea,  153,  15 1 
Basil,  75 
Basil’s  Well,  75 
Bass  Point,  127 
Basset’s  Cove,  96 
Batten  Cliffs,  116 
Battery  Point,  159 
Beacon  Hill,  27,  28,  35,  68 
Beam  Mine,  59 
Beast  Point,  127 
Beehive  Hut,  no 
Belidden  Amphitheatre,  127 
Bellarmine’s  Tor,  81 
Belouda  Beacon,  83 
Belovely,  34,  83 
Berry  Tower,  67 
Bessie’s  Cove,  136,  134 

- Well,  136 

Bideford  Stat.,  19 
Biggletubben,  158 
Biscovey  (P.),  56 
Bishop  Rock,  166,  134 
Black  Head,  120,  127,  130,  145 

- Pit,  10,  12 

- Road,  28 

- Rock,  91,  II 

Blackadon  Rings,  45 
Bleu  Bridge,  109, 106 
Blisland  (P.),  81,  69 
Bochym,  124 
Boconnoc,  1:3 

- Cross,  53 

: - Valleys,  53 

Bodeneck  Ferry,  70 
Bodennar,  m,  113 
BODMIN  (P.),  (T.),  66-70,  5, 
25i  30,  52,  53>  79>  82,  ?3 

Inns:  Royal  Hotel  :'good; 
Town  Arms. 

Omnibuses  meet  every 
train  atthestat.  in  Bodmin. 


Bodmin  Couse,  81 

Moors,  76,  53,  59,  115  '• 
BODMIN  ROAD,  52,  53,  82 
Coach  or  Omnibus  on 
Sundays  from  Bodmin  to 
Wadebridge,  Padstow,  and 
on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 
to  St,  Mabyn. 

Bodrigan’s  Leap,  120 

Bodruthan  Steps,  37, 33, 34.38 

Boleigh,  144 

Boleri,  109 

Bolleit,  144 

Bonythorn,  124 

Borliven,  143 

Bosahan  House,  132 

Boscarne,  69 

BOSCASTLE  (P.),  (T.),  9,  2, 

6,  8,  10,  II,  12,  16,  26,  27,  28, 
80 

Inns :  Wellington  Hotel, 
close  to  the  Haven;  23 
beds.  Providence  (private), 
A  dozen  or  so  fair  lodging- 
houses. 


Coach,  Tu.,  Th,,  Sat.,  in 
summer,  to  Bude.  To  Tres- 
meer  at  8.10  a.m.  on  week¬ 
days  in  connection  with 
trains.  To  Camelford  and 
Bodmin  daily  ;  Newquay, 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Pri. ;  Victoria, 
for  Launceston, Wadebridge 
and  Padstow,  daily ;  in  sum¬ 
mer  from  Launceston  by 
Tintagel  to  Bude. 

Boscawen,  112,  151,  [12],  152 


154  . 

- Circle,  152,  143 

- Shaft,  155 

Bosigran  Castle,  m 
Boskednan  Circle,  112,  114 
Boskenna,  145 
Bosporthenuis,  no,  113 
Bossiney,  12 

- Cove,  12 

- Hole,  12 

Bostrea,  153 
Bosullow,  1 13,  1 14 
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Boswavas,  112 
Boswedden  Mine,  rS4,  rss 
Botallack  Mine,  155  [12],  107, 
147,  148 
Botany  [26] 

Botus  Fleming  Churcli,  41 
Bowethick,  8 
Braddoc  Church,  55 

- - Down,  52,  40,  46,  55 

Bradstone  House,  24 
Bray  Hill,  32 
Breage,  135,  137 

- Church,  129 

Brent  Hill,  119 
Breock,  St.,  Church,  30 
Bridges,  The,  154 

- Stat.,  38,  55,  74 

Brisons,  The,  154 
Browda,  24 
Brown  Gilly,  79 

- Willy  Mt.,  76,  7,  6,  rS, 

26,  28,  4^)  5°)  59>  ^9’  77)  73) 
80 

Bryher  (P.),  167,  161 
Bryun,  69 

BUDE  (P.),  (T.),  26,  Yi,  17) 
27 

Inns :  Falcon  Hotel :  good ; 
Bude  Hotel :  not  first-rate  ; 
Globe.  Many  good  lodgings. 
Some  large  houses. 

Coaches  to  Clovelly,  Bide¬ 
ford.  Rail  vid  Holsworthy 
to  Okehampton,  Exeter,  and 
Plymouth.  Coaches  to  Bos- 
castle,  Tintagel,  Camelford, 
Hewquay,  and  Launceston, 
Mon.,  Wed.  and  FrL,  return¬ 
ing  Tu.,  Th.  and  Sat.  To 
and  from  Bideford  on 
weekday?. 

- Canal,  19,  23,  26,  27 

- Haven,  16 

Budock  Church,  93,  122 
Bugle  Stat.,  74 
Bull’s  View,  1 13 
Bumble  Rock,  127 
Bunny  Cliffs.  135 
Burlowen’s  Bottom,  106 
Burncoose,  95 
Burngullow,  60 
Burshill,  17 
Bury,  The,  25 

- Court,  26 

- - Down,  117 

Bury  an ;  see  St  .Buryan 
Buryas  Bridge  (P.),  142 


e 

CADGWITH  (T.),  128,  124, 
127,  r30 

Inn :  Small,  but  very 
comfortable.  A  few  lodg¬ 
ing-houses. 

Omnibus  to  Helston,  W ed. 
and  Sat.  morns. 

Cadoc,  St.,  55,  7T 
Cadson  Bury,  22 
Caer  Bran,  152 

- Bran  Round,  152,  in 

- Dane,  84 

Caerhays  Castle,  120 
Caerthillian,  130 
Cairn  TJny,  153 
Calemick,  64,  87 
Calleon  Cove,  130 
CALLINGTON  (P.),  (T.),  22, 

6,  20,  21,  23,  24,  40,  50 
Inn  :  Golding's  Hotel. 

Coach  on  week-days  in 
summer  to  Tavistock,  9.30 
AJVi.,  returning  at  3.30  P.M. 
To  Saltash  twice  a  day  week- 
days,  and  three  times  on 
Wed.,  Sat.  and  Sun. 
Calliquoiter  Rock,  83 
CALSTOCK  (P.),  (T.),  20 
Inns :  Tamar  Hotel :  good, 
quiet,  and  moderate  ;  Ash- 
burtonHolel,  at  Kelly  Rocks, 
larger,  and  better  situation. 
Cambeck,  28 

CAMBORNE  (P.),  (T.),  96, 

[12],  94,  95)  97)  93)  ^57 
Inns:  C  ommeretal, 

Tyacke's,  dtc. 

A  Coach  or  Omnibus  runs 
daily  from  Camborne  to 
Helston  on  the  way  to  the 
Lizard. 

Camel  R.,  6,  29,  30,  70,  78,  79 
CAMELFORD  (P.),  (T.),  6, 
5,  7,  8,  15,  28,  50,  74,  76,  80 
Inns  :  Queen's  Arms,  Dar¬ 
lington  Arms. 

Coach  daily  to  Boscastle 
andWadebridge.  Bude,Tu., 
Th.  and  Sat.  Newquay,  on 
Mon.,  Wed.  and  Fri.,  to  end 
of  Sept.  To  Tresmeer  daily 
at  2  P.M.  in  connection  with 
train  for  London. 

Canyke  Castle,  68,  69 
Cape  Cornwall,  154,  146,  147, 
148,  153)  156 
Caradon  HiU,  46,  47 

- Mines,  47 

CarbiUy,  81 
CARBIS  BAY,  158 

Carbis  Bay  Hotel  and 
Hendra's  Boarding  House 
(both  good). 

I - Bay  Stat.,  158 


Carboniferous  rocks  [23] 

Carclaze  Mine,  58,  [12],  57,  59, 

73 

Carclew,  88,  64,  66,  89,  92,  93 
Cardinham  (P.),  81 

- Bury,  69,  81 

Carmears  Valley,  73,  56 
Carnanton,  36,  34 
Cam,  Barges,  148 

- Barra,  150 

- Boscawen,  144 

- Brawse,  150 

- Brea  (P.),  (T.),  96,  94, 

95)  97)  ^57)  ^'59 

- Crease,  148 

- Creis,  151 

- Galva,  no,  in,  112,  113, 

114 

- Glos,  148 

- Grea,  59 

- Greeb,  151 

- Kei,  147, 148,  151 

-  Kenidzhek,  154,  153,  155, 

156 

- Kreigle,  148 

- Lea,  1-64 

- Leskez,  148 

- Marth,  95 

- Mellyn,  148,  150 

- Morval,  163 

- Olva,  148 

- Pendower,  150 

- Scathe,  150 

- Towan,  148 

- Venton,  148 

- Vessacks,  150 

- Voel,  15 1 

- Wethan,  148 

Carnbeak,  ii 
Carnmenellis,  95,  88,  133 
Carnminnis,  no 
Carnon,  87,  88 
Cam  sew,  100,  99 
Carr  eg  Glos,  148 
Carrick  Roadstead,  91,  65 
Carrickgloose  Head,  154 
Carrickstarne,  164 
Carters,  The,  36 
Carthamartha  Rocks,  24,  6. 

149  , 

Carvedras,  64 
Carwen,  81 

Carwinen  Cromlech,  97 
Cassiterides,  ancient,  162 
Castel-an-Dinas,  83,  34,  38. 

106,  107,  no,  113,  157)  ^58 
Castle  Canyke,  68,  69 

- Cam  Brea,  96 

- Dour,  72,  73 

- Hill,  120 

- Horneck,  105,  142,  156 

- Peak,  145 

- Point,  28 

- Treryn,  145 

Castles  [18] 

Catchfrench,  45 
Cathedral  Rocks,  129 
Catherine’s  Fort,  St.,  71 
Cawsand  (P.),  115 
- Bay,  115 

Chacewater  Stat.  (P-),  (T.),  94 
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Chair  Ladder,  151 
- Rock,  127 

Chapel  Cam  Brea,  153,  137, 
151. 158 

- Point,  120 

-  Rock, 139 

- Uny,  153 

Charles’s  Castle,  165 
Charlestown  (P.)j  (T.)>  58, 


57.  73 

Cheesewring,  48,  46,  47,  49, 


80,  160 

Chevy  Chase,  The,  140 
Chick  Islet,  36 
China-clay  Works,  59,  73 
Chhn  Cromlech,  m,  no,  113 
Church  Architecture  [16] 

- Towers  [18] 

Churches  [15] 

Chyandour  (P.),  (T.),  106, 
109,  no,  138,  157 
Chypous,  158 

Chysoyster,  113,  106,  109,  no, 

III,  158 

Chywoon  Castle,  in,  114,  158 
Circles  [14] 

Circular  Huts  [15] 

Claret  Island,  136 

Cleer,  St.  (P.),  50,  47,  75,  80, 


115 

- Church,  22 

- Down,  50 

- Well,  50 

Clether,  St.,  75 
dicker  Tor,  45 
Cliff  Castles  [15] 

- Scenery  [n] 

Cligga  Head,  86 
Climate  [13] 

CLOVELLY  (P.),  (T.),  19 

Inn :  New  Inn  :  small 
but  good ;  Red  Lion. 

Omnibuses  run  between 
Clovelly  and  Bideford  4 
times  weekly.  A  mail 
waggonette  conveys  pas¬ 
sengers  daily  (8«.) 

Coach  to  Bideford,  11.45 
A. M.  week-days  ;  from  Bide¬ 
ford  3.50  p.M.  (May  to  Oct.) 
Clowance,  97,  98 
Cober  stream,  133 
Colan,  38 
Coldharbour,  158 
Coldrinick,  45 
College  wood  Viaduct,  88 
Columb ;  see  St.  Columb 
Colvannic  Tor,  81 
Combe  VaUey,  18 
Compass  Point,  27 
ConduiTow  Mine,  95 
Connordown  (P.),  139 
Consolidated  and  United 
Mines,  95,  88 
Constantine  Bay,  38 

- Mines,  89,  94,  122 

Cook’s  Kitchen,  98,  96 
Cornwall,  Dlx'hy  of  [48] 
Coryton  Stat.,  2 
COTHELE,  20,  19,  21 
Council  Barrow,  82 


Couse  Bridge,  81 
Cove,  The,  166 

COVERACK  COVE  (P.),i3o, 

Inn  and  unpretending 
Lodgings, 

Cow  and  Calf  Rocks,  163 

CRACKINGTON  COVE,  11, 
28 

Rough  refreshment  at 
one  of  the  cottages. 
Crantock  Bay,  35 

- Church,  35 

Crebawethan,  Great  and 
Little,  166 
Creed,  60 
Crick  Stone  [112] 

Crim  Rock,  i66 
Crocadon  House,  42 
Cromlechs  [14] 

Cromwell’s  Castle,  165,  167 
Crosses  [18] 

Crousa  Down,  131,  137 
Crow  Pound,  77 

-  Sound, 161 

Crowan  Beacon,  97 
Crown  Rocks,  15-5 
Crowsanwra,  142,  151 
Crowz  Down,  131 
Cruther’s  Bay,  67 

- Hill,  167  :: 

Cuby  Church,  60 
Cuddan  Point,  137,  99,  102, 
134,  136, 145 
Cuddenbeak, 44 
Cury, 124 

CURY  CROSS  LANES  (P.), 
(T.),  124 
Inn.. 


Commercial,  Higher  Pen- 
gelly ;  and  at  (4  m. )  Pen  - 
gelly  :  New  Inn,  small. 
Delank  Quarries,  70 
Dennis  Creek,  131 
Devil’s  Bellows,  125 

- Frying  Pan,  128 

- Jump,  79,  6,  7 

- Post  Office,  125 

- Throat,  125 

Devonport  Dockyard,  40,  44, 

115 

- Stat.,  39 

Devoran  (P.),  (T.),  66,  92,  95 
Dinas  Cove,  33 

- Great,  132 

- Little,  132 

- Promontor}’,  132 

Ding-Dong  Tin  Mine,  106, 
no,  112,  113,  138 
Dingerein,  12 1 

Dodman,  121,  115,  120,  127, 

14,5 

Dolcoath,  97,  95,  g6 
Dollar  Rock,  151 
Dolmans  [14] 

Dolor  Hugo,  127 
Dolphin,  165 

Domestic  Architecture  [18 1 

- Buildings  [18] 

Dominic,  St.,  Church,  27 
Doombar,  The,  31 
Doublebois  Stat.,  52 
Dozmare  Pool,  79,  76,  80,  12 
DrakewaUs  Mine,  25 
Dranna  Point,  131 
Dreynes  Bridge,  60 
Driff,  143,  152 
Druid’s  Altar,  33 
^  Duchy  House,  53 
;  Duchy  of  Cornwall  [48] 

Duloe  (P.),  47,  46,  1 18 

- Circle,  47 

Dunmeer  Bridge,  69 

- Castle,  69 

- Wood,  69 

Dunsland  Cross  Stat.,  17 
Dunstanville  Pillar,  157 
Dupath,  21 

- Well,  21,  50 

Duporth,  58 
Duria  R.,  131,  132 


Danescombe,  20 
Dartmoor,  48,  59 
Davidstow  (P.),  6,  9 
Dawns  MOn,  144,  112 
Day  Mark,  168 

- St.  (T.),  95 

Dazard  Point,  11,  27 
Deep  Point,  165 
DELABOLE  Q,UAREIES(P.), 

7.  8,  5  ,  , 

Inns ;  Accommodation 
can  be  found  at  the  North 
Z>efa6oie//»»,  Meadrose ;  the 


N  2 
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E 

Eagle’s  Nest,  i6o 
East  Pool  Mine,  96 
Eastern  Islands,  168 
Eddystone,  115 
Efford  Beacon,  ii 
Egloshayle,  30,  7 
Elephant’s  Tusk,  164 
EUenglaze,  85 
Elvans  [25] 

Endellion,  St.,  29,  30 
Endsleigh,  5,  3 

- House,  24 

Enys,  89,  92,  93 

- Dodnan,  151 

Erme,  St.,  64 

Erth,  St.  (P.),  loi,  100,  158 

- Junct.  Stat.,  157 

Exeter  (P.),  (T.),  2,  40 
Exmoor,  48 


F 

Pal  R.,  65,  60,  62,  92, 122 
FALMOUTH  (P.),  (T.),  89, 
65,  66,  92,  93,  94t  II4)  122, 
132 

Inns :  Falmouth  Hotel, 
close  to  the  stat.,  airy,  com¬ 
manding  view  over  sea  and 
harbour,  comfortable,  and 
well  managed ;  Pendennis 
Hotel  (belonging  to  the  same 
company  as  Falmouth  H.) 
in  its  own  grounds,  fine  sea 
view  ;  charges  moderate  ; 
from  21.  16s.  per  week  in¬ 
clusive  ;  Royal  Hotel,  in 
the  town ;  Green  Bank 
Hotel  (first-class),  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  town,  close  to 
the  harbour  ;  Albion  Hotel, 
overlooking  Harbour  and 
Pendennis  Castle  ;  Globe ; 
King's  Arms. 

Omnibus  2  or  3  times  a 
week  to  the  Lizard  and  back 
in  one  day,  12  hrs.,  allowing 
5  hrs.  stay  at  Lizard  Town  ; 
fare,  3s.  Also  to  Helston 
and  Marazion. 


Strs.  from  Plymouth  to 
Falmouth  twice  a  week. 
Excursion  strs.  run  to 
Falmouth  and  Penzance, 
in  summer,  4  times  daily, 
across  the  harbour  to  St. 
Mawes ;  to  Truro,  up  the 
Fal  River.  Steam-launches 
may  be  hired, 

Library  :\Pollard'sLibrary 
will  be  found  useful  by  visi¬ 
tors. 

Falmouth  Bay,  89,  90,  93 
FALMOUTH  HARBOUR,  91, 
65,  88,  89,  92,  122 

Strs. :  Excursion  strs.  fre¬ 
quently  go  up  the  harbour. 
Launches  may  also  be  hired. 
Fentonw’oon,  7 
Fernacre  Circle,  77 
Fiddler,  The,  33 
Filorey,  35 
Fisheries  [42-46] 

Fistral  Bay,  35 
Five  Barrow  Down,  53 

- Lanes,  75,  7,  76 

Flat  Lode,  Great,  95 
Flushing  (P.),  (T.),  92,  93 
Fogoh,  144,  109,  153 
Forrabury,  9,  28 
Four-Hole  Cross,  80,  69,79.  81 
FOWEY  (P.),  (T.),  7c^73,  44, 
55,  61,  93,  118,  119 
Inns :  Fowey  Hotel :  com¬ 
fortable  ;  view  over  har¬ 
bour.  Omnibus  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  stat.  St. 
Catherine's  House,  Private 
Hotel.  The  Railway  Hotel, 
Ship,  King  of  Prussia,  are 
all  second-class. 

Rly .  :  4  trains  daily  from 
Paddington  (exc.  Sundays). 
This  rly.,  commenced  in  the 
first  instance  as  a  mineral 
line  by  the  late  Mr.  Treffry, 
was  purchased,  1878,  by  the 
G.  W.  Co.,  and  used  for 
passenger  traffic.  It  has 
hitherto  proved  a  very  un¬ 
productive  undertaking. 

Strs.  (see  local  papers  for 
times)  from  Plymouth  to 
Fowey  and  back,  staying 
there  6  hrs. ;  fare.  Is.  6d. 

- Ferton,  77 

- Mines,  56,  73 

- R.,  50,  52,  53,  76,  77,  79 

- Valley,  55 

Fraddon  (P.),  83 
Frying-Pan  Crater,  128 
Funnel  Rock,  150 
Furry  Day,  133 


G 

Gampen  Seez,  146 
Gann  el  R.,  35 

Ganniley,  Great  and  Little, 
168 

Ganniornic,  Great  and  Little, 
168 

Gap,  The,  129 
Gardras  Wharf,  64 
Gardens  [10] 

Garrah,  77 
Gear,  85 
Geology  [21] 

Germoe  (P.),  134 
Gerrans,  121, 122 

- Bay,  92,  93 

Giant  Tregeagle,  80,  83 

- Tregeagle’s  Quoits,  60 

Giant’s  Castle,  164 

- Chair,  164 

- Grave,  loi,  144 

- Graves,  156,  165 

- Head,  117 

- Quoit,  1 12 

- Rock,  1 61 

- Staff,  58 

- Well,  139 

Gibben, 147 
Gillan,  131 

- Harbour,  132 

Gilstone  Rock,  164,  166 
Glendargle,  36 
Glendurgan,  94 
Glynn,  69,  52,  82 

- Bridge,  69 

- Valley,  53,  69 

Godolphin  Hill,  135, 134 
Godrevy  Point,  96,  98,  100, 

159 

Golden  Farm,  60 
Goldsithney  (P.),  137 
Golytha  Rock,  50 
Goonhilly  Downs,  45,  123 
Goose  Rock,  35 

GORRAN  HAVEN  (P.),  121. 

73)  120 

Inn :  at  Gorran  Church 
Town. 

Omnibus  to  St.  Austell, 
Mon.,  Wed.  and  Sat.,  1  p.m. 
Gorregan,  166 
Grade,  128 

GRAMPOUND  ROAD  (P.), 

(T.),  60 

Omnibus  once  a  day  to 
St.  Columb  (Rte.  6),  9  m. 
across  the  country.  Omni¬ 
bus  and  flys  to  Grampound, 
2  m.  Flys  to  Porthscatho, 
8i  m.  (Rte.  14). 

Granite  [24] 

- Precipices  [ii] 

Great  Adit,  88 
- Arthim,  168 
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Great  Crebawethan,  i66 

- Ganniley,  i68 

- Ganuioniic,  i68 

- Inisvouls,  i68 

- Smith,  166 

- Stone,  The,  33 

- Wood,  92 

Greber  Head,  72 
Greeb  Point,  139 
Green  Bank  (P.h  9i>  93 
Greystone  Bridge,  24 
Grove  Hill,  93 
Grower  Quarry,  ii 
Grugith,  Brothers  of,  131 
Gue-graze,  129 
Guela,  The,  151 
Gugh,  The,  165,  166 
Gull  Rock,  125 

Gulval  (P.),(T.),  106,  109,  157 

- Cam,  106 

Gump,  156 
Gunner  Rock,  166 
GUNNISLAKE  (P.),(T.),  29 
Inns :  Cornish^  Harvey's. 
Coach  to  Tavistock  on 
week-days  in  the  summer, 
10.10  A.Ji.,  returning  at 
3.30  P.M, 

Gunwalloe,  128,  124,  129 
- Church,  128 

GURNARD’S  HEAD,  no 

[ii],  109,  III,  113,  56,  160, 

161 

Inn :  Gurnard  Hotel. 

A  Brake  leaves  Penzance 
daily  in  summer ;  fare,  2s. 
Gwavas,  108 
Gweal,  167 

Gweek  (P.),  94,  122,  123,  125 
Gwennap  (P.),  95 

- Mines,  66,  88,  94,  95 

- Pit,  95 

Gwinear  Road  June.  Stat., 

98,  99.  133 

Gyllyngoase,  93 


H 

Half  Stone,  49,  47,  80 
Halgaver,  69 
Hall  House,  72 

- Walk,  72 

Halligey,  123 
Halsetown,  158,  160 


Halzaphron  Cliffs,  128 
Hamoaze,  39,  40,  44,  114 
Hangman’s  Isle.  167 
Hanjague  Island,  168 
Hannon  Valley,  79,  76 
Hanter-Gantick,  78,  7,  69,  76 
Harewood  House,  25 
Harlyn  Bay,  32 
Harmony  Cot,  87 
HARTLAND  (P.),  (T.),  33, 
48 

Inn :  King's  Arms. 

Omnibus  to  CloveUy  (Is.), 
and  Bideford  (3s.),  on  week¬ 
days  in  summer. 

- Poiut,  33 

Quay :  Hartland  Quay 
Hotel. 

Hatherleigh,  17 
Hawk’s  Tor,  81,  49,  79 
HAYLE  (P.),  (T.),  99, 98,  100, 

159 

Inn  :  White  Hart  Hotel  : 
clean  and  comfortable.  An 
omnibus  goes  from  this 
hotel  to  St.  Erth  stat.  (IJ 
m.)  to  meet  trains  which  do 
not  stop  at  Hayle.  A  pro¬ 
ject  is  on  foot  for  a  large 
hotel  on  the  Towans,  and 
there  are  many  lodging- 
houses  in  Clifton  Terrace 
overlooking  the  Harbour 
and  the  Towans. 

- Creek,  99 

- R.,  100 

- Viaduct,  99 

Hea,  106 
Headlands  [ii] 

Hel  R.,  94,  122,  132  I 

Helford  (P.),  132 

- Creek,  122 

— —  Passage,  94 

- R.,  132,  122 

Ileligan,  58 

Hell  weather’s  Reef,  164,  166 
Hell’s  Mouth,  125,  98,  96 
Hclmen  Tor,  53,  56,  69,  74 
HELSTON  (P.),  (T.),  133,80, 
94,  95,  98,  102,  107,  122, 123, 
124,  125,  126,  128,  130,  134, 
142 

Inns :  Angel :  good ;  Star ; 
Richards's  Temperance. 

Omnibus  daily  to  Pen¬ 
zance  and  Penryn  (one 
stat.  out  of  Falmouth),  and 
twice  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  ; 
three  times  on  Sat.,  to 
Lizard  Town  ;  to  Cadgwith 
Wed.  and  Sat. ;  to  and  from 
St.  Keverne  twice  a  week. 

Flys  and  Waggonettes 
may  be  hired  at  the  inns  for 
the  Lizard,  10^  m.  S.,  fully 
described  in  Rte.  18. 
Hendra,  Lower,  143 
Hengar  House,  29 
Hennacliff,  27 

Hensbarrow,  53,  56,  59,  60,  73, 
74,  82 


HESSENFORD  (P.),  115 
Inn  :  Cornish  Arms. 
Hexworthy  House,  24 
High  Cliff,  II 

- Seen,  The,  151 

Higher  Town,  167 
Hill  Castles  [15] 

Hingston  Down,  21 
History  [19] 

Hoar  Rock,  154 
Hobbacott  Down,  26 
Holestrow,  130 
Holloway  Cross,  75 
Holmbush,  23 

HOLSWORTHY  (P.),  (T.), 
i7>  23 

Inns :  Stanhope  Arms  : 
good  ;  White  Hart. 

Rail  CO  Bude,  9  m.  The 
easiest  way  to  reach  Buiie 
is  by  rail  from  Holsworthy 
stat. 

Holy  Well,  23 

- Bay,  36 

Horse,  The,  129 
Horsebridge,  24 
Hot  Point,  127 
Househole  Cove,  126,  127 
Huer’s  House,  The,  35 
HUGH  TOWN,  163,  161,  168 
Inns  :  Tregarthen's  and 
Holgate's  :  both  comfort¬ 
able  ;  Atlantic  ;  fair. 
Hurlers,  49, 47,  80 
Hurling  [13] 


I 

ILLOGAN  (P.),  97,  94 
luce  Castle,  43 
Inceworth,  115 
Indian  Queens  Inn,  83 
Inisvouls,  Great  and  Little, 
168 

Innis  Vean,  130 
Inny  R.,  24,  75 
Irish  Lady,  The,  148 
Island  Point,  159 
Issey,  St.  (P.),  30 
Ive,  St.  (P.),  22 
Ives,  St. ;  see  St.  Ives 
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.Tacky’s  Rock,  i66 
Jacobstow,  26 

.Jamaica  Inn,  76,  50,  6g,  79,  80 
.Johnson’s,  Dr.,  Head,  147 
J  ubilee  Rock,  8i 


K 

Kea  Church,  87 
Kea  Playing  Ground,  87 
Keigwin  Arms,  108 
Rellan  Head,  32 
Kelly  Rounds,  29 
Kenegie,  157 
Kennack  Cove,  130 
Kennal  R.,  88 
Eenwyn  (P.),  64.  84 
Kero  we  Down,  81 
Kestoll,  Valley  of  the,  29 
Kettle  and  Pans,  164 
Kettle’s  Bottom,  147 
Keverne,  St.  (P.),  (T.),  131, 
130 

Kew,  St.  (P.),  29 
Kevham  Steamyard,  39 

KfLKHAMPTON  (P.),  (T.), 
17,  18,  19,  75 

Inn :  London  :  homely, 
but  clean. 

Kilkobben  Cove,  127 
Killbury,  29 
Killiganoon,  64 
Killigarth,  118 
Killiow,  64,  87 
Killywick,  27 
K  ilmarth  Tor,  48,  49,  80 
Kilmenorth,  117 
King  Arthur’s  Birthplace,  13 

- Grave,  9,  6, 15 

— -  Charles’s  Bedstead,  17 


King  Harry’s  Passage,  92 

- William’s  Bridge,  18 

Kingsand,  115 
Kit  Hill,  21,  22,  23 
Kittern,  The,  165 
Knill’s  Monument,  137 
Kynance  Cove,  124,  107,  123, 
125,  126,  129,  130 
A  few  lodgings  may  be 
had ;  inquire  at  the  Lizard 
w'hether  they  are  available. 


I 

! 

1 

1 


L 

Ladock  (P.),  83 
Lady’s  Window  Rock,  12 
LAMORNA,  106,  143,  144, 152 
Rough  refreshment  may 
be  obtained  at  a  house  011 
W.  of  the  cove,  near  the  sea. 
Lamorran,  6i 

- Creek,  61 

- Rectory,  66 

Landewednack,  127,  129 

- Balk,  127 

Landithy,  107 

LAND’S  END,  146-152,  15, 
38,  107,  108,  no,  in,  137, 
142,  143,  145,  158,  161 
Hotel :  Land's  End  or 
Pomt  Hotel,  close  to  the 
cliffs,  and  about  200  ft. 
above  the  sea,  furnishing 
food  and  lodging  (fre¬ 
quently  full). 

Omnibus  daily  to  Pen¬ 
zance,  2  P.M. 

Landue  Mill,  24 
Landulph  Church,  41 
Laneast,-6,  76 
Lanescot  Mines,  30 
Language  [46] 

Lanherne,  37 

- Valley,  36,  33 

Lanhydroc  House,  54,  56,  69 
Lanivet,  82,  69 
Lank,  78 

- Down,  78 

Lank  Du  R.,  78 

- Rocks,  78 

Lanlivery,  56,  69 


Lanreath,  117 
Lansallos  Church,  119 
Lanshadron,  58 
Lanteglos,  6,  119 
Lanyon,  98,  107,  no,  ni,  112, 

113 

- Quoit,  112,  in,  114 

Laregan,  106,  108 
Largin  Castle,  5 
Launcells,  26 
- House,  26 

LAUNCESTON  (P.),  (T.),  2, 
7,  8,  10,  23,  24,  25,  26,  57,  74, 
102 

Inns :  White  Hart,  in 
Broad  Street ;  King's  Arms, 
close  to  the  South  Gate  ; 
Castle  (Temperance). 

Coach  toV  ictoria  (for  Bos- 
castle),  Camelford,  Wade- 
bridge  (connecting  on  Mon., 
Wed.  and  Pri.  with  New¬ 
quay)  daily.  To  Bude  direct 
on  Tu.,  Th.  and  Sat. 

Four  Trains  daily  to  Ply¬ 
mouth. 

LAUNCESTON  STAT.,  24 

Rly.,  1  hr.  40  min.  journey 
from  Plymouth. 

Coach  to  Bude,  20  m.,  Tu., 
Th.  and  Sat.,  1.20  p.m. 
Lawhitton,  24 

LELANT  (P.),  (T.),  100,  loi, 
157,  158,  160 

Lodgings  :  Fair  lodgings 
for  golfers  in  the  village. 
Lendon,  77 
Lerrin  R.,  55 
Lescudjack  Castle,  106 
Lesingey  Round,  156 
Lesnewth  Church,  1 1 
Lebarrier  Reef,  164 
Lethowsow,  147 
Levant  Mine,  155 
Lezant,  24,  6 
LIDFORD  (P.),  (T.),  2 

Inn :  Castle. 

Coach  to  Bude  Tu.,  Th., 
Sat. ;  Victoria  (for  Bos- 
castle),  Camelford,  Wade- 
bridge,  daily ;  connecting 
at  Wadebridge  for  New¬ 
quay  on  Mon.,  Wed.  and  Fri. 
LIDFORD  JUNCT.,  2 

Inn  :  Manor  Hotel. 

Four  Trains  daily  to  Ply¬ 
mouth. 

Lifton  Stat.,  2 
Linkinhorne  Church,  23 
Lion  Rock,  125 
Lion’s  Den,  127 
Lioness,  The,  147 
Lis  Escop,  64 

LISKEARD  (P.),  (T.),  45,  22, 
23,  40,  44,  46,  47,  50,  52,  53, 
80,  102,  114,  115,  116,  118 

Inns  :  *  Webh's  Hotel ; 

Stagg;  London. 

Coach  daily  to  Tavistock, 
8.10  A.M.,  in  summer,  by 
Callington  and  Calstock ; 
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and  Gunnislake  (for  Mor- 
well  Rocks),  returning  at 
3.30  p.M. 

Little  Arthur,  i68 

- Bounds  Mine,  154 

- Crebawethan,  166 

— —  Ganniley,  168 
— -  Ganniornic,  168 

- Inisvouls,  168 

- -  Smith,  166 

Lizard,  The  (P.),  (T.),  123, 
93.  94.  98.  102,  107,  115,  122, 
125,  126,  127,  130,  133,  142, 

157.  161 
- Cove,  127 

LIZARD  TOWN,  126,  123, 
124,  125,  127,  12S,  129,  130 
Inns  ;  Hill's :  good  ; 
Haresel  Bay  Hotel  on  cliff  : 
good  ;  Eddy's.  Several  good 
lodging-houses.  Guides  to 
be  obtained. 

Omnibus  daily  from  and 
to  Helston,  corresponding 
with  rly.  trains. 

Shops  :  G.  W,  Bulley 
and  others,  “  objects  of  ser¬ 
pentine.” 

Loe  Bar,  128,  134 

- Pool,  133,  134 

Logan  Rock,  145,  [ii],  7,  107, 
no,  112,  142,  148,  j6i 
Logans  [15] 

Longbridge,  12 
Long  Island,  12 
Ixjngships  Lighthouse,  147, 
161,  166 

Longstone,  58,  72 
LOOE  (P.),  (T.),  116,  46,  47, 
114,  115,  117, 118 
Inns  :  Ship ;  Looe ;  Bead's 
Temperance. 

Omnibus  daily  to  Men- 
heniot,  7  m.,  8  A.M.  and 
11.45  A.M. 

- R.,  52,116 

Losengy  Round,  106 
LOSTWITHIEL(P.),  (T.),  53, 
46,  55.  56.  69,  70,  71,  73,  102 
Inns:  *  Royal;  Talbot: 
an  old  house  ;  good. 
Ludgvan  (P.),  (T.),  loi,  106 
Lugger’s  Cave,  115 
LUNDY  ISLAND  (P.),  33 
Lodgings  :  wuite  to  Mr. 
G.  Taylor,  Manor  Farm. 

Mail  Skiff  from  Instow 
Quay  (3  hrs.),  Th.  Fare, 
single,  5s. ;  return,  7s.  Qd. 
Apply  to  Capt.  Dark,  In¬ 
stow  R.S.O.,  N.  Devon. 

Excursion  Strs.  run  occa¬ 
sionally  from  Ilfracombe, 
either  direct  or  vid  Clovelly. 
Luxulion  (P.),  73,  74 

- Valley,  38,  55,  56 

Lyd,  Vale  of  the,  2 
r.ye  Rock,  12 
Lynher  Creek,  45 

- R.,  5,  22,  42,  43,  114 

Lyonesse,  147,  15 


M 

Mabe  Quarries,  89,  122,  132 
Mabyn,  St.  (P.),  29 
Madron,  104,  105,  106,  no, 

III,  114 

- Baptistery,  107,  113 

- Church,  ro6 

- Wishing  Well,  107,  113 

Maen  Castle,  148 

- Perth,  94 

Maker  Church,  115 

- Heights,  1 15 

Malpas  (T.),-65,  66 
Man  and  His  Men,  87 
Manaccan  (P.),  (T.),  122,  131, 
132 

- Church,  131 

Manach  Point,  149 
Manacles,  131,  90,  130 
MARAZION  (P.),  (T.),  138, 
loi,  102,  134,  137 
Inns  :  Oodolphin  :  good  ; 
Marazion  Hotel. 

Lodgings  good  and  mo¬ 
derate. 

Mare  Rock,  167 
Marhamchurch,  24 
Martin,  St.  (P.),  161,  167 

- Flats,  168 

- Head,  168 

MAWGAN  (P.),  123,  34,  35, 
122 

Inn  :  The  Falcon ;  com¬ 
fortable  little  inn.  Write 
beforehand  for  I'ooms,  as  it 
is  full  in  the  summer 
months. 

- Church,  123,  36 

- Forth,  37,  34 

- Valley,  36,  33,  34 

MAWNAN  SMITH  (P.),  94 
Inn  :  Red  Lion. 

Meachard,  10 
MEADROSE,  8 

Inn  :  North  Delahole  Inn. 
Mean  Scr3^ffvs,  143 
Meiedgan,  166 
Melhuach,  28 
Mellion,  St.  (P.),  (T.),  41 
Mellook  Common,  n 

- Mouth,  II 

Menabilly,  72 


Menacuddle  Farm,  58 

- Well,  57 

M§n-au-Tol,  112,  114 

- Scryffen,  112,  114 

Menavawr,  167 
Menedarva,  97 
Menewethan,  168 
MENHENIOT  (P.),  45,  129 
Inns  :  Temperance ;  Busk. 
Omnibus  twice  daily  to 
Looe,  7  m, 

Menwidden,  loi 
Mermaid’s  Hole,  121 
Merry  Maidens,  144,  109,  154 
Merther,  62 

I  MEVAGISSEY  (P.),  (T.), 

I  119,  120,  57,  58,  60,  73,  93, 
I  114 

Inns  :  Ship ;  King's  Arms. 
Omnibus  to  St.  Austell 
each  week-day,  10  a.m.  ;  on 
Fri.  and  Sat.  L30  p.M.  also. 
Michael  Caerhaj'S,  St.,  120 
Michael’s  Mount  ;  see  St. 

Michael’s 
Michaelstow,  29 
Mill  Bay,  150 
Millendreath,  118 
Mines  and  Mining  [ii],  [30-42] 
Mingoose  Downs,  84 
Minster  Church,  n 
Minver,  St.  (P.),  (T.),  32 
Mitchell  (P.),  64,  83 
Monk’s  Cowl,  164 
Moors,  The,  81 
Moorswater,  46,  52,  118 
Morvah,  iii 
Morval  House,  117,  115 
Morwellham,  20 
Morwell  Rocks,  20,  19 
Morwenna,  St.,  Well,  19 
Morwenstow,  18,  17 
Mount  Charles  (P.j,  58 

- Edgeumbe,  40,  115 

- Wise,  1 15 

Mount’s  Bay,  102,  103,  104, 
106,  107,  113,  129,  134,  137, 
142, 153,  156, 157, 161 

- Mine,  137 

Mousehole  (P.),  (T.),  108, 102, 
103,  107,  109,  137,  143,  157 
Mozrang  Pool,  151 
Mulfra,  no 

- Quoit,  no,  112,  113,  161 

MULLION  (P.),  (T.),  124,  129 
Inns :  Mullion  Cove  Hotel: 
good  ;  Old  Inn,  King's 
Arms.  Also  boarding-house 
at  Polurrian  (1  m.)  :  excel¬ 
lent. 

- Church,  124 

- Cove,  124, 123,  129,  130 

- Gull  Rock,  129 

- Island,  124,  129 

Mjdor  Church,  92 

- Creek,  92 

- Pool,  92 
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Nancealvernb,  io6 
Nancecothan,  143 
Nancegollan  (P.),  gS 
Xancledre  (P.)>  158 
Nan-jozel,  150 
Nankissal,  109 
Nansloe  House,  134 
New  Bridge,  152.  156 

- Grimsby,  167 

- Mill,  no 

Newlyn  (P.)>  (T.)>  107,  64, 
83,  102,  103,  105,  109,  142 

- Downs,  35 

NEWaUAY  (P.),  (T.),  34,35, 

36,  37.  56,  74,  84,  i6t 
Inns  ;  Great  Western  Ho¬ 
tel  :  comfortable,  well  man¬ 
aged,  and  best  placed  for 
a  short  stay  on  Polwarne 
Point  ;  Proufs  (private)  ; 
Red  Hon ;  Commercial ;  Mrs. 
Cock's  Neio  Hotel ,'  Victoria! 
and  Headland  Hotels  :  both 
good ;  The  tlantic,  a  large 
building, with  a  magnificent 
sea  view,  on  the  summit  of 
the  Beacon.  Lodgings  are' 
readily  procurable. 

Coach  to  St.  Columb, 
W adebridge,  Camelford,  and 
Launceston,  Tu.,  Th.  and 
Sat.  Every  week-day  from 
\V adebridge.  To  Truro 
Mon.,  Wed.  and  Pri.,  re¬ 
turning  same  days.  To 
Tresmeer  in  summer,  at 
10.50  A.M.  on  Tu.,  Th.  and 
Sat. ;  and  from  Tresmeer  at 
4.35  p.M.  on  Mon.,  Wed. 
and  Pri. 

- - Bay,  35 

- Headland,  33 

Newton  House,  42 
Newtown,  144 
Nrghton’s  Kieve,  St.,  12 
Nine  Maidens,  151,  33,  112, 
no,  143,  156 
No  Man’s  Land,  33 
Nortor,  168 
Nundeeps  Rock,  166 
Nut  Rock,  166 


0 

OKEHAMPTON  STAT.,  ly 

Coach  to  Hatherleigh  and 
Chagford  at  4.10  P.M.  iu 
summer,  and  from  Hather¬ 
leigh  at  9.15  A.M.,  and  Chag¬ 
ford  at  9  A.M. 

Okel  Tor,  25 
Old  Blockhouse,  167 

- Bosullow,  III 

- Crinnis  Mine,  56 

- Grimsby,  167 

- Lizard  Head,  130 

- Man,  Ttie,  33 

■ — — - Cutting  Turf,  165 

- Town,  164 

- Bay,  164 

Oliver  Cromwell’s  Castle,  165, 
167 

Oratories  [15] 

Other  Half  Stone,  49. 


P 

Padderbury  Top,  45 
PADSTOW  (P.),  (T.),  30,  6, 
16,  32,  33,  38,  66,  70,  80 

Inns  :  Commercial  Hotel ; 
St.  Petrock  Private  Hotel,  10 
beds,  where  there  is  good 
accommodation  for  visitors 
and  tourists. 

Ferry :  There  is  a  ferry, 
for  foot-folk  only,  across  the 
harboiu-,  and  good  accom¬ 
modation  at  the  Rock  Ferry 
Hotel,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
estuary. 

Rail  from  Wadebridge  re¬ 
cently  opened. 

Omnibus  to  Wadebridge 
(li.  6d.)  3  times  a  day.  To 
■Tresmeer  every  w’eek-day  iu 
the  summer,  at  12.20  p.M., 


in  connection  with  the 
London  train. 

Strs.  ply  between  Pad- 
stow  and  &istol,  calling  at 
Swansea  and  Ilfracombe. 
PAR  (P.),  (T.),  56,  55,  57,  72, 
73. 114 

Inn ;  Royal  Hotel. 

- -,  Mount  Mine,  56 

Pardenick  Point,  i5i,[ii],  148 
Parnvose  Cove,  127 
Paul  (P.),  109 

- Church,  137 

-  Cove,  143 

Pedn  Maen  an  Mor,  146,  149 
Pedn  Men  Dhu,  148 
Pedn  Vounder,  146,  148 
Pele  Rock,  147 
PeUew’s  Redoubt,  165 
Pelyn  House,  55 
Pelynt  (P.),  118,  75,  76 
Penair,  62,  64 
Penberth  Cove,  146 
Penbrose,  167 
Pencalenick,  62,  64 
Pencarrow,  69,  30 
Peudarves,  97,  98 

-  Quoit,  97 

PENDEEN  (P.),  156 
Two  Inns. 

- -  Cove,  1 56' 

- Vau,  156 

Pendennis  Castle,  90,  89, 91,  gs 
Pendrea,  36,  106, 143,  157 
Pendrift  Common,  81 
PENGELLY,  7-8,  52 
New  Inn  :  small. 
Pengerrick,  93 

Pengersick  Castle,  136,  137, 

134 

Pengreep,  95 
Penhalemiue,  85 
Penhale  Point,  36 
Penhargate  Castle,  69 
Peninnis  Head,  164,  64 
Penkenna  Head,  28,  ii 
I  Penkivel,  66 
Penuance,  93,  161 
Penolver,  127 
Penpoint  Water,  75 
Penpouds,  97 
Penpons  Bottom,  99 
Pen-pout,  75 
Penquite,  71 
Penrice,  57 
Penrose,  134 

PENRYN  (P.),  (T.),  88,  89, 
90,  93,  95,  122 

Inns  ;  King's  Arms  :  good; 
Temperance. 

Omnibus  daily  in  summer 
from  Penryn  to  Helston,  on 
the  way  to  the  Lizard  (see 
Rte.  18). 

- R.,  91 

Pentargan, 16 

- Cove,  II.  28 

Peutewan  (P.),  (T.),  58,  S7 
Peutillie  Castle,  41 
Peutire  Point,  33,  35 
Pentowan,  72 
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Pcnwether  Viaduct,  87 
PENZANCE  (P.),  (T.),  102- 
114.  38,  53i  62,  loi,  137,  138, 

143.  151.  152.  iS5>  156,  157, 

161 

Hotels :  The  Queen's : 
good  ;  Mount's  Bay,  next 
door ;  Western,  Union,  Per- 
row's  Temperance,  titaT,Rail~ 
\cay,  &c.,  in  the  town.  (The 
Esplanade  is  most  easily 
reached  by  way  of  the 
Wharves,  Rossbridge,  and 
Green  St.) 

Photographs  and  Models 
of  Cornish  Crosses  on  the 
Esplanade.  Principal  Sta¬ 
tioners  :  J.  Pollard  and 
Clarke's  Library. 

Omnibuses  and  Brakes  in 
summer,  several  daily,  to 
the  Land’s  End  and  Logan 
Kock,retiu-ningin  tlie  after¬ 
noon.  Coach  to  St.  Just 
several  times  a  day  ;  to  Hel- 
ston  (2s.)  and  the  Lizard. 

Str.  to  Scilly  Isles  seve¬ 
ral  times  weekly.  Average 
passage,  3|  hrs. 

Rail  to  St.  Michael’s 
Mount  in  6  min.  to  Mara- 
zion  Road  Stat.,  which  is 
li  m.  from  the  Mount. 

Post  and  Telegrapa  Office : 
Market  Jew  St.,  on  the  rt., 
below  the  Market-place,  op¬ 
posite  the  cab-rank. 

Perrun  Arworthal  (P.),  (T.), 
88 

- Coombe,  87 

- Round,  84 

-  Wharf,  66,  89,  92.  93 

PERRAN  PORTH  (P.),  (^T.), 
84,  36,  86,  87 

Inns  :  Perran  Porth  Ho¬ 
tel  :  very  fair ;  Tywarnhayle 
Arms. 

Lodgings  good. 

Convalescent  Home  for 
Men  erected  by  Passmore 
Edwards,  Esq. 
Perranuthnoe  (P.),  137,  134 
Perran vose  Cove,  127 
PerranweU  Stat.  (P. ),  (T.),  88, 
93 

Perranzabuloe,  86,  84,  87,  94, 
161 

Pest  House,  The,  167 
Petherick,  Little,  30 
Petherwin,  ii 
Petrock  Minor,  St.,  30 

- Church,  31 

Peverell’s  Cross,  81 
Phillack,  100,  99,  159 
Philleigh,  65 
Piet’s  House,  158 
Pigeon’s  Hugo,  129 
Piksies’  Well,  117 
Pill  Creek,  92 
Pincroft  Mine,  96 
Pipers,  144,  109 


Piper’s  Hole,  165,  164  ] 

Piran  Bay,  35 

- -  Sands,  34 

Pitts’  Parlour,  164 
Place  House,  71,  93 
Planguury,  96 
Pludu,  The,  151 
PLYMOUTH  (P.),  (T.),  2,  19, 
38,  39,  40,  43,  44,  48,  71,  102, 
114 

Hotels ;  Grand,  on  the 
Hoe  ;  Royal  (family)  ;  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  Albion,  and  1 
Mount  Pleasant  (comfort¬ 
able),  all  close  to  G-.W.  Rly. 
terminus  ;  Chubb's,  Farley 
(Commercial). 

Str.  from  Millbay  to  Sal- 
combe  on  week-days,  2s. 

Tramcars  run  to  Pore 
Street,  Devonport,  from  the 
east  end  of  Union  Street, 
Plymouth,  2d. 

- Sound,  115 

Polbathick  (P.),  114 
Polgooth  (South)  Mine,  56 
Poljew,  129 
Polkerris,  72 
Pol  Ledan,  150 
Polmear,  58 
Polostoc,  150 
Polpear,  126,  127,  130 
- Cove,  126 

POLPERRO  (P.),  (T.),  118, 
116,  119 

Inns :  Oliver's  Royal 

Tourist  Hotel ;  comfortable  ; 
Ship. 

Polpry,  148 
Polruan  (P.),  72,  70 
Poltair  House,  106 
Poltesco  VaUey,  130 

POLURRIAN,  129,  124 

Boarding  -  house  :  Excel¬ 
lent. 

Polwhele,  62,  64 
Ponds  Couse,  81 
Ponsandine,  106,  157 
Pool,  96 
Poole  Court,  45 
Por  Loe,  150 
Pornanvon  Cove,  154 
Port  Ehot,  44 
Porthalla,  131 
Porth  Cothar,  38 
Porthcucl  Passage,  93 
Porth-curuow,  149,  15 1 

- Valley,  146 

PORTH  OrAVERNE,  8,  16 
Inn  :  Porth  Gaverne  Hottd 
(8  rooms)  is  a  clean  inn, 
managed  by  civil  people  ;  a 
good  resting-place  for  pedes¬ 
trians  between  Padstuw 
and  Tintagel. 

Porthgwarra,  150,  149 
Porthgwidden,  63 
Porth  Hellick  Bay,  164 
PORTHLEVEN  (P.),  (T.), 
134,  128,  135,  154 
inn. 


Lodgings  at  very  mode¬ 
rate  charges. 

Porthmear  Cove,  in 
Porthoustock,  13 1 
Porthqueen,  32 
PORTHSCATHO  (P.),  (T.), 
122 

Inn  and  Lodgings  small 
and  clean ;  write  before¬ 
hand  to  Postmaster. 

Reading  Room. 

Porth  SeUi,  149 
PORT  ISAAC  (P.),  (T.),  29, 
32 

Inns:  There  are  2  inns 
(Golde^i  Lion,  Dolphin)  and 
some  good  lodging-houses. 

Omnibus  daily  from 
Wadebridge,  8  m. 

- Scatho  (P.),  (T.),  93 

- -  William,  8 

Portmellin,  120 
PORTREATH  (P.),  (T.),  96, 
87*  95>  98,  i59>  161 

Inn :  Sleeman's  Hotel. 
Many  lodging-houses. 

Omnibus  3  times  on  Fri., 
to  Redruth. 

Poughill  (P),  17 
Praa  Sands,  136,  134 
Pradanack  Cross,  129 

- Head,  129 

Praze  (P.),  (T.),  98 
Prideaux,  73 

- Warren,  73 

Priglis  Bay,  166 
PROBUS  (P.),  (T.),6i,  57,  60, 
62 

Inn  :  Llawkins'  Arms. 
Prussia  Cove,  136 
Pulpit  Rock,  164 
Punchbowl  Rock,  166 


I 

a 

Qukthiock  Church,  22 
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llAGGKD  Island,  168 
Ilame  Churcli,  115 

- Head,  115,  120,  127,  145 

Raven’s  Hugo,  127 
Red  Cliff  Castle,  37 
Redding  Point,  116 
Red  Moor,  56,  23,  74 
REDRUTH  (P.),  (T.),  94,  [12], 
66,  84,  88, 92, 95,  96,  120,  137, 
157 

Inns  :  Tabbs'  Hotel ;  Lon¬ 
don  Inn. 

Omnibus  to  Portreath  3 


times  on  Pri. 

Resongy  Round,  106 
Resparvell  Down,  10,  ii,  28 
Restormel  Castle,  54,  53,  73 
- — -  House,  54 
- Mine,  54 

Restronguet  Creek,  66,  88,  92 
Resugga  Castle,  60 
Rialton,  36 

- -  Priory,  36 

Rill,  The,  129,  130 
Ringwall,  87 
ROCHE  (P.),  (T.),  82 


Inn. 

- Rocks,  82,  34,  38,  53,  60, 

69,  73,  74 
ROCK  (P.),  32 


Inn. 


Rocking  Stones  [15] 
Roscarrock  House,  30 
Roscreege  Beacon,  131 
Roscrow  View,  93 
Rosecadgel  Hill,  106 
Rose  Hill,  93,  105,  106 
Roseland  Moorland,  65,  92, 122 
Rosemullion  Head,  90 
Rosevean,  166 
Rosevear,  166 
Rosewall,  160 
Rosew’arne  (P.),  98 
Roskear  Mines,  97 
Rosmoddress,  144 
Rospeath,  loi 
Rosteague,  122 

Roughtor  Mt.,  77,  6,  7,  18,  26, 
28,  59,  69,  76,  78,  79,  81 
Round  Bury,  24 

- Island,  167 

Royal  Albert  Bridge,  39 
Ruan  Lanihorne,  61,  65 
Rundlestone,  The,  150 


S 

St.  Agnes  (P.),  165,  87,  84, 
94,  161,  166 

- Beacon,  87,  86,  157,  159, 

165 

St.  Anthony,  65,  131,  132 
St.  Anthony’s  Church,  132,  93 

- Head,  92,  93,  122 

ST.  AUSTELL  (P.),  (T.),  57, 
58,  59,  60,  73,  82,  1 14,  119, 

145 

Inns :  White  Hart  Hotel : 
good;  Queen's  Head:  com¬ 
fortable  ;  Globe. 

Coach  to  Gorran,  Mon., 
Wed.  and  Sat.,  9  a.m.  ;  to 
Pentewan  and  Mevagissey, 
at  9  A.M.  and  5  p.m.  on 
week-days,  and  on  Pri.  and 
Sat.,  at  7  P.M.,  additional. 

St.  Bartholomew  (Lostwi- 
thiel),  53 

St.  Bennet’s  Monastery,  82, 
69 

ST.  BLAZEY  (P.),  (T.),  73, 
55,  56,  72,  119 
Inn :  Packhorse. 

St.  Breage,  135 
St.  Breock,  80 

- Church,  30 

- Downs,  33 

St.  Breward  (P.),  78 
ST.  BURY  AN  (P.),  (T.), 
143,  142,  145,  151,  152,  157 

Inn :  Ship. 

St.  Cadoc,  55,  71 

St.  Catherine’s  Port,  71 

St.  Cleer  (P.),  50,  47,  75,  80, 

115 

- Church,  22 

- Down,  50 

- Well,  50 

St.  Clement’s  Church,  65 

- Creek,  62,  65 

St.  Clether,  75 

ST.  COLUMB  MAJOR  (P.), 
(T.),  33,  [13],  34,  36,  38 
Inn :  Red  Lion. 

Omnibus  meets  all  trains 
at  St.  Columb  Road  Stat. 
Omnibuses  to  and  from 
Wadebridge.  From  Tres- 


meeronMon.,Wed.  and  Pri., 
at  4.35  P.M.,  in  connection 
with  the  train  from  Lou¬ 
don.  To  Tresmeer  at  lO.&o 
A.M.  on  Tu.,  Th.  and  Sat., 
in  the  summer. 

Coach  daily  to  Launces¬ 
ton,  5  hrs. ;  from  Wade¬ 
bridge  in  summer. 

St.  Columb  Minor  (P.),  (T.), 
36,  [13],  34 

- Porth,  36,  34,  35 

- Road  Stat.,  74,  83 

St.  Constantine’s  Church,  32 
St.  Cury  Church,  129 
St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  36, 
38 

St.  Day  (T.),  95 

St.  Dominic  Church,  27 

St.  Elwyn  Church,  99 

St.  Endellion,  29,  30 

St.  Enoder,  83 

St.  Enodock,  32 

St.  Erme,  64 

St.  Erth  (P.),  loi,  loD,  158 

- Junct.  Stat.,  157 

St.  Peock  Church,  92 
St.  Gennvs  Church,  28,  ii 
ST.  GERMANS  (P.),  fT.), 
43,  44,  45,  6^,  72,  114 

Inn:  Eliot  Arms. 

- R.,  39,  42 

St.  Germoe  (P.),  135,  136 
St.  Germoe’s  Chair,  136 
St.  Gluvias  Church,  88,  89 
St.  Gothian  ;  see  St.  Gwi- 
thian 

St.  Gwinear  Church,  98 
St.  Gwithian,  98,  96,  99,  159, 
161 

St.  Helen’s,  167 

- Oratory,  154 

St.  Hilary  Church,  138 
St.  Issey  (P.),  30 

- Beacon,  33 

St.  Ive  (P.),  22 
ST.  IVES  (P.),  (T.),  158,  85, 
100,  107,  137,  155,  157,  159, 
160, 161 

Inns  :  Tregenna  Castle,  on 
the  hill,  outside  the  town  :  a 
large  mansion  in  pretty 
grounds,  commanding  fine 
sea-views,  converted  into  an 
hotel ;  Porthminster  (good ) ; 
Western  Hotel  ;  Queen's : 
charges  moderate. 

- Bay,  tcxD,  99,  158,  159 

- Consols  Mines,  159,  160 

St.  John’s  (P.),  45 
St.  Juliet,  64 

ST.  JUST  CHURCH-TOWN 
(IN  PENWITH)  (P.),(T.), 
153,64,  65,  III,  152,  154,  155 
Inn:  Commercial. 
Omnibuses  to  and  from 
Penzance  several  times  a 
day,  generally  leaving  St. 
Just  in  the  morning,  and 
Penzance  in  the  afternoon. 
St.  Just’s  Creek,  92,  66 
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ST.  JUST  IN  ROSELAND,  92 
Inn :  Ship. 

ST.  KEVERNE  (P.),  (T.), 
13I)  130 

Inn :  Three  Tuns. 
Omnibus  to  and  from 
Helston  twice  a  week. 

St.  Keverne’s  Church,  13 1 

St.  Kew  (P.),  29 

St.  Keyne  (P.),  46,  47,  118 

St.  Kiby’s  Well,  47 

St.  Lawrence,  68 

St.  Levan,  149 

St.  Mabyn  (P,),  29 

St.  Madron,  106,  113 

St.  Martin  (P.),  161,  167 

St.  Martin’s  Flats,  168 

- Head,  168 

St.  Marves,  63 

ST.  MARY’S,  163,  64,  161, 
164, 165 

inns ;  Holgate's  Hotel ; 
Tregarthen' s  Hotel. 

Boat :  The  boatmen 

charge  half-a-crown  a  head 
for  taking  people  from  St. 
Mary’s  to  Tresco  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  back. 

■ — —  Sound,  161,  165 
ST.  MAWES  (P.),  (T.),  92, 
89,  91,  93,  122 
Inn :  Fountain. 
lodgings  good  and  cheap. 
Ferry ;  Steam-ferry  3  or 
4  times  a  day  to  Falmouth, 
about  i  hr.  Return  tic.  %d. 
St.  Mawgan  in  Meneage,  123, 
122, 129 

St.  Mellion  (P.),  (T.),  41 
St.  Michael,  83 

- Caerhays,  120 

- Chapel,  32,  74,  82 

- Penkivel  Church,  65 

St.  Michael’s  Bay,  loi,  102 

- -  Chair,  140,  47,  141 

ST.  MICHAEL’S  MOUNT, 
139-142,  loi,  104,  107,  109, 
135,  136,  137,  138,  153,  160 
Inn ;  St.  Auhyn  Arms. 
Several  houses  provide  for 
tea-parties. 

St.  Minver  (P.),  (T.),  32 
St.  Neot  Church,  50,  52 

- R.,  50 

St.  Neot’s  Well,  52 
ST.  NEOT’S  (P.),(T.),  69,77, 
80 

Inn :  Carlyon  Arms. 

St.  Nicholas  Bay,  166 
SS.  Nicholas  and  Faith 
Church,  40 

St.  Non’s  Well  (Altarnon),  75 

- (or  Ninie’s)  Well  (Tre- 

lawne),  117 
St.  Paul  (P.),  109,  152 
St.  Perranuthnoe  (P.),  137 
St.  Piran  of  the  Sands,  64 
St.  Piran’s  Oratory,  84-86, 
36,  38 

- Well,  88 

St.  Ruan  Major,  124,  128 


ST.  RUAN  MINOR  (P.), 
124,  128 

Lodgings  may  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

St.  Sennen  Church-town,  151 
St.  Stephen’s  Church  (Salt- 
ash),  41 

- Down,  24 

St.  Syth’s  Beacon, 

St.  Teath  (P.),  29 
St.  Tudy  (P.),  29 
St.  Tiny  Church,  100 
St.  Veep,  71 
St.  Wendron,  133 
St.  Wenn,  73 

- Church,  69 

St.  Winnow  Church,  71,  55 
Sallakee  Hill,  164 
SALTASH  (P.),  (T.),  40,  39, 
42,  43 

Inn  :  Green  Dragon  Hotel. 

Omnibus  to  Callington, 
at  5  A.M.,  7.10  A.M.,  and 
5.20  P.M. ;  also  11.20  A.M. 
Wed.,  7  P.M.  Sat.,  5  a.m. 
and  7.40  A.M.  Sun. 

Steam-ferry  to  St.  Bud- 
eaux. 

Steamer  :  Devonport, 

North  Corner. 

Samson,  166,  163 
Sancreed,  152,  113,  143,  151 

- -  Beacon, 157 

Sanctuary,  The,  143 
Saudplace  (P.),  47,  118 
Saveall’s  Lode,  154 
Sawah,  149 

Scilly  (P.),  (T.),  166,  168 
SCILLY  ISLANDS,  161-168, 
15,  142,  147,  149,  153,  158 

Inns  :  St.  Mary’s — Hol¬ 
gate's  Hotel  ;  Tregarthen' s 
Hotel.  Tresco — Canteen. 

Strs.  daily,  except  Sun., 
in  summer  from  Pen¬ 
zance  Pier  to  Hugh  Town 
Pier,  St.  Mary’s,  and  back, 
during  fishing-season,  till 
the  end  of  June;  afterwards 
Tu.,  Fri.,  8.30  A.M. ;  Wed., 
Sat.,  11.15  a.m.  FromScilly, 
Mon.,  Th.,  10  A.M. ;  Tu., 
Fri.,  4  P.M. ;  distance,  45  m., 
and  time,  3  to  4  hrs.  each 
way,  according  to  the  str. 
Scorrier  Gate  Stat.,  84,  94 

- House,  94,  120 

Screasdon  Fort,  114,  43 
Seaton  River,  115 
SENNEN  (P.),  (T.),  142,  143 

Inn  :  First  and  Last 
House  in  England, 

- Cove,  148,  147 

Sentry,  The,  143 
Serpentine  Rocks  [ii] 

Seven  Stones  Reef,  [66,  168 
Shark’s  Fin,  147,  148 
Sharpitor,  48,  47 
S  harrow  Grot,  115 
Sheviock  Church,  44,  45 
Shillingham,  43 


Shipman’s  Head,  167,  165 
Short  Island,  12 
Shovel,  Sir  Cloud esley,  wreck 
of,  164 

Sidney  Cove,  136 
Silver  Well,  97 
Simonward,  78 
Sisters  Rock,  154,  12 
SkeixEton  Tours  [49] 
Skelywadden,  158 
Slate  Cliffs  [ii] 

Slaughter  Bridge,  7,  8,  15 
Sloven’s  Bridge,  8 
Smallacombe  Enclosures,  49 
Smith,  Great  and  Little,  166 
Smith’s  Sound,  166 
Soap  Rock,  129 
South  Cam,  151 

- Frances  Mine,  97 

- Herodsfoot  Mine,  47 

- Hill,  23 

Sparnick,  87 
Sportsman’s  Arms,  24 
Stable  Hobba  Tin  Works  108, 
105 

Stag’s  Rock,  126 
Stamford  HiU,  25 
Stan  bury  Creek,  18 
Stannary  Court  and  Prison, 
53 

Stannon, 7 

- Down,  79 

Star  Castle,  163 
Steeple  Rock,  125 
Stennack,  158 

Stephen’s,  St.,  in  Brannel 
Down,  21 
Stepper  Point,  31 
Stithians,  95,  89 
Stoke  Climsland  (P.),  24 
Stone  Avenues  [i 

- Circles  [14] 

Stones,  The,  100 
STRATTON  (P.),  (T.),25,  24, 
17,  26,  69 
Inn :  The  Tree. 

Stray  Park,  94 
Stripple  Stones,  82 
Sugarloaf  Island,  168 
Summercourt  (P.),  83 
Summerstown  Stat.,  17 
Sun  Rock,  164 
Swan  Pool,  93,  94,  132 
Sydenham,  2 
Syth’s,  St.  Beacon, 
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Tablb  Mean,  151 
Talland,  118,  116 
Tamar  R.,  19,  6,  17,  20,  21,  24, 

39.  40,  41 

Tar  Box,  130 

TAVISTOCK  (P.),  (T.),  19 

Inn  ;  Bedford  Hotel. 

Coach  daily  in  connection 
with  L.  &  S.  W.  Rly.  trains 
in  3  hrs.,  starting  from 
Liskeard  8.10  a.m.  Prom 
Qunnislake  for  Tavistock 
at  10.10  A.M. ;  and  from 
Callington  at  9.30  A.M.,  con¬ 
necting  with  train  due  at 
Waterloo  at  5  p.m.  ;  return¬ 
ing  in  the  afternoon.  Coacli 
(3  hrs.)  to  Liskeard,Calling- 
ton,  and  Gunnislake,  leaves 
on  arrival  of  train  about 
3.30  P.M. 

Tavy  R.,  41 

Tea  Caves,  The,  35 

Tean,  167 

Teath,  St.  (P.),  29 

Tehidy,  97,  96,  98 

Telegraph  Rock,  i6s 

Temple,  81 

-  Tor,  81 
Thankes,  39 
Tin  Croft,  94 
TINTAGEL 


Towan  Head,  35,  38 
Towans  [25] 
Towednack,  158,  160 
Church,  158 


(P.),  (T.), 


^2, 

[11],  2,  6,  7,  8,  15,  28,  50,  145 
Inns:  King  Arthur's  Castle 
Hotel  :  first-class  ;  Wharn- 
cliffe  Arms  Hotel :  com¬ 
fortable,  clean ;  cars  and 
post-horses.  Several  good 
Lodging-houses  in  the 
village. 

A  Coach  runs  in  summer 
from  Launceston  by  Tin- 
tagel  to  Boscastle  (4  m.) 
and  Bude.  A  coach  leaves 
Tresmeer  for  Tintagel  at 
6.40  P.M.,  on  arrival  of  11  A.M. 
train  fi>om  Waterloo,  and 
Tintagel  for  Tresmeer  at 
7.30  A.M.  each  week-day,  in 
connection  with  train  due 
at  Waterloo  5  P.M. 

- Castle,  13,  14 

- - Church,  15 

- Head,  13 

Tober,  77 

Tol  Pedn  Penwith,  150,  [ii], 
102, 126,  148,  151 
Tolcarne  Rock,  105,  108 
Tonacombe,  19 
Tooth  Rock,  164 
Tor  Balk,  130 

Torpoint  (P.),  (T.),  39,  441 
H4,  115,  116 
Toiridge  R.,  19 
Torvan,  33 


Transcowe,  30 
Trebartha  Hall,  5,  76 
TREBARWITH,  16 

Inn  :  W.  Cam. :  6  beds. 
Trebehor,  149 
Trebowling  Hill,  95 
Trecaer  Bottom,  53 
Trecarrel,  5,  3,  24 
Trecroben  Hill,  loi,  157 
Tredethy,  29 
Tredrea,  loi 
TREEN  (P.),  149,  152 
Inn  :  Logan. 

Treeuethack  Cross,  156 
Treffry  Viaduct,  73,  56 
Trefusis  Point,  91 
Tregantle,  115,  114,  116 

- Fort,  1 1 4,  43 

Trcgarden,  74 
Tregarrick,  118 
Tregeagle,  Giant,  80,  83,  12 1 
Tregeagle’s  Giant  Quoixs,  60, 
121 

- Hole,  12 1 

Tregeana,  94 
Tregear,  6,  68 
Tregeseal  Circle,  156 
Tregolls,  64 
Tregonebris  Hill,  152 
Tregonning  Hill,  135,  134 
Tregonwell  Mill,  132 
Tregony  (P.),(T.),  60,  61,  121 
Tregoss  Moors,  83,  34,  82 
Tregothnan,  65,  62,  64 
Tregrehan,  56,  57 
Trehane,  62 
Trekinning,  34 
Trelawne  (Altarnon),  75 

- (Looe),  1 17 

- Mill,  Inlet  of,  116 

Trelawney,  75 
Treleever  Hill,  89 

- Viaduct,  88 

TreUssLc,  65,  92 
Trelowarren,  122,  153 
Trematon,  42 

Castle,  42,  39,  40 


Tremayne,  132 
Trembath  Cross,  105 
Tremenkeverne,  137 
Tremough,  93 
Trenant  Park,  1 1 7 
Treneere,  106 
Trenemer  Rock,  164 
Trengoft'e,  52 

Trengwainton,  106,  107,  113 

- Cairn,  113,  114 

Trennick  Lane,  65 
Trereife,  105,  142,  156 
Trerice,  36,  83,  86 
TRERYK,  109,  [ii],  no,  III, 

145 

inn :  There  is  a  small 
Inn. 

- Cove,  146,  148 

- Dinas,  145,  146,  148 

Tresavean  Mine,  88,  95 


TRESCO  (P.),  165,  i6i,  164, 
167 

Inn :  Canteen. 

Boat :  The  boatmen 

charge  half-a-crown  a  head 
for  taking  people  from  St. 
Mary’s  to  Tresco  and  bring¬ 
ing  them  back. 

- Abbey,  165 

Tresilian,  62 

- Creek,  65 

- Bridge,  62,  65 

Treslothan,  97 
TRESMEER,  5 

A  Coach  leaves  Tresmeer 
on  week-days  for  Camel- 
ford,  Wadebridge,  St.  Co- 
lumb,  Newquay,  at  4.35 
P.M.,  and  for  Boscastle  and 
Tintagel  at  5.40  P.M.,  on 
arrival  of  the  London  train. 
Tresneak,  75 
Trethevey,  12 
TrethiU,  45 
Trevalga,  28 

- Hill,  160 

Trevalgey  Head,  36,  35 
Trevarnon  Rounds,  99 
Trevaunance  Porth,  86 
Trevaylor,  log,  106 
Treveddoe  Tin  Stream-work, 
52,  69,  80 
Trevena,  12,  16 
Treverbyn  Vean,  52 
Trevethow,  loi 
Trevethy  Quoit,  47,  80 
Trevillet  Water-mills,  12 
Trevillian’s  Gate,  77,  78 
Trevince,  95 
Trevorder,  80 

Trevose  Head,  33,  18,  32,  34, 
35>  38*  157.  158,  159 
Trewau,  34 

Trewarthenick,  61  > 

Trewavas  Head,  134 
Trewidden,  143 
Trewinnard,  loi 
Trewint,  49,  76 
Trewithen,  61 
Trewoofe,  109,  144,  153 
Trewortha  Tor,  49,  47 
Trink  Hill,  157,  158 
Trippet  Stones,  81 
Truen,  156 

TRURO  (P.),  (T.),  62-65,  34. 
53’  57>  74’  83)  84,  86,  87,  93, 
94,  114,  137 

Inns  :  Royal  Hotel ;  Red 
Lion  Hotel  ;  Jamaica  Inn 
(Temperance). 

Rly.  :  The  easiest  rte.  to 
the  Lizard  is  by  train  nd 
Gwinear  Road  Junct.  to 
Helston,  wdience  convey¬ 
ances  run  daily,  meeting 
afternoon  trains. 

Omnibuses :  Several  run 
to  Perranporth. 

Strs.  daily  in  summer  to 
Falmouth. 

Booksellers :  Metirs.  Lake 
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tt  Sons,  in  Princes  Street, 
Pollard's  Library,  Messrs. 
Heard  dt  Son,  Mr.  Westell, 
and  others,  keep  a  good 
store  of  books  and  pho¬ 
tographs,  and  sell  very 
neat  models  in  stone  of  the 
Cornish  crosses  and  stone 
monuments. 

Truro  Creek,  62 


- R.,  65,  66,  91,  92 

Try  Valley,  106 
Tuckingmill  (P.),  qt 
Tudy,  St.  (P.),  29 
Two  Barrows  Hill,  77 

- -  Waters  Foot,  50 

'l>wardreath  (P.),  44,  74,  119  ; 


VICTORIA,  8,  38,  74,  82 
Coach  to  Launceston,  11.40 
a.m.  To  Wadebridge  and 
Padstow,  6  P.M. 


Whiteford  House,  24 
Whitesand  Bay  (Land’s  End), 

146,  148 

- Bay  (Plymouth),  116, 

ii4i  115 

Widemouth  Bay,  27,  28 
Willapark  Head,  10,  12 

- Point,  10,  9 

Wilsey  Downs,  6 
Wingletang  Downs,  166 
Winnow,  St.,  71,  55 
Withiel  (P.),  69,  73 
Wolf  Lighthouse,  147 

- Rock,  147,  161 

Wooley  Barrows,  19 
Worthy  vale,  8,  7 
Wreckers’  Cave,  m 
WrestUng  [13] 


w 


IT 

United  Mines,  88  and  Introd. 
Upton  Castle,  76 


V 

Valley  of  Rocks,  12 
V  arfeU,  lOI 
Veep,  St.,  71 
Vellan  Point,  129 

- Dreath,  148 

Veryan  Bay,  121,  58 

- Beacon,  121,  60 

- Gerrans,  65 


WADEBRIDGE  (P.),  (T.), 

29,  6,  28,  30,  32,  52,  68,  6g, 
70,  79 

Inns:  Molesworth Arms ; 
Commercial  Hotel. 

Rly.  to  Bodmin  Road 
Junct.  and  to  Padstow. 

Omnibuses  to  Newquay 
and  Launceston  3  times 
a  week.  Daily  to  Tresmeer 
at  12.20  P.M.,  in  connection 
with  the  trains  to  London  ; 
and  from  Tresmeer  at 
4.35  P.M.  on  arrival  of 
London  train. 

Coach  in  summer  to  St. 
Columb. 

Walled  Villages  [15] 

Wallis,  Captain,  Birthplace 

of,  7 


Warbstow  Barrow,  6,  77 
Warleggan,  52,  80 
Washaway,  7 
Watch  Hill,  167 
Watergate,  7,  34,  35 
Week  St.  Mary  (P.),  24 
Wendron,  St.,  133 
Wenford  Bridge,  70,  69,  78,  79 
Werrington  Park,  5,  3,  24 
Werry  Mine,  108 
Wesley  Rock  Chapel,  106 
West  Lanyon  Quoit,  112 

- Taphouse,  53 

Wheal  Alfred  Mine,  100 

- Basset  Mine,  95 

- Eliza  Mine,  57 

- Frances  Mine,  95 

- Grenville  Mine,  95 

- Halamanning,  137 

- Uny  Mine,  95 

Whispering  Stone,  74 


T 

Yellow  Cam,  130 
York  House,  106 


Z 


Zawn  Kellis,  150 
—  Ryg,  150 

- Reeth,  151 

ZENNOR  (P. ),  160,  106,  107, 
no,  nr,  113,  161 
Inn  :  A  small  inn. 

- Church,  160 

- Quoit,  160 

Zose  Point,  93 
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OOMPACNIEdesMESSAGERIES  maritimes 

FRENCH  POSTAL  STEAMERS. 


DErARTURES  FROM  MARSEILLES. 

INDIA.  CHINA.  JAPAN. 

Bombay  .  Direct 

Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Bombay, 

Colombo,  Singapore,  Saigon,  Hong 
Kong,  ShangWi,  Nagasaki,  Kobe, 

Yokohama  ...  .... 

Port  Said,  Suez,  Djibouti,  Colombo, 
Singapore,  Saigon,  Hong  Kong, 

Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Yoko¬ 
hama  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 


MAIN  LINES. 


A 


B 


BRANCH  LINES. 


MAIN  LINE. 


Connecting  at 
Colombo  with 
the  China 
Main  Line  A. 


MAIN  LINES. 


r  Colombo  to  Pondicherry,  Madras, 

I  Calcutta  ...  ...  ...  ... 

j  Singapore  to  Batavia  ... 

1  Singapore  to  Samarang  . 

I  Saigon  to  Tonquin  Ports  . 

Saigon  to  Singapore . 

AUSTRALIA  &  NEW  CALEDONIA. 

Port  Said,  Suez,  Colombo,  King 
George’s  Sound,  Adelaide,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Sydney,  Noumea  ... 

INDIAN  OCEAN  LINES. 

Port  Said,  Suez,  Djibouti,  Zanzibar, 
Mutsauiudu  or  Moroni,  Mayotte, 
Majunga,  Nossi-Be,  Diego-Suarez, 

{  Tamatave,  Reunion,  Mauritius 


BRANCH  LINES. 


Port  Said,  Suez,  Djibouti,  Aden,  Diego- 
Suarez,  Sainte-Marie,  Tamatave, 

Reunion,  Mauritius...  ...  ... 

/Zanzibar  to  Dar-es-Salam,  Ibo,  Mo-t 
zambique,  Inhambane,  j 

Diego-Suarez  to  Nos»i-Be,  Analalave, 

Majunga,  Mainiirano,  Morundava, 

Ambohibe',  and  Tule'ar. 

Diego-Suarez  to  Mozambique,  Beira, 

Louren 90-Marques,  and  Natal 

MEDITERRANEAN  . — Weekly  departures  for  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Beyrout,  Syrian 
Ports,  Piraeus,  Smyrna,  Consiautinupie,  Black  Sea  (Odessa,  Novorossisk,  Batoum,  &c.). 
Fortuigtitly  for  Jafia,  Salonica,  Syra,  Patras,  Suda  Bay,  and  Naples. 

BERARTURES  FROM  BORDEAUX. 

I  For  Corunna,  Lisbon,  Dakar,  Rio  1 
t  Janeiro,  Montevideo  &  Buenos  Ayres  j 
For  Vigo,  Lisbon,  Dakar,  Pernam¬ 
buco,  Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro,  Monte¬ 
video  and  Buenos  Ayres . 


Every  28  days 
Every  28  days 

Every  28  days 


Every  28  days 
Every  Mail 
Every  28  days 
Every  Week 
Every  Mail 


Every  28  days 


10<^  of  each 
Month 


25th  of  each 
Month 

Connecting  with 
mail  of  the  lOi/i 
of  each  month. 

Connecting 
with  mail 
of  the 

25th  of  each 
Month 


BRAZIL 

and 

RIVER  PLATE. 


Every  28  days 
Every  28  days 


Offices. — Paris:  1,  Rue  Vignon  ;  Marseilles:  16,  Rue  Cannebiere  ;  Bordeaux: 
20,  Alices  d’Orleans  ;  London  ;  97,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
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AJACCIO  (CORSICA). 

The  cyrnos  palace  hotel 

I^IRST-CL ASS  ENGLISH  FAMILY  HOTEL.  Most  Elevated  and  Sheltered  Position. 

In  full  view  of  the  Gulf  and  surrounding  Mountains.  Large  Orange  Garden.  Pension 
terms  from  10  Francs.  E.  EXNER,  Proprietor. 

During  Summer  at  Hotel  Royal  aud  de  Saussure,  Chamonix. 

ALGIERS.  MUSTAPHA  -  SUPERIOR. 


HOTEL  CONTINENTAL  ET  D'ORIENT. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  Full  South,  Splendid  View. 
Four  Acres  of  Garden,  Tennis  Court.  English  Billiard 
Table,  Calorif^re,  Excellent  Drainage,  Hydraulic  Lift, 
Ascenseur.  Omnibus  on  Arrival  of  Steamers. 

Printed  Tarljfs  sent  on  AppHcatlon. 

J.  HILDEHBRAHD,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 
ALGIERS. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  REGEHGE. 

First-class  Hotel  in  erery  respect,  only  one 
facing  full  south,  unrivalled  situation.  Family 
Hotel  for  long  or  short  stay.  Sanitar.y  arrange¬ 
ments  Englisii.  Hydraulic  Litt. 

Sinss  Manuyer—slOXS.  F.  MARTY. 

Cook’s  Coupons  accejited.  During  the  deason 
please  telegraph  for  Rooms. 

AMIENS. 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE,  D’ANGLEIERRE,  AND  DE  L’EUROPE. 

I^lRdT-CL.lSS  HOI’LL,  close  lothe  Cathedral,  the  Museum,  and  other  Public  Buildings. 

J  Having  been  recently  newly  furnished,  it  offers  great  comfort.  Families  and  Single 
Gentlemen  accommodated  with  convenient  Suites  of  Apartments  and  Single  Rooms. 

Omnibus  at  the  Station.  English  spoken. 

AMSTERDAM. 

AMSTEL  HOTEL 

THE  LARGEST  HOTEL  IN  THE  TOWN. 

Patronized  by  the  highest  class  of  English  Travellers 

STRONGLY  RECOMMENDED  TO  FAMILIES. 

Every  Modern  Comfort,  combined  with  Moderate  Prices. 

AMSTERDAM. 

BRACK^S  DOELEN  HOTEL. 

FIllST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL  WITH 
EVEllY  COMFORT. 


AVRANCHES. 

GRAt^D  HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 

rpHE  most  freitueuted  and  the  most  comfort- 
X  able.  Good  Cooking.  Renoviied  Cellar. 
Omnibus  at  Station.  Comfortable  apartments 
for  families.  English  Papers.  Splendid 
Sculptures,  Louis  XVI.  Carriages  for  Jlont 
St.  Michel.  Cook's  Tourists'  Hotel. 

EMJLE  PINEAU,  Proprietor. 
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ANDERMATT. 


Climatic  Summer  Health  Resort,  St.  Gotthard,  1,444  metres  above  sea, 
I  of  an  hour  distant  from  Gdschenen  (G.B.)  Railway  Station. 


liOUTE :  Gosehenen  | 


Schollenen  (Fupka— Wallis  &  Grimsel). 
Teufelsbriicke  (Oberhalp— Coire). 


GRAND  HOTEL  AND  PENSION  BELLEVUE.  splendid  park  grounds.  Fitted 

and  furnished  according  to  all  modern  requiremeiits.  150  Rooms  and  Saloons  with  Balconies 
and  V'erandahs.  Pleasant  Health  Resort. 


■  nr-rt-r  a  iin  ji  kii-n  -w-minm-rr  Favourite  house  for  travellers  and  guests 

HOTEL  RESTAURANTS  TOURISTE.  with  moderate  requirements.  Elegant 

Cafe.  Munich  and  Warteck  beers  on  draught.  Glass  gallery.  Cheap  prices.  OMNIBUS 
and  carriage  at  the  Gosehenen  Station.  Propr.  GEBR.  MULLFR  (from  Hotel  Furka). 


ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDE. 

rpHIS  well-known  ami  home-like  Hotel  is  situated  close  to  the  Quay,  the  Cathedral,  and  Plantin 
L  Museum,  and  is  two  minutes’  walk  from  the  “  Red  Star”  offices.  It  is  highly  recommended 
for  its  great  comfort  and  Moderate  Charges.  Drawing  Room,  Sitting  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Table 
d’hote  from  5  till  7  at  separate  tables.  Baths  in  the  Hotel.  •  jqs.  STROOBANTS,  Propr. 

ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  ST.  ANTOINE. 

PLACE  VERTE,  OPPOSITE  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

rpmS  excellent  First-Class  Hotel,  which  enjoys  the  well- 
-L  merited  favour  of  Families  and  Tourists,  has  been  Newly  Furnished 
and  Decorated.  Great  Comfort,  Superior  Apartments,  and  Moderate 
Charges.  Elegant  Sitting,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms;  fine  Salle  a 
Manger,  excellent  Table  d’Hote  and  choice  Wines.  x 

English,  American,  and  French  Papers. 


BATHS  IN  THE  HOTEL. 


ARLES-SUR-RHONE  (France). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  FORUM. 

IHRST-CLASS,  the  largest  in  the  town.  Full  South.  Entirely  renewed  and  considerably 
enlarged.  Bath  Room.  Saloons.  Smoking  Room.  Antique  Annexe,  with  a  tower 
giving  a  splendid  view  of  the  country  (Rhone  and  Camargue).  Table  d’Hote.  Moderate 
charges.  English  spoken.  Omnibus  at  the  Station.  Telephone.  MICHEL,  Proprietor. 


AVIGNON. 

GRAND  HOTEL  d’EUROPE. 

r^'IRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL.  Has  existed  for  more  than  a  century.  100  Rooms 
I  and  Sitting  Rooms.  Situated  firll  South.  Entirely  restored  and  managed  again  by  the 
former  Proprietor,  since  the  1st  of  March,  1893.  families  will  find  there,  as  before,  every 
comfort  at  moderate  terms.  English  spoken.  E.  VILLE,  Proprietress 


Murray’s  Handbook  to  Asia  Minor,  Transcaucasia,  Persia,  ^!c. 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  WORK,  WITH  NUMEROUS  MAPS. 

Edited  by  Major-General  Sir  CHAS.  WILSON,  K.C.B., 

With  assistance  from  Sir  H.  Chermside  ;  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth;  Professor  W.  Ramsat; 
Colonel  Everett,  C.M.G.  ;  Colonel  IIakry  Cooper  ;  Mr.  Devey,  and  others. 

Crown  8vo.  18s. 
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^^est  Position  in  Baden-Baden.  Proprietor,  Mr.  FBANZ  OROSHOLZ 
'THIb  is  one  of  the  finest-built  and  best-furnished  First-Class 
Hotels,  main  front  with  Morning  Sun,  situated  in  the  new  Promenade 
opposite  the  new  General  Post  Office,  nearest  the  Kursaal  and  the  famous 
*  rederic  Baths  and  Augusta  Baths;  it  commands  tlie  most  charming  views 
and  IS  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  Hotels  in  Germany.  PrincipSly  fre¬ 
quented  by  English  and  American  Travellers.  Highly  recommended  in  everv 
respect,  very  moderate  charges.  Table  d’Hote  at  1  and  6  o’clock  Ent-lish 
and  other  Journals.  Beautiful  airy  Dining-Rooms,  Ladies’  Drawing-Room 

Reading  &  Smoking-Rooms.  Pension  in  the  early  &  latter  part  of  the  season! 
Electric  Light.  Hydraulic  Lift,  Bath  Rooms.  Sanitary  Ai'rangeme.nts  perfect. 

BADEN-BADEN 

First-Class  Hotel,  nearest  Conversation 
House  and  Bathing'  Establish¬ 
ments.  Large  Park. 

vidV 


Park. 


Recently 
enlarged  by  40  quiet 
and  sunny  rooms  overlooking 
the  Park,  Central  Steam  Heating,  Hydraulic 
Lifts,  Electric  Light  throughout,  Charges  Strictly 
Moderate,  Pension.  A.  ROSSLER,  Proprietor. 


BADEN«BADEN. 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  AND  MOST  FASHIONABLE 

RESORT  IN  EUROPE. 


BADEN-BADEN  is  unrivalled  for  its  Summer  Climate,  deriving  its 
special  charm  from  its  picturesque  and  salubrious  situation  among  the 
lower  hills  of  the  Black  Forest.  Lovely  walks  and  drives.  International 
Races  and  Lawn  Tennis.  Good  Fishing,  Shooting,  and  various  other 
Sports.  Splendid  Conversation  House,  with  Concert,  Ball,  Reading, 
Restaurant,  and  Society  Rooms.  Excellent  Orchestra. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  IS  OPEN  THE  WHOLE  YEAR. 

Hot  Mineral  Springs,  specially  efficacious  for  the  Cure  of  Gout,  Rheu  • 
matism,  and  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Liver. 

NEW  GRAND  DUCAL  BATHING  ESTABLISHMENTS 

“THE  FREDERIC  BATHS”  &  “EMPRESS  AUGUSTA  BATHS.” 

Unique  for  its  Perfection  and  Elegance. 

Mineral,  Pine,  Mud,  and  Medicinal  Baths  of  every  description.  Perfect 
Sanitation.  Magnificent  Hotels  and  Villas.  Excellent  Educational 

Establishments.  English  Church. 

All  information  at  the  Bureau  of  the  “  Cure  Committee.^' 
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BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  km  BADHAUS  ZAHRiNGER  HOF. 

^rtllS  large  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 
^  mid‘’t  ot  a  large  Park,  near  thf*  Promeitacles,  Terraces.  &c.  Miueral  Baths,  Lift; 
Sanitary  Arrangements  perfect;  Pension;  Moderate  Prices. 

_ _ ^ _ ■  _ H.  BAYER.  WM.  and  E  GROSHOLZ. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE. 

TTIGHI;Y  KEPUTED  and  well  patronised  First  Class  FAMILY  HOTEL,  coml  ining  evei'y  modem  comfort 
with  moderate  charges.  Peautil'nl  situation  in  the  most  elegant  part  of  Baden,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Liclitenthal  Allee,  facing  Promenade,  Theatre,  and  Conversation  House.  Lift.  Baths.  I.arge  Garden, 
covered  •testauiant  Terrace  Ele'tric  liiitht.  < tpen  all  the  vear.  Arrangements  (Winter  Pension). 

New  PT'opiietor,  AtloCitll  II II l-illifcr,  formerly  Kurl  aus,  Kreuznach,  and  Mena  Honse,  Cairo. 
Hrnneh  Hnuw — Hotel  d’ An'jirterre,  Genevii ;  Hotel  des  Aiuhosscideurs,  Mentoyie. 


BASLE. 

XEE  O  ^  IB  Xb  TJ  1L>  £3  IB. . 

Largest  First-Class  Family  House  at  the  Central  Station. 
FINEST  and  QUIETEST  SITUATION.  GARDEN. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOQT.  STEAM  HEATING.  LIFT. 


BALE. 


THIS  beamitul  FIRST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT  is  the  most  important  and  the  Lest 
situated,  opposite  the  Central  Station.  It  has  been  entirely  refurnished  and  fitted 
with  the  most  recent  Improvements.  Vast  covered  Restaurant  Ter'ace.  Highly 
recommended.  T' rms  modpiate.  HYDRAULIC  LIFT.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 
CENTRAL  HEATING. _ Managed  by  the  .Proprietor,  E.  J.  GOETZINGER. 

BASLE. 

THREE  KINGS  HOTEL. 

JARGEST  First-class  Family  Hotel  in  Basle,  in  a  quiet,  healthy,  and 
J  magnificent  situation  on  the  River  Rhine,  and  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
town.  Hydraulic  Lifts.  Electric  Light.  Omnibus  in  attendance  at  the 
German  and  Swiss  Railway  Station.  Proprietor,  C.  FLUCK. 


BASLE. 

HOTEL  BEHNElillOF, 

Finest  and  most  convenient  position  on  the 
Promenades,  n^ar  the  Ceufral  Stdion. 
Comfortable  House.  Electric  Light, 
Moderate  Charges. 

A.  Geilenkibchkn,  Proprietor. 

BASLE. 

HOTEL  SCHRIEDER  ZUM 
DEUTSCHEN  HOF. 

f'jPPOSlTL  the  Baden  Hailway  Station, 
v'  Comfortable  accommodation.  Moderate 
Charges  ERNf?,  Proprietor. 


BASLE. 

HOTEL  HOFER. 

Opposite  the  Central  and  Alsacian 
Station, 

COMFOllTA  BLK  HO  USE. 
Moderate  Charges.  Central  Heating. 

(j,  STOPFEL,  Proprietor. 

WHYMPER’S  GUIDE  TO 
CRAMONIX  AND  f^ONT  BLANC 

A  N#w  Edition.  With  66  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  Crown  8vo.,  '6s.  net. 


London  :  .Tohn  Murray,  Albemarle  St  ,W. 


BaYEUX. 


HOTEL  DU  LUXEMBOURG. 

Reputed  the  best.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  close  to  the  Cathedral  and 
puDlic  buildings.  Breakfast,  2  fr.  50  c. ;  Dinner,  3  fr.  Rooms  from  2  fr.  Table  d’H8te. 
Restaurant  a  la  Carte.  Oarden.  Billiard-roomi  Recreation  Ground.  Carriages  for 
xcurslons.  ,  ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 
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BERLIN. 

HOTEL  DER  REICHSHOF. 

70a,  WILHELMSTRASSE,  70a  (close  to  the  Unter  den  Linden). 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.  ELEGANT  HOME  for  FAMILIES. 

Arra.ng'ements  ma.cie.  Inclusive  terms. 

LEOPOLD  SCHWARZ,  Proprietor. 


BERNE. 

BERNERHOF  HOTEL. 

This  lieautiful  First-class  E^tablLhment  is  the  most  important  and  the  best  sitnated  in  the  Town,  at  two 
minutes’  walk  from  the  Station,  and  close  to  the  House  of  Parliament,  It  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
garden  with  a  large  terrace,  and  commands  a  full  view  of  the  Alps,  Its  superior  interior  arrangements, 
the  comfort  of  iis  Private  Apartments,  Public  Parlours,  Reading  Saloon,  etc.,  make  il  the  most  desirable 
residence  for  English  Families  and  single  Travellers.  Reduced  Prices  for  protracted  stays  and  in  Winter 
season.  Lift.  Electric  Light.  Billiard  Table.  KRAFT  &  SONS,  Proprielorx. 


BIARRITZ. 


GRAND  HOTEL. 

Winter  and  Summer  Season. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  and  the  Most  Comfortable.  All  modern 
improvements  and  perfect  English  sanitary  arrangements. 

This  Splendid  and  spacious  establishment,  in  the  finest  situation 
of  the  Town,  facing  Sea  and  Baths,  is  patronised 
by  the  elite  of  the  English  Colony. 

LIFT.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  GARDEN.  LAWN  TENNIS. 
GOLF  LINKS.  BILLIARD  ROOM. 

GOOD  ACCOMMODATION  FOB  CYCLES. 

ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

K.B. — During  the  Winter  Season  the  terms  are  from  10  sh.  per  day  fOP  Room, 
Service,  and  3  meals.  Nothing  is  neglected  to  secure  Visitors  every  possible 
comfort,  istairca'-es,  corridors,  galleries,  aud  reception  rooms  are  heated,  and  all 
private  rooms  are  carpeted.  A  Special  Omnibus  meets  travellers  for  the 
Grand  Hotel  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains. 

Address:  Mr,  L.  M.  BERTHOUD,  Manager,  Gd.  Hotel,  Biarritz. 


BIARRITZ. 

HOTBIL.  YICTOlRIiS.. 

Itnjterial  Grounds,  Grande  Plage, 

rpHIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  replete  with  all  the  latest  improvements.  Sanitary  Arrangements  by 
DouUon.  Fine  situation  opposite  the  British  Club,  in  the  Centre  of  the  Best  Promenades,  and 
noEir  Oolf  Links.  150  Rooms  and  Saloons  facing  the  Sea  and  Full  South.  Lift.  Electric  Light.  Calori 
fere  Lawn  Tennis.  Renowned  Cuisine.  Oaniages  of  all  kinds.  Moderate  Charges. 

.1.  FOJJItiVEAU. 


BIARRITZ. 


FIRST  CLASS.  Unique  situation  facing  the  Sea.  La>ge  Garden.  Bath  Rooms  and 
Shower  Baths.  Billiard  aud  Smoking  Rooms.  Lift.  Electric  Id^ht.  Centre  of  the  Town 
and  Promenades.  1  he  comfort  of  tl.e  rooiiis  a' d  the  careful  attention  to  the  cuisine  and 
service  have  given  the  establishmeiit  a  wide  world  leputation. 

MARCEL  CaMPAGNE,  Proprietor. 
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BIDEFORD. 

Central  for  the  whole  of  North  Devon,  Westward  Ho,  Clovelly,  Hartland,  Bude, 

Ilfracombe,  and  Lynton, 

Adjoining  the  Railway  ROYAI  WOTPI 
Station,  with  Private  I  /A  L—  n  v-/  I  ^  L_  ■ 

entrance.  I  HIGH  CLASS. 


Overlooking  the  River 
Torridge  and  Old  Bridge. 


Superbly  furnished  and  lofty  rooms.  Ventilation  and  Sanitary  arrangements  perfect.  Continental 
Courtyard.  Finest  Stabling  and  Coach-house  in  Devonshire.  Delightful  Winter  Resort. 

A  portion  of  the  house  built  in  1688  bv  an  old  merchant  prince  retains  its  masniflcent  oak  staircase  and 
suite  of  rooms,  in  one  of  which  Charles  Eiingsley  wrote  a  portion  of  “  Westward  Ho.” 


BIDEFORD. 

NEW  INN  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Principal  Hotel  in  the  Town. 

Private  Sitting  Rooms,  with  excellent  views.  The  House  is  pleasantly  situated 

in  the  centre  of  the  Town,  overlooking  the  river  Torridge,  and  other  Hotels.  Has  recently  undergone 
extensive  additions  and  improvements.  It  is  well-known  for  its  superior  accommodation  combined  with 
moderate  charges.  Proprietor  of  and  Booking  Office  for  the  Clovelly  and  Biide  Coaches  in  connection  with 
the  L.  *  S.  W.  Railway.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Billiards,  two  tables.  H.  ASCOTT,  Proprietor. 


...r»v 


BLACK  FOREST. 

Splendid  summer-resorts  and  watering-places. 

SHORTEST  ROUTES 
Between  PARIS  (Exhibition)  and 
OBERAMMERGAU  (Plays). 

Ask  for  Illustrated  Guide  of  the 

“Society  of  the  Black  Forest  Hotel 
Proprietors  ”  (258  members). 
CENTRAL  OFFICE  AT  HORNBERG. 


S.P 


BLAIR  ATHOLL. 


ADJOINING  THE  STATION.  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

BL.tIR  ATHOLL  is  much  the  nearest  and  most  central  point  from  which  to  visit  Killiecrankie, 
the  Queen’s  View,  Loch  Tumirel,  Rannoch,  Glen  Tilt,  Braemar,  the  Falls  of  Bruar,  Garry  Tum- 
mel,  and  Fender ;  the  Grounds  of  Blair  Castle,  etc.  ;  and  it  is  the  most  convenient  resting  pla<^o 
for  breaking  the  long  railway  journey  to  and  from  the  North  of  Scotland. 

D.  MACDONALD  &  SONS,  Proprietors. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  BLOIS 

ET  FAMIIir-ES. 

O-XG-lSTCDlsr. 


CLOSE  TO  THE  CASTLE  OF  BLOIS. 

Highly  recommended  to  Strangers. 

VERY  COMFORTABLE  TABLE  D’HOTE  AND  RESTAURANT, 

Apartments  for  Families.  Stable  for  Motor  Cars  and  Cycles. 
Comfortable  Carriages  for  visiting  Ctiambord  and  the  Environs. 

Moderate  Charges.  Baths  in  the  Hotel.  Beautiful  Dining-room  in  Ulysse  Pottery. 

OMNIBUS  AT  THE  STATION.  ENGLISH  SPOKEN.  TELEPHONE. 


BORDIGHERA. 

ALBRECHT’S  .  .  . 

GRAND  HOTEL  BRITANNIQUE, 

Large  Garden.  Good  Cookery. 


Moderate  Prices. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO 


CONSTANTINOPLE,  BRUSA,AND 
THE  TROAD. 

Edited  by  General  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
R.E.,  K.C.B. 

With  13  Maps  and  Plans.  Cr.  8vo.,  7s,  6(Z. 
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BORDIGHERA  (Riviera). 


THE 


NEW 


HOTEL  ROYAL 


Large  High-class  Hotel.  Full  South,  (jardeii.  'I'eiTaces.  (hand 
situation  on  elevated  gj'ound  corninanding  finest  view  of  the  whole 
coast.  Electric  Light.  Lift.  Bath-rooms  on  each  door.  Lorridors 
and  public  rooms  heated  bv  steam.  Sanitation  certified.  Every 
modern  appliance.  KUNZLER  &  PALOMBI,  Proprs. 


HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE 

Family  House.  Full  South.  Central  situation  in  a  fitie  gai'den  near 
railway  station.  Electric  Light  tliroughout.  Known  for  its  comfort 
and  good  cuisine.  Moderate  prices.  J.  KuN/iiUR  (Swiss),  Managei'. 

Af/  OmnibUK  for  the  tiro  Estahlish'inents  meets  itli  tnii/is  ot  Bontiijhcra  amt 
at  Ventimiglia  Station  if  requested. 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


FIRST  CLASS.  Recommended  to  Tourists.  Select  Company.  Situated  in  the  most 
Central  part.  Choice  Cuisine  and  Wines.  Arrangements  made  for  a  protracted  stay. 
Electric  Light.  Telephone.  Moderate  Charges. 


J.  BOUTON-DEPORT,  Proprietor. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

Hotel  du  Pavilion  Imperial. 

The  only  Hotel  Facing  the  Sea.  Electric  Lift  and  Light. 

VERMERSCH,  Proprietor.  Also  Proprietor  of  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
4,  Rue  Christophe  Colomb  (Champs  Elysees),  Paris. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

DES  BAIMS. 

Mr.  L.  l  LIjKT,  1* roi>rietor. 

If IRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  on  tlie  Port,  facing  the  Railway  Station  and 
I  Steamers.  Near  the  Post  Office  and  Casino.  Bath  Rooms.  Advantageous 
arrangements  made  for  a  stay. 


LA  BOURBOULE-LES-BAINS 
(France). 

GRAND  HOTEL  de  PARIS 

The  best  in  every  respect. 

Lift.  Electric  Light.  Telephone. 

Madame  LEQUIME,  Ppoppietress. 


LA  BOURBOULE-LES-BAINS 
(France). 

MEDICI S  &  PALACE  HOTEL 

Modern  Sanitary  System.  Very  comfortable. 
Electric  Light,  Telephone,  Lift,  Omnibus, 
Interpreter,  Baths,  Caiorifere. 

A.  SENNEOY,  Proprietor. 
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BRUNSWICK. 

HOTEL  DEUTSCHES  HAUS. 

PROMINENT  Central  Location,  opposite  the  Dome  and  the  Castle 
Dankwarderode,  near  the  Residential  Palace  and  the  Theatre. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE.  NEWLY  BUILT. 


Openly  situated  on  three  sides.  Fireproof. 


EVERY  MODERN  COMFORT.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

ROBERT  SCHRADER. 
BRUNSWICK. 

SCHRADER’S  HOTEL. 

( FORMER.!.  V  CXSSEE.) 

OLD  RENOWNED  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Every  Modern  Comfort.  Rooms  from  Mk.  2  upwards. 

HOTEL  CARRIAGE  AT  ALL  TRAINS. 

Direction,  W.  SCHWARZE  (previously,  Hotel  du  Nord,  Stettin). 


BRUNIG. 

HOTEL  KURHAUS  BRUNIG,  PENSION 

3400  Feet  above  the  Sea. 
Railway  Station  between  Lucerne  and 
Interlaken. 

Comfortable  Htitel.  Modern  Sanitation, 
SPLENDID  HEALTH  RESORT. 


BRUSSELS. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  GERNAY. 

Close  to  the  Railway  Station  tor  Ostend, 
Germany,  Holland,  Antwerp  and  Spa,  form¬ 
ing  the  Corner  of  tl^e  Boulevards  Btdanique 
et  du  Nord.  Moderate  charges.  Baths  in 
the  Hotel.  Telephone. 


BUXTON  HYDROPATHIC 

BUXTON,  DERBYSHIRE. 

Telegraphic  Address,  “Comfortable,”  Buxton.  National  Telephone,  No.  5. 

Apply,  Mr.  H.  LOMAS. 

(C  ITU  A'l  EI)  over  One  Thousand  Feetiabove  the  sea  level,  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
to  east,  overlooking  the  Public  Gardens,  and  close  to  the  calebrated  Miu<  ral  Wells  and 
Bath«.  Magidficent  Public  Rooms,  American  Elevator,  Electric  Light,  Hydropathic  Baths 
of  every  description.  Electric  Baths,  Massage,  Electro-Massage,  the  Nauheim  Treatmeut 
and  the  Greville  Hot  Air  Treatment. 

TENNIS,  GOLF,  HUNTING,  FISHING. 

CINDERELLA  DANCE  EVERY  SATURDAY  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

CAEN. 

HOTEL  D’ANULETERRE, 

Rue  St.  Jean,  Nos.  77,  79,  81. 

1^’IKST-CLASS.  Situated  in  tho  Cen'reof  the  Town.  Iteudezvous  of  the  best  Society. 

It  0  elegantly  Furnished  and  comfortable  Btd  Rooms  and  'it ting  Rooms.  -Itreakfasts 
a  la  Carte.  I'able  d’Hdte  Breakfasts  at  3  francs;  Dinner  at  Table  d’Hote,  4  francs.  Suites 
of  Apart  mi  uts  for  Families.  Eiectiic  Light  throughout.  Baths.  Telephone. 
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CAEN. 

HOTEL  D’ESPAGNE. 

TTIRST-CLASS.  Very  Comfortable.  Recommended  by  Baedeker’s 
-L  Guide.  Moderate  Chai'ges.  Breakfast,  2,9.  3d.  ;  Dinner,  2.9.  8d. :  wine, 
cyder,  and  soda  water  included  ;  Bedroom  from  29.  The  Proprietor  speaks 
English  and  French  ;  he  is  a  IMomher  of  the  Cyclists’  Touring  Club.  London, 
and  Touring  Club  of  France. _ E.  RENAUX,  Proprietor. 

G  ^  JCIEZ  O. 

SHEFHi&ill’S  HOTEL. 

Patronized  by  Imperial  and  Royal  Families. 

This  world-famed  Establishment,  situated  in  the  most  healthy  and 
interesting  part  of  the  city,  combines  the  comforts  of  home  with  the 
luxury  of  the  finest  hotels  in  Europe. 

Rooms  and  Suites  of  Apartments  facing  full  south.  Private  Street 
Entrances.  Eire-places.  Hair  Dressing  Saloon.  Tennis  Courts.  Branch 
Offices  of  the  Egyptian  Post. 

FIREPROOF  STAIRCASES.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT 
THE  BUILDING.  HYDRAULIC  LIFTS. 


Drainage  and  Sanitary  Arrangements  on  the 
most  Modern  Principles. 

Fitted  up  by  Eminent  English  Engineers  and  approved  by  the  Sanitary 
Engineer  to  the  Egyptian  Government.  A  thick  layer  of  Hydraulic 
Concrete  preventing  humidity  and  noxious  emanations. 

The  surrounding  Gardens  and  Palm  Groves  are  the  Property  of  the  Hotel. 


KKISITOSI.  MOTE3L.,  CAIRO. 

Strictly  First-Class,  situated  full  South,  right  opposite  tlie  famous 
Esbekieh  Gardens.  Perfect  Sanitary  Arrangements.  Electric  Light 
throughout.  Charges  exceptionally  moderate.  Evening  dress  for 
dinner  optional.  House  absolutely  Iree  from  mosquitoes. 

G.  A.Q(JILINA  (l«te  of  fhos.  Cook  &  Sor),  Proprietor. 

CANARY  'inlands. 


SANTA  CATALINA  HOTEL, 

LAS  LALMAS. 

I’acing  the  Sea.  Surrounded  by  its  own  beautiful  gardens.  Sanitary  arrangements  perfect. 
Private  Sitting  Rooms  and  complete  Suites  of  Apartments.  Resident  English  Physician  and 
Nurse.  Near  English  Church,  Golf  Links,  Tennis,  &c.  Address — THE  CANARl  ISLANDS 
COMPANY,  Limited,  1,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  London,  E.U. 


CANNES. 

HOTEL  ET  PENSION  DE  HOLLANDE  ET 
DE  RUSSIE. 

High  position,  full  south,  in  a  magnificent  Park. 
16  minutes  from  tlie  8ea,  and  close  to  St.  Patil’s 
Church.  Tram-Omnihus  to  and  fiom  the  Town. 
Electiic  Light.  Telephone.  Moderate  Charges. 
N.  li. — ^Sanitary  arrangements  are  perfect  and  with 
latest  improvements.  E.  ADAM,  Fruprirti.r. 
hi  Summer — Gd.  HOTEL  GOESCHENEN, 
at  Goesch&nhn,  St.  Gothard  Liiie.  ’ 


CANNES. 

Hotel  Pension  and  Villa  do  la  Tour. 

Well  situated.  West  end,  Cannes.  Highly 
recommended  and  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  Family  Houses.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  short  or  lo  g  stays.  Telephone. 
Tennis.  Electric  Trams  to  and  from  the  Town. 

E.  BENZ,  Proprietor. 
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CARLSBAD. 


BOHEMIA.  CARLSBAD.  AUSTRIA. 

Station  on  the  Buschtiehrader  Railway  and  the  Imperial  Austrian  State 
Railway.  Ordinary  services  from  all  the  large  towns  on  the  Continent. 
Express  and  Sleeping  Car  Services.  Trains  de  Luxe.  The  Orient 
Express  (Paris,  Constantinople)  ;  the  Ostend  Express. 

CARLSBAD  is  situated  in  a  romantic  Valley,  and  surrounded  by  extensive 
and  beautiful  Woods,  and  is  the  Premier  Alcaline  Mineral 
Bath.  Average  annual  temperature,  45*7°  F.  Average  summer 
temperature,  57 ‘2°  F. 

16  Mineral  Spring's,  varying  from  97*8°  F.  to  163 ‘6®  F.  The  Sprudel 
and  the  Muhlbrunn  being  the  most  frequented. 


MAGNIFICENT  BATHING 

1899. 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

50,453  BATHERS.  ^ 

THE  NEW  KAISERBAD 

IS  THE  MOST 

125,000  TOURISTS  AND 

REMARKABLE  IN  EUROPE. 

PASSING  VISITORS. 

The  Waters  of  Carlsbad  are  prescribed  for  disorders  of  the 
stomach,  the  Intestines,  the  Spleen,  the  Liver,  the  Kidneys  and 
Urinary  Organs,  Hemorrhoids,  Gout,  Obesity,  Constipation,  and  (with 
great  success)  Diabetes. 

Four  Larg'e  Bathing  Establishments,  fitted  with  the  latest  appli¬ 
ances,  are  under  the  control  of  the  Municipality.  Mineral  baths, 
soft-water  baths  and  shower  baths,  iron-mud  baths,  steam  and  needle 
baths,  electric  bath,  massage,  carbonic  acid  baths.  Swedish  hydro¬ 
pathic  and  medical  gymnastic  establishment  (Zander  system).  Bathing 
and  swimming  in  the  River  Eger. 


NUMEROUS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTELS 

AND  OVER  1,000  PENSIONS  &  VILLAS 

Replete  with  every  Modern  Comfort. 


Electric  Light  and  the  Incandescent  Light  system.  Separate  Water  Supply 
system  for  drinking  and  household  purposes.  Nearly  all  \vood  and 
asphalte  paving.  Newly  constructed  drainage  system. 

Theatres,  Orchestral  and  Vocal  Concerts,  Military  Band,  Dancing, 
Riding  School,  Lawn  Tennis,  Horse  Races. 

A  network  of  charming  walks  and  drives  of  over  62  miles  in  the  mountains 
and  woods  surrounding  the  town,  afibrding  many  splendid  views. 

Informatiun.  and  Descriptive  Pamphlet  on  application  to  the  Town  Council. 


1900. 
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CARLSBAD. 


Goldener  Schild  and  Zwei  Deutsche  Monarchen. 


First-class  Hotel,  finest  position  in  town.  200  Iloonis  and  Saloons. 
Concert  Gai-den.  Large  Promenade  Garden.  Splendid  Dining-room 
with  extensive  glass  Verandah.  Cafe  with  Newspapers  in  every 
language.  Weekly,  two  concerts  hy  the  Concert  Orchestra.  Paths. 
Electi’ic  Tiight.  Lift.  Telephone.  Carriages.  Omnibus. 

F.  ROSCHER,  Proprietor, 

Court  Purveyor  of  the  Prince  of  Schauniburg-Lippe. 


CARLSBAD  (Bohemia). 


FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE, 

With  evert/  comfort  of  modern  times. 

IN  THE  BEST  PART  OF  THE  TOWN  AND  NEXT 
TO  THE  SPRINGS  AND  BATHS. 

EXCELLENT  TABLE.  LIFT.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  TELEPHONE. 

Telegrams :  KROH,  CARLSBAD. 


CARLSBAD. 

SAVOY  WEST-END  HOTEL 

Honoured  hy  H.R.TI.  The  Prince  of  H.I.H.  Grand  Puke  of  Russia, 

H.R.H.  Princess  of  Saxe  Cohury-Gotha,  H.H.  The  Khedive  of  Egypt,  dtc. 
URflS  HOTEL  is  constructpcl  ami  fitted  up  on  the  most  approved  princ'ples  of  modem 
1  higli-class  Hotels.  It  is  situated  on  the  Schlossberg  opposite  the  American  Park,  in  the 
healthiest  position  of  Carlsbad,  and  is  central  to  all  the  different  Springs.  First-class 
Restaurant,  Grill  Rtxtm,  Ladies’  Saljon,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Garden,  Ver  uidah. 
Terrace,  Electric  Idght,  Lift.  The  new  Cleopatra  Villa  Annex  of  the  Hotel  is  beautifnlly 
furnished  and  arranged  in  large  and  small  apartments. 

AZTLICH  A-  NUNC,  one n 

(Connected  witli  the  Savoy,  Continental  and  d’Angleterre  Hotels,  Cairo,  and  Grand  Hotel, 
Helouan,  and  Hotel  des  Bains,  Helouan,  Egypt). 

CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL  KONIGSVILLA 

AND  VILLA  TERESA. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL,  prominent  central  location,  close  to 
the  Siirings  and  Baths,  standing  in  its  own  grounds. 

DINING,  SMOKING,  AND  READING  ROOMS,  VERANDAH.  LIFT,  ELECTRIC 

LIGHT  THROUGHOUT,  BATHS. 

April  and  May,  August  and  September — Reduced  Prices. 

Telegrams  :—KdNiG8ViLLA,  Carlsbad. 
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Opened  CARLSBAD  (Bohemia).  Opened 

RESIDENZ  HOTEL, 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  opposite  the  “Sprinlel  ’’  and'near  the 
other  Springs,  in  place  of  the  old  Hot*  1,  “3  Kasanen.”  Newly  built,  with  all  comfort. 
Electric  Light,  Steam  Heating,  Lift,  Telephone,  and  Baths.  Splendid  I'imng  and  Caie 
Saloons,  excellent  Table,  choice  Wines.  Open  Summer  and  Winter.  Omnibus  at  the 
Station.  Managed  by  the  Broprietor,  ANTON  WIESINGER. 


CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL  BRISTOL 

With  Dependance,  VILLA.  VICTORIA. 


FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  best  location,  close  to  Springs  and  Baths. 

Standing  in  its  own  grounds. 

MUC^  FREQUENTED  BY  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICANS. 
Dining,  Smoking  and  Reading  Rooms. 

VERANDAH.  LIFT.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT.  BATHS. 

Telegrams “Bristol,  Carlsbad.” 


CARLSBAD. 

mn  HOTEL  POPP. 

Most  frequented  Frst-class  Hotel.  Rooms  at  all  prices. 
Spring  and  autumn  considerably  reduced  terms. 

Address  for  Telegrams  :  PUPP,  CARLSBAD. 


CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL  NATIONAL. 


MO-'T  Beautiful  l.ocation,  next  to  the  Springs,  Baths  and  City  Park.  Resianrant  with 
Terr.ice  and  Verandah.  Heading,  Smoking  ami  Card  Booms.  Batli.s.  Lifu  Aioderate 
Terms.  (JmnibusatiheSteiiori.  ADOLF  I  lie  1 N  OEB.,  Proprietor. 


CARLSBAD. 


ANGER’S  HOTEL. 

This  FIRST-CI.iASiS  HOTEL  otTers  special  comfort  to  English  and 

American  Travellers. 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR  ROUND.  CHARGES  MODERATE. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

FIRST-CLASS  RESTAURANT.  CofFte  Room  and  American  Bar. 
Omnibus  at  the  Station.  Electric  Light.  Central  Heating  Apparatus. 

FRANCIS  ANGER. 
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CARLSBAD. 

ROSCHER’S  HOTEL. 

GOLDENER  SCHILD  AND  ZWEI  DEUTSCHE  MONARCHEN. 

1  ■'IIISI'-CLASS  HOTEL,  in  tke  most  beautiful  location  of  the  town. 
.1.  200  Rooms  and  Saloons.  Concert  Gfarden,  large  Promenade 

Garden.  Remarkable  Dining  Saloon  with  large  Glass  Verandah. 
Coffee  Saloon  with  Newspapers  in  all  languages.  Concert  of  the 
Concert  Band  twice  a  week.  Baths,  C.irriages,  Omnibu^^,  Electric 
Light,  Lift,  Telephone.  Radway  Ticket  Office  and  Royal  Bavarian 
Custom  Revision  in  the  House.  F.  ROSCHER,  Hotelier. 


COMO. 


(On  the  border  of  the  Lake.) 

Magniflceut  Palace,  built  for  the  purpose  of  an  hotel,  with  the  most  complete  comfort. 
(Opened  lAJaivh,  1899.)  Very  reasonable  prices. 

I  .  CoLLKOXI,  rropHetov. 


COMO. 

GRAND  HOTEL  VOLTA 

VERY  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

On  the  Bokuer  op  the  Lake. 
ROOM,  LIGHT,  &  ATTE.SDANCE, 
From  3  fran  cs. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

IS  Maps  and  Plans. 

6s.  21st  Edition. 


CONSTANTINE  (ALGERIA). 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 


Finest  and  most  Central  Position  in  the  Town.  Com¬ 
pletely  Renovated.  Magniffcent  Dining  and  Reception 
Rooms  to  seat  300  people.  Baths  and  Telephone  in  the 
Hotel.  Interpreter  and  Omnibus  to  every  Train.  Noted 

C.  LEGEY,  Proprietor. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LONDRES. 

HOTEi.  JBKtlSTOE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  O’AMOLEHRRE  &  ROYAL 

{fl.  JIISSIltlE). 

HOTEL  BYZANCE. 

All  these  First-Class  Hotels  have  a  glorious  view,  and  are  replete  with 
every  modern  comfort.  Drainage  and  January  Arrangements  on  English 
Principles.  First-Class  French  and  English  Cuisine. 
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CONSTANCE  (Germany). 

INSEL  HOTEL  ON  THE 


LAKE. 


One  of  the  most  curious  Hotels  in  Europe. 

Ancient  Dominican  Convent,  with  beautiful  frescoes  from  the  12th  and  13th  century  aud 
historical  reminiscences,  now  converted  into  a  large  First-Class  Hotel.  300  Beds,  with 
every  comfort.  Electric  Light,  Lift.  .Shady  Garden.  Fishing  and  Rowing,  etc. 

  J.  A.  BRAUEN,  Manager. 


COPENHAGEN. 


Vestre  Boulevard. 


COPENHAGEN, 


L’IRST-CIjASS  house,  newly  built,  2  minutes  from  the  Terminus  aud  Tivoli.  100 
1  comlortable  rooms  from  Kr.  2  upwards,  including  electtic  light  and  service.  Lilt. 
Excellent  Dinners  at  Kr.  2.  Baths.  Beautiful  Reading  Room,  Cafe  aud  Restaurant. 
Porter  at  all  trains.  jp.  NIELSJSJH,  Director. 


COUTANCES. 

HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE. 

Refurnished  with  every  comfort.  Re¬ 
commended  to  F’amilies.  Moderate  Prices. 
Omnibus  meets  all  Trains.  Storage  for 


Cycles. 


BRIENS,  Proprietor. 


DINANT-SUR-MEUSE. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  TETE  D’OR. 

ALEXIS  D I  SI  ERE,  Proprietor, 
y  IRST-CLASS,  upon  the  GRAND  PLACE. 

Is  to  be  recommended  for  its  comfort. 
Pension  from  8  or  9  francs  per  day. 


DIEPPE. 


Facing  the  Beach,  close  to  the  Bathing  Establishment  and  the  Parade. 
TT  IS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  ONE 

L  OF  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTELS  IN  DIEPPE,  commanding 
a  beautiful  and  extensive  View  of  the  Sea.  Families  and  Gentlemen  visiting  Dieppe  will 
find  at  this  Establishment  elegant  Large  and  Small  Apartments,  and  the  best  of  accom¬ 
modation,  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Large  Reading  Room,  with  French  and  English 
Newspapers.  The  Retreshmeuts,  &c.,  are  of  the  best  quality.  In  fact,  this  Hotel  fully 
bears  out  and  deserves  the  favourable  opinion  expressed  of  it  in  Murray’s  and  otlier 

Guide  Books.  LARSONNEUX,  Proprietor. 

Table  d’ffote  and  Private  Dinners.  The  only  Hotel  in  Dieppe  with  a  Lift. 

DIEPPE. 

€3rlElILl^J>  HOTElLi. 

On  the  Beach,  fronting  the  Sea. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.  Salle  a  Manger  on  the  Terrace 

overlooking  the  Sea. 

Most  Comfortable,  with  Moderate  Prices. 

x\rrangemetits  made  with  Families.  Baths  in  the  Hotel.  Table  d’Hote. 
Rnstaurant  a  la  Carte.  Telephone.  Electric  Light.  Lift. 

_ G.  DUCOUDERT,  Proprietor. 

DINAR  JO  (Ille  et  Vilaine). 

MAISON  ROUGE,  ^ 

BANKER,  HOUSE  AGENT,  and  TEA  and  WINE  MERCHANT. 

This  Establishment  is  specially  founded  for  English  and  Americans. 

All  Enquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and  a  Descriptive  Circular  will  be  sent  Gratis. 
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DINARD. 


li>  Hours  from  Southampton 
(via  Saint-Malo). 


The  Most  Fashionable  Summer  and  Winter  Resort  in  the 
WEST  OF  FRANCE.  Noted  for  its  Mild  Climate  in  Winter. 

GOLF,  TENNIS,  CRICKET,  CYCLING,  ETC. 

JOHN  LE  COCQ,  Banker,  House  and  Estate  Agent. 

DINARD.  DINAN-PARAME. 


Lift. 


DRESDEN. 


Electric  Light. 


BISMARCKPLATZ,  7,  near  the  central  station. 

SPLENDID  situation  in  the  English  Quarter.  Greatly  patronised  by  English  and  Ameiican  families. 
Every  home  comfort.  Rooms  from  2  marks,  everything  included.  Pension  anangements. 

G.  WENTZEL,  Proprietor. 


's.y' 


I>  XJ  B  ILi  I  N. 

Charming  situation,  overlookUig  Stephen's 
Green  Park.  Alost  Central  Position. 

Moderate  Charges. 


HOTEL. 

Electric  Light.  Hydraulic  Passenger  Elevator. 

ENGELBERG. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  ENGELBERG  (3200  ft.  high),  near  Lucerne. 

Season  15th  May— 30th  September. 

HOTEL  SONNENBERG. 

The  property  of  Mr.  H.  HUG.  Summer  stay  unrivalled  by  its  grand 
Alpine  scenery.  Clear  bracing  air,  equable  temperature.  Recommended  by  the  highest 
medical  authorities.  The  HOTEL  SONNENBERG,  in  the  finest  and  healthiest  situation 
facing  the  Titlls  and  the  Glaciers,  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  best  managed  hotels 
in  Switzerland.  Lawn  Tennis  Ground.  Excellent  and  central  place  for  sketching,  botan- 
islng,  and  the  most  varied  and  interesting  excursions.  The  ascent  of  the  Tltlis  is  best 
made  from  here.  Shady  Woods.  Vapour  and  Shower  Baths.  Waterspring  5°  R. ;  200  Rooms. 
Perision  from  £2  6s.  a  week  upwards.  Because  of  its  eo  sheltered  situation  specially  adapted 
for  a  Htav  in  May  and  Jumt.  Resident  English  Physician. _ _ _ 
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ENGELBERG,  SWITZERLAND. 

KURHAU8  HOTEL  AND  PENSION  TITUS. 

FIKST-CLASS  hotel,  best  situated  iu  the  valley,  in  the  middle  of  an, 
extensive  f^arden.  240  Beds.  Large  sitting-rooms.  Lift.  Electric 
Liglit  in  all  the  rooms.  English  Chapel  in  the  garden.  Good 
attendance.  Moderate  charges.  Cook’s  tickets  taken.  Open  from  1st  May 
until  1st  October. 

GRAND  HOTEL  AND  KURANSTALT. 

This  new  first-class  Hydropathic  Establishment  with  250  Beds,  two  Lifts, 
Electric  Light  in  all  the  rooms,  Central  Heating,  opposite  to  the  Hotel  Titlis, 
will  he  open  on  the  15th  May.  The  building  is  fitted  up  to  the  most  recent 
hygienic  principles.  The  various  medical  appliances  fulfil  the  utmost 
demands  of  modern  science  and  furnish  everything  necessary  for  hydropathic, 
mechanical  and  electric  treatment.  For  illustrated  prospectus  and  tariff 
please  apply  to  the  Proprietor,  Ed.  CATTANI. 

ENGELBERG,  SWITZERLAND. 

HOTEL  AND  PENSION  NATIONAL. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.  150  BEDS. 

Electric  Light.  Bath  Rooms  on  every  Floor.  Pension  from  Seven  Francs 

a  day  and  upwards 

FRAU  DR,  MULLER,  Proprietor. 

ENGELBERG,  SWITZERLAND. 


WELL  KNOWN  HOTEL  WITH  GOOD  ACCOMMODATION,  CONTAINING  100  BEDS. 

Conversation  Saloon,  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Electric  Light.  Baths.  Pension  : 
6^  to  8  frs.  a  day,  everything  included.  Reduced  prices  in  June  and  September. 

Omnibus  at  Railway  Station.  FPZ.  WYRSCH-CATTANI,  Managep. 


BATH-EMS. 

THE  “FOUR  TOWERS” 

Family  Hotel  and  Bath.  House. 
Beautifully  situated  in  centre  of  Kurpark,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  large  Garden.  Directly  communi¬ 
cating  with  Royal  Mineral  Bat|i  House,  opposite 
Heyer’s  Inhaling  Establishment.  Comfortably 
furnished  Rooms  from  2  Marks  upward.  Sani¬ 
tary  arrangements  perfect.  E.  BECKER. 
Dependence:  Vill.a  Becker, VictoriaAllee,  Xo.  4. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK 
TO  IRELAND. 

Fifth  Edition. 

With  19  Maps  and  Plans.  9s. 


EXETER,  DEVONSHIRE. 

POPLE’S  NEW  LONDON  HOTEL 

Patronised  bt 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  op  Wales  and  T.R.H.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York. 

A  DJOINING  Northernhay  Park  and  near  the  Cathedral.  Large 
covered  Continental  Courtyard.  Famed  for  its  Cuisine  and  Wines. 
Table  d’Hote.  Night  Porter.  Hotel  Omnibuses  and  Cabs. 

POSTING  ESTABLISHMENT. 
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MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO  EGYPT. 

CAIRO,  THEBES,  THE  SUEZ  CANAL,  SINAI,  THE  COURSE  OF  THE 
NILE  FROM  DONGOLA,  &c.,  &C. 

Edited  by  Miss  BRODRICK  and  Professor  SAYCE,  with  the  assistance  of  (i's- 
tinguished  Egyptologists  and  OflBcials.  With  many  New  Maps  and  Plans.  Cr.  8vo.,  I5s. 


FRANKFORT-ON -THE- MAIN. 


Opposite  the  Central  Railway  Station. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Lift.  Electric  Lig-ht.  Steam  Heating-. 

^  .  K.  FRANK,  Proprietor. 

FRAN  KFORT-ON-THE-M  AIN. 

(iRMtO  HOTEVi  NMWHItU. 

(OPPOSITE  THE  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  STATION.) 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

Moderate  Charffes.  Tariff  in  Every  Room. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  LIFT. 

H.  HABERLAND,  Proprietor. 


FRANZENSBAD. 


106-108,  SALZQUELLSTRASSE. 


EWEST  LARGE  HOTEL  and  PENSION,  with  elegant  Dining  and  Reading  Rooms. 
0"n  Park,  with  Lawn  Tennis  Ground.  Patronised  by  Members  of  Impel ial  and 
Royal  Families,  and  by  the  Aristocracy. 

Under  personal  Management  of  the  Proprietor,  T.  F.  KOPP. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO 

AIN. 

By  Richard  Ford. 

With  60  carefully  drawn  Mans  and  Plains  of 
Towns  and  Buildings.  Vols.  8vo.  ‘/Os. 


FREUDENSTADT.  {2,600  feet  above  sea.^ 

BLACK  FOREST  HOTEL 

TtAILWAT-LlNE  STUTTGART,  OFFENBURG,  STRASBVRG. 

I^TRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  in  most  healthy  position  on  a  charming  hill,  in  the  middle  of  a 
beautiful  Park.  Electric  Light.  Lawn  Tennis.  Sanitary  Arrangements  Perfect. 
Best  centre  for  excursions.  ERNEST  LUZ,  Junior,  Proprietor. 


GENEVA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  PAIX. 

THIRST-CLASS,  200  Booms,  central  and  finest  situation  in  front  of  the 

J-  Lake  and  Mont  Blanc.  EntU-ely  Renewed.  Central  Heating.  Every  Modern  Comfort. 

FRED  WEBER,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 
Telegraphic  Address :  “  Hotel  Paix,  Geneva." 


FREIBURG  (in  Breisgau,  Baden). 

HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

Near  the  Station,  Post,  and  Telegraph 
Offices.  Best  Situation.  Good  Attendance. 
Moderate  Charges.  Pension. 
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GENEVA. 

HOTEL  PENSION  VICTORIA 

(FORMERLY  HOTEL  FLAEGEL) 

Finest  situation,  near  the  English  Garden.  Splendid  view  of  the  Lake  and  the  Alps. 
Moderate  Claarges,  Electric  Light.  Omnibus  at  the  Station.  Lift.  Baths. 

CENTRAL  HEATING-  W.  \IKSS,  Fi-oprietor. 


GENEVA. 

HOTEL  PEHSION  FLEISCHMAHH 

Rond  Point  de  Plainpalais. 

Near  the  Bastion  Park.  Fine  situation. 
M  ODER  A  TE  VII A  R  GES. 
Electric  Light.  Baths. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO 
SWEDEN. 

Stockholm,  Upsala,  Gothenburg, 
The  Lakes,  The  Shores  of  the 
Baltic,  &c. 

3  Majis  ami  Flan.  6th  Edition.  6s. 


ITALY. 


GENOA. 


ITALY. 


Hotel  Continental  des  Etrangers. 

Five  minutes  iroin  RaiU\ay  Staliou  and  llarb  nr.  Olese  to  'l'homa.s  Cook  and  Sou’s  and 
to  North  German  Lloyd  Ofliccs.  Steam  Heating,  Pllcetric  Light,  Lift,  Railway  Booking 
Office,  .‘\iueriean  or  Furoiiean  Plan  for  Transiem  Guests.  Tariff  posted  in  each  room. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Ltraugers.  Genoa.”  JIEL  VNO  BROS.,  Proprietors. 

THE  HAGUE  (Holland;. 


HOTEL  DE  LUXE.  I  HOTEL  DE  LUXE. 
rilHE  First  and  Largest  in  the  Town.  Entirely  liefurnished.  In  the 
J-  centre  of  the  town  and  facing  the  Royal  Theatre.  Two  minutes  from 
the  Wood.  Electric  Tramway  for  Seheveningen  passes  the  Hotel.  Electric 
Light,  lutercomrnimal  Telephone.  Splendid  Saloons  and  Apartments 
with  every  modern  comfoi  t.  Baths  and  Hair-dressing  Saloon  in  the  tlotel. 
English  Sanitary  System.  Doctor  attached  to  the  Hotel.  Carriages  and 
Riding  Horses.  Excellent  Cuisine  and  choice  Wines.  (Joncert  at  Dinner. 
Elegant  Hall  and  Saloons  for  Soirees  and  Balls.  Moderate  Prices.  Omnibus 


meets  every  train 


HALLER,  Director. 


HAVRE. 

HOTEL  D’ANCLETERRE, 

RUE  DE  PARIS,  124-126. 

L"' XC  I'lMUl  N(i  LY  ^\ell  situated  in  the  best 
Pi  'luai’ter  of  the  Town  and  loconnnended  for 
its  Ooinfort  an<l  Modei’ate  Cliarges.  lloonis 
from  2  to  5  francs.  Itcstanrant  a  la  Carte. 
Table  d'hote,  breakfast  ,  2  fr.  50  e.  Dinner.*,  :if  rs. 
Englisli  and  Lerinan  .spoken.  / 

GRELLE,  Pivprietijr. 


HAVRE. 


HOTEL  CONTINENTAL 

Pirst-tUa,ss  Hotel  in  the  finest  situatioii  in 
Havre,  facing  the  .Jetty.  Large  and  small 
apartments.  Talde  d'hote.  Restaurant  a  la 
carte.  English  si)oken.  'I’eleplione  226. 

Vve.  BLOUET  &  FILS. 


HOTEL 


HEIDELBERG. 

YICTOKIiL 


First-Class  Hotel  in  every  respect.  E.xoeedingly  well  situated. 

Beautiful  Verandah  and  large  Garden  at  the  back  of  the  House. 
Advantageous  arrangements  made  with  families  intending  a  longer  stay. 

Highly  recommended. 

HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL  SCHRIEDER. 

RlRST -CLASS  Hotel,  nearest  to  the  Station.  T.arge  Garden  w.th  covered  Verandah. 
I  All  Visitors’  Rooms  face  the  Garden.  Oldest  Hotel  in  the  town,  entirely  renovated. 
Rooms  from  2 ‘50  to  5  marks,  including  light  and  a  tendance.  Arrangem  uts  made  for 
prolonged  stay.  q  SUTTERLIN,  new  Proprietor. 
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HILDESHEIM. 

HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE. 

FIRST-  CLASS  I  TO  USE. 

Situated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Town.  Baths  in  tlie  house. 
Oiiiuibus  at  the  Station.  Central  Heating  Apparatus.  oO  Rooms 
and  Saloons,  fitted  up  with  eveiy  comfort  of  modern  times. 
Miiglisli  newspapers. _ C.  HEERDT. 

AN  IDUALi  POSITION. 

X  XL.  3E*  R  ^  G  O  IMC  B  XX  O  □T  X:  X«  . 

THE  PRINCIPAL  AND  ONLY  HOTEL  ON  THE  SEA  SHORE. 
fpHE  Finest  Private  Marine  Esplanade  in  the  Kingdom.  Unrivalled  Sea  Frontage  and  open  Surroundings, 
Grounds,  Five  Antes.  250  Aparimenls.  I.awn  Tennis.  Croquet  Lawn.  Elegant  Salle  &  Manger.  Drawing. 
Reading,  Smoking  and  Billiard  Rooms,  and  Sumptuous  Lounge  Hall  on  the  Ground  Floor.  Passenger 
Lilt  Moderate  Tariff.  There  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  one  of  the  Largest  Swimming  Baths  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (the  temperature  of  which  is  regulated).  Also  well-appointed  Private  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  and 
Fre.sh  Water  Baths,  Douche.  Shower,  &c.  H.  R.  GROVER,  Manager. 

The  Iljrar^tmhe  Hotel  Go.,  J.td.  To  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed, 

ILFRACOMBE. 


FIRST-CLASS  BOAROINa  HOUSE  WITH  MACNIFIGEN t  SEA  VIEWS. 

42  BEDROOMS.  BATHS.  BALCONIES.  BILLIARDS. 

Fiuesi  l^rawin:;  ICottin  ioi  TtMvii.  Itil.roir 


Special  Sanitary  Certificate. 


HOMBURG. 

IfiATlIM  <I»I'  BlO.nBB  BiCii, 

GERMANY. 

FITTER’S  r.lRK  HOTEL  AND  VILLA. 
I  Temporary  Residence  of  1 1 .  R.  H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Arrangements  maile  at  reduced 
price.s  in  April.  May,  dune  and  Septemher. 
25  per  cent.  Discount  for  sick  and  wounded 
officers  ami  their  wives. 


W.  R.  FOSTER,  Proprietor. 

INTERLAKEN. 

Scliwsizerhof  -  Hotel  Suisse. 

Finest  Views.  First-Class,  Lift. 

I’ev.sonally  conducted  by  tlie  Proprietors, 

E.  STRUBIN  &  WIRTH. 


INTERLAKEN. 

RUGEN  HOTEL,  JUNGFRAUBLICK. 

.Vot  to  be  rnnfottnded  u'ith  HOTEL  .JUNGFRAU. 

Hijihly  respected  and  fashionable  E'irst-class  L'amiiy  Hotel.  Situated  in  the  highest  and 
healthiest  part  of  Interlaken.  Beautiful  views  of  the  Glaciers  and  the  Lakes.  Very  quiet 
position.  Dustfree.  Extensive  walks  in  a  large  tir-ti'ce  forest.  Lift.  Electric  Light  in  all 
the  rooms.  Open  from  l\Iay  to  Octolier.  .j  OP^SCH-MULLER,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 
Brandi  House,  Winter  Sea.son,  Continental,  Cannes. 


INTERLAKEN. 

Grand  Hotel 
M^tropole. 


ISCHL  (Austria). 

(SAEZKAMERGUT.) 

HOTEL  GOIiDENES  KREUZ. 

Facing  the  Imperial  Villa.  Most  favourably 
known  Hotel. 

Fi’ed.  EDLINGER,  Proprietor 

(Naturalized  English  Subject  I. 


INTERLAKEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  ALPES. 


200  BEDS.  Opposite  the  Jungfrau,  on  the  Principal  Promenade  (IToheweg). 
First-class  I’amily  Hotel.  Moderate  Terms.  Personally  condneted  by  the 


Proprietor — T.  MATTI. 
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X  W IW  S  B  XT  C  HZ  . 

Thirty-one  hours  from  London,  via  Arlberg,  to  Innsbruck.  Through  tickets 
and  luggage  registered  through.  Twenty-three  hours  from  Paris. 


The  beautiful  and  sheltered 
situation  of  INNSBRUCK  renders 
it  a  very  agreeable  place  of  resi-r 
dence  all  the  year  round.  In 
spring  as  well  as  in  autumn  it  is  especially 
to  be  recommended  as  a  stopping  place 
between  the  different  watering  places. 
It  is  also  to  be  recommended  after  a 
sojourn  at  the  sea-side. 

Innsbruck  is  the  centre  from  which 
many  splendid  excursions  can  be  made 
in  every  direction,  and  of  any  length. 
Attractive  walks  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  town  and  the  different 
elevations. 

The  climaff  i/I  Winter,  rlrij,  strengthening, 
sunny,  free  from  cold  winds  and  fogs,  has 
attracted  many  visitors  of  late  years,  and 
among  those  who  have  found  the  greatest 
relief  are  weak,  convalescent,  nervous, 
appetiteless,  and  sleepless  persons. 


HOTEL  TYROL. 

FIRST  -  CLASS 
HOTEL, 

(Opposite  the  Railway  Station.) 

CARL  LANDSEE, 

Proprietor. 

HOTEL 

DE  L’EUROPE. 

First-Class 

Establishment. 

Affords  every  Modern  Comfort. 

Electric  Light  in 
Every  Room. 

STEAM  AND  OTHER  BATHS. 
Anton  Hanreich,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL 

GOLDENE  SONNE 

(Opi)osite  the  Station.) 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 


N.B. — University,  Grammar,  Music,  and 
other  schools.  Private  Lessons  of  every 
kind  are  available,  so  that  studies  can  be 
continued  and  the  education  of  children 
carried  on. 


RENOWNED  FOR  ITS  SUPERIOR 
CUISINE  AND  WINE. 

“Restaurateur”  of  the  South 
Railway  Station. 

CARL  BEER,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL  KREID. 

(Next  the  Station.) 

SECOND  CLASS. 


The  above  Hotel  offers  Pension 
at  the  most  moderate  terms  for 
the  Winter  Season,  according  to 
rooms,  from  ti.3  upwards,  rooms 
included. 


RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDES  of  INNSBRUCK,  sent  on  application,  by  the 
Proprietors  of  above  Hotels,  free  of  charge. 
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GRAND  HOTEL 

Victoria. 

First-class.  Unrivalled  for 
its  great  comfort.  350  Rooms. 
20  Saloons.  Electric  Light 
throughout.  Central  Heat¬ 
ing’,  Lawn  Tennis  Grounds. 
Concerts.  Balls.  First-c]a.ss 

Restaurant. 

ED.  RUCnTT,  Adminixfrateur. 


GRAND  HOTEL 

Jungfrau. 

First-class.  Electric  Light 
throughout .  200  Rooms. 

10  Salo  ons.  Rooms  from 
Three  Francs.  First  -  class 

Restaurant.  Grill-room. 

ET>.  SEILER,  Manager. 


MURRAY’S  Handbook  to  india  and  ceylon. 

INCLUI>IN<i 


Bengal,  Bombay  and  Madras,  the  Panjab,  M.-W.  Provinces, 
Rajputana,  the  Native  States,  Assam,  Cashmere,  and  Burma. 

Willi  55  Maps  and  Plans  of  Towns  and  Buildings.  3rd  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  ‘20s. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  TO 

CENTRAL  ITALY. 

FLORENCE,  LUCCA,  TUSCANY,  ELBA,  UMBRIA,  THE  MARCHES,  etc 

12tli  Edition. 

Almost  entirely  re-written  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A. 

With  New  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 
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KOPENHAGEN. 

HOTEL  KONIG 


KOPENHAGEN, 


VON  DANEMARK. 


FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 


\Vith  lOO  elegantly  furnis^hed  Rooms  and  Salons  from  Kr.  2  upwards.  Preferred  by  the 
travelling  public  because  of  its  central  and  open  location  oy^erlooking  ihe  King’s  Square. 
In  the  Hotel  large  newly  furnished  only  YIENNA  CAFE,  with  R^estanrant  and  Con¬ 
fectioner’s  Shop,  in  Summer  with  Tables  and  chairs  in  the  open  air.  Large  selection  of 
German,  French  and  English  Newspapers.  German  Waiters.  Moderate  Prices.  Electric 
Light.  Lift.  Table  d’hote  at  4  o’clock.  Sample  Rooms  for  travelling  salesmen.  Latest 
Sanitary  Appliances.  Hotel  Omnibus  at  the  Railroad  Depot. 

R.  KLUM,  Proprietor. 


Murray's  Handbook  to  South  Italy. 

Pai:t  J.— NAPLES,  POMPEII;  SORRENTO;  CAPRI;  AMALFI,  PiESTUM, 
TARANTO,  BARI ;  BRINDISI,  &c.  With  1 0  Maps  and  Plans,  tks-.  9th  Edition. 

Pakt  II. — SICILY,  PALERMO,  SYRACUSE,  &c.  With  9  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 
9  th  Edition. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO  JAPAN. 

FIFTH  EDITION. 

By  BASIL  HALL  CHAMBERLAIN  and  W.  B.  MASON. 

With  28  Maps  and  Plan.  5th  Edition.  20s. 

KISSINGEN  SPA. 


COMPLETELY”  Reconstructed  and  Renewed.  English  and  American  Residence. 

Only  Hotel  in  Kissingen  with  Electric  Light  in  every  room.  Electric  Lift. 
Excellent  Sanitary  Arrangements.  Baths.  Large  Garden.  Fine  Open  Situation  opposite 
the  Springs  and  Cur  Garden.  140  Rooms. 

KREUZNACH. 

HOTEL  ORANIENHOF  (First  Class). 

IMNEST  Situation  in  its  own  extensive  grounds;  a  well  known  and  extensively  patronised 
Establishment.  Visited  by  Royalty.  Every  English  comfort.  Electric  Light,  Lilt, 
Lawn  Tennis.  Conversation,  Reading  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Mineral  Baths. 

MODERATZ:  CHARGES. 

H.  D.  ALTEN  (formerly  at  Meurice’s,  Paris). 

LAIRG. 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

Sutberlanb  Hrms  Ibotel 

R  <3-. 

of  Strome  Ferry  Hotel),  Proprietor. 

LAUSANNE  (Switzerland). 

GRAND  HOTEL  RIGHE-MONT. 

TURST-CLASS  HOTEL.  Splendidly  situated, 
r  Large  gardens.  Beautiful  view.  Lift. 
Baths.  Eleetric  Light.  Reduced  pension  prices 
during  the  winter  season.  Write  for  tariff  and 
illustrated  pamphlet,  post  free. 
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LISBON. 

BRAGANZA  HOTEL. 

nous  FIRST-CLASS  well-known  FAMILY  HOTEL,  lately  renovated  by  the  Royal 
J-  House  of  Bra^ariza,  and  fitted  up  by  the  new  Pi’oprietor,  Victor  C.  Sassetti,  is 
highly  recommeudable  for  its  large,  airy,  and  comfortable  Apartments,  commanding  the 
most  extensive  and  picturesque  views  of  the  R,iver  Tagus,  as  well  as  of  Ifisbon.  Superior 
Cuisine  and  carefully  selected  Wines. 


LISBON. 

HOTEL  DURAND  (English  Hotel) 

LARGO  no  QUINTAL  LA. 

FIRST  CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Situated  in  the  most  central  part  of  the  Town. 
Higiily  recoramondcd  for  its  comfort  and  moderate 
charge.s.  Keai ling  Room.  Several  languages  siioKen. 


LUGANO-CT.  TESSIN. 

(SWITZERLAND.) 

HOTEL  METROPOLE 
VILLA  ENDERLIN.  Lift. 
HOTEL  LUGANO. 

A.  BROCCA,  Proprietor. 


T  OP  A  WO  terminus  of  the  GOTHARD 

J-JV-r  U#  RAILWAY  on  LAGO  MAGGIORE. 

BEST  STOPPTN(}  PLACE  ON  THE 
ITALIAN  LAKES. 

27  hrs.  from  London.  17  lirs.  from  T 14  p 
Paris.  4  hrs.  from  Milan.  7  hrs.  I  I  I  L 
from  Genoa,  o  hrs.  from  Lucerne. 

OPEN  the  whole  year.  Most  luxurious  and  comfortable  home  for  all 
the  seasons  in  Italy  or  Switzerland.  Patronised  by  all  the  Royal  Families.  Unrivalled 
sitnation  in  the  finest  climate  of  Europe ;  without  snow,  wind  or  fog,  but  with  plenty  of 
sunshine.  Entir.  ly  adapted  for  winter  residence.  Pronounced  by  the 
body  Physician  of  H.M.  The  Kins  of  Bavaria  and  University — Prof.  Aloys  Martin — to  be 
the  healthiest  and  best  All  Seasons  Resort.  Beautiful  walks  and  mountain  excursions. 
English  Church,  Doctor,  Society.  Lift.  Private  Steamer  and  Carriages  for  visitors. 
Exquisite  Cuisine.  Moderate  charges.  Electric  Light  in  every  room.  Golf. 

Messrs.  BALLI,  Proprietors. 


GRAND  HOTEL 


LUCERNE. 

HOTEL  DU  LAC. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Magnificent  Establishment,  recently  enlarged  by  a  New  Wing  of  100  Rooms. 
300  Beds.  Splendid  situation  on  the  Lake,  where  the  River  Reuss  issues  from 
it.  Next  to  the  General  Post  Olfiee.  Close  to  the  Railway  Station  and  Steam¬ 
boat  Pier.  This  Establishment  has  every  modern  comfort.  Lift,  Electric 
Light,  Central  Steam  Heating.  Baths  de  Luxe,  open  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
Beautiful  Marble  Vestibule  and  Staircase  in  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

PENSION  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  A  LONG  STAY. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

Proprietors:  SPILLMAN N  &  SICKERT. 


LYNTON,  NORTH  DEVON. 

ROYAL  CASTLE  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

Patronised  hy  the  English  and  Continental  Royal  Families. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  especially  favourite  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  Table  d’Hote.  Reading  and  Drawing  Rooms.  New  Smoking 
and  Billiard  Pavilions,  all  Facing  the  Sea.  Magnificent  Views,  and 
Ornamental  Grounds  of  Twelve  Acres.  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

THOS.  BAKER,  Proprietor. 
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BE8T  HOTEL  IN  FINEST  SITUATION. 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  AND  FASHIONABLE. 

The  Only  Hotel  at  Lyonti  conducted  on  English  Principles. 

MACOLIN  (Lake  of  Bienne),  Switzerland. 

'C' D  travelling  through  BIIlNNE  (Jura-Simplon  Ry.)  is  entitled  to 

£iYJurLXD01./X  break  his  jouiuey  and  should  not  tail  to  take  the  Puuiculalre 
(1873  yds.,  up  and  down,  I  fr.  50  c.)  to  Macolin,  3,000  feet.  Just  the  place  to  stay  in 
Spring  and  Autumn.  See  Baedeker  and  Bradshaw.  Grandest  View.  Sheltered  position. 
Over  1,000  Acres  of  Woods.  Numerous  Kxcursions.  Cheap  Carriages.  Taubenloch 
G-orges  surpassing  in  loveliness  those  of  Meiringen.  Island  of  St.  Pierre.  Passion  Play 

C  A 1  17  Q  I"! 

THE  GRAND  or  KURHAUS. 

Entirely  Firt  proof.  90  Bedrooms,  40  with  Balconies.  I’erfect  Sanit.iry  Arrangement®. 
SupHrior  Cooking.  Late  Dinnei  .  Every  Comfort.  Post,  Telegraph,  Telephone,  "in  the 
Hotel.  English  Chaplain  and  Re.^ident  Physician,  Coupons  taken.  Ti^nnis  Court. 
Letters  and  Telegrams — “  Kurhaus  Macolin  (Swiiz).”  Reduced  Terms  till  July  15th 
and  from  September  1st,  Proppietop  and  Managep,  A.  WAELLY. 

iZMC  J0L.  J-9  Jtid  IE  jfftL.  (Funchal). 

DAYS’  VOYAGE.  . 

(Established  1850.)  Telegraphic  Address:  “REID,  FDNCHAL." 

By  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

REID’ 5  NEW  HOTEL  AND  ANNEXES.  — Situated  on  the  Cliffs  to  the  west  of  Funchal,  on  the 
New  Koail,  overlooking  the  Sea.  Grand  view  of  the  Mountains.  Sea  bathing  and  boating. 

SANTA  CLARA  HOTEL  AND  ANNEXFS.—  “  Admirably  situated,  overlooking  Funchal;  fine 
view  of  the  inouiitaius  and  sea.” — Fide  liendelt'a  Guide  to  Madeira. 

CARMO  HOTEL.  — In  sheltered  central  position. 

These  FlttSf  CL.VSS  HOI  FLS  afford  every  comfort  for  families  and  travellers.  Excellent  Cuisine  and 
choice  wines  Electric  Light  throughout.  Tennis  Courts,  large  gardens,  baths,  reading  and  smoking 
rooms.  Kuglish  and  German  newspapers.  Billiards.  The  SANU’AUY  arrangements  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  Banner  Sanitation  Co.,  of  London.  All  Steamers  met. 

Pamphlet  Free.  Apply  to  F.  PASSMORE,  124,  Cheapside,  London  ;  Messrs.  ,1.  &  H.  LINDSAY, 
7,  iVaterloo  Place,  Edinburgh  ;  HOTEL  TAHIFF  BUREAU,  96,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.  ;  and 
at  the  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY’S  OFFICES,  or  WILLIAM  REID,  Madeira. 


MARIENBAD. 


FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE.  Patronised  by  English.  Elevated  position,  next 
the  Principal  Springs  and  Batli-Establisliments.  Numerous  single  and  donhlc 
bedrooms.  Suites  of  large  and  any  Private  Apartments.  Moderate  ohtirges. 
Arrangements  for  longer  stav.  Electric  Light,  Baths,  Telephone,  Lawn  Tennis. 
Comt-Omnihus  meets  ail  trains.  t.  HAMMERSCHMID,  Proprietor. 

MENTONE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  VENISE. 

ASCENSSUR.  LIFT, 

FIRST-CLASS  ENGLISH  HOUSE,  in  a  large  garden,  full  south,  far  from  the  sea. 

Magnificent  New  Hall.  Winter  Garden.  Salon  South  Aspect. 

Luucheon  and  Dinner  served  at  separate  tables.  J.  SOMAZZI,  Proprietor. 


MILAN. 


CORSO  VITTORIO  EM. 

Central,  with  View  of  the  Cathedral,  with  quiet  rooms  facing  the  Garden. 
Select  Family  Hotel.  Evei’y  Modern  Comfort.  L.  HEltTOLlK [ 

(formerly  at  San  Remo). 


1900. 
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MILAN. 

HOTEL  MAKIN. 

Perfectly  ({met.  Every  Modern  (Jomfort. 
Established  35  years.  Patronised  by  English 
and  American  Visitors.  BAZZARO. 


MILAN. 

BELLINI’S  HOTEL  TERMINUS 

Real  English  Hotel,  near  the  Station. 
Ileateil  throughout.  ^Moderate  Charges. 
Hotel  Coupons  accepteil.  I’oiter  meets  trains. 
Garden.  Electric  Light.  Lift. 

F.  BELLINI,  Proprietor. 


Lift.  -  MILAN.  -  Lift. 

HOTEL  I)E  ROME. 

/1ORS0  VITTORIO  EMANUELE.  Full 
L  South.  Splendid  View  of  the  Duomo. 
Highly  Recommended  for  its  tVnnfort  and 
Moderate  Terms.  Table  d'llote.  Restaurant. 
Pension.  Electric  bight.  Steam  Heating. 

BORELLA  BROTHERS. 


WHYMPER’S  GUIDE  TO 

THE  VALLEY  OF  ZERMATT 
AND  THE  MATTERHORN. 

A  New  Edition.  With  7s  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  net. 

Loudon  :  John  Murray,  Albemarle  St.,AV. 


MILAN, 


PLACE  CAVOUR,  just  opposite  the  Public  Gardens. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  with  every  Modern  Comfort.  Lift,  Electric  Light,  Winter  Garden, 
Public  Rooms,  Railway  UflBce.  Excellent  Table  d’Hute.  Moderate  Charges.  The 
Situation  is  perfectly  quiet.  EMANUEL  SUARDI,  Proprietor. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO 

MEDITERRANEAN  ISLANDS,  The  Coasts  of  Africa,  Spain,  Italy,  Dalmatia, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  The  Balearic 
Islands,  Crete,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  &C.  in  2  Parts.  Edited  by  Col.  Sir  R.  Lambeut 
Playfaiu,  K.C.M.G.,  late  H.B.M.  Consul-General  for  Algeria  and 'funis.  With  81  Maps 

and  Plans.  21. s.  3rd  Edition. 


RUSSIA-MOSCOW. 

H  O  T  TES  Xji  :ib  :E5  It  IL.'!  W.  : 

iujIIMER  dAltDEN.'  130  BEDS. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  EVERY  ROOM. 

Highly  recommended  to  Tourists.  Guides  speaking  English  at  the  HoteL 

This  L.MIGE  well-known  hotel,  situated  in  the  best  and  healthiest  part  of  tiie  fit 
near  the  Kremlin  and  all  other  places  of  interest,  estahlisheil  over  half  a  century,  latel 
entirely  rene  '  ed  and  en  1  a rared,  affords  First-Class  .iccommodation  for  Families  and  Oentl 
men.  E.xce.llent  Kitchen,  Talile  d'H6te,  splendid  Grill  Room  and  Restaurant.  Good  (Jella 
Billiard,  Smoking,  and  Reading  Rooms,  with  English,  American,  German,  and  French  News])  iper' 
Good  Bath  Rooms.  Hotel  Carriages  meet  all  Trains.  Telegraphic  A  itlrees:  "Hotel  Berli  ‘ 
Moscow.”  CLAUSEN  BROTHERS,  Proprietors  (3  wis -J.  ’ 
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M  OSCOW. 

HOTEL  SLAVIANSKY  BAZAR. 

The  Largest  First-Class  Hotel  in  this  Town, 

SPLENDID  RESTAURANT,  READING 
AND  BATH  ROOMS. 

r  O  K,  3ES  3:  C35- 3Xr  W  13  "W  2S  IE*  A  DES  IK,  SSS - 

.1  /.  />  L  A  NG  UA  Gl^S  S  P  OKEN. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Omnibus.  Interpreters  to  all  Railway  Stations. 

Telephone,  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices  In  the  House. 

MAXIMILIAN  LLATZ.  MUNICH.  MAXIMILIAN  PLATZ. 

GRAND  HOTEL  CONTINENTAL. 

SPLENDID  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Situated  in  the  most  quiet  and  fashionable  quarter,  and  near  all  objects  of  interest.  All 
modern  comforts  and  improvements.  Hydraulic  Lift.  Baths.  Electric  Light. 

Modfrnti-  M-  DIENER,  Proprietor. 

MUNICH. 

BAVARIAN  HOTEL. 

FfllST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

I ^'INEST  and  most  (piiet  situation  on  Promenadeplatz.  Favourite  Residence  of  English 
and  Americans.  Entirely  renewed.  Beautiful  Winter  Garden.  y\.ll  modern  comforts. 
Lifts.  Electric  fdtiht.  Central  Heating.  Baths  on  each  floor.  Moderate  Charges. 


MURREN  (Switzerland). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  ALPES. 

FIR.ST-CLASS  HOTEi;.  Open  from  1st  May  to  Slst  October.  1,650  metres  altitude. 
Renowned  lor  its  beautiful  Alpine  Scenery  and  its  'I'onic  Air.  For  Prospectus  please 
apply  to— W.  GURTNE'R-KERNEN,  Proprietor. 

NANTES. 

HOTEL  DES  VOYAGEURS. 

L''IRST-CLASS  HOTKL,  near  the  Theatre.  Highly  recommended  for  its  general  Comfort 
^  and  Moderate  Charges.  E.Kcellent  Cuisine.-  Telephone.  English  spoken. 

G.  CRETAUX,  Proprietor. 


19U0. 
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NAPLES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  VESUVE. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Situated  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Town,  on  the  new  Embankment 
(Quai  Partenope).  Splendid  vievv  over  the  Bay,  Mount  Vesuvius,  and 

the  Island  of  Capri. 

Full  South  exposure.  Electric  Light  throughout. 

Lift.  Caloriferes.  All  modern  comforts.  Open  all  the  year  round. 

NBIW  MANAGEMENT.  O.  d-  G.  FIORKNTTNO,  Proprietors. 


NAPLES 

THE  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL. 

Open  all  the  year  round.  Quai  Parthenope  (New  Embankment).  Splendid  situation — 
full  South.  Close  to  the  Public  Garden  and  the  centre  of  the  town,  wdth  magnificent  view 
of  the  Bay  and  Vesuvius.  Hydraulic  Lift,  Electric  Light,  Telegraph  and  Post  Office 
Every  kind  of  baths.  Moderate  charges.  Pension  8  to  12  Francs. 

' _ R.  WAEHLER,  Proprietor. 

___ 

xs o Xu  x«o]i!«rx>x^3E: s. 

PIAZZA  MUWICXPXO. 

In  the  healthiest  and  most  central  positiou.  Near  the  Lauding  Pier.  Splendid  views  (T 
the  Gulf  and  Vesuvius.  Lift.  Baths.  Cal  irilere.  Newly  furnisned  and  arr  mged  to  afford 
residents  e^eiy  convenience  and  comfort  with  moderate  charges.  Periect  Drainage.  Bus 
meeting  every  train.  Cook’s  Coupons  accep'ed. 

DELVITIO,  POGGIANI,  CAMIMONE,  Proprietors. 


200 

Feet 

above 

Sea- 

Level. 


Healthiest  and  most  beautiful  situation  ;  close  to  railway  stations  for  San  Martino  (funicular), 
and  for  Pozzuoli  and  Baia* ;  especially  convenient  for  sightseeing.  An  English  Hou-e.* 
Recommended  to  English  and  American  Visitors.  Tatiff  and  Electric  Light  in  every  room! 
Lift.  P'iNed  charges,  always  including  Baths  in  the  Booms,  Light  a.id  attendance. 


NAPLES. 

IinTI7T  RPT^TflT  CORSO  VXTTORIO  EMANUELE,  One  of  fho  bef,t 
XlwliZilj  JJXtXO  X  WXjy  Hotels  in  Italy.  Tne  only  firstr class  Hotel,  i,i  the  healthiest  part 
of  the  town,  and  in  an  elevated  situation,  enjoying  a  foil  view  of  the  unrivalled  panorania.  It  is  I  tiilt  of 
a  compact  Lava  stone  whn  h  does  nut  absorb  moistuie,  and  titled  up  with  the  best  Sanitary  Arrangements. 
Electric  Liglit  in  every  Koom.  Great  Comfort.  ExceUent  Cooking.  Good  Attendance.  Lift.  Moderate 
Prices,  and  Arrangements  for  Prolonged  Stay.  .A  L.VNDRY,  Frof  rietor. 

This  Hotel  is  ojjen  all  the  year  rouud,  and  Visitors  are  respectfully  rtaiuesied  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  interested  parties  and  importunate  Guides  or  Porters,  as  all  nece&sary  information  is 
given  at  the  Hotel  Bristol  for  the  excursions  from  Naples,  and  as  to  the  best  shops  in  the  City. 
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NERVI. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

Near  the  Sea  and  Railway  Station.  15  Minutes 
from  Genoa.  Stopping  place  for  all  expr.'ss  trains. 
Patronised  by  H.H.  tiie  Queen  of  Portugal,  and 
H  Exc.  the  Maraciiell  Von  M'dtke. 

HVDRAUI.ZC  IMFT. 

MODEItN  HE.\TI\G  APPAR.^TUS. 


NEUCHATEL. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

Mr.  ALBERT  ELSKES,  Proprietor.  First-Class  Hotel, 

Magnificently  situated  on  the  Border  of  the  Lake.  Commanding  splendid  Views  of  the  Panorama  of  the 
.Mps,  i.itt.  Electric  Light  in  ill  the  li  aims.  Garden. 

PENSION  PRICES  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND.  N.B.— Besides  the  Evening  Train  (direct)  a 
Day  Tiain  is  ninni  g  hetweeo  NeU'diatel  end  Parii.  atid  mcr  rcrs<'. 

CENTRAL  HEATING  THR,OErG::iOUT. 

“MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK 
TO  ALGERIA  AND  TUNIS. 

Ry  Col.  Sir  Lambert  Plaafair,  K.C.M.G., 
H.  B.iVl.  Coii'nl-iien.  for  Algeria  and  Tunis. 
Fifth  Edition. 

Numerous  Maps  and  Plans.  10s.  6d. 


NEUHAUSEN,  SWITZERLAND. 


FALLS  OF  THE  RHINE. 


NEUCHATEL  (Switzerland). 

Hotel  des  Alpes  and  Hotel  Terminus. 

TiINEST  view  from  Neuchdtel  of  the  whole 
P  Panortimaof  the  Town  and  Chain  of  the  Alps 
from  Sdnti.s  to  Mont  Blanc.  Entirely  rebuilt. 
Lift.  Electric  Light.  Large  secluded  Garden. 

17!  TT  A  T.T.IT'.'R  *pY»r»rAT» 


NAPLES. 

Hotel  Grande  Bretagne 

t;IRST  CLAS.S  house.  Best  Situated. 
J  Catholic  Church  in  the  Hotel.  Every 
Modern  Comfort. 


VIEW  FROM  THE  HOTEL  SCHWEIZERHOF. 


FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  replete  with  every  convenience. 

200  Rooms.  Fire  Escapes.  Hydraulic  Lift.  Electric  Light. 

Lawn  Tennis — Carriages — Storage  for  Bicycles — Dark  Room. 

A  Charminff  Summer  Resort,  noted  for  its  he.alfhi/  jtosition,  bracing 
air,  and  most  i>eaatiful  landsvaiie. 

BY  MEANS  OF  ELECTRICITY  AND  BENGAL  LIGHTS  THE  FALLS  OF 
THE  RHINE  ARE  BRILLIANTLY  ILLUMINATED 
EVERY  NIGHT  DURING  THE  SEASON. 

English  Divine  Service  in  the  Church  located  in  the  Grounds 

of  the  Schweizerhof. 


1900. 
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NUREMBERG. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  HOTEL, 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOUSE.  Newly  rebuilt.  200  Beds.  Most  central  and  best 
position.  Specially  patronised  by  English  and  Americans.  Arrangements  made.  Baths, 
Electric  Light  and  central  Heating  in  Corridors  and  every  Room.  Lift. 
Omnibus  meets  all  trains.  Under  the  personal  management  of  the  Proiirietor, 

WILLY  SCHLENK. 

NURnpeRG  (NUREMBERG! 

HOTEILi  ISAYERISCHER-HOF. 

1  ms  Firsf-ratc  aiul  Superior  Hotel,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  t  >wn,  is  hisrhly  sjK)keii  ef  bs  English  and 
■American  Travellers  for  its  general  comfort  and  moderate  charges.  Has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and 
Cfiiitains  Tiow  100  well-t'uriiished  rooms  and  saloons.  Ladies’  and  Reading  Saloon,  Smoking  Room,  &c.,  and 
a  IjeautiAil  large  Dining  Room  English  and  Foreign  Newspapers.  Carriages  at  the  Hotel.  Omnibuses 
to  and  from  each  train.  English  Church  in  llie  Hotel;  Divine  Service  every  Sundav  Electric  Light. 

J.  AUINGER,  Proprietor. 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO  NORWAY. 

CHRISTIANIA,  BERGEN,  TRONDHJEM,  THE  FIELDS  &  FJORDS. 

With  spfcial  infoTmation  for  Fishtrmon  and  Cyclists.  By  T,  Michell, 
C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul-General  for  Norway.  13  Maps  and  Plans. 

Sth  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

OSTEND. 


Enlarged  and  Improved.  Splendid  Garden. 
FIRST-CLASS  AND  MOST  FASHIONABLE  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT. 
Unrivalled  for  their  Situation.  Bath  Rooms. 

Facing  Sea  and  Baths.  Highly  Recommended.  Lift.  Electric  Light. 

OSTEND. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  LITTORAL. 

Most  fashionable  part  of  the  Digue,  facing  Sea. 

LIGUTET)  THROUGHOUT  BY  ELECTRICITY.  LIFT,  Etc. 

Near  St.  Malo  (Fr'i.ncel. — The  host  ^and  ‘^bore  on  the  Coasts  of  Brittany,  sun-ounded 
by  charming  panorama,  picturesque  sites,  and  splendid  views  ;  sweet  and  very  salubrious  climate. 

SITUATED  on  the  very  Shore,  near  the  Casino  and  Bathing  Establishment.  First-class  Hotel, 
much  frequented  by  the  best  English  Families.  Beautiful  Dining  Room.  Restaurant.  Saloon. 
Lawn  Tennis.  Hot  Baths  and  Telegraph  in  the  House.  Very  large  Garden.  Great  Comfort  and 
Moderate  Charges.  Very  advantageous  conditions  in  July  and  September.  Omnibus  of  the  Hotel 
to  all  trains  and  steamers. _ _ RIGUELLE  and  GRAJON,  Proprietor^. 

PARIS. 


39^  Avenue  de  VOx>eva^  39. 

FINEST  SITUATION  IN  THE  FRENCH  CAPITAL. 

First-rate  Restaurant  and  Table  d’Hote.  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms. 
Hydraulic  Lift.  Baths.  The  Entrance  Hall,  Staircases,  and  Corridors 
are  heated.  Arrangements  for  the  Winter  Season.  Telephone,  Electric 

Light  throughout. 

In  the  Paris  “  Baedeker  ”  the  name  of  the  Proprietor,  Mr.  L.  H  AU SEjH, 

is  particularly  mentioned. 
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Mav. 


PAU. 


T'HIS  FIEST-OLASS  HOTEL,  situated  on  the  Place  Royale,  coni- 

-L  mands  the  most  sple  idid  view  of  the  whole  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  adjoining 
to  the  English  Club.  Improved  Lift.  Bath  and  Smoking  Rooms. 

GARDERES  FRERES,  Proprietors. 


POITIERS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 

First-Class  and  recom  iiended  to  Families  and  Tourists  for  its  comfort  and  good  manage¬ 
ment.  The  most  central  of  the  Town,  near  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Prefecture,  Telegraph, 
Post  Office,  Museum,  Historical  Monuments,  and  Promenades.  Speciality  of  Fowls  and 
truffled  Pdtes  of  all  sorts.  Carriages  for  Drives.  Railway  Omnibus  calls  at  Hotel. 

_ ROBLTN-BOUCHARDEAU,  Proprietor. 

PONTHESINA  (Engadine,  Switzerland). 

Altitude  1803  Metres. 

HOTEL  KROHEHHOF  &  BELLAVISTA 

First-Class.  250  Bedrooms. 

pREATLY  enlarged  and  embellished.  The  new  Bedrooms  are  in  a  quiet  and  sunny 
position,  with  fine  view  on  the  Roseg  Glaci-  r  and  the  Snow  Mountains.  Large  Hall 
with  open  fireplaces.  Lift.  Fireproof  Staircase.  Baths  on  each  floor.  Beautiful  Public 
Rooms.  Electric  Light  in  all  the  Rooms.  Heated  by  Steam.  Drainage  perfect,  executed 
by  English  Engineers.  Good  Cuisine  and  excellent  Wines.  Reduced  terms  in  Spring  and 
Autumn.  The  Hotel  is  largely  frequented  by  English  and  American  visitors. 

SEASON  FROM  MAY  TO  OCTOBER. 

E.  QREDIG,  Proprietor. 


PRAGUE 


FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Patronised 
by  English  and  Americans.  First-rate  attendance.  Moderate  Charges. 
English  Church  Service  in  the  Hotel.  Electric  Light. 

OTTO  WELZER,  Proprietor. 

PRAGUE. 

HOTEL  GOLDENER  ENGEL. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.  Best  Situated.  The  Home  of  the  best  English 
and  American  Visitors.  Elegantly  Furnished  Rooms.  Excellent  Cooking. 

P.  STICKEL,  Proprietor. 

PRAGUE. 

HOTEL  MONOPOL. 

CENTRAL  SITUATfON,  not  near,  but  opposite  the  Dresden,  Carlsbad,  and 
Vienna  Station.  No  carriage  or  porter  wanted.  No  smoke  or  noise.  Best, 
newest,  fli-st-class  Hotel,  with  the  finest  Dining  Boom  and  the  First  Hydraulic  Lift  in 
Prague.  Adjoining  the  Graben.  Luxuriously  newly  furnished  rooms  on  every  floor. 
Baths.  Garden.  English  Sanitary  Arrangements.  MODERATE  CHARGES.  Carriages. 
Tram.  Tariff  forwarded.  Servants  speak  English.  IV.  DESENSKY,  Proprietor. 

The  last  train  leaves  the  Railway  Station  at  11.30  p.m.,  which  thus  insures  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  Hotel  being  perfectly  quiet  through  the  night. 


11 '00. 
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PRAGUE. 

HOTEL  ERZHERZOG  STEPHAN. 

Fi  rs  t-  Class  Ho  tel. 

On  the  “  Wenzelsplatz,”  nearest  to  the  Railway  Stations  and  the 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office. 

ELEGANTLY  FURNISHED  ROOMS  AND  APARTMENTS. 

(Tarden.  Restaurant.  Viennese  Coffee-house.  Splendid  Cooking  and 
good  Wines.  Baths.  Telephone.  Carriages.  Station  of  the  Tram  Cars. 

W.  HAULER,  Proprietor. 


RHEIMS. 

A.  HUFFLIXO,  Proprietor. 

IKiST-CLASS  HOTEL.  Opposite  the  Cathe- 
J  dr.il.  Very  Comfortable.  S'lodern  Sanita¬ 
tion.  Fllectric  Light.  Hot  and  C'old  Baths.  Lift. 
7  lodei'ate  charges.  Booms  from  ,3  Francs,  service 
a  nd  li.ght  included.  Telegraphic  address,  “Grand 
I  Intel,  Bheims.'’  English  &  German  interpreter. 


ROME. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA  (English  house  , 

Via  Due  MarceUi  (Piazsa  di  Spagna). 

AJ  KW  Large  Dining  and  Sitting  Rooms. 
rN  London  “Times”  and  “  Standard  ”  taken 
in.  Garden.  Lift.  Onmihus.  Pension  6,  7, 
aTid  8  shillings  per  day.  Electric  Light  in  every 
room.  EWALD  THTELE,  New  Proprietor. 


ROME. 


Highest  JPosition  in  Rome, 

SITUATED  ON  THE  PINCIAN  HILL.  COMMANDING  FINE 
VIEW  OVER  ROME  AND  CAMPAGNA. 

Electric  Light  in  Every  Room.  Tariff  and  Plan  on  Application. 

SAME  MANAGEMENT,  EDEN  HOUSE,  LUGERNE. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOUSE,  IN  THE  BEST  SITUATION. 

ON  THE  ELECTRIC  TRAM  LINE.  MODERN  COMFORT. 
oPPN  ALL  THE  YEAH.  FRANZ  NISTELWICK,  Proprietor. 

ROME. 


CONTINENTAL 


300  Roorms. 


HOTEL. 


All  Modern  Comforts.  Open  all  Year  Round, 

P.  LUGANI,  Proprietor. 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO  ROME  AND  THE  CAMPAGNA. 

Containing  Short  HistoGes  of  Eome  and  of  the  Papal  Po\N-er,  Articles  on  Architecture  (by 
R.  PHEsi  SriEFS,  F.S.A.),  on  Scnlptnre  (by  A.  S.  Murray.  LL.D.,  F.S.A.),  and  on 
Painting,  by  Mrs.  Ady  (Julia  CARTWiaGHT).  New  Edition  (Sixteenth). 

Revised  by  NORWOOD  YOUNG. 

With  94  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.,  10s. 


D 
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ROME.  HOTEL  GIANELLl  rome 

15^  Via  LadotrisL  “ 

This  well-known  First-Class  Family  House,  gi-eatly  impro^’ed  by  the  new 
Proprietor,  is  situated  in  the  healthiest  and  highest  part  of  Rome  near 
the  Gardens  FULiL  SOUTH. 

Moderate  Charjres.  Perfect  Sanitary  Arrangements.  Hydraulic  Lift. 
Electric  Light.  Calorifere.  Bath  Rooms,  Drawing  Rooms,  Smoking  Room. 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  FAMILIES. 

OMNIBUS  MEETS  ALL  THE  TRAINS. 

T.  LENGYEL,  New  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

ROME. 

HOTEL  MOLARO. 

56,  VIA  GREGORIANA  {Near  to  the  Pincio). 

FULL  SOUTH. 

Healthiest  Situation  in  Town,  and  very  Central.  Old  Reputation  for 
its  Comfort  and  Moderate  Charges. 

HYDRAU  H  I  O  LIFT. 

.Winter  Garden.  Electric  Light  and  Calcrifere  in  all  the  Rooms. 

ROME. 

GRAND  HOTEL  MARINI. 

First-Class.  Unrivalled  for  Its  tealthy,  quiet,  and  central 
situation.  Full  South.  Lift.  Electric  Light  in  Every  Room, 

(OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR.) 

EUGENE  MARINI,  Proprietor. 
“  ROME.””” 

HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE. 

Via  BOCCA  di  LEONfB. 

This  Hotel  is  conveniently,  healthily,  and  quietly  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  City,  between  the  Corso  and  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  in  tiie  most 
aristocratic  quarter  of  Rome.  It  offers  every  possible  advantage,  and 
Visitors  may  rely  upon  every  English  comfort.  Charges  Moderate. 
Special  Arrangements  for  a  Long  Term.  Open  the  whole  year.  Most 
frequented  by  English.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  Cooking 
and  Service.  Lift.  Electric  Light  in  all  the  Rooms.  Latest 
English  Sanitary  Arrangements.  Entirely  refurnished. 

H.  SILENZI,  Proprietor. 
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ROUEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE 

The  Grand  Hotel  d’Anjileterre  has  Lifts  and  Baths.  Splendid  Summer  Teriace  Restaurant. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Cours  Boieldieii,  and  has  from  its  windows  the  fiiust  view  on  the  Seine. 
Telephone.  All  rooms  ligl)ted  by  electricity.  Moderate  Terms. 

ROUEN. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  POSTE. 

Lift.  Electric  Idght  throughout.  Steam  Heating.  Situated  oppos'te  the  Post  Office 

in  the  finest  Central  part  of  tne  Town.  Magnificent  Garden  in  front  of  the  Hotel.  Reading, 

Music,  and  Writitig  Saloons.  English  Newspapers.  EnglRh  and  German  spoken.  Rooms 

from  3  frs. ;  Breakfast,  1  fr.  50  c.  ;  Lunch,  2  frs.  50  C.  ;  Dinner,  3  f  s.  50  c.  Lift. 

____ 

GRAND  HOTEL  de  PARIS 

FIRST-CL.\SS  HOTEL  situated  on  the  Quay.  The  most  beautiful  situation  in  the  Town. 
Close  to  t'le  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices,  and  the  Landing  .St  ges  of  the  Havre  Steamers. 
This  Hotel  has  been  newlv  furuishen,  and  now  offers  equally  as  comfortahle  accommodation 
as  the  Largest  Hotels,  but  with  more  moderate  terms.  Telephone  556.  Electric  Light. 
English  and  German  Spoken.  Member  of  the  Touring  Club.  Dark  Room  fur  Ph  tographers 


ROUEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 

Situated  in  th"  centre  of  the  Town,  and  midst  the  principal  monuments.  1 14  Booms,  all 
lighted  I  j’’  electricity,  from  2  Francs.  2  ILth  Booms.  Garden.  Good  Table  d'H6te. 
Dejeuner  1.50  fr,,  I  ejeuner  a  la  lourchette  2  50  fr..  Dinner  3  fr.  Restaurant  a  la  carte, 
d'elepnone.  Dark  Room  for  Photographers.  Englisu.  spoken. 


ROYAT  LES  B.AINS. 


FI ItST-CLASS  HOTEL.  HYDRAULIC  LIFT.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

LARGE  GARUEIQ^  WITH  TERRACE  WALKS. 
OPEN  FROM  15Tii  MAY  TO  15th  OCTOBER. 

L.  SERVANT,  Proprietor. 

After-Cure  Resort:  SALZBURG. 

Summer  and  Winter  Station. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L’EUROPE 

In  file  midst  of  a  Splendid  Pai’k.  Grand  view  of  the  Alpis.  Lift,  Electric 
Light,  Lawn  Tennis,  Evening  Concerts  in  the  Foyer,  Anglo-American  Bar. 

AFTEli-CURE  AEELICATIONS : 

Chalybeate  and  Electric  Light  Baths,  Steam-boxes,  Rooms  for  Medicinal 
Inhalations  and  Bihne  Spray,  Water  Applications  and  Massage,  etc. 

Treatments  are  performed  hy  a  certified  staff  of  attendants  in  the  presence 
of  an  experienced  physician. 

Prospectus  sent  on  application.  GEORGE  JUNG,  Proprietor. 


MURRAY’S  HARDBOOK  TO  THE  RHIME  AND  NORTH  GERMANY, 

The  Black  Forest,  The  Hartz,  Thuringerwald,  Saxon  Switzerland,  Rugen, 
The  Giant  Mountains,  Taunus,  Odenwald,  Elsass  and  Lothringen. 

42  .Maps  and  Plans.  10s.  20th  Edition. 
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SAN  REMO. 

THE  SAVOY  HOTEL. 

Open  January,  1900. — New  Palatial  Building.  Finest  site  in  most 
fashionable  quarter.  Perfectly  sheltered.  Luxurious  vegetation.  Extensive 
views.  The  most  up-to-date  in  San  Remo.  PAUL  MARINI,  Proprietor. 


SAN  REMO. 


FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL.  Finest  and  Best  Situation,  Lift,  Electric  Light 
Largest  Garden.  Restaurant  de  l^uxe.  Concerts  and  Balls. 

M.  BERTOLINI,  Proprietor. 

(Also  Proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Royal  Courmayeur  and  Aosta.) 


Sea -SIDE  Resort,  Scheyeiungejl 

(ON  THE  NORTH  SEA)  HOLLAND. 

THROUOH  SERVICES  FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTINENTAL  CENTRES  TO 
SCHEVENINOEN  AND  ALL  OVER  HOLLAND. 

1900.  SEASON  JUNE  1st  TO  OCTOBER.  1900. 

S  C  O-IES  XS*. 

SEASON  1900. 

OPENING  of  the  NEW  PIER.  OPENING  of  the  PIER-PAVILION. 

(1500  FEET  IN  EENGTII.  (To  SEAT  1200.) 

The  Pavilion  will  be  erected  on  the  PLATE<JRM  at  the  end  of  the  Pier. 

OrENIJSG  or  THE  NEW  BOV  LEV  A  BH  RESTATJllANT. 

OVEN  11^0  OE  THE  JSIEW  BOULEVABH  BODEGA. 
OBENING  or  THE  NEW  BOULEVAllD  CAFE. 

OPENING  or  VERY  ELEGANT  NEW  SHOPS. 

-Ml  the  aliove  will  be  on  the  IMARTNE  PROMENADE  and  in  connection  with  the  KURHAFS 
and  HOTEL  KURHALS.  Eight  new  Lawn  Tennis  Ooiirts. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  2S1’0’3E?^S3C.^SL.’0"S5I-  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 
RE-OPENS  ON  THE  1st  OF  JUNE.  MAGNIFICENT  BUILDING. 

Splendid  large  Ki'ks.v.vl  accom.modatino  3000  feusons.  Tekuace  fok  5000  ferson.'-.  Two  Coni  erts 
daili'  I)y  the  renowned  Rehlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  nndci'  tlie  conductorship  of  Kapellineisti'v 
•lOSEF  RERICEK.  Tne  General  Manager,  Seabath’s  Company,  Limited. 

Re=opens  on  the  ist  of  June.  High=class  Establishment. 

“200  Bed-rooms  and  Private  Sitting-rooms  with  Balconies  facing  the  Sea.  Electric  Light.  Stigler  Lift. 

Gra.ncl  Rcstaiui-ant.  H)gh-cla.ss  French  Cuisine.  Choicest  Win3s. 
English-American  Bar.  Vienna  Cafe.  Orig-inai  Hungarian  Baiiici. 

Season '.s  Programme  and  Plan  of  Rooms  sent  on  appliivdion. 

■All  further  particulars  supplied  by  THE  HOTEL  AIAN.AISEK. 


SORRENTO  (Bay  of  Naples)- 

GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

AND  MOST  COMFORTABLE  HOTEL. 

Splendid  View  on  the  Bay  and  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Electric  Light  throughout.  Lawn  Tennis. 

The  only  Hotel  having  an  Elevator  from  the  Landing-place  up  to  the  Hotel. 

O.  FIORENTINO,  Proprietor. 
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SPA. 


SPA-OIdest,  finest,  and  most  efficacious  Mineral  ferruginous  Waters-SPA 


ilOlffi  116  tiaODlB 

SURY,  Senior,  Proprietor. 


The  Largest  First-Class  Hotel 

IN  THE  CENTRE  AND  MOST 
SALUBRIOUS  PART  OF 
THE  TOWN. 

Beautiful  Park,  with  furnished 
Villas  and  Cottages  in  the 
Pi'ivate  Grounds  of  the  Hotel. 


BATHS.  Drawing,  Writing  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Electric  Light  throughout 


SPA. 

HOTEL  BELLE.  VUE. 


Magnificent  Situation 
Establishment.  Large 
Electric  Light. 


on  the  Promenade,  near  the  Roj^al  Palace  and  Bath 
Garden,  communicating  with  a  First-class  Park. 

ROUMA,  Proprietor. 


SPA 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LEOROPE. 


FIRST  CLASS  HOTEL, 

Electric  Light.  Highly  Recommended. 

HENRARD-RICHARD,  J'ropn'etor. 


GRAND  HOTEL 

BRITANNIQUE 

Patronised  by 

THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  BELGIUM. 

IN  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  SITUATION  OF  SPA. 

LARGE  GARDM iTEMIs” GROUNDS. 

Adjoining  the  Boulevard  des  Anglais  and  the  English  Church. 

F.  LETH,  Resident  Proprietor. 
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ST.  BEATENBERG. 

Xear  Interlaken,  Switzerland. 

HOTEL  &  PENSION  NATIONAL. 

First-class  Climatic  Station,  4000  feet  above  the 
Sea.  The  Hotel  is  in  the  finest  and  healthiest 
part,  near  large  Pink  Woon,  with  large  Ver¬ 
andahs  and  Balconies.  Sjilendid  Panorama  of 
the  JrNGFii.w  Cn.viN,  its  Glaciers  and  the  Lake 
of  Thoiine.  Moderate  Terms.  Telephone. 

ROTEN-GAFIVER,  Proprietor. 


ST.  BEATENBERG 
•IS^eai-  INTERLAKEN,  SWITZERLAND. 
First-class  Climatic  Station. 

Hotel  et  Pension  de  la  Poste. 

First-class  House;  New  stone  building.  Every 
comfort.  Situated  in  centre  of  beautiful  Pro¬ 
menade,  with  si)lendid  View  of  the  Alps.  Post, 
Telegravih,  and  Telephone  Office  in  the  Hotel. 
Moderate  Tariff. 

EGLI-BRUN N ER,  Proprietor. 


STOCKHOLM. 

GRAND  HOTEL 

Largest  and  finest  Hotel  in  Scandinavia. 

Splnnlid  and  quiet  situation,  with  maguijicent  vien;  on  the  port  and  the  Malare  Lake. 

OPPOSITE  THE  ROYAL  PALACE. 

Lately  completely  rebuilt  and  newly  furnished  with 

all  modern  comforts. 

LARGE  AND  ELEGANT  DINING-ROOM,  CAFE  IN  INDIAN  STYLE. 
AMERICAN  BAR.  DRAWING,  READING,  SMOKING  AND  BILLIARD-ROOMS. 

ALL  WITH  DELIGHTFUL  VIEW  OX  THE  LAKE. 

Halls  and  separate  Saloons  for  large  and  small  Dinner  Paidies. 

Best  French  and  Swedish  Cuisine.  Rich  famous  Stock  of  excellent  Wines. 

PASSENGER  AND  LUGGAGE  LIFTS  AT  ANY  DAY  OR  NIGHT  TIME. 
Bathrooms  on  every  Floor.  Barber  and  Haircutting  Saloon. 

Larger  and  smaller  Suites  of  Apartments,  consisting  of  Sitting-room,  Bed¬ 
room,  Bath  and  Toilet  .Room,  at  moderate  prices.  Telephone  in  each  room. 


MALMO. 


HOTEL  HOlRfi 

First-Class. 


STOCKHOLM. 

HOTEL  HORN 

First-Class. 

EVERY  COMFORT  OF  MODERN  TIMES.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

STRASBOURG. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE  DE  PARIS. 

UNIVSB SALLY  REPUTED. 

HYDRAULIC  LIFT.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THKOUGHOUT.  UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

The  largest  and  most  comfortable  Hotel  in  Strasbourg,  with  all  modern  comfort.  Situated  in  the  finest 
part  of  the  town,  near  the  Palace,  Cathedral,  and  Promenade.  Patronised  by  Royalty  and  highly 
recommended  to  English  and  American  Families  and  Gentlemen. 

C.  MATHIS,  Director  Proprietor. 

MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO  SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh,  Melrose,  Abbotsford,  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  Galloway,  Ayr,  Stirling, 
Arran,  The  Clyde,  Oban,  Inveraray,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine  and  Trosachs, 
Caledonian  Canal,  Inverness,  Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Braeraar,  Skye,  Caith¬ 
ness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  &c;  30  Maps  and  Plans.  New  (and  Hh)  Edition.  O.L 
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ST.  PETERSBURG. 


^HIS  well-known  HOTEL  has  the  best  situation  in  St.  Petersburg. 

-L  It  has  lately  been  entirely  renovated  and  affords  First-class  Aocommoriation  for 
Families  and  (gentlemen.  Excellent  Kitchen  and  Cellar.  Reading  Room  with  English 
and  American  Newspapers.  Electric  Light  Baths  in  the  House.  French,  German  and 
English  spoken.  Omnibus  meets  all  Trains  and  Steamers.  Umler  English  Management. 
Telegraphic  Addrtss:  “  Angleterre,  Petersburg.”  TH.  SCHOTTE,  Manager. 


ST.  PETERSBURG. 

»X»iA» Vj./  JLsi«A.fX  J<sx.  iaT 

Kept  by  E.  RENAULT. 

EST  situation  in  the  Town,  Great  Morskaia,  right  opposite  the 
Winter  Palace,  Hermitage,  Foreign  Office  and  Nevski  Prospect. 
Oldest  Hotel.  Tramways  in  all  directions.  Fashionably  frequented, 
especially  by  English  and  Americans.  Elegant  Reading  Room,  with 
French,  English,  American,  German,  and  Swedish  Papers.  Greatly  to  be 
recommended  for  its  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  superior  cuisine.  Dinners 
1  r.  50  k.  and  3r.  The  charge  for  Apartments  is  from  1  to  20  roubles. 
All  languages  spoken.  Warm  and  Cold  Baths.  Post  and  Telephone  on 
the  Premises.  The  English  Guide,  Bernard  Franke,  highly  com¬ 
mended. 

The  Hotel  is  recommended  in  Murray^ s  Handbook  of  Russia. 


The  HOTEL  BELLE  VUE,  opposite  to  HOTEL  DE 
FRANCE,  belongs  to  the  same  Proprietor. 
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STUTTGART. 

:e£;o°oo'jes  Xu 

Dh-ect  JSutrduce  from  the  Railwat/  Station. 

FINEST  POSITION  IN  TOWN.  SPLENDID  NEW  BUILDING.  FIRST  CLASS.  300  ROOMS. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  CENTRAL  HEATING.  ELEVATORS. 

Rooms  from  2*50  Marks  upwards. 

H.  &  O.  MARQUARDT. 


STUTTGART. 

HOTEL  ROYAL. 

Opposite  the  station.  100  elet  antly  fur¬ 
nished  rooms  from  M.  2  upwards.  Elevator. 
Central  Healing.  Electric  Light. 

A.  BANZHAF,  Proprietor. 


TUNIS. 

Grand  Hotel  de  Paris. 

FIRST  CLASS.  FULL  SOUTH. 

Patronised  by  English  Families. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO  SWITZERLAND. 

Part  I. — SWITZERLAND  without  the  PENNINE  AT.P.S.  AVith  IG  Maps  and 
Plans.  6s.  18th  Edition. 

Part  JI.— The  PENNINE  ALPS,  portions  of  the  FRENCH  and  PIEDMONTESE 
ALP.'8,  and  the  ITALIAN  LAKES.  AVith  12  Maps  and  Plans.  G.'f.  18th  Edition. 

TAORMINA  (SiciLY.),  Italy. 

HOTEI^  OOMEI^ICO. 

M'HE  ONLY  FIHST-CLA.SS  ENGLISH  FAMILY  HOTEL.  Situated  Southward,  with 
1  Garden,  Terraces,  Lawn  Tennis,  Winter  Garden.  Ancient  Hi-torit  a!  convent,  enjoying 
a  full  unrivalled  view  of  the  Panoiama.  Situated  in  the  finest  .and  most  select  part  i  f 
Taormina.  VOews  cf  Etna  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  French  Cooking.  Alost  comfortable.  Arraiig-- 
tuenl  for  prolonged  stay.  Quite  nedi-  the  Post-Office  and  Telegraph. 


TOURS. 


GRAND  HOTEL 

DE  L’UNIVERS. 

ON  THE  BOULEVARD,  NEAR  THE 

STATION. 

E: hi K  0E»K  JliZ I^TJ T  OjN  . 

Highly  recommended  in  all  the  French 
and  Foreign  Guide  Books. 

EUGENE  GUILLAUME,  Proprietor. 
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GRAND  HOTEL  DE  BORDEAUX. 

Proprietor,  CLOVIS  DELIGNOU. 

Patronised  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  European  Courts. 
IN  FRONT  OF  THF  STATION  AND  UPON  THE  BOUl.EVARD. 

_ SPIJENDIP  APARTMEWTS. 

TRENTO,  SOUTH  TYROL. 

IMPERIAL  HOTEL  TRENTO. 

First-class  House,  Great  Comfort.  Central  Steam  Heating,  Electiic  Light, 
liawn  Tennis  Ground  Splendid  position.  Centre  for  Dolomites  and 
Glaciers  Excursions.  Patronised  by  the  Empress  Frederick  and  English 
and  American  Gentry.  Best  place  for  breaking  journey  on  the  Brenner 
Line  between  Munich,  Venice,  or  Rome.  Spring  and  Autumn  Season. 

F.  J.  OESTERREICHER,  Proprietor. 

Branch  House — Grand  Hotel  des  Alpes,  Madonna  di  Campiglio,  the  Tyrolese  St. 
Moritz,  1553  Metres  above  the  Sea.  Season,  June-October.  Prospectus  on  Application. 

•  BLACK  FOREST.  TRIBERG.  715  Metres  above  the  Sea.  » 

li:OT]EXa  WEMRILE. 

V.  irEIfULE,  rroprietor. 

Best  situation,  near  the  Waterfalls,  for  a  long-  time  well  known  as 

HOTEL  z.  “OCHSEN.” 

Every  English  comfort.  Baths.  Park  Gardi-n.  Electric  Light.  Milk  Care.  Omni¬ 
bus  at  the  Station.  Carriages.  Moderate  charges.  Pension.  Teleph  ne.  Concerts  in 
tront  of  the  Hotel.  The  proprietor  gives  best  information  for  excursions  in  the  Black 
Forest.  The  Hotel  Wehrle,  not  very  large,  but  very  comfortable,  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  German  and  foreign  Guide  Books. 

•  _ GOOD  TROUT  J  ISHING. _ • 

TRIBERG. 

CENTRE  OF  THE  BADENIAN  BLACK  FOREST. 

FIRST-CLASS  CLIMATIC  HEALTH  RESORT. 

Louis  Bieringer’s  Schwarzwald  Hotel 

(715  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea.) 

FIltST-CLASS  HOUSE,  the  only  one  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Waterfall  and 
close  to  the  Forest.  Electric  Light  in  all  Rooms.  Sale  of  Railway  Tickets  and  dispatch  of 
baggage  in  the  Hotel.  Omnibus  at  all  Trains.  Elegant  Carriages  for  Excursions.  Richly 
assorted  International  Reading  Room. 

Opening-  of  the  Season,  1st  of  May. 

The  wonderfully  fine  and  quiet  location  of  the  Hotel,  40  metres  ab  we  the  town,  with  full 
view  on  the  Mountains,  offers  a  very  agreeable  abode.  Trout  Fishing. 

LOUIS  BIERINGER,  Proprietor.  Branch  :  HOTEL  SOMMER,  Badenweiler. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOK  TO  NORTH  ITALY  &  VENICE, 

Turin,  Milan,  The  Italian  Lakes,  Verona,  Padua,  Venice,  Bologna, 
Ravenna,  Parma,  Modena,  Genoa,  &c. 

With  34  Maps  and  Plans.  lOi.  16ih  Edition. 
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TURIN. 

W  Hotel  Troieiia  el  H’Oooielerre. 

In  View  of  the  Central  Station,  Hue  de  Home.  First-claBS  House  in 
eveiy  respect.  Very  moderate  charges.  Railway  Booking  Office  in 
the  Hotel.  Hydraulic  Lift.  Electric  light  throughout.  Heated  hy 
hot-air  stoves.  A.  BACtLJONI,  Proprietor. 

Branch  House — Grand  Hotel  d’ltalie,  Bologna. 

HOTEL  DE  UEUROPE 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE. 

Situated  in  the  best  position  on  the  Grand  Canal.  Magnificent  view  on 
the  Lido,  S.  Giorgio,  S.  Maria  della  Salute. 

GREATLY  IMPROVED.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT  THE  HOUSE. 
LIFT,  PFRFFCT  SANITATION. 
Patronised  by  the  most  distinguished  Families. 

 MARSEILLE  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 

VENICE. 


Hotel  d’ltalie  Baner. 

Near  St  Mark's  Square.  On  the  Grand  Canal. 
Facing  the  Church  of  St  Maria  Salute. 

250  ROOMS.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 


I>ost  Office  imi  iilre  Hotel, 

GRAND  RESTAURANT  BAUER  GRUNWALD. 

Rendezvous  of  the  Best  Society. 

J.  GRUNWALD,  Sen.,  Proprietor. 
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GRAND  HOTEL  DES  AMBASSADEURS  &  CONTINENTAL 

ROUBEAU  Sc  COLLET,  Proprietors. 

Entirely  Re-arranged  and  consid  erably  Enlarged.  Is  tbe  mo^t  elegant,  comfortable 
and  best  situated  in  Vichy,  and  the  only  one  treqm  nted  by  tbe  Roval  Family  of  England. 
A  part  of  tbe  Hotel  is  arranged  and  warmed  specially  for  the  winter  season.  It  is  the 
only  Hotel  at  Viclty  having  a  general  hygienic  installation. 

_ Lift.  Pension  from  12fr.  per  day.  _ 


V  i  O  HI  Y 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  PARC 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMFORTABLE  IN  VICHY. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  situated  in  the  Park,  facing  the  Baths, 

Springs,  and  Casino. 

PRIVATE  PRVmiON  FOR  FHfOIEIES. 

Hydropathic  Instailation.  Electric  Light.  Lift. 

GERMOT,  Proprietor. 

VIENNA. 

HOTEL  HAMMERAND. 

RENDEZVOUS  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  DOCTORS. 
Lift.  Near  the  Hospitals,  Electric  Liffht. 

VIENNA. 

HOTEX.  EEEEE  VXJE. 

(Faci  'g  Franz  Josefs  Railway  StHtion.) 

E’amily  Hotel.  Special  I'ariff  for  Commercial  I'nivell  r-^.  100  Ellegant  Rooms  from 

one  tiorin.  l.igiit  and  .Service  will  not  be  charged.  Electric  Light. 

LEOPOLD  GARAI,  Proprietor. 
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May, 


Collective  Advertiser 

OF  THE 

yiEWNA,  HOTELS  IN  VIENNA.yiiNHA- 

ARRANGED  ALPHABETICALLY  AND  ACCORDING  TO  DISTRICTS. 


1st  District :  The  City. 

Bristol,  T'arl  AA'olf,  Kfirnthuerring. 

Erzherzog  Carl,  Josef  Scbiiuiler, 
Kiirnthnn'st  asse. 

de  France,  Anton  Drexler,  Schottenriug. 

Germania,  Josef  Pohl,  Ferdinandsplatz. 

Goldene  Ente,  Carl  Richard,  Riemer- 

gdvsse. 

Grand  Hotel,  Actieugos-  llschaft,  Karu- 
thuerring. 

Habsburg,  Dir.  R.  Oehler,  Adlergasse. 

Imperial  Frolmer’s,  Dir.  G.  v.  Ruling, 
Karnthnerring. 

Kaiserin  Elisabeth,  Ferd.  Heger, 
Weihburggasse. 

Klomser,  F.  Klomser,  Herreugasse. 

Konig’  V.  Ungarn,  Ferd.  Hess,  .'^(■huler- 
(rtrasse. 

Krantz,  Jos.  Krantz,  Neuer  Markt. 

London,  IVI.  Lauz,  Fleischmarkt. 

Matschakerhof,  H.  Mayreder,  Seiler- 
gasse. 

Meissl  &  Schadn,  Dir.  J.  Briickler, 
Neuer  Markt. 

Metropole,  Actiengesellschart,  Dir.  L. 
Speiser,  Franz  Josephs-Quai. 

Muller,  Friedrich  Hack,  Graben. 

Residenz,  Josef  Zillinger,  Teinfaltstrasso. 

Royal,  Job.  Kiedl,  Graben-Stcfaiisplatz. 

Ungar.  Krone,  Franz  Richer,  Himmel- 
pfoitgasse. 

Wandl,  Igu.  Diiugl,  I’etersplatz. 

2nd  District :  Leopoldstadt. 

Bayer.  Hof,  Job.  Riedl,  l  aborstrasse. 

Central,  Carl  Sacher,  Taborstrasse, 

Kronprinz,  Leop.  Seiler,  Asperngasse. 

National- Grand  Hotel,  Dir.  0.  Lelnier, 
Taborstrasse. 

Nordbahn,  Jo.sef  Scheilliuger,  Prater- 
strasse. 


3rd  District :  Landstrasse. 

Belvedere,  M.  Rdsuer,  Land.'traa.^cr 
Gilrtel. 

4th  District :  Wieden. 

I 

Goldenes  Lamm,  Jos.  Kiihrer,  Haupt- 
strasse. 

j  Siidbahn,  Hans  Kirchmayr,  Favoriten- 
'  strasse. 

Triest,  M.  Gruber,  Hauptstrasse. 

6th  District :  Mariahilf. 

Goldenes  Kreuz,  Josef  Janetschek, 

^  Mariahilferstrasse. 

7th  District :  Neubau. 

Holler,  Anna  Bosse-Hdller,  Burggasso. 

8th  District :  Josefstadt. 

Hammerand,  E.  Hammerand,  Floriani- 
gasse. 

9th  District :  Alsergrund. 

Bellevue,  Dir.  Leopold  Garai,  Althan- 
gasse. 

Franz  -  Josef- Bahn,  A.  Binderhofer, 
A  Iser  bachstrasse . 

13th  District :  Hietzing. 

Hietzinger  Hof,  Gustav  Todt,  Haupt- 
stra:-se  niichst  Schfinbrunn. 

15th  District :  Fiinfhaus. 

Fuchs, Hoinrich  Mayer,  iMaiiahilferstrasse. 

I  Wimberger,  K.  Wimberger,  Neubau- 
gilrtel. 

I  18th  District :  Wahring. 

Wieninger,A.Wieninger,  Semperstrasse. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  COFFEE  ROOMS,  RESTAURANT  AND 

BATH  IN  EVERY  HOTEL. 

A  TARIFF  IS  AFFIXED  IN  THE  ROOMS  OF  EVERY  HOTEL  IN  VIENNA. 

NOTICE  !  Please  insist  on  arriving  in  Vienna  upon  being  con- 

- 1  ducted  to  the  hotel  chosen ;  if  the  latter  should  be 

full,  it  undertakes  to  recommend  the  traveller  to  another. 


1900. 
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VIENNA. 

Grand  Hotel, 

I.  KARNTHNERRING,  9. 
FIRST-CIL-ASS  ROTEL. 

Situated  in  the  finest  and  most  fashionable  part  of  the  City,  on  the 
Ringstrasse,  Corso  side,  near  the  Imperial  Opera,  the  new  Museums. 
Highly  recommended  for  moderate  charges  combined  with  all  modern 
comfort ;  specially  patronized  by  English  and  American  families. 

300  elegantly  furnished  Bed  and  Sitting  Rooms,  Magnificent  lofty 
and  richly  decorated  Dining  and  Reading  Rooms,  Smoking  and  Ladies’ 
Drawing  Rooms. 

The  prices  of  the  rooms  are  including  electric  light  and  attendance. 
Tariff  in  every  Room.  Excellent  Cooking ;  Luncheons  and  Dinners  at 
fixed  prices  or  a  la  Carte. 

Lift  until  12  p.m.  Baths,  Telephone,  Railway  Ticket-OflBce  and 
Hairdressing  Saloon  in  the  Hotel. 

Arrang’ements  made  with  Families  Wintering  in  Vienna. 

Bureau  and  Cabin  Boohing  Office  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  in  the  Hotel. 


VIENNA. 

JE3C  O  TT  3E3  Xa  X  O  ^  O  3E^  X  A. . 

voritenstra.sse  II,,  Vieiuxt  If. 

F'  LECTRIC!  LIGHT.  Telephone  No.  *796.  Tramway  Station  for  all  parts  of  tlie  town.  Near  the 
i  Oper  and  Sud  State  Railway  Station.  Favourite  Family  Hotel  (considerably  enlarged). 
Renowned  for  cleanliness  and  attentive  service.  Moderate  terms.  Large  Restaurant  with  splendid 
garden.  Electric  light  and  service  will  not  be  charged.  Baths.  Cook's  coupons  accepted. 

JOSEF  HAAGEN. 

VIENNA.  ^ 

HOTEL  METROPOLE. 

First-Class  and  best  situated  Hotel.  Especialh’  frequented  by  English  and  Americans. 

300  ROOMS  FROM  5^70  25  KRONEN. 

Electric  Light  and  Attendance  Included.  Hydraulic  Lift. 

WIESBADEN. 


This  first-class  hotel,  with  every  modern  comfort,  is  newly  enlarged  by  a 

splendid  building,  and  situated  in  the  finest  and  healthiest  part  ot  W  ieshaden,  opposite  the  Pro¬ 
menade  close  to  the  Curhouse  and  Royal  Theatre.  Private  Suites  of  Apartments  consisting  of  Saloon, 
Bedroom,  Toilet  and  Bath  Kcom.  In  the  Hotel  is  a  beautiful  new  Bath  House,  with  Baths  supplied  from 
the  principal  Spring — the  Rockbiunneu.  Most  elegant  Public  Rooms,  Lilt,  Electric  Light,  Steam  Heating. 
-Vrrangenients  matie  for  a  prolonged  stay.  H.  HAEF  FNER,  Proprietor. 


WIESBADEN. 

SWAN  HOTEL. 

Mineral  Water  direct  from  the  principal 
Kochbrunnen.  Lift.  Electric  Light. 

W.  NEUENDORFF,  Proprietor. 


WIESBADEN. 

IIOTJSL  BELLE  l  UE. 

Beautifully  situated,  oppo.site  the  Park. 
Well-known  tor  its  Comfort  and  Good 
Cuisine.  Central  Heating.  Electric  Light. 
Moderate  Charges.  Good  Irout  Fishing. 
Pension.  VlCTUll  KIEEBLATT,  Proprietor. 
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WIESBADEN. 


HOTEL  QUISISANA. 

Unrivalled  position — PARK  STRASSE— a  hundred  steps  from  the  Kurhouse. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  FIRST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  Only  One  in  WIESBAOE^V  on  Elevated  Ground. 

OFFERS  HOME  COMFORT  TO  ENGLISH  &  A.MERICAN  FAMILIES. 

LIB'T.  I  ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  |  GARDENS. 
SPLENDID  MINERAL  WATER  BATHS. 

PENSION  AT  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

Apply  for  Piwpectus  to  t'le  Proprietor,  P.  ROSER. 

WILDBAD  (Black  Forest). 

HOTEL  KLUMPP 

HYDBAULIG  LIFTS  TO  EVEBY  FLOOB. 

THIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  with  separate  Breakfast, 
Reading,  Lady’s  and  Conversation  Rooms,  as  well  as  a  Smoking 
Room.  Large  handsome  Dining  Saloon.  An  artificial  garden 
over  the  river.  Beautifully  situated  in  connection  with  the 
Old  and  New  Bath  Buildings  and  Conversation  House.  Five 
minutes’  walk  from  the  English  Church,  and  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  Park  and  Pump  Room.  Well  known 
for  its  elegant  and  comfortable  apartments.  Good  Cuisine 
and  Wines,  and  deserves  its  wide-spread  reputation  as 
one  of  the  best  hotels  on  the  Continent.  Table  d’hote. 
Restaurant.  Correspondents  of  principal  Banking  Houses 
of  London,  New  York,  &c.,  for  the  payment  of  Circular  Notes 
and  Letters  of  Credit. 

0,’/INiBUS  OF  THE  HOTEL  MEETS  EVERY  TRAIN.  FINE  PRIVATE  CARRIAGES. 
Capital  Trout  Fishing  iu  the  River  Enz. 

LAWN  TPINMIS  AND  CROQUET. 

Reduced  Terms  for  Rooms  lu  May  and  September. 
El^CELLENT  ACCOMMODATION. 


Finest  situated  Hotel  in 
Zurich. 

Newly  opened  \vtTi{  Latest 
1mpj^o\  kments  of  Comfokt. 
Surro untie  >  by  iMagnificent 
Woods  aad  Parks 

FINEST  GOLF  LINKS  ON  THE 
CONTINLNJ. 

Mail  Coach.  Tennis.  Golf. 

ASK  FOK  TARIFF — 

E.  DEILMANN,  Manager. 


1900. 
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SWITZERLAND  (ZERMATT). 

VIEGE-ZERWRTT  RRILffIflYS  CO.’S 


And  Zermatt  Gornergrat  Electric  {10,170  feet) 

NARROW  GAUGE  COG  WHEEL  RAILWAYS. 


Oppn  from  15th  May  to  31st  October.  Matterhorn,  14,100  feet.  Mont  Rosa,  15,200  feet. 
Goerner  Griit,  lO,  ' 50  feet.  These  lines  are  the  most  interesting  and  pictur  sque  in  the 
world.  The  j’lurney  from  Viege  to  Zermatt  now  only  takes  24^  hours  and  l-j- h  mrs  from 
Zermatt  to  Gornergrat ;  formerly  it  was  a  9  hours  walk  to  Zerma't.  Very  comfortable 
Carriages.  Sp‘  cial  Saloon  Carriage-!  to  enable  one  to  see  the  Grand  Scenery  along  the  line. 
For  departure  of  the  Trains  see  the  Time  Table, 

ZERMATT.  ' 

Seiler’s  Grand  Hotels. 

HOTEL  MONT  ROSA.  HOTEL  MONT  CERVIN,  HOTEL  ZERMATT. 
HOTEL  RIFFELALP.  HOTEL  RIFFEL.  HOTEL  SCHWARZ  SEE 

buffet  at  the  Station.  Doctor.  Chemist.  Baths.  Moderate  Prices. 

OPEN  FROM  1st  MAY  TO  30th  OCTOBER. 

. ^ . .  .  . 

^ \  .  .  .  .  _  _  -V 
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V  ' 


ZERMATT. 

GRAND  HOTEL  TERMINUS. 

LTRST-CLASS  hotel  with  every  modern  comfort.  Baths.  Electric  Light.  Restaurant, 
r  Table  d’hote.  Billiards.  Cafe.  Reading  and  Drawing  Booms.  Covered  Verandah. 
Guides.  Carriages  and  Mules  at  the  Hotel.  Coupons  accepted.  Open  from  15tn  May  to 
.30th  October.  DOL-LAUBER,  Proprietor. 

DINNEFORD’S  MAGNESIA. 

The  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout  aud  Indigestion  ;  the  Safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions, 
Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

SOLD  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

Pocket  Handbook 

OF 

T ravel  T alk. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  and  ITALIAN. 

(In  Parallel  Columns.) 

EIGHTEENTH  EDITION.  With  Special  Section  for  Cyclists.  32mo.,  3s.  6cl. 

The  Conversations  supply  every  Modern  Phrase  likely  to  be 
used  by  Travellers  at  the  Present  Day. 

“  One  of  tlie  most  useful  pocket  companions.” — Vanity  Fair.  •  . 

“  Shows  the  wanderer  how  to  carry  on  conversation  in  all  the  essential 
arts  of  life  in  four  tongues.”  - Dat'Zt/  News. 

“A  cyclist  who  can  ascertain  whether  the  road  is  ‘bumpy,’  or  point 
out  that  his  ‘nut’  is  loose  or  liis  ‘tyre  punctured,'  may  surely  regard 
himself  as  equipped  for  every  liiiguibtic  emergency.”— Gwardfan. 

“  The  best  of  its  kind,  judiciously  modernized.”— 

“  One  of  the  most  useful  phrase  books  in  existence.” — Queen. 


4  Neat  Convenient  Book  suitable  for  carrying  in  One's  Pocket. 


LoNi  ON :  JOHN  MUEEAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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MURRAY^S  ENGLISH  HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK  —  ENVIKONS  OF  LONDON — Including  20  miles  round  the 
Metropolis.  Two  Volumes.  Post  8vo.  2I5. 

HANDBOOK — ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  Arranged  alphabetically.  Map. 
One  Volume.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

HANDBOOK  —  EASTERN  COUNTIES  —  Chelmsford,  Harwich,  Col¬ 
chester,  Maldon,  Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Ipswich, 
WOODBRIDGE,  FELIXSTOWE,  LoWESTOFF,  NORWICH,  YARMOUTH,  CrOMER,  &C. 

Maps  and  Plans.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

HANDBOOK  —  KENT  —  Canterbury,  Dover,  Ram.sgate,  Rochester, 
Chatham,  Map  and  Plans.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK — SUSSEX — Brighton,  Chichester,  Worthing,  Ha8ting.s, 
Lewes,  Arundel.  Map  and  Plan.  Post  8yo.  6s. 

HANDBOOK — SURREY  (Including  Aldershot)  —  Kingston,  Croydon, 
Reigate,  Guildford,  Dorking,  Boxhill.  Maps  and  Plans.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

HANDBOOK — HANTS — Winchester,  Southampton,  New  Forest, Ports¬ 
mouth.  Maps.  Post  Svo.  6s. 

HANDBOOK — ISLE  OF  WIGHT — Ryde,  Cowes,  Ventnor,  &c.  Map. 
Post  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  —  HERTS,  BEDS,  AND  HUNTINGDON.  Map  and  Plans. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK — OXFORDSHIRE— Oxford,  Blenheim,  Henley,  and  The 
Thames.  Map  and  Plans.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

HANDBOOK  —  WILTS  AND  DORSET.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Post 
8vo.  6«. 

HANDBOOK — SOMERSET.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Post  8ro.  Gs. 

HANDBOOK  —  DEVON  —  Exeter,  Ilfracombe,  Linton,  Sidmolth, 
Dawlish,  Teignmouth,  Plymouth,  i!)evonport,  Torquay.  Maps  and  Plans. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK — CORNWALL  —  Launceston,  Penzance,  Falmouth,  The 
Lizard,  Land’s  End,  &c.  Maps  and  Plans.  Post  8vo.  6.?. 

HANDBOOK  —  HEREFORD  AND  WORCESTER  —  Ross,  The  Wye, 
Malvern,  Kidderminster,  Dudley,  Bromsgrove,  Evesham,  Map  and  Plans. 
Post  8yo.  5s. 

HANDBOOK — GLOUCESTERSHIRE — Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  Ciren¬ 
cester,  Bristol,  Teavkesbury,  Evesham,  &c.  Maps  and  Plans.  Post  Svo.  6s.® 

HANDBOOK  —  NORTH  WALES  —  Llangollen,  Bangor,  Carnarvon, 
Beaumaris,  Snowdon,  Llanberis,  Doloelly,  Cader  Idris,  Bettws-y-Coed, 
Conway,  &c.  Map.  Post  8yo.  6s. 

HANDBOOK — SOUTH  WALES — Monmouth,  Llandaff,  Merthyr,  Vale 
of  Neath,  Pembroke,  Carmarthen,  Tenby,  Swansea,  and  The  Wye,  «S1ic. 
Map.  Post  Svo.  6s. 

HANDBOOK— DERBY,  NOTTS,  LEICESTER,  &  STAFFORD— Matlock, 
Bakewell,  Chatbworth,  The  Peak,  Buxton,  Dovedale,  Southwell,  Bur¬ 
ton,  Belyoir,  Melton  Mowbray,  Wolverhampton,  Lichfield,  WALaALL, 
Tamworth.  Maps  and  Plans.  Post  Svo.  9s. 

HANDBOOK— SHROPSHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE— Shrewsbury,  Ludlow, 
Bridgnorth,  Oswestry,  Chester,  Crewe,  Alderley,  Stockport,  Birken- 
head.  Map.  Post  Syo.  6s. 

June,  1899. 


[Continued. 


MURRAY’S  ENGLII 


hand  book — L  ANCASHIRE _ 

POOL,  Burnley,  Clitheroe,  B« 
Lancaster,  Southport  Blag 

handbook-torkshike-lk 

borough,  Whitby.  Harrogat# 
Huddersfield,  Sheffield,  Cr 
Plans.  Post  8 VO.  12g. 

handbook  —  LINCOLNSHII 

Sleaford,  Spaldrvg,  Gainsb< 
Post  8vo.  •  7s.  6cl 

HANDBOOK— DURHAM  AND 

lington,  Bishop  Auckland,  I 
Berwick,  Tynemouth,  Alnwa 

HANDBOOK— WESTMORELAN 

NESS  Abbey,  Ambleside,  Kendj 
Ulswater,  Carlisle,  CocKERMt 

HANDBOOK— WARWJCKSHIR; 

SC 

H  AX  DBOOK-  SCOTLAND-Edi 

Dumfries,  Galloway,  Ayr,  S 
Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine 
Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  1 
land.  Maps  and  Plans.  Post 


RARE  BOOK 
COLLECTION 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
AT 

CHAPEL  HILL 

Murray 

1524 


HANDBOOK— IRELAND— Dubi 

Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford, 
Plans.  Post  8to.  Os. 


''''''''''  Chichester, 


ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS. 

HANDBOOK  -  SOUTHERN  CATHEDRALS  -  Winchester 

■*,*  St.  Albans  may  bo  bad  separately,  bs 

HANDBOOK— WELSH  CATHEDRALS— Llandaff  St  Davtd’*.  h 

AND  St.  Asaph’s.  With  Illustrations.  Crow^Sv^  ’los  '  ^  ’  ^^angor, 

11 ANDBOOK-ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL.^Woodcuts.  Crown  8yo.  10.  6.L 
JOHN  MUHHAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

June,  1899. 
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